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PARLOR  VARIETIES. 


MT    SISTER'S    HUSBAND. 


PAKLOR  THBATRICAL  IN  TWO  ACTS. 


Ani«T  Maby.  Prof.  Tbeophilus  Thxorem« 

LOBETTA  GOLSON.  JiMMY  COLSON. 

Bebtha  Golson..  John,  a  Servant, 

Scii:ee  I.  —  Living-room  at  the  Colsons'.  Table^  with 
chairs  for  Aunt  Mary  and  Loretta^  at  left.  Chair 
and  stool ^  or  ottoman,  front  of  stage.  Enter  Lo- 
retta  at  light ^  with  large  book,  studying  aloud, 

"Mammals,  as  regards  brain,  are  divided  into  four 
classes  :  namely,  L^-cen-cephala,  or  loose-brained ;  Lis- 
«en-cephala,  or  smootli-brained ;  Gy-ren-cephala,  or 
Vound-brained  ;  A-chen-cephala,  or  ruling  brain."  Oh  ! 
I  think  I  must  belong  to  the  wound-brained  class.  My 
poor  head  is  all  one  tangle.  But  Theophilus  —  dear 
Tbeophilus  !  —  he  indeed  possesses  an  Achencephala,  a 
ruling  brain.  Oh  !  if  I  were  but  learned  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  becoming  his  wife  !  His  tvife !  Ah,  me ! 
How  dare  I  think  of  it?  Bertha,  that  Lycencephala, 
that  loose-brained  Bertha,  possesses  more  attractions 
for  him  than  I,  with  all  my  studious  habits.  But  I  am 
wasting  precious  time.  ''^The  orders  of  the  Lycen- 
cephala are, — firet:  Mou-o-tre-ma-ta ;  example,  Or-ni- 
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tho-rhyn-chus,  or  Duck-billed  Pla-ty-pus.  Second: 
Mar-su-pi-a-la-ta ;  examples,  Opossum  and  Kangaroo." 

\^EiUer  Aunt  Mary  with  kniMing.']  What  are  3'ou 
reading,  Loretta? 

Loretta  \j30b1g  close  to  her  and  shouting'],  I  am 
studying.  Aunt  Mar^'. 

A,  M,     Yes.     Well,  what  have  you  learned? 

L.  That  a  cow  is  an  Ungulata,  having  a  Gyren- 
cephala,  or  wound-brain. 

A,  M,  Gracious  !  Our  cow  !  Well,  have  you  found 
out  what  will  cure  her?  [_L,  shakes  her  heacL^  Has 
your  father  tried  a  red  herring  ?  Salt  codfish  is  good. 
Castor  oil,  though,  will  cure  almost  anj-thing.  Now 
my  pa  had  a  red  cow  he  bought  of  old  Zenas  Ford.  I 
think  it  was  the  cow  that  he  bought  of  Zenie  Ford.  I 
don't  know,  though,  as  't  was  that  cow.  Seems  to  me 
that  it  was  the  black  one  he  bought  of  Uncle  Phin. 
Baxter ;  traded  a  barrel  of  high-top  cider  for  her.  I 
remember  the  cider,  for  ma  wanted  to  boil  it  down  to 
make  molasses,  and  when  that  cow  died,  after  all  they 
did  for  her,  I  remember  just  what  ma  said. 

L,  [looking  up  from  hook].     So  the  cow  died? 

A.  M,     A\Tiat  did  you  say? 

L,  [shouts'].     Did  the  cow  die? 

A.  M,  Of  course  she  did.  Pa  had  got  ina*s  whole 
bottle  of  castor  oil  down  her,  too.  And  ma  said  he 
had  better  aast  her  oil  upon  the  waters,  for  tlien  he 
might  have  found  it  afber  many  days ;  and  now  he 
had  lost  a  bottle  of  castor  oil  and  the  cow,  and  a  bai*- 
rel  of  his  best  high-top  cider  into  the  bargain.  I  re- 
member the  cider,  too,  so  that  must  have  been  the 
cow. 
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L.  \jpM8'hing  away  the  hoolc\ .  Aunt  Mary,  were  you 
ever  in  love  ? 

A,  M,     Where? 

L.  In  love,  Aunt  Mary,  in  love.  With  a  man 
whose  affections  were  already  engaged  upon  a  far  more 
unworth}'  object  than  yourself? 

A,  M.  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  about  the  shelf.  But 
what  did  3'ou  say  before  that? 

Z.  [groans].  Oh!  if  he  should  marry  my  sister 
Bertha,  I  should  die.  I  know  I  should.  Ah,  my 
poor,  poor  heart !  could  it  ever  endure  such  pain  ? 
To  ''suffer  still  and  still  live  on"  ! 

A,  M.  AVhat  is  the  matter  with  you,  Loretta? 
Where  do  3'ou  ache  ?  What !  you  are  not  crying  about 
that  cow?   Why,  it  won't  break  your  pa  if  she  does  die. 

L,  It  is  a  mistake,  Aunt  Mary.  You  don't  under- 
stand. Notliing  ails  the  cow.  But  to  see  a  great  and 
noble  soul — one  of  the  kings  of  the  earth — throw 
itself  awa}'  upon  an  unappreciative  mind !  A  mind 
which  looks  upon  it  as  a  child  upon  a  golden  guinea, 
pleased  with  its  glitter,  unaware  of  its  intrinsic  worth. 

A.  M.     I  can't  understand  a  word  3'ou  are  saying. 

X.  [screaming  dose  to  her  ear\.  Do  you  think  Prof. 
Theorem  Ls  in  love  with  Bertha  ? 

A.  M.  No:  Bertha  isn't  a  toad,  is  she,  nor  a 
lizard,  nor  a  bat  ?  If  she  was  he  might  be  in  love  with 
her.  But  as  she  is  only  a  pretty  gui  with  pink  cheeks, 
I  don't  suppose  he  can  be. 

i.     I  don't  think  Bertha  is  particularly  pretty. 

A.  M.     Wh:»t  did  you  say  ? 

X.  Don't  you  think  learning  is  more  attractive  to 
the  truly  wise  than  mere  personal  beauty  ? 
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A.  M,  Oh,  yes.  Putty '11  do;  but  if  you  want  it 
to  last  long,  use  white  of  e^^  and  quicklime.  That 
Bets  right  off  and  will  make  anything  stick. 

[Enter  Jimmy  kinghtng,']  Crackee !  I  wonder  if 
that  *8  what  Bertha  uses  ? 

L.  [stendy'].     What  do  you  mean,  Jimmy ! 

J.  [holding  his  sidesj^.  No  disrespect  to  the  old 
fellow,  but — O  geewhitaker!  Te,  he,  he!  'T would 
make  you  laugh  if  you  was  as  mad  as  a  hornpout. 

L.  Jimmy,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  Stop  using  such 
vulgar  expressions,  and  tell  me  what  you  are  laughing 
about. 

J,  Oh !  if  you  could  only  have  seen  it  I  The  Pro- 
fessor had  undertiiken  to  convoy  me  out  on  a  natural- 
history  excursion,  with  his  pockets  full  of  bottles  to 
preserve  spiders  and  snails  in.  Well,  we  hadn't  got 
fairly  started,  and  he  was  just  beginning  a  learned  lec- 
ture on  toadstools,  when  he  caught  sight  of  Bertha 
coming  down  the  garden,  with  a  basket  to  pick  peas, 
and  the  way  he  put  up  the  lane  was  a  caution  !  II a, 
ha,  ha !  Ho,  ho !  Just  imagine  the  figure  he  cut ! 
The  bottles  in  his  ooat-pockets  banging  his  legs  at 
eveiy  jump,  swinging  a  gingerbread  toadstool  and  his 
specs  in  one  hand,  and  holding  on  to  his  scratch  with 
the  other. 

L.  Scratch  !  He  does  not  wear  a  scratch !  'T  i^ 
his  own  beautiful,  nut-brown  hair. 

J,  WTiew !  If  that  is  what  you  call  nut-brown,  I 
am  glad  Jennie  Martinis  hair  is  red.  I  used  to  think 
I  'd  like  a  maid  with  nut-brown  hair.  It  sounds  nice  in 
stories,  doesn't  it?  much  better  than  it  looks  in  rc^al 
life. 
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£.     Tastes  differ. 

A.  M.     What  are  3'ou  talking  about? 

i.  [indig^iaiitly'],  Jimmy  says  that  Theoph — eh! 
oh !  Prof.  Theorem  wears  a  scrcUch, 

A.  M.  How  did  he  get  it?  Is  it  very  bad?  I 
never  heard  of  a  man  making  so  much  fliss  over  a 
scratch !  If  he  d  rub  it  with  vinegar  he  'd  be  all  over 
it  in  a  minute.     Such  a  fool  as  that  Professor  is ! 

J.  Go  on,  Aunt  Mary  I  Suits  my  opinion  to  a  T. 
Wish  you  could  make  father  see  it.  Then  he  'd  send 
the  old  fellow  off,  perhaps,  and  I  should  not  have  to 
take  any  more  private  lessons. 

i.  Indeed!  How  would  you  ever  get  to  college, 
then?  Prof.  Theorem  knows  more  than  you  and  Aunt 
Mary  both  together,  and  more  than  3'ou  ever  will  know. 

J  What!  both  rolled  together  and  boiled  down? 
Did  you  hear  that,  Aunt  Mary? 

A.  M.     No.     What  was  it? 

«7.  Loretta  says  that  Professor  knows  more  than 
you  and  I  put  together. 

A  M,  What  is  it  Loretta  wants  to  put  together? 
Won't  egg  and  quicklime  do  it? 

J.  No,  indeed !  Egg  and  quicklime  are  n't  a  cir- 
cumstance to  it.  She  requires  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion, I  guess. 

A.  M.  Now,  Jimmy  Colson,  you  are  trying  to  make 
fun  of  me.  Your  sister  don't  want  to  fasten  a  cart- 
wheel on.     I  know  better  tlian  that. 

J.  'Sh !  Here  they  come  !  Clear  the  track,  for  the 
bullgine  's  coming.  Now  you  '11  see  the  persimmons. 
Oh !  {jpressiihg  his  hands  on  his  sides'] .  Kill  me  quick, 
or  let  me  die  easy. 
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[Enter  Bertha  with  coquettish  liat  and  gay  dress^ 
grasses  in  Iter  hand.  Professor  in  old  coat^  with  pockets 
JkiU  of  bottles  and  tin  cases."] 

Bertha,  Oh !  jou  don't  know  what  pretty  names  the 
Professor  has  been  telling  me  for  these  grasses.  Did 
yoa  know  tliat  grasses  had  names?  And  there  are  so 
many  kinds.  I  did  n't  ever  know  tliat  there  was  but 
one  kind  of  grass  before. 

Prof,  That  sentence  is  slightlj-  ungrammatical,  Miss 
Bertha.     Suppose  you  try  to  shape  it  better. 

B.  Why !  I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure,  what  I  said. 
What  was  I  talking  about?  Oh!  this  grass.  Excuse 
me,  Professor,  I  mean  th^se  grasses.  This  is —  Now 
you  listen,  Loretta,  and  see  what  a  good  lesson  I've 
learnt. 

Prof     Learned,  Miss  Bertha.    That  word  ends  in  ed, 

B.  Oh!  does  it?  Yes.  Well.  See  what  the  Pro- 
fessor has  learned  me. 

Prof,  Taivght  you,  Miss  Bertha.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  leam  you  anything. 

B.  [at\grily'\.  Well,  reall}'.  You  are  very  compli- 
mentary. 

Prof,  You  don't  understand  ;  I  wish  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  verb  ''to  teacli"  and  tlie  verb 
"to  learn." 

B,  Well!  Don't  try  this  evening,  please.  You 
have  learnt,  learned,  tatigJU  me  so  much  tliat  my  head 
is  like  to  split.  Now  you  listen,  Loretta  and  Jimmy. 
This  is  poa — poa— something  that  means  to  try  to 
be  more  than  you  are. 

Prof,  Poa  pretensis  you  are  trying  to  think  of,  but 
that  is  not  poa. 
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B.  Well  then,  this  is.  Poa  pretentious.  And  this 
is  agrower. 

P)'of      No,  Miss   Bertiia.      Tliat  is   not  the  poa 
That  is  agrostis. 

B.  Yes,  that 's  it.  Agi'ostis.  I  knew  it  was  some* 
thing  about  growing.     Agrostis  tri folium. 

Prof*  Stop  a  moment.  Miss  Bertha.  Trifolium? 
Think  again. 

B,  [pettishly  throw hig  away  grasses^.  Pshaw!  I 
don't  care  anything  about  it,  an^-^vay.  You  botlier  me 
so  I  can't  think  of  a  tiling.     [^Exit  pouting,'] 

Prof,  [standing,  looking  after  her].  I  fear  that  I 
have  hurt  her  feelings. 

•/.     You  have.     Broke  'em  all  to  smash. 

L.     She  is  very  quick-tempered.     Childishly  so. 

Prof.     I  think  I  had  better  go  and  apologize  to  her. 

L.     Oh,  no ! 

./.  Oh,  yes !  Do  now.  Probably  she 's  sulking  off 
in  her  chamber. 

L.  No,  she  is  not.  Let  her  go,  the  silly  goose  ! 
She  is  probably  leaning  on  the  gate,  flirting  with  Ned 
Hastings.  You  need  not  imagine  that  n.ny  of  your 
lessons  stay  in  her  mind  two  minutes. 

Prof,  [sighs].  Perhaps  not.  [Sinks  into  chair  front 
of  stage.] 

L.  [seats  herself  at  his  feet^  and  takes  MS.  and 
pencil  from  pocket]  •  Professor,  I  have  been  writing 
a  little  sketch.  Would  3'ou  be  so  kind  as  to  listen 
and  criticise  while  I  read  it? 

Prof  I  am  willing  to  listen  to  the  reading,  but  I 
have  so  little  idea  of  literary  merit  or  demerit  that  my 
criticisms  will  not  be  of  much  value. 
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X.     O  Professor !     AU  3'oiir  words  have  value  to  me. 

J.  [aside'] .  What !  Another  performance  on  the 
tight-rope  !     Why,  this  is  as  good  as  a  circus. 

L  [reads'],  ^'It  is  June,  lejitv  June  of  which  the 
poet  sings.  The  air  is  sweet  with  the  melody  of  the 
Macrulidae  (or  thrushes).  The  Turdus  migratorius — 
commonly  called  robin  redbreast — swinging  aloft  on 
the  bending  Ulmus  (or  elm)  makes  the  atmosphere 
vocal  with  harmonious  utterances.  Below,  the  Aram 
maculatum  (Indian  turnip)  lifts  its  stately  head,  while 
the  lousewort  (Dasystoma  pedicularia)  and  purple  fox- 
glove (Digitalis  purpurea)  bow  above  the  meadow 
brook.  Enter  with  me  yon  shadowy  w'oodland,  where 
boughs  of  hazel  (C'orylus  Americana),  hornbeam  (Car- 
pinus),  and  ironwood  (Ostrya  Virginica)  blend  with 
the  loftier  and  better  known  Quercus  castanea  (or  yel- 
low oak).  Let  us  seat  ourselves  upon  the  soft  grass." 
I  did  not  know  what  grass  was  most  conmaon  in  woods, 
and  so  did  not  give  the  botanic  name. 

Prof,  Panicum  clandestinum  is  the  most  common 
woods  grass  about  here. 

L.  [writing  with  pencil],  ''Let  us  seat  ourselves 
upon  the  soft  Panicum  clandestinum  thiit  covers  the 
pelding  sod,  and  look  upon  the  beauties  of  nature." 

J,  You  ought  to  introduce  a  calix  musca  or  two 
in  there.  "Lulled  by  the  sweet  singing  of  the  calix 
musca,"  etc.,  etc. 

L,  [icriting].  Is  that  appropriate,  Professor?  Is 
calix  musca  appropriate  to  introduce  there? 

Prof,     Oh,  3'es.  \Qvy, 

L.  [reads] ,  '  •  Lulled  by  the  soft  cadences  of  the 
calix  musca  singing  in  tlie  boughs  of  the  gloomy  Pinus 


\  I 
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Btrobas,  I  let  my  tliougiits  wander  through  the  past  '* 
Is  tiiat  right.  Professor  ? 
Prof.     Yes,  very  good.     That  was  a  good  thought 

of  vours,  James. 

••  • 

«/.  Thank  you,  sir.  And,  sis,  you  ought  to  gather 
some  fragi*ant  S^Tnplocarpus  fetidus. 

L,  [writes'].  Oh,  yes.  "I  gather  a  spray  of  the 
fragrant  Sj-mplocarpus  fostidus,  and  while  inhaling  its 
delicious  odor" — what  ought  I  to  do  then,  Professor? 

Prof,     I  don't  know,  exactly',  what  you  ought  to  do. 

J,     I  '11  tell  you  ;  gaze  on  the  fragile  Tipula. 

L.  Oh,  yes  [writes].  ''While  inhaling  the  delicious 
odor  of  the  Sjinplocarpus  fcetidus,  I  gaze  on  the  fra- 
gile Tipula  bending  its  slender  stem  al)ove  a  tinkling 
brooklet." 

[Jimmy  bursts  into  nptoarious  laughter.]  (iood, 
good !     Good  e-nough  ! 

A.  M,     What  is  the  matter  now? 

J.  [screaming  in  her  ear] .  Loretta  is  going  to  gaze 
on  a  dadd^'-long-legs  waving  on  its  slender  stem  above 
a  brooklet. 

L.  A  daddy-long-legs  !  What  were  the  other  things 
you  made  me  put  in?  What  were  they,  Professor? 
What  is  a  ealix  musca? 

Prof  [hastily  rising],  I  think  James  had  l)Qst 
explain  his  own  jokes.     [Exit.] 

L,  [rising].  Jimmy,  you  have  been  poking  fun  at 
me,  I  know  a'ou  have  I  And  tlio  Professor  helped 
you.  Oh,  how  cruel !  Stop  eating  your  handkerchief, 
and  tell  me  at  once,  what  is  a  ciilix  musca? 

J.  A  mosquito,  Loretta,  but  they  do  sing.  The 
Professor  said  it  was  appropriate,  very. 
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L.  The  Professor !  O  perfidy !  O  cowardice !  Hon 
could  he  have  abetted  yonr  miserable  jokes  ?  Tell  ma 
what  the  Symplocarpus  fcetidus  is  ;  tell  me  at  once . 

•/.  Well,  stand  away  so  I  can  nin.  8}mriplocarpus 
foetidus  is — skunk's  cabbage.     \^Runs  off  stage.'^ 

L.  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  man !  Oh,  miserable  me ! 
And  he,  Theophilus,  sat  by  and  saw  me  made  sport  of 

A.  M,     Loretta  Colson!  what  has  happened  now? 

2y.  O  Aunt  Mary !  You  never  knew  the  wretched- 
ness of  unrequited  love,  and  the  more  bitter,  burning 
agony  of  seeing  yourself  made  sport  of  by  the  one  you 
adore. 

A.  M,  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  them  both  go  through  the 
door;  but  what  sent  them  streaking  off  so  I  can't 
imagine.  What  have  you  been  doing  with  the  Pro- 
fiessor,  Loretta? 

2y.  What  I  have  been  doing  with  the  Professor  I 
dare  not  think ;  but  henceforth  I  know  that  I  must  tear 
his  image  from  my  fond  bosom,  trample  it  under  foot, 
and  forget  that  such  a  man  ever  existed  save  as  my 
brother's  private  tutor.  O  my  idol!  Can  I,  can  I 
prove  thine  own  iconoclast? 

A.  M,  What  are  3'ou  going  on  so  about,  Loretta? 
I  should  think  you  was  crazy. 

L.  No,  Aunt  Mary,  no.  "  I  am  not  mad,  but  soon 
may  be."  For  *'to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love  works 
like  a  madness  on  the  brain."  Listen  to  me — pwnu 
suddenly  away'].     No. 

**  Wherefore  should  I  show  my  pain, 
Since  the  pain,  like  all  things,  goethf 
Why  should  I  of  grief  complain, 
Since  the  feeling  no  one  knowethf 
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Bearts  may  break,  yet  give  no  sign ; 

Eyes  may  mourn,  yet  hide  their  sorrow 
As  the  world  went  yesterday, 

80  will  It  go  to-morrow." 

Ah,  me  !     So  will  it  go  to-morrow.     [^ExU.'] 

A.  M,  AVell,  if  that  girl  has  n*t  got  the  toothache, 
I  don't  know  what  'tis  ails  her,  unless  *tis  pains  in  the 
liver.  She  holds  on  to  her  side  so  that  I  *m  afraid  she  *a 
got  liver  complaint.  I  '11  go  and  ask  her  father  what  he 
thinks  about  her.     \ExU.'\ 


Scene  11. — Five  years  after.  House  of  Prof ,  Theo- 
rem. On  a  table  front  of  stage  is  a  heaped-up 
wm'k'basket^  on  the  top  of  which,  under  a  cloth,  is 
a  large  snake.  On  the  table,  bottles  of  2)ickled  rep- 
tiles, stuffed  a7U7)iaU^  sewing  materials,  etc,  Ther- 
mameter  on  wall,  just  above  pretended  register. 
Enter  Loretta,  ivrapped  in  sJiawl, 

L.  Ugh  !  how  cold  it  is  !  The  Professor  keeps  his 
liouse  regulated  by  a  thenmometer,  and  it  is  as  cold  as 
a  bam  ;  colder  than  m}'  father's  barn  ever  was.  How 
Bertha  can  live  so,  I  don't  see.  iVI}- !  the  registe) 
closed  such  a  morning  as  this  !  I  '11  open  it  and  see  if 
I  can  get  a  little  warmth  into  my  poor  feet  and  hands. 
Not  a  drop  of  warm  water  goes  into  the  bedrooms,  and 
I  have  to  wash  in  cold  water  this  freezing  weatlier, 
and  dress  with  nn-  fingers  so  numb  I  can  hardly  feel  a 
button  ;  for  the  Professor  thinks  wann  water  unhealthy. 
Yes,  and  makes  me  sleep  in  woollen  sheets,  scratching 
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all  the  skin  off  my  chin,  because  flannel  is  healtliy. 
And  poor  Bertha  has  borne  this  martyrdom  for  fiye 
years !     No  wonder  she  looks  like  a  shadow. 

[EirUeT  Professor  in  gray  wig  and  beard.']  Grood 
morning,  Loretta.  How  is  the  thermometer?  Posi- 
tively,  the  mercury  is  nearlj^  three  fourths  of  a  degree 
above  summer  heat.  I  detected  an  unhealthy  warmth 
in  the  atmosphere  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  room.  Lo- 
retta, is  that  register  open? 

L.  Yes,  sir.  I  just  opened  it  a  moment,  my  feet 
are  so  cold.  It  is  verj'  unhealthy  to  keep  one's  feet 
cold. 

Prof,  [^closes  register] ,  You  know  I  never  permit  the 
temperatm-e  of  my  house  to  rise  above  summer  heat.  If 
your  feet  are  cold,  take  a  brisk  walk  in  this  bracing  air. 
There  is  a  snapping  white  frost  on  the  ground  that  will 
make  your  toes  tingle.     Will  3'ou  go  out  with  me  ? 

L.  No,  not  this  morning,  thank  3'ou.  I  have  some 
sewing  to  do  for  the  children. 

Prof.  You  two  women  sit  everlastingly  over  your 
needles,  tucking,  ruffling,  scalloping,  and  making  m^' 
children  look  like  guys,  instead  of  leaving  them  as 
their  Creator  made  them. 

L.  Wh}',  Professor  !  You  would  not  have  them  left 
so  this  weather,  would  you  ?  You  j'ourself  do  not  go 
as  3'our  Creator  made  3'ou,  but  as  your  tailor  dressed 
you,  which  is  much  more  respectable. 

Prof.  Oh  I  3'ou  can  twist  my  words  as  you  choose, 
but  you  know  that  Bertha  spends  an  unconscionable 
amount  of  time  over  her  sewing- work. 

L.     Because  you  won  t  get  her  a  machine. 

Prof.     A  machine!     A  guillotine,   why  dont  yoq 
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Bay?  I  can  demonstrate  to  you  by  statistics,  that  twice 
as  many  women  die  daily  in  these  United  States  at  the 
present  time  as  did  a  hundred  years  ago,  before  the 
introduction  of  sewing-machines. 

L.  And  I  can  demonstrate  to  you,  without  the  aid 
of  any  statistics,  that  fotw  times  as  many  mefi  die 
daily  on  this  continent,  at  the  present  time,  as  did  in 
1490,  before  Columbus  discovered  it.    \^Exit  Professo7\'\ 

L.  [openiiig  register'] .  There  !  I  '11  get  a  little  warmth 
into  my  bones  while  you  are  gone,  you  old  dunderhead  ! 
How  could  I  ever  have  admired  him  so  ?  Why,  I  was 
reall^',  ft-antically  in  love  with  him ;  so  much  in  love 
that  I  took  to  my  bed  immediately  after  my  sister's 
marriage,  and  never  expected  to  get  up  again.  It  was 
with  a  trembling  heart  that  I  started  to  come  to  Ber- 
tha's after  this  lapse  of  five  years ;  for  although  I 
believed  that  I  had  schooled  myself  to  apparent  indif- 
ference, r  feared  what  might  be  the  result  of  being  so 
constantl}'  with  my  hero.  Ileigho !  the  result  is  not 
alarming.  There  is  nothing  like  living  with  a  man  in 
his  own  house  to  dispel  Biny  glamour  which  fancy  may 
have  shed  around  him.  1  would  like  to  give  this 
advice  to  every  love-sick  girl :  go  visit  awhile  at  the 
house  of  your  idol,  and  see  him  at  home.  If  that  does 
not  cure  you,  your  case  must  be  beyond  remedy,  trul}'. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  men  that  they  always  go  abroad  to 
do  their  wooing.  [Advances  to  table  and  takes  doth  ojf 
\asket.    Discovers  snake.     Shrieks  and  drops  on  floor,] 

[Enter  Bertha,,  dressed  plainly^  and  the  rouge  washed 
off  her  cheeks.] 

B,  What  is  the  matter,  Ix)retta?  What  has  hap- 
pened? 
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L  O  Beitha!  Look  in  your  work-basket.  That 
snake  !  Don't  touch  it !  How  do  you  suppose  it  got 
there  ? 

B.  Theo  put  it  there,  I  suppose,  to  keep  warm. 
Cover  it  up.  He  is  very  careful  of  such  things.  Such 
an  amusing  incident  happened  just  before  you  came ! 
Theo  had  been  dredging  a  brook  for  lizards  and  things, 
and  it  being  so  late  in  the  season,  he  took  cold.  He 
breathed  so  bad  in  the  night  that  I  was  troubled,  and 
got  up  to  find  some  medicine  for  him.  Putting  on  my 
shppers  in  the  dark,  ugh !  you  can't  imagine  what  a 
cold,  slimy,  squirming  mess  I  thrust  my  toes  into.  I 
could  not  help  screaming,  although  it  awoke  Theo,  and 
I  was  sorr}'.  "My  dear,"  said  1,  ''there  is  something 
so  horrid  cold  and  wet  in  my  slipper."  "Oh!"  said 
he  ;  "'tis  some  newts  I  put  in  there  to  keep  warm.  I 
hope  you  have  n't  hurt  them."  Did  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing so  ridiculous  ? 

L,  No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  But  how  can  I 
get  m}'^  work  from  under  that  dreadful  snake  ? 

B,  Oh !  you  must  n't  touch  it  till  Theo  comes. 
That 's  his  step  now.  I  know  he 's  bringing  some  great 
curiosity,  by  the  sound  of  his  foot. 

\EinieT  Professor^  dragging  an  immense  lizard,  cut 
from  cambric  and  stvffed.  Large  circles  of  white  doth 
sewed  on  for  eyes,  red  flannel  tongue.  The  more  hid- 
eons  and  grotesque  it  can  be  made,  the  better,  Loretta 
screams,'\ 

Prof  See,  my  dear,  what  a  rare  specimen  of 
amphibia  I  have  just  got,  down  to  Keats's.  He  was 
opening  a  case  of  stuffed  animals  from  Egypt,  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  and  I  stepped  in  just  in  the  nick 
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of  time,  as  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  lifting  out  this 
magnificent  creatnre.  I  said,  I  must  secure  that  l)eforo 
any  one  else  sees  it.  He  said  it  was  worth  one  hun- 
dred  dollars.  I  told  him  one  hundred  dollars  was  cheap 
for  such  an  extraordinary  specimen,  and  I  bought  it  ot 
the  spot. 

L.  [aMde],  A  hundred  dollars  for  that  thing,  and 
his  wife  without  a  decent  dress  to  make  calls  in  I 

B,  Yes,  it  is  a  wonderfuUj*  curious  animal.  *Tis 
a  animal,  isn't  it? 

Prof.  This  is  an  animal,  my  dear.  How  often  do 
1  have  to  tell  you  to  use  the  indefinite  article  an  before 
a  noon  beginning  with  a  vowel ! 

JB.    Yes,  an  animal.     What  is  it  called,  Theo? 

Prof,  Crocodilis  Senegambisii  minor,  or  the  lesser 
crocodile  of  Senegambia.  It  very  much  resembles  the 
crocodile  of  the  Nile. 

[Enter  John  with  papers.  Throws  up  hands  and 
screams.']  Oh,  my  lud !  Oh,  bless  my  stars,  sir ! 
What's  this? 

Prof.  This  is  one  of  a  very  rare  order  of  crocodile 
from  Senegambia ;  the  only  one  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  but  one  other  stuffed  specimen  in  the  world ; 
that  is  in  the  museum  of  Napoleonic  trophies  in  Paris. 

John.  Yes,  sir.  And  I'm  thinking,  sir,  that  I 
would  n't  mind  if  this  one  was  in  Paris  along  with  it. 

Prof.     What  mail  have  you,  John  ? 

John.  Here,  sir.  \_As  the  lizard  lies  between  them, 
John  leans  over,  and  reaches  very  far  out,  to  hand  th6 
Professor  the  papers.  ] 

Prof.  Did  you  look  at  the  weather  probabilities  in 
the  post-ofi^ce  ? 
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John.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe,  sir,  there  was  increasing 
cloudiness  and  storm  areas  in  the  northwest. 

Prof,     Southeast,  you  mean. 

John,  Yes,  sir;  j'ou  are  right  there,  sir.  With 
local  showers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Prof.     Southern  portion,  it  should  be. 

John.  Yes,  sir.  Right  again,  sir.  Wind  setting 
from  the  southeast. 

Prof  From  the  northwest,  you  blockhead !  And 
clearing  weather  expected. 

John.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  it  exactly,  sir.  \^A9ide.'\ 
But  if  he  knows  so  well  himself,  why  does  he  always 
be  l)othering  my  brain  with  it  ? 

Prof  You  must  learn  to  be  more  particular,  John, 
in  regard  to  the  weather  probabilities.  They  are  of 
great  importance  to  me  in  making  out  my  thermomet- 
rical  calculations. 

John.     Yes,  sir. 

B.  [aside  to  L.^.     Did  you  ever  see  such  a  brain? 

John.  Mrs.  Theorem,  mem,  might  I  speak  with  you 
a  moment,  mem  ? 

B.  [crossing  over\ .     What  is  it,  John  ? 

John.  Mrs.  Theorem,  mem,  I  found  a  mud-turtle- 
under  my  bed  last  week,  and  an  adder  in  my  best  hat 
last  Sunday.  I  could  bear  with  things  the  like  of  these 
and  not  mention  them  ;  but  what,  mem,  I  can't  put  up 
with  is  master's  using  my  bottle  of  whiskey  to  pickle 
his  specimens  in,  so  as  that  when  I  goes  to  take  a 
drink,  scorpions  and  caterpillars,  and  such  Uke,  come 
bumping  up  against  my  teetfeund  sticking  in  my  throat, 
that  I  'm  like  to  be  choked,  as  happened  no  longer  ago 
than  this  morning  with  a  horn-beetle  as  big  as  mj 
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tiuimb,  mem.  That  I  can't  bear  with,  and  I  feel  that 
I  most  leave. 

B.  O  John!  What  will  your  master  say?  You 
are  the  only  man  he  ever  had  that  he  could  get  along 
with  at  all. 

John.  I  *m  very  sorry  for  your  sake  and  the  chil- 
dren's, mem.  But  I  feel  that  I  can't  hold  out  much 
longer  if  things  go  on  in  this  way ;  and  as  I  have  a 
sort  of  grudge  against  the  undertaker  in  this  town,  I 
have  a  special  reason  for  not  dying  here.  I  won't  give 
that  undertaker  a  job  if  I  can  help. 

B.  I  don't  know  what  your  master  will  do.  He 
hates  so  to  be  troubled  with  teaching  a  new  servant  his 
ways. 

John,  Yes,  mem.  I  don't  wonder  at  that.  But  if 
you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  speak  with  him,  you  migat 
soften  the  matter  a  bit,  perhaps.     \^Exit.'\ 

B.  Theo,  my  dear,  John  says  that  his  father  is 
dead,  and  he  has  got  to  go  home  and  settle  up  affairs. 
Will  you  please  pay  his  wages  ? 

Prof,  John  going  away !  How  long  does  he  expect 
to  stay? 

B.  I  'm  sure  I  can't  tell.  But  you  will  know  when 
he  comes  back,  if  he  ever  does.  Things  may  turn  out 
so  that  he  can't  be  spared  from  home,  3'ou  know. 

Prof.  Can't  be  spared  from  home  ?  Humph  !  He 
can't  be  spared  from  here.  I  must  go  see  about  this. 
[^Starts  toward  door,'} 

B.  [aside].  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  [Aloud.]  Theo, 
you  have  forgotten  this  lovely  snake  in  mj''  basket. 

Prof  Sure  enough,  I  had  forgotten  that.  Bring  it 
along,  will  you  ? 
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B,  [lifting  basket  toith  both  hands'] .  I  want  to  see 
you  skin  it  so  much  dear.  [Exit  both^  Professor 
dragging  lizard,'] 

L,  Well,  well !  They  say  love  is  a  great  leveller. 
And  a  greater  master,  I  should  add.  Think  of  our 
timid  Bertha,  who  was  afraid  of  a  mouse,  and  eoulc 
not  kill  a  spider,  carrying  that  dreadful  snake  in  hei 
work-basket,  and  talking  so  complacently  about  seeing 
it  skinned !  And  what  a  fearful  little  hypocrite  she 
has  become !  Evidently  Bertha  was  made  for  Theophi- 
lua,    I  certainly  was  not.     \ExU.'\ 
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BT  MRS.  BBES  SCRIBVER. 


CHARACTERS : 

Dolores  Merryman The  Aunt. 

Jacob  Merbyman Tho  T'^nole. 

Hope  Merryman Niece. 

Lieut.  Harry  Gay Lover  to  Hope. 

Desire  Know  all M.  D. 

Rose The  Maid  (colored). 

Scene  L  —  A  common  sitting-room.  Hope  alone,  reading  a 
letter j'  throws  it  on  the  floor,  drops  head  on  table,  and 
bursts  into  tears.    Enter  Aunt ;  stops  in  alarm. 

Aunt,  Why,  Hope !  wliat  can  have  happened  ? 
[^Hope  sobbing  all  the  time.']  What  is  it  ?  Shall  I 
call  your  uncle  ?  Are  you  sick  ?  Shall  I  send  for  the 
doctor  ? 

Hope  [lifting  her  head].  No,  aunt:  no  one  can 
help  rne  now. 

Aunt  [_droppi?ig  into  a  chair],  Mercy,  child !  you 
are  a  perfect  fright! 

JBbpe  [cri/ing].  There!  I  know  it.  That  is  just  it, 
and  he  will  say  so  too. 

Aunt,  He  will  say  so !  So  there  is  a  he  in  the  mat- 
ter !    It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  gals  of  this  day  have 
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a  heap  of  trouble  with  their  beaus.  Thank  the  stars, 
it  wa'n't  so  when  I  w:is  young.  In  those  good  old 
times,  if  a  young  man  liked  a  gal,  he  went  home  with 
her.  He  went  to  see  her.  He  did  n't  care  who  know'd 
it.  And  he  married  her.  No  flirting  round  comers 
never  intending  to  say,  "  Will  you  take  me,  for  better 
or  worse  ? "  There  was  no  going  home  with  this  one 
to-night,  squeezing  the  hand  of  that  one  to-morrow 
night,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  If  a  man  loved  a  gal,  he 
meant  marry :  if  he  did  n't,  he  left  her  alone.  Now,  I 
would  like  to  know  who  this  he  is.  [^Peering  over  her 
glasses,'] 

Hope  \^points  to  the  letter'].     There  is  his  letter. 

Aunt  \^ picking  it  ?(;?].  A  letter!  Well,  well!  A 
letter !  It  did  not  used  to  be  so  once.  [Reads,]  So 
the  young  ofiicer  is  coming  home  I  Bless  my  stare ! 
Why,  I  remember  now.  You  were  to  be  married  on 
his  next  leave.  And  so  he  is  on  his  way  1  I  must  say 
you  do  not  look  much  like  a  happy  gal  about  to  become 
a  beloved  wife. 

Hope,  That's  [sob]  just  [sob]  what  [sob]  I  am  not 
going  to  be. 

Aunt,  Mercy  sakos,  child !  [Looks  at  her  from 
head  to  foot,]  You  sha'  n't  have  him  if  you  don't  want 
him.     Perhaps  there  is  another  he. 

Hope,     But  I  do  want  him. 

Aunt,     Then  what  are  you  crying  about? 

Hope,  I  —  I  —  I  —  he  —  he  —  he — you  —  you  — 
you  — 

Aunt,  I  —  he  —  you  !  They  are  all  good  pronouns, 
Hope.  I  never  was  much  to  larnlng,  at  the  best,  but  I 
can  keep  that  much  straight.     Let  me  get  my  knitting- 
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work,  and  see  if  I  can  keep  the  nm  of  the  rest.  [^^ 
ffins  to  knit.']     Come,  speak  up. 

Hope.  Aunt,  you  know  all  that  ever  made  Harry 
Gay  care  for  me  was  my  hair ;  and,  now  that  I  have 
frizzed  and  crimped  it  until  it  has  all  dropped  out,  he 
will  not  care  for  me  one  bit. 

Aunt.  Just  as  I  said.  Where  is  your  pride,  Hope  ? 
I  would  not  marry  a  man  that  only  oared  for  my  looks. 

Hope.  But  then,  auntie,  you  do  not  know  half  how 
splendid  he  is,  and  all  the  girls  dying  of  envy.  Why, 
I  was  just  so  glad  that  my  hair  was  nicer  than  Fan- 
nie's,  for  he  liked  her  a  great  deal  the  best  until  he  saw 
mine  ;  and  how  I  used  to  j)uff  and  curl  it,  so  he  would 
just  have  to  admire  it. 

Aunt.  Hope  Merryman,  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
Where  is  that  flour-bag  of  combings  you  saved  ?  Why 
don't  you  give  him  that?  It  would  save  you  lots  of 
trouble,  and  him  all  the  expense  of  housekeeping. 
\JEnter  Uncle.]  Jacob,  do  you  hear  that?  I  say,  Ja- 
cob, do  you  hear  that  ?  Here  is  this  gal  —  our  niece  — 
your  sister  Polly's  only  darter  —  crying  about  a  man 
who  only  thinks  of  her  hair  !  —  her  hair !  do  you  hear 
that,  Jacob?  —  and  actually  acknowledges  she  tried  to 
catch  him.  Can't  you  deceive  him,  Hope  ?  Get  a  fine 
wig :  your  uncle  will  give  you  the  money.  Then  you 
can  have  all  the  puffs  and  crimps  you  want. 

Hope.     I  wrote  him  all  about  it  in  my  last  letter. 

Aunt.  That  shows  how  little  you  know.  It  does 
seem  to  me  the  gals  of  this  day  lack  common  sense. 

Uhde.  Sho,  sho !  don't  be  so  hard  on  the  poor  gal. 
She  is  better  off  now  than  her  old  uncle.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Dolores,  don't  you  think  you  would  like  me  a  leetle 
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better  if    I  had  a  leetle  less  of  a  skating-rink  here? 
\_Iitibs  his  bald  head.'] 

AvfiL     No,  Jacob,  no ! 

Uncle.  Woel,  now,  I  don't  know  about  that.  Seems 
to  me  I'd  kinder  look  oftencr  in  the  glass  myself. 

Aunt.  If  I  don't  think  you  two  are  born  fools. 
What  do  I  care  if  there  isn't  a  tooth  in  my  head?  I 
gness  I  eat  as  good  a  meal  as  Jin y  of  you,  and  never 
have  the  toothache.  Would  you  like  me  any  better, 
Jacob,  if  I  had  teeth  ? 

Uncle.  I  la,  ha,  ha !  Well  now,  it  does  seem  as  if 
you  would  look  a  leetle  better. 

\^Enter  m<tid.'\ 

Rose.  Dar's  a  som'body  down  djxr  as  wants  to  come 
up.  She  —  Lor'  bress  her !  —  ain't  got  no  name ;  least- 
wise, she  won't  tell'd  it.  She  said,  kinder  pertlike, 
how  she'd  be  'ticular  'bout  seein'  young  Missy  Hope  — 

Aunt.     Does  she  appear  to  be  a  lady  ? 

Hose.  On  dat  yere  matter  dare  might  be  many  'pin- 
ions. She  do  wear  mighty  big  glasses.  She  circuralo- 
cates  about  wid  a  bag  in  lier  hand,  and  I  'spect  for 
myself  she  am  a  life  insurance  agent,  or  a  lightning- 
rod  man.  Honisoever,  I  calculate  she  am  a  'spectable 
woman  for  all  dat ;  but  de  hat  am  drea'ful  small,  and 
de  ha'r  uncommon  big.  \^Spreads  hands  each  side  of 
head.'} 

U?icle.  Yes,  yes,  gal !  bring  the  woman  up.  [^JSxit 
Hose.'] 

Aunt.     Perh.ips  I  had  better  see  her  first  alone. 

Uncle.     No,  no,  Dolores  !  let  her  come  right  in  here. 

Aunt.  Then,  Jacob,  try  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  don't 
alarm  the  stranger  by  any  of  your  odd  ways. 
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Vhck.    Ha»  ha,  ha!    Well,  now! 

[J^/i^er  Hose  and  Desire  KnowaUy  MiD.Ji 

Hose  {_poi7Uinff  to  her'].  Here  she  be.  \_PoinHng 
to  others.']     There  they  is. 

Aunt,     How  do  you  do  ? 

Unde,  Morning,  marm.  [^Rising  and  bowing.] 
Rose,  give  the  madam  a  cheer.  [-Ro^e  gives  chair^ 
and  remains.] 

Aunt  [to  JRose].    You  can  go  now. 

Hose  [aside].  Not  much  do  Rose  go.  Dis  ye  child 
just  stays  where  she  be,  to  see  what's  up. 

AutU  [to  the  Doctor].  You  wish  to  see  my  niece. 
This  is  Miss  Merryman.     [To  Jiose,]    Go ! 

Hose  [turning  away].  Yes'm,  don't  ye  see  how  I 's 
goin'?     [Hemaifis  in  room.] 

Dr.  Good  people,  allow  me  to  introduce  myself,  — 
Dr.  Desire  Knowall,  —  hoping  that  my  name  may  sug- 
gest to  you  something  of  my  true  character,  and  give 
you  faith  in  the  wonderful  compound  I  now  offer,  — 
an  entirely  new  article,  just  introduced  to  the  public, 
which  will  —     [  Opens  bag.] 

Hope.  You  need  not  take  the  trouble,  my  good 
woman.     I  have  no  interest  in  anything  whatever. 

Dr,  But  this  simple  liquid  causes  hair  to  grow  — 
[Hape  screams^  and  catches  at  it.]  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  ?     I  thought  you  took  no  interest  in  anything. 

Hope,  Neither  do  I.  Take  the  old  stuff  away.  I 
do  not  believe  you  can  do  a  thing  with  it. 

Dr.  I  am  very  sorry  you  are  so  incredulous,  young 
lady.  I  came  to  your  house  expressly  to  give  you  back 
the  fine  head  of  hair  I  heard  you  had  lately  lost. 

Hope,    People  must  be  much  interested  in  my  affairs 
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to  mention  them  to  a  stranger.  If  it  would  do  ^  any 
good  —  No,  no !  I  know  you  cannot  help  me.  Do 
you  suppose  you  can  do  anything  for  such  a  head  as 
this  ?    [  Takes  off  her  cap^  showing  a  bald  headJ] 

Dr,  Of  course  I  can.  No  case  is  so  bad  but  that  I 
can  cause  to  grow  a  firm,  handsome,  luxuriant  gi-owth 
in  ten  minutes,  on  any  place  where  hair  has  ever  been 
before. 

Hose  [aside].  Golly,  but  I  '11  try  it  on  de  old  scrub- 
bing-brush ! 

Dr.  It  is  warranted  a  sure  thing  —  has  never  been 
known  to  fail.  I  can  make  grow,  for  a  lady,  crimps, 
curls,  frizzes,  puffs,  rats,  braids  —  whatever  you  choose ; 
and  for  a  gentleman,  whiskers,  mustaches,  imperial, 
goatee  —  whatever  his  taste  may  dictate. 

Hope  [holding  out  her  dress].  Give  me  every  bottle 
you  have,  no  matter  at  what  price. 

Uncle  [slowly].  Now,  jest  you  wait,  young  woman. 
There 's  more  folks  here  than  you.  I  want  to  know 
what  the  gal  can  do  for  me,  —  me,  the  old  man,  your 
Uncle  Jacob. 

Dr,  Oh,  sir !  it  will  smooth  out  your  wrinkles,  take 
the  stoop  out  of  your  shoulders,  strengthen  your  spinal 
column,  besides  giving  you  a  new  head  of  hair;  in 
fact,  make  you  ten  years  younger. 

Uncle,  Do  you  hear  that,  old  woman?  Do  you 
hear  that  ?  —  ten  years  younger !  Now,  if  you  only  had 
some  teeth ! 

Aunt,  Teeth,  indeed!  Why  should  I  want  to  ap- 
pear any  younger  than  I  am?  As  for  you,  you  always 
did  have  an  old  look.  For  myself,  I  am  contented  just 
as  I  am. 
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Uncle,  I  say,  yon  doctor  woman,  you  might  as  well 
leave  the  hull  lot  here.  But  when  you  do  so  much  for 
a  man,  don't  you  give  a  chromo,  and  throw  a  gold 
frame  in  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Au7)t  [ysith  dignity\  Jacob,  Jacob!  Don't  mind 
him,  madam. 

Dr.  I  enjoy  this  enthusiasm.  But  one  bottle  apiece 
will  be  all  you  need. 

Uncle  [puUing  out  his  purse].     What  is  to  pay? 

I}r,  One  dollar  a  bottle.  Sold  by  all  druggists 
tliroughout  the  country. 

Unde.  The  deuce !  That  all  ?  Weel,  give  me  a  bot- 
tle. You  don't  begin  to  feel  poorly,  do  ye,  mother,  for 
you  see  in  jest  about  ten  minutes  I'll  be  altogether  too 
young  for  you. 

Aunt.    You  are  a  pack  of  fools ! 

Dr.     And  you.  Miss  —  do  you  take  a  bottle  ? 

Hope.  In  perfect  faith,  dear  doctor ;  and  I  thank 
you  sincerely  for  coming  here. 

Uncle.  Now,  if  the  old  woman  would  take  one! 
Say,  Dolores !  \^She  draws  herself  up  with  dignity.] 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  Somehow,  wife,  you  don't  look  the  pic- 
ter  of  content.  Here  's  your  two  dollars,  marm,  and 
thank 'e.  Come,  Hope,  you'n'  I'll  try  the  consarn. 
[Exeunt  Unde  and  Hope.] 

[^Dr.  rises  to  go.] 

Aimt.  Stop  one  moment,  doctor.  Let  me  see  if 
Rose  is  listening.  [Looks  out  first  one  door.,  then  tJie 
other^  while  speaking.]  I  have  many  trials.  There, 
now  we  are  to  oui-selves.  Do  you  really  think  that  it 
might  make  teeth  start  anew  ? 

Dr.    The  thought  never  came  to  me ;  but  I  should 
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like  very  much  to  see  so  interesting  an  experiment 
tried,  and  know  the  result. 

Atmt.  We  should  be  happy  to  have  you  call  again, 
and  I  will  let  you  know  how  it  acts.     \^ExeunL'] 

\_Eiiter  Hose  singing  some  2ylantatio7i  song.  Sings 
a?id  siceej^s,  and  arranges  the  room.     Enter  Lieut. 

Lieut,  G.  Ah,  Rose,  good-morning!  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  alone,  so  that  I  can  inquire  for  the 
family. 

Rose.  Oh,  bress  me,  Marse  Gay !  ye  a'  most  scar'd 
dis  nigger  white  !  Yah,  yah,  yah  !  'Spects  de  don't 
know  ye'er  comin'.  Misses  in  dar  rooms.  Shall  I  call 
Missy  Hope? 

Ljieut.  G.  Yes  —  no.  Stop  a  moment,  Rose.  How 
does  your  mistress  look  iSnce  — since  —  since  — 

Hose.  Since  when  ?  dis  mornin'  ?  Oh,  she  be  dis- 
tractingly  lubly. 

Lieut.  G.  No,  no  I  Be  good.  Rose.  Here  is  a  piece 
for  you  to  buy  a  ribbon.  [  Gives  a  coin.']  You  know 
what  I  mean  —  since  her  hair  came  out.  How  does 
she  look  now  ? 

Hose.  Out  of  her  eyes,  sah,  just  as  she  did  afor'. 
Yah,  yah  !     Tank  ye,  Marse  Gay,  for  dis  yere  dollah ! 

Lieut.  G.     Rose,  how  about  her  hair  ? 

JRose.  Good  land,  Marse,  but  ye  ought  to  see  it ! 
Ye  neber  see'd  sich  a  si^ht  —  neber ! 

Lieut.  G.  [aside].  Oh,  I  knew  so !  [^Aloud.']  Rose, 
how  long  is  it  ? 

Hose.  Well,  Marse  Harry,  I  tink  how  it  am  jist  a 
little  mor'n  dat.  [^MeasicHng  on  her  finger,']  It's 
such  a  sight !     Yah,  yah,  yah  !     But  it 's  a-growin' ! 
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lAeut.  G.  Call  her.  I  must  see  her,  I  suppose. 
[_^xit  Hose,']  To  think  that  such  a  thing  should  have 
happened !  Was  ever  fate  so  hard  upon  a  man  before  ? 
and  that  man  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army! 
Here  has  come. my  wedding-day,  and  behold  a  bald- 
headed  bride.  Poor  Hope !  she  had  not  a  single  at- 
traction but  her  hair,  and  now  that  is  gone.  I  had  far 
better  have  taken  Jennie,  with  her  lovely  eyes,  or  else 
Fannie,  who  had  a  fortune.  I  was  sweet  on  that  girl 
until  I  saw  Hope  with  her  beautiful  hair.  I  could 
have  had  my  pick  of  the  girls  for  twenty  miles  around. 
If  there  was  only  some  way  to  get  out  of  this  I  If 
something  could  occur  to  break  the  engagement!  K  I 
had  only  received  that  last  letter  of  hers  before  I  had 
written  of  my  leave  of  absence,  she  should  never  have 
known  it.  I  could  have  run  down  to  Chester,  and 
passed  a  delightful  two  weeks  flirting  with  the  Clark 
girls,  and  no  one  need  been  the  wiser.  If  I  could  only 
see  some  honorable  way  out  of  this !  There  it  is  —  my 
honor !  I  suppose  I  think  more  of  my  honor  than  most 
men.  Nothing  else  has  brought  me  to  her  at  this  time ; 
and  I  flatter  myself,  that,  under  the  circimistances,  few 
men  would  have  come  at  all.  But  I  never  yet  have 
had  a  dishonorable  thought,  much  less  performed  a 
dishonorable  deed.  Here  comes  Hope  now.  I  must 
meet  her  with  open  arms.  She  must  never  know  my 
feelings. 

\_Miter  Hose.'] 

Hose.  Marse  Harry,  you'll  hab  to  wait  anudder 
while  yet,  I  'spec'.  Missy  Hope  is  dressing.  Lor! 
such  a  transmorgration  as  is  going  on  in  dig  yer  'feo- 
tionate  family ! 
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LieuL  G.     What  is  transmor  —    How  did  you  say 

it,  Rose? 

Hose,  O  Marse  Gay !  it 's  cause  and  effect  —  cause 
and  effect !  Glory !  but  it  be  monstrous  astonishing, 
nebberless !     [^Ici^.] 

Lieut,  G.  Good  fortune  favors  me  for  once.  I  will 
try  an  experiment.  [  Takes  a  bottle  froin  jwcAet,']  The 
woman  at  the  depot  said  it  would  grow  a  fine  beard  in 
three  minutes.  A  lady  cannot  take  down  her  curl- 
papers in  that  time.  Ah !  I  forget  there  is  nothing  on 
that  head  to  curl !  We  will  say  button  her  boots, 
then :  that  will  give  })lenty  of  time.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  woman  lied,  and  I  do  not  know  as  there  is 
any  special  need  of  my  wishing  to  grow  much  heavier 
whiskei-s;  but  then  I  will  try  it.  Is  there  no  glass 
here  ?  Oh,  yes !  [^tur?i8  to  it,  sta7idi?ig  back  to  audience, 
rubs  vigor oiAsly,  talking  the  while,']  here  is  one.  Not 
as  good  as  I  am  used  to,  but  will  do  very  well.  [  Turns 
back,  caressing  a  long,  heavy  beard,]  I  do  not  know, 
but  [turns  ajid  looks  again  in  the  glass]  I  think  [to 
audieyice]  that  it  is  rather  becoming.  I  cannot  tell 
which  is  the  most  astonishing,  —  that  my  whiskers 
should  have  grown  so  much,  or  that  a  woman  should 
have  told  the  exact  truth.  [Looks  again  in  the  glass 
adrniringlyj]  But  here  comes  Hope.  No !  not  Hope. 
This  lady  is  beautiful,  .and  has  long,  flowing  hair.  It 
must  be  the  Cousin  Annie  so  often  mentioned  in  Hope's 
letters.  Why  was  I  in  such  haste  to  engage  myself? 
One  would  a  thousand  times  make  that  head  Mrs. 
Lieut.  Gay's.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  make  love  to  her, 
anyway.  I  will  pretend  not  to  see  her ;  then  she  will 
have  to  speak.     [iSits  at  table  and  opens  a  book.'] 
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[JSh^gr  Sope^  magnificent  hair  fl<ymng  over  shotd- 
ders,"] 

Hope  [aside'].  My  goodness !  this  must  be  one  of 
Harry's  friends.  How  splendid  he  is !  I  wish  that  Har- 
ry bad  such  whiskers.  Perhaps  he  has  come  to  tell  me 
that  a  gun  has  exploded,  or  the  cars  run  off  the  track,  or 
some  accident  has  killed  poor  Harry,  and  —  then  —  he 
will  fall  in  love  with  me,  and,  after  a  proper  time,  will 
offer  himself.  If  he  does  I  will  have  him,  if  it  should 
be  to-morrow.  I  will  speak  to  him  and  hear  the  bad 
news.     [Aloud,']     Good-morning,  sir! 

Liexit,  G,  [aside].  Thunder  and  Mars !  how  much 
her  voice  sounds  like  Hope !  [Aloud,]  Is  Miss  Hope 
Merryman  at  home  ? 

Hope  [aside].  My!  how  much  his  voice  is  like 
Harry's !  [Aloud.]  I  think  she  is :  have  you  a  mes- 
sage for  her  ? 

Lieut,  G.  Pardon  a  stranger's  curiosity,  but  there 
is  such  a  resemblance  in  your  tones  to  those  of  my 
friend.  Miss  Merryman,  that  I  judge  there  is  some  near 
relationship  existing. 

Hope,  You  are  right :  there  is,  quite  near.  And  I 
beg  the  privilege  of  inquiring  if  you  are  a  friend  of 
Lieut.  Gay? 

Lieut,  G,  The  very  best  friend  he  has.  Allow  me. 
[Hands  her  his  card,] 

Hope  [reads'],  "  Lieut.  Harry  Gay."  Beg  pardon, 
young  man  :  I  know  better  than  that.  Do  you  suppose 
Lieut.  Gay  would  not  know  me,  Hope  Meri*yman,  but 
would  stand  there  inquiiing  if  I  was  a  relation  of 
hers? 

Lieut.  O.    And,  begging  your  pardon,  miss,  Hope 
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Merryman  would  have  known  Harry  Gay  much  belter 
than  you  do. 

Hope,  If  you  are  pleased  to  doubt  my  very  exist- 
ence, here  is  the  lieutenant's  last  letter,  bearing  date 
of  Tuesday  last. 

Lieut,  G.  [aside'].  That  is  my  letter.  How  did  tl.e 
girl  get  it  ?  \_Aloud,'\  And  here  is  Hope's  last  letter 
to  the  lieutenant.     What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Hope  [amde].  The  young  gentleman  certainly  has 
my  letter.     [She  bursts  out  laughing.'] 

Lieut,  G,  What  is  it  ?  Do  tell  me,  oh,  my  dear 
young  lady,  what  can  have  happened ! 

Hope.  O  Harr}"^,  Harry !  I  know  what  has  changed 
us  so.  [Points  to  the  table  ichere  Hurry* s  bottle  stands.] 
It  is  the  effect  of  Carboline,  —  that  wonderful  Carbo- 
line! 

Lieut,  G,  [embracing  her].  My  own  beautiful  Hope  ! 
Yes,  I  see.  The  same  lovely  girl  you  always  were. 
How  coujd  I  have  been  so  blinded  ?  I  am  more  than 
delighted  to  see  you.  And  you  —  you  have  counted 
every  moment  with  anxiety  since  I  wrote  I  was  com- 
ing? 

Hope,    Indeed  I  have. 

Lieut.  G.  While,  as  for  me,  I  was  never  before  so 
impatient  to  reach  you.  How  lovely  your  hair  is, 
Hope  !  It  really  seems  as  if  it  was  more  perfect  than 
ever. 

Hope,  Tell  me  truly,  Harry,  when  you  received  my 
letter,  saying  all  my  hair  was  gone,  did  not  you  wish 
you  had  never  seen  me,  or  else  you  were  engaged  to 
Fannie? 

Lieut.  G.     Such  a  thought  never  entered  my  head. 
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Why,  my  beloved,  I  love  you  for  your  own  sweet  self 
alone.     You  believe  nie,  don't  you,  daiTmuj? 

Hope  \aside\  Oh,  what  a  lie!  \^Aloud,'\  Of  course 
I  do,  dear.  I  am  jmsitive  I  know  exactly  how  much 
you  care  for  me.     Come,  let  us  find  aunt. 

CURTAIN. 


Scene  II.  —  A  kitchen.    Rose  singing ,  and  paring  slices  of 
pumpkin.    A  piece  drops  on  the  floor, 

Mose.  Take  keer  dar.  Rose !  Old  mass.i  Ml  be  'pear- 
ing  'bout  des  premises  wid  his  "Take  keer,  Hose;  be 
keerful."  \_Bell  rings,']  Ring  away  dar.  Old  bell. 
'Pears  to  me  the  hull  house  is  upside  down,  'tween 
Carbolinkura  and  Missy  Hope  getting  mar'id.  I 's  goin' 
to  get  some  o'  dat  da  stuff,  and  see  how  dis  nigger's 
wool  will  look.  'Speots  't  will  look  pretty  fine.  [J?e// 
ring8,'\  Tink  dem  folks  must  want  sonifin ;  must  go 
for  sartain.  [JKciV/  returns  immediatthj  icith  a  hot- 
Ue.']  Yah,  yah !  I's  jest  'fiscated  dis  yere  bottle  in 
Missy  Hope's  room.  What '11  I  do  wid  it  fust?  Oh, 
golly!  dar's  dat  scrubbing-brush.  Dat  doctor  dat 
brought  dis  yere  said  hair'd  grow  where  it  was  'fore. 
Missy  Merryman's  allers  finding  fault  'cause  de  brush 
wear  out,  and  I  ruined  dis  one  trying  spcriments  on 
the  sidewalk.  I'll  fix  it  now,  'fore  she  nebber  know'd 
it.  [^Rubs  ity  pourijig  on  contents  of  bottle,']  Bress 
my  soul,  I  can  feel  de  hair  growin'.  Dar 's  dat  spider 
'gin  I  lost  dis  mo'nnin'.  I  '11  kill  ye  sure  dis  time. 
[^Stamps  on  the  floor  ufUil  she  gets  behind  table/ 
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Strikes  a  hard  blow  with  brifsh,']  Dar,  you  are  done 
for  now,  sartain.  [  Turns  to  audie?ice  with  a  new 
brush.'}  Well,  now,  if  dis  yere  don't  beat  all.  I  '11  try 
dis  new  inwention  on  my  head  too.  [^liubs  some  on 
her  head.  Without,  "  l^ose  !  Rose ! "]  Dat  old  woman, 
she  am  allers  where  one  don't  want  her  'sj)ecially.  I  '11 
hide  behind  de  table,  whar  she  won't  find  dis  cliild  dis 
time.     [^Ilides.     Enter  Aimt,'] 

Aunt,  Rose!  Rose!  Why,  where  are  you?  This 
is  the  way  our  work  is  generally  done.  Kitchen  empty 
and  Rose  not  to  be  found.  \^lHcks  up  brush,']  I  must 
say  Rose  is  improving.  I  expected  this  brush  to  have 
been  all  worn  out.  It  really  does  not  look  as  if  it  had 
been  used  at  all.  Why,  what  has  that  girl  here?  A 
bottle  of  Carboline,  as  I  live!  Xow  is  a  good  chance 
to  try  if  it  will  make  teeth  form.  Thank  fortune,  I 
have  always  had  a  good  head  of  hair.  [^Rubs  awhile, 
th£7i  feels  in  her  mouth,']  I  really  believe  I  feel  them 
coming.  \_P9-esses  ha)id  over  face,]  Oh,  how  my  face 
does  ache!  The  old,  old  pain  is  there;  yes,  and  the 
teeth  too. 

Hose  [I'ushes  out  from  beneath  table],  O  Missus, 
Missus  Merryman !  Oh,  gorry !  what '11  I  ever  do? 
O  Missus!  oh!  \^While  behind  table  she  has  pulled 
tcig  out  large,] 

Aunt,     Rose,  what  is  the  matter? 

Hose  \_ points  at  her  Iiead],  'Pears  like  you  got  no 
eyes.     Oh !     [  Groans.] 

\_Enter  Uncle,  inth  fine  head  of  hair,  Hope,  and 
Lieut,  Gay,] 

Uncle,    |Be  keerful.  Rose.     What's  the  matter? 

Hope.     O  Rose !  what  has  happened  ? 
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Lieut.  G.  Seems  to  me  there  is  .a  great  noise 
here. 

Aunt.  Rose,  you  tell  us  immediately  what  all  this 
is  about ! 

^ose  [_turni?ig  to  Hope],  You  am  kuowins:,  Missy 
Hope,  how  de  old  missus  dar  is  mighty  'ticular  'bout 
my  combing  dis  yere  head  'fore  breakfast  ebry  blessed 
mornin'.  Don't  ye  see  I's  gone  and  done  it  now? 
How 's  I  gwine  to  clare  out  dis  yere  wool,  nohow  ? 
Oh !     [  Groans^  rocks  back  and  forthJ] 

Hope.     But  how  did  this  happen? 

Itose,  1  's  just  helped  myself  to  your  Carbolinktum 
up  dar,  and  —  O  Lor!  what '11  come  ob  dis  darkey 
now  is  mor'n  I  ken  tell. 

Lieut,  G.  You  might  put  on  some  more,  Rose,  and 
you  'd  soon  make  a  fortune  selling  curled  hair  for  mat- 
tresses. 

Hose,  You  go  'long,  Marse  Gay.  You  don't  know 
noffin'  'bout  it. 

Aufit.  Perhaps  Rose  and  Mr.  ^ferryman  had  better 
enter  into  partnership.     \^lMUf/lis.'] 

Hose.  Golly  to  goodness!  Missus  has  gone  and 
done  and  got  teeth  !     Ob,  bress  us  an'  save  us ! 

JLieuL  G,     Mrs.  Merry  man,  do  open  your  mouth. 

Hope.     Aunt,  have  you  stolen  a  Carboline  bottle  ? 

Uncle.  Weel,  I  am  beat  now.  That  gal  did  always 
get  the  best  of  me.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[_JEJnter  Dr.  Knoioall.'] 

Dr.  I  could  make  no  one  hear,  so  followed  the 
sounds.  I  would  not  have  intruded,  but  I  am  really 
anxious  to  know  the  result  of  this  morninc^'s  call. 

Uncle.      Perfectly   satisfactory,   my  dear    madam. 
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[jRose  looks  in  doctor*8  valise.']  Be  keerful,  Rose. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lieut,  6r.  [taking  Hope^s  hand^  leading  fonoard,'] 
You  have  united  our  hearts  anew  in  the  bonds  of  true 
love. 

Aunt,  I  am  the  only  one  here  that  can  talk  sense. 
You  have  given  me  the  toothache,  you  have  made  that 
old  man  think  lie  is  young  and  handsome,  you  have 
made  two  blessed  fools  greater  fools  than  ever,  and 
you  have  nearly  frightened  this  poor  black  gal  out  of 
her  senses. 

Hose,  But,  bress  de  Lor',  honey !  you  did  inwigo- 
rate  dis  yere  brush.     [Picks  up  scrid>bing-brush,'\ 

Dr,  You  see  what  I  have  done ;  and  now  \to  audi- 
ence\  friends,  if  there  are  any  among  you  who  would 
renew  hair,  both  in  length  and  thickness  (and  beauti- 
ful hair  is  a  joy  forever),  you  have  only  to  ask  the 
best-looking  druggist  in  the  city  to  i)rocure  you  a 
bottle  of  Carboline. 

CUBTAIN. 
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TMXLOB.  TBBATBICAL  IN  On  AOT. 


DooTSB  MiLDVAY,  Examining  Physician, 
Mb8.  Schlawvalk  Vom  Dbuvble. 

PATIXyTS, 

Haks  Pbtbb  Von  Dbcjmble. 

M&s.  Bbidgbt  O'Habbioan. 

Mb.  Gbobob  WashinotoNi  btc.  Dobbs. 

John  Flahbbtt.  ^ 

TOH. 

Hagkman. 

Scene. — Hospital  office.  Bench  or *number  of  wooden 
chairs  ranged  along  tvatt^  facing  avdience.  Desk 
with  chair  at  end  of  stage  opposite  to  and  fronting 
door, 

[^Enter  Mrs,  O'Harrigan.']  Och !  musha,  musha  I 
Where 's  the  docthur  noo  ?  It 's  the  tearin'  hurry  I  'm 
in.  Faix !  and  the  rashcally  docthur  off  beshportin' 
hisself  on  the  Brighton  road  wid  his  foine  team,  I  '11  be 
l)ound !  Och !  wirra,  worra  !  Noo,  mind  ye  !  This  is 
the  way  the  city  fathers  looks  afbher  us  poor  craythiu^, 
is  it?  Pajin'  the  docthurs  a  big  shalary  to  buy  farrst 
horrses  wid,  and  a  lone  widdy  woman  loike  me  a-waitin* 
at  the  horrspitil  all  the  day  wid  nobody  to  get  slipache 
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wid  but  me  own  blissid  self,  barrin'  a  fly  or  two  on  the 
windy. 

\_Enter  Mrs.  Von  Drumble^  hackman^  and  Tom,  car- 
rying Hans  Peter  wrapped  in  numerous  blankets.  Set 
II.  P.  on  bench.  Exit  Tom  and  Jiackman.  Mrs.  V.  D. 
wraps  blankets  around  her  husband.'] 

Mrs.  OH.  Arrah  noo  !  What  is  it  3^0  '11  be  wantin' 
the  da}'^  ?  Niver  a  docthur  will  there  be  at  the  horrs- 
pitil  the  wake.  Out  wid  ye,  I  say !  Tliic  is  n*t  the 
wake  the  docthur  resaves  patients,  I  tell  ye. 

Mrs.  V.  D.  [knittinrj  placidly'].  I  haf  nottings  to 
say  mit  de  Irish. 

Mrs.  O'll.  What'U^'e  be  afther  sa^in,  ye  Dutch 
donke}'  ? 

Mrs.  V.  D.     I  haf  nottings  to  say  mit  de  Irish^ 

Mrs.  OH.  What  is  that  ye  Ve  shpakin'  about  the 
Irish?     Ye  sourkrout,  nix  cum  rous  Dutchman,  ye  ! 

Mrs.  V.  D.  I  haf  nottings  to  sa}'  mit  de  Irish,  I 
dells  you.  Unt  Hans  Peter,  he  haf  nottings  to  say  mit 
de  Irish  too. 

H.  P.      Yaw.     Mine  vrow  say  so,  vnt  I  sa}'  so,  too. 

[^Enter  Mr.  Dobbs,  very  much  drawn  up  tvith  rheu- 
matis'tn.] 

Mr.  Dbbbs.     Owch !     Where's  the  doctor?     ^Sits.] 

Mrs.  OH.  If  it 's  a  docthur  ye  're  wantiu'  ter  say. 
it 's  the  wrong  horrspitil  ye  're  come  till  intirely. 

Mr.  Dobbs.     AYhiit  do  you  moiin  ?     Owt\'w  ! 

Mrs.  OH.     The  docthur  '11  not  be  here  the  wake. 

Mr.  Dobbs.  Ooooh  I  Won't  be  here  this  week  I 
What  do  you  mean  ?     Oh  ! ! 

^frs.  0*11.  It's  got  anither  call  he  has  to  a  horrs- 
pitil out  on  the  Brighton  road,  ye  mind. 
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Mr,  Dobbs.  Owch!  Is  that  so?  Wal,  I  s'posc 
they'll  send  another  one.  Ohh  !  Good  gracious,  how 
it  grips ! 

Mrs.  OH,  No,  it's  not  be  afther  sindin'  another 
docthur  they  wull.  So  ye  'd  betther  move  yere  shtumps. 
It 's  too  poor  the  city  fathers  are  —  Ilivin  save  *era  !  — 
to  pay  no  more  nor  one  docthur's  bills.  Especiall}' 
such  of  'em  as  kapes  a  horrspitil  on  the  Brighton  road, 
begorra! 

Mr,  Dobbs,  Owch!  Oh,  thunder!  What  is  this 
Dutch  nigger  a  sputterin'  about  ? 

Mrs,  V,  D,  Ich  beeii  niclit  no  nigger  meself !  I 
haf  not  shputtered.  I  haf  not  said  von  vord.  Unt 
Hans  Peter  haf  not  shputtered,  too. 

H.  P.     Yaw,     Mine  vrow  say  so,  unt  I  say  so,  too. 

\^Enter  John  Flaherty  on  crutches^  one  foot  drawn 
up  and  tarapped,'] 

John  Flaherty,  Och  !  it 's  kilt  I  am  !  it  *s  kilt  I  am  ! 
it's  kilt  I  am  intirely !  Oh,  docthur,  docthur,  docthur 
dear! 

Mr,  Dobbs,  There  ain't  no  doctor  here.  Oh! 
Owww  I     Set  down  and  wait  for  him. 

J,  F,  \_groans'\.  It's  set  down  I  can't  widout  shtand- 
in'  up,  and  it's  shtand  up  I  can't  widout  layin'  down, 
and  it's  shtay  layin'  I  cau't  at  all  at  all,  but  shtandin' 
on  me  head.  Oh,  it's  kilt  I  am,  it's  kilt  I  am! 
And  what  '11  the  childers  do  now,  I  duuno.  [Enter  Dr, 
Mildmay,']  Och,  docthur  dear!  docthur  dear!  It's 
dead  I  am  the  day.  [Mrs.  O'lL  rushes  to  the  doctor^ 
and  follows  him  as  he  walks  to  the  desk.'] 

Mrs,  G'H,  Och,  docthur  darliut !  May  Hivin's 
blessin's  light  upon  ye  !     It's  the  bluidy  hurry  I 'm  in. 
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and  may  ye  niver  know  want  nor  poverty  !  And  the 
saints  defind  ye,  flir  it 's  a  foine  countenance  ye  have, 
docthur,  and  it 's  the  wonderful  handsome  man  ye  are 
intirely,  barrin'  that  yere  eyes  are  that  overmuch  brill- 
iant as  to  be  dazzlin'. 

Dr.  M,  Sit  down,  will  you,  woman !  Come  here, 
my  good  fellow  [to  J.  -F.].     WTiat  is  your  name? 

Mrs,  QH,  Ma}'  ye  niver  know  the  nade  of  a  Mnd, 
docthur,  honey !  But  it 's  the  shwate  smile  ye  have,  and 
it 's  the  murtherin'  hurry  I  'm  in ! 

Dr,  M,  Sit  down,  woman!  What's  your  name? 
[to  J.  F.'] 

J,  F,  Me  name  is  John  Flaherty,  plaze  j^ere  Honor. 
But  if  it  was  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  it's  dead  I'd  be  orl 
the  same. 

Dr.  M.  [writes  in  note-booTi],  John  Flaherty. 
Where  were  3'ou  born  ? 

J,  F,  Faix !  What  is  it  till  ye,  docthur,  where  1 
was  borrn?  Sure  I  was  borm,  and  that  ye  can  say, 
or  I  wouldn't  be  hayre  at  all  at  all. 

Dr.  M.  Rules  of  the  institution.  Where  were  3'ou 
bom? 

J.  F.  That  ain't  me  name,  ma}'  it  plaze  ye !  It's 
John  Flaherty,  and  not  Rools  Thinstitooshuu.  May 
Rools  Thinstitooshun  niver  suffer  the  pain  I  'm  in  the 
day! 

Dr.  M,     Well,  come,  where  were  you  born? 

J.  F.     In  Allyballycall3xashaleeu,  may  it  plaze  ye. 

Dr.  M,  [writing'].  That's  a  ^rep-mendous  long  name, 
is  n't  it  ? 

J.  F.  It 's  not  my  fault  that  I  worr  n't  borned  in  a 
place  wid  a  shorrt  name,  docthur. 
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Dr.  M,     Very  true.     Where  do  you  live  now  ? 

J,  F,  Well,  it*8  the  throoth  111  be  tellin*  yezo. 
Whin  I  ftirrst  coomed  till  this  country  —  and  it 's  sorry 
am  I  I  iver  set  eyes  on  it !  —  I  shtarted  to  coom  till 
Califemy. 

Dr,  M.     Never  mind  that.     Where  do  you  live  now  ? 

J.  F.  WuU,  it's  lived  most  ivcrywhere  I  have,  sinci* 
I  coomed  till  this  murtherin*  counthry,  bedad  !  There  *s 
Wathertown  wan.  Maiden  two,  Somerville  thray  — 

Dr.  M,  Never  mind  that,  John.  Where  are  you 
now,  —  in  the  city  ? 

J.  F,     That  I  am,  as  ye  may  say  fur  yorself. 

Dr,  M.  You  live  in  Boston,  do  you?  In  the  cit}' 
proper? 

J.  F.  No,  docthur  dear.  It  *s  niver  the  inside  of 
the  city  proper  did  I  iver  say,  barrin'  the  wan  time  that 
mesilf  and  Pegg}',  me  wife,  had  a  bit  shcrimmagc,  and  I 
tapped  her  shlightly  on  the  head  wid  the  table  leg.  I 
took  me  rations  in  ^he  proper  for  a  few  days  thin,  but 
it 's  not  livin'  there  ye  cud  call  it. 

Dr.  M.  John  Flaherty !  It  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  to  j'our  case,  unless  you  tell  me  at  once 
your  street  and  number. 

J.  F.  The  shtrate  and  number  is  it  ve  're  wantin',  doc- 
thur  ?  Why  did  n't  ye  tell  me  that  afore  ?  It 's  not  the 
loikes  o'  John  Flaherty  wad  be  withholdin'  'em  from  a 
ladylike  jentleman  loike  yerself. 

Dr.  M.  Ver}'  well,  very  well.  Ann  Street,  is  it? 
,  J.  F.  Och!  noo,  docthur,  it's  a  Yankee  3-e  are  fur 
a  guess ;  73  Ann  Shtreet,  that 's  where  I  reside,  wid 
meself  and  the  pig  and  the  childers,  and  Toggy,  mo 
wife,  whin  she  arrn't  on  the  Island,  as  she  is  at  t\v 
nrisint  shpakin*. 
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Dr.  M,     What  trade  do  you  follow  for  a  living? 

J,  F.  Faix,  docthur!  the  thrade  I  follow  for  me 
livin*  has  been  the  d3'in*  of  me.  If  I  hadn't  worked 
fur  me  livin*  it's  livin'  I'd  be  this  day.  But  beease 
I  dyed  fur  me  livin'  it 's  dead  I  am  intirely.  It  was 
tryin*  fur  to  live  that  kilt  me,  sure,  as  indade  ye  may 
think  since  it 's  dye  1  do  to  live,  and  that 's  as  thrue 
as  if  the  praste  had  shpoke  it.  But  it 's  dyed  I  have 
wanst  too  much,  and  come  to  me  death  by  it,  more 
betoken. 

Dr.  M.     Ah  !  you  are  a  d^'er?     [  Writes. 1^ 

J.  F.     Thrue  for  ye,  honey  ! 

Dr.  M.     How  were  vou  hurt? 

J.  F.     Wjis  ye  iver  in  a  dye-house,  docthur? 

Dr.  M.     No. 

J.  F.     Thin  how  can  I  tell  ye  how  I  got  me  hurrt? 

Dr.  M.     Why,  where  were  you  hurt? 

J.  F.     In  the  dve-house,  sure. 

Dr.  M.     Yes,  but  how? 

J.  F.  [coaxingly'].  Docthur,  dear,  are  ye  sure  ye 
niver  was  in  a  dve-house  ? 

Dr.  M.     Ver}'  sure, 

J.  F.  [(les]}ondingly'].  Wull,  thin,  I  can't  t-^ll  ye 
how  I  was  hurrt. 

Dr.  M.     You  have  got  a  bad  foot,  I  see. 

J.  F.  Thrue  fur  3'e,  bad  enough!  It's  a  moighty 
good  hand  3'e  are  at  a  guess. 

Dr.  M.     Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  foot  ? 

J.  F.     Wull  now,  docthur,  honey,  was  ye   niver  in, 
a  dye-house  ? 

Dr.  M.     No,  no,  John. 

J.  F.  Wull,  thin,  how  can  I  deshcribe  till  ye  what 
is  the  matter  wid  me  fut? 
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Dr.  M.    It  got  crashed  in  the  machinery,  I  suppose. 

J.  F.  Oh,  it's  ignerrant  ye  are  as  a  new-bomi 
babby.  Fhat  machinery  wud  there  be  in  a  dye-house 
to  crush  the  fut  aven  of  a  bedboog? 

Dr.  M>  Oh,  you  Ve  sprained  it,  have  you, — put  it  out 
Df  joint? 

J.  F.     It's  wide  enough  ye  are  o'  the  marrk,  docthur. 

Dr.  M.     H'm  !  biu*ned  yourself? 

J,  F.  WuUnoo,  it's  burmt  I  am  in  one  sinse,  and 
it's  not  I  am  in  another.  Docthur,  was  ye  ivcr  iu  a 
dye-house  ? 

Dr.  M,  Supposing  that  I  had  been  in  a  dye-house, 
what  is  the  matter  with  j'our  foot  ? 

J.  F.  Supposin'  ye  had  been  intil  a  dye-house,  I 
shtepped  intil  wan  o'  the  vats. 

Dr.  M.     Oh,  and  scalded  your  foot,  did  you  ? 

J,  F,  Och !  it 's  the  beauthefulist  luck  ye  have  wid 
guessin'.  For  it's  shcalded  me  fut  I  did  that  the  fit  sli 
orl  biled  off  me  bones  as  clane  as  ye  cud  pick  'em  wid 
a  knife  and  forrk,  barrin'  a  moutliful  or  two  on  me  big 
toe. 

Dr.  M.  Heavens  and  earth,  John  I  vou  don't  moan 
to  say  it's  as  bad  as  that?     [  Writes  on  slip  of  jxiper.'] 

J.  F.  Wull  noo,  docthur,  do  ye  min'  the  bit  shtrip 
o'  plank  that  rins  along  betune  the  vats,  and  they  a 
singin'  loike  noightingales,  and  I  a  warrkin'  along  the 
plank  just  thiukin'  of  nothin'  at  orl,  wid  a  shtick  in 
me  han'  to  shtir  up  the  dye-shtuff  and  kape  it  from 
settlin'  on  the  botthem,  and  ef  it  had  n't  been  fur  that 
shtick  bitten' the  botthem  before  me  fut  did,  it's  not 
hayre  I'd  be  to  tell  ye  the  tale. 

Dr.  M.  [ringing  belli-     Were  you  in  long? 
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J.  F.  Bedad!  it's  the  quickest  move  I  iver  made 
in  my  life,  whin  I  went  out  o'  the  hot  vat  and  intil  the 
coold  wan.     [Enter  Tom.'] 

Dr  M.  [handing  Tom  paper].  Take  this  man  to 
Dr.  Camj. 

Tom,  Yes,  sir.  Come  along.  [Exit  Tom  and  J. 
F,  groaning]. 

Mrs,  O'H.  [spritiginjg  np].  It's  the  beauthifulist 
patience  ye  've  showed  with  that  wearisome  shpalpeen, 
docthur,  jewel !  and  it 's  the  hurry  I  'm  in  meself. 

Dr,  M,     Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ? 

Mrs.  0*H.  Ye  sav  I  must  go  out  on  the  two-o'clock 
train  the  night  — 

Dr.  M.     Well,  you  have  four  hours  yet,  then. 

Mrs.  O'H.  Four  hours !  How  does  that  happen, 
I  'd  like  to  know  ?  Fhat  time  does  the  two-o'clock  train 
be  lavin',  I  dunno? 

Dr.  M.     Just  sixty  minutes  after  one. 

Mrs.  O'H.  Oh,  that's  the  dirthy  thrick  that  was 
played  on  me.  Do  j'c  mind  the  little  fellow  in  the  bit 
room  wid  the  windy  in  it  down  till  the  dapot? 

Dr.  M.     The  ticket -master?    Yes. 

Mrs.  O'H.  Sure,  and  he  telded  me  that  the  thrain 
lift  at  two  o'clock  prezactly. 

Dr.  M.  Oh,  well,  there  don't  half  of  tliose  fellows 
know  anything  about  the  trains  ;  they  get  in  by  favor- 
itism. I  suppose  that  fellow  was  put  in  by  the  Repub- 
lican party :  one  of  Grant's  poor  relations,  like  as  not. 

Mrs.  O'H.  Oh,  it's  the  dhreadful  corrupshun  there 
is  in  this  coonthry ! 

Dr.  M,  Yes,  we  need  a  Democratic  President  tc 
straighten  matters. 
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Mrs.  OH.  Thnie  ftir  ye  !  that 's  what  we  do  !  And 
lt*8  Teddy  McGoolough  himself  will  be  dapot-master 
thin,  why  not;  and  thin,  if  I  marry  Teddy,  it's  meself 
will  be  ridin*  orl  day  on  the  carrs  wid  me  big  shawls 
and  foine  dhresses,  along  wid  the  other  grandees'  ladies 
Arrah! 

\I>T.  M.  beckons  to  Mr.  Dobbs^  wJvo  appro<iches  with 
many  groans  and  contortions,!^ 

Dr,  M.     What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Dobbs,  George  Washington — oh!  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson—  owwch!  Andrew  Jackson  Martin — o-o-o-oh! 
Van  Buren  Zaeh — ah!  ary — oh!  Taylor — o-o-o-oh! 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  Dobbs. 

Dr.  M.     Where  born  ? 

Mr.  Dobbs.  O-o  oh  !  Well,  I  was  bom  at — ach  ! 
Grandpap's.  Ma'm  went  up  hum  for  the — o-o-oh! 
nussin'.     Oh,  gracious ! 

Dr.  M.  H'm !  Well,  what  was  the  name  of  your 
native  town  ? 

Mr.  Dobbs.  Wall,  my  native  town  is,  I  suppose, 
— oh!  Greenfield — owwch!  but  I  war  n't  born  there, 
I  was  bom  up  to — oh!  tare  and  blazes!  grandpap's. 

Dr,  M.     Your  parents  resided  in  Greenfield  ? 

Mr.  Dobbs.  Yes,  most  o'  the  time.  They  moved 
up  there  when  I  was — oh,  gracious!  'bout  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  old.     Thunderation  ! 

Dr.  M.  [ster^ily~\.  How  long  did  your  mother  staj 
at  your  grandfather's  after  you  were  born  ? 

Mr.  Dobbs.  Well,  I  dunno  exactly — ow !  never 
beared  just  the  —  ach  !  length  o'  time. 

Dr.  M.     How  long  do  you  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Dobbs.  Wall,  I  dun  no  —  ugh  !  guess  she  got 
itbout  as  soon  as — ow  !  other  wiuimiu. 
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Dr.  M,  And  she  went  back  home  as  soon  as  sIm 
got  about,  eh? 

Mr,  Dohbs.  Exactly,  doctor.  E-e-e-e-eh !  went  back 
to  Hameytown. 

Dr.  If,  Where  you  stayed  till  you  were  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  old  ? 

Mr,  Dobbs.  That's  it,  doctor,  it's  wonderAil — Ah ! 
how  you  do  get  at  things. 

Dr.  M.  Well,  if  I  can't  get  at  them  one  way,  I 
must  another,  you  know.  Was  it  Hameytown,  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr,  Dobbs,  No,  I  swon ;  I  did  n't  know  there  was 
a  Hameytown  in  Massachusetts  1 

Dr.  M.     Ah!  what  Suite  did  j'ou  come  from,  then? 

Mr.  Dobbs.  Wall,  I  come  from  Illinoy  here,  but  I 
h  ul  been  out  to  Arkansaw.     Oh !  oh !  bl-a-zes  ! 

Dr.  M.  \sterydy\.  Do  you  know  what  State  you 
were  bom  in? 

Mr.  Dobbs  [very  solemnly'].  A  state  of  sin  and 
disobedience. 

Dr,  M.  [impatiently'].  Where  did  your  grandfather 
live — in  what  State? 

Mr.  Dobbs.  In  Hampshire,  just  across  the  line  — 
E-e-e-eh!  oh! 

Dr.  M.     Across  the  line  from  where  ? 

Mr.  Dobbs,  Old  Vemiont  — o-e-eh  !  oh  !  Doctor, 
how  much  longer  you  goin'  to  keep  this  up?  Why, 
you  '11  kill  me. 

Dr.  M.  Your  native  place,  then,  is  Harne3ix)wn, 
Vermont  ? 

Mr.  Dobbs.  Cats  and  dogs  !  did  n't  I  tell  you  so  an 
hour  ago  ? 


Dr.  M.  Mr.  Dobbe,  I  hope  you  will  haye  patience. 
The  questions  I  am  obliged  to  put  to  each  iqpplicant  ar« 
very  few — 

Mr,  Dobl>si.  Few?  thB&deratioa !  You've  been  at 
me  stiddy  for  more  'n  an  hour,  now.  What  else  do  you 
want  to  know  ? 

Dr,  M.  Only  just  what  your  business  is,  and  where 
you  live. 

Mr,  Dobb$.  Why,  I've  been  out  o*  work  for  the 
last  six  months,  and  I  on'y  jobbed  round  afore  that  *, 
and  I  don't  live  nowhere  now,  for  my  wife 's  broke  up 
housekeepin'  and  gone  back  to  grandpap's,  and  sent  me 
— ow !  down  to  the  hospital  to  board — e-e-e-eh ! 

Dr,  M,  You  've  got  the  rheumatism  pretty  badly,  I 
should  judge. 

Mr.  Dobbs,  Wall,  you  're  a  pretty  good  judge,  what- 
ever sort  of  a  doctor  you  may  be — oh  !  oh !  oh !  K 
I  don't  get  out  of  this  pretty  quick,  I  shall  have  to 
be  carried  out.  I'm  drawin'  up!  I'm  drawin'  up! 
0-o-o-o-oh! 

J[Dr,  M,  rings  beU  and  hands  dip  of  paper  to  Tom^ 
foho  appears,"] 

Dr,  M,     Take  this  patient  to  Dr.  Camy. 

Tom,  Yes,  sir.  Come  this  way,  sir.  [Exit  Tom 
and  Mr,  Dobbs,"] 

Mrs,  CH,  {^springing  up].  Will  ye  be  afther  tindin' 
till  me  now,  docthur? 

Dr,  M,  No,  no,  you  are  not  suffering  so  much  as 
some  of  these. 

Mrs,  (yn.  It's  sufTerin'  in  me  mind  I  am,  docthur, 
darlint,  and  that  is  the  hardest  kind  o'  sufTerin'  to  bear 
ye  mind. 
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Dr.  M,  Yes,  hard  to  bear,  but  not  very  vital.  It 
is  your  turn  now,  sir  [beckoning  to  IL  P.].  Come 
here. 

H.  P,     Ich  cannot  moof,  Mine  Hare  doctor.* 

Mrs,  F.  D.  Eer  konnicht  moof.  Eer  ish  so  worsei 
as  mooch  pad. 

[D.-.  M.  goes  to  H.  P,  and  stands  beside  him  to  tak 
notes,  ] 

Dr.  M.  to  Mrs.  V.  D.     Are  you  this  man*s  wife? 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Of  coorse.  Ich  been  his  vrotv.  Vas 
for  did  you  nicht  dink  I  vas  heze  vrmv  ?  I  vill  not  be 
so  inshult  by  any  man.     Ich  been  von  honest  vomans. 

H.  P.  Taw?,  Mine  I/are.  Deeser  ish*  mine  vrow. 
Ve  vas  marrit  deeser  fife  monf  s.  She  ish  der  larsht 
vrow  I  haf  mit  me.  I  haf  hat  tree  vrow^  unt  I  dinks  I 
shall  not  haf  no  more  if  you  cure  me  not,  doctor.  It 
Ish  ferry  pad  to  be  so  sick. 

Dr.  M.     What  is  your  name  ? 

H.  P.  Mine  name  ish  Hans  Peter  Von  Droomble, 
unt  miner  vrovfs  name  ish  Sclilawvalk  Von  Droomble 
Unt  miner  vatefs  name  vas  — 

Dr.  M.  Never  mind  your  father's  name.  Were  yoi 
born  in  German}'? 

//.  P.  Yaio.  Ich  vas  porned  in  Zharmany,  unt  der 
name  of  mine  vurst  'lyrrw 

Dr.  M.     Never  mind  "our  first  wife. 

H.  P.  Yaw.  Ich  neffer  does  mind  miner  vurst 
vrow.  Ich  does  neffer  mind  aJles  von  miner  vrovos  [or, 
all  of  mine  vrov:s'] . 

Dr.  M.     Where  do  3'ou  live  now? 

•  The  German  words  are  not  correctly  spelled,  but  written  as  pro 
IftOUDced  in  English,  for  the  better  guidance  in  speaking. 
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JJ.  P.  Ich  lif  at  vun  hundert  uivt  swinzig  Sliambers 
Shtreet,  in  der  pig  liouse. 

Dr,  M,     And  what  do  3'0ii  do  for  a  livino:? 

H,  P,  I  shmokcs  /nit  myself  mit  do  nottings,  but 
miner  vroto  Schlawvalk  vashes  herself.  Ich  been  dirt}', 
unt  8clilaw\'alk  ish  dirty-two. 

Dr.  M.     Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

H,  P.  I  haf  hat  dree  vrow.  Miner  larsht  rrow 
ven  she  die  she  vas  a  ferry  heffy  loss  —  she  veigh  two 
buudert  pounts. 

Dr,  M.     Well,  well,  what  ails  vou. 

H.  P.  I  \all  dell  you,  mine  goot  frent.  I  haf  ha« 
di'ee  vife.  Larsht  May  mine  vife  zhoomps  up  det. 
She  vas  ijie  goot  vrow.  I  neffer  find  nix  vun  to  fill  her 
place.     She  veigh  two  hundert  pount. 

Dr.  M.     But  what  has  made  3*ou  sick  ? 

H.  P.  Doctor,  1  dells  you.  I  haf  hat  dree  vife.  M}* 
larsht  vrow  she  vake  oop  det  vun  fine  morgen  larsht 
May.  She  vas  so  bcsser  as  goot.  I  shall  neflfer  haf 
her  ekvals.     She  veigh  two  hundert  pount. 

Dr.  M.     But  where  do  you  suffer  ? 

Mrs,  V.  D.  Doctor,  I  dells  you.  He  ish  ferry  pad 
in  heze  legs ;  he  ish  ferry  pad  in  heze  back ;  he  ish 
ferry  pad  in  heze  head ;  he  ish  ferry  pad  in  vun  foot, 
unt  he  ish  so  vorser  as  pad  in  dor  toder ;  he  ish  ferr}' 
pad  in  heze  shtomach.  he  eat  ferry  loedle  sausage,  only 
dwelf  or  fifteen ;  he  trink  ferry  leedle  lager,  no  more 
nor  fife  quart  vun  day  ;  ho  schnioke  all  daj',  he  schmoke 
all  night.     He  ish  ferry  pad,  iudrcd. 

H»  P.      Yaw,  Minv  Hjiw     MIik;  rr>)W  say  so,  too. 

Dt\  M.  We  shall  have  to  make  an  examination  of 
ihis  case.     If  you  will  wait  until  I  have  disposed  of 
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this  other  case,  I  will  take  3'ou  into  tlie  examining 
room. 

Mrs.  F.  D.     Taw.     Hans  Peter^  he  vill  vait. 

H.  P.     Yaw,     Miner  vrow  say  so. 

Dr.  M.  \to  Mrs.  O'-ET.].  Well,  my  good  woman, 
what  do  you  want  now  ? 

Mrs.  OH.  Sure,  docthur  jewel,  I  have  a  daugh- 
ter-in-lorr  what  marrit  me  own  son,  Patherick  0*Har- 
rigan  —  rist  his  sowl  —  as  dacint  a  lad  as  y^  'd  find 
ii\  a  yare's  thravil,  and  if  ye  'd  iver  seen  him  in  his 
foine  blue  coat,  wid  brash  buttons,  3*e  'd  thought  he 
worr  a  jintleman. 

Dr.  M.  Well,  which  one  is  the  trouble  about,  your 
daughter-in-law  or  yowr  son  ? 

Mrs.  O'H.  Me  Patherick  is  safe  enough  out  o'  ori 
thrubble  now,  —  Ilivin  rist  him  !  —  but  there  's  a  fisht 
ful  o'  thrubbles  orl  along  wid  me  daughter-in-lorr.  The 
throllop  that  she  is  !  And  the  washtefullist  woman  that 
iver  throd  shoe-leather,  —  a-flinging  out  wid  the  wan 
hand  farshter  nor  Patherick  cud  fetch  in  wid  the  two. 

Dr.  M.     What  is  your  daughter's  name  ? 

Mrs.  OH.  Ellen  Calligan,  from  County  Roscom- 
mon, Parish  o'  Arran.  And  if  ye  iver  seen  a  dacint 
gurrel  come  outen  Parish  o'  Arran,  that  wan  warr  n't 
Ellen  Calligan. 

Dr.  M.  Ilermame  was  Ellen  Calligan  before  she 
was  married,  but  what  is  it  now? 

Mrs.  OH.  It's  joost  Ellen  Calligan;  that,  and  no 
more  Och,  it's  not  dishgrasin'  the  dacint  name  o* 
O'Harrigan  I  'd  be  wid  shtickin*  it  ontil  a  thavin'  shlut 
like  Ellen. 

Di'.  M.     Does  your  daughter-in-law  live  with  you  ? 
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3fra.  (yn.  In  coorse  she  do.  Wad  I  be  afther 
supportin'  mesilf ,  whin  I  've  got  a  daughter-in-lorr  to 
the  fore,  what  gits  up  foine  linen  at  a  dollar  and  tfty 
cints  the  doozen,  and  has  a  house  of  her  own  that  me 
son  Patherick  bought  wid  his  own  airnens,  —  Ilivin  save 
him !  —  with  a  beauthiful  pigshty  fomenst,  and  the  bins 
and  the  goat  comin'  in  at  the  door  quite  friendly  loike  ? 

Dr,  M.     Where  is  your  daughter-in-law's  home  ?  • 

Mrs,  OH.     In  Lawrence,  yer  Honor. 

Dr.  3/.  In  Lawrence?  Well,  then,  we  can't  take 
her  here.  • 

Mrs,  OH,  And  fhat  for  wad  she  be  taken  here,  doc- 
thnr,  I  dunno  ? 

Dr.  M,  Mrs.  O'Harrigan,  will  you  tell  me  what  ails 
your  daughter-in-law,  anyway? 

Mrs,  OH,  Sure  noo,  docthur  darlint,  I  don't  know 
as  aoythin'  ails  the  craythur,  barrin'  her  laziness. 

Dr,  M.  But  don't  you  want  to  get  your  daughter- 
in-law  into  the  hospital  ? 

Mrs,  OH,  What  for  shud  I  be  wantin'  to  get  me 
poor  Ellen  intil  the  horrspitil  whin  you  've  killed  me 
Patherick  for  me,  —  savin'  3er  Honor's  prisince,  —  and 
shtalcd  his  blue  coat  wid  brash  buttons  on  it,  thafe  o' 
the  warld  that  ye  are  I  Not  manin'  yerself,  docthur 
jewel,  but  the  dirrthy  saxtent  what  buried  me  b'y  in  his 
besht  blue  coat,  may  the  A^^l  Wan  fly  away  wid  him  I 

Dr.  M,  Well,  Mrs.  O'Harrigan,  will  you  tell  me 
what  it  is  you  want  ? 

Mrs.  O IL  I  wants  me  Patherick's  besht  blue  coat 
wid  brash  buttons  ontil  it,  begorra ! 

Dr,  M,  Patience,  woman !  I  have  n't  got  your  son's 
•oat. 
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Mrs.  OH.  Be  shparin'  o'  jjur  lies,  and  don't 
shpread  *em  round  so  fray  and  aisy  loike  ;  ye  may  put 
'em  till  a  better  use  afore  ye  die  than  shpindin'  'em  on 
me.  'T  was  me  own  son,  Patherick  O'llarrigan,  that 
died  here  wid  the  shmaU-pox  —  Hivin  risht  his  sowl !  — 
and  that  lazy  shlut  of  a  wife  give  ye  his  whole  beauthiful 
new  dresh  shirt  till  bury  him  in,  that  might  have  bought 
mg  many  a  gill  o'  whiskey  to  cheer  the  cockles  o'  me 
harrt,  that 's  most  broke  wid  gravin'  over  me  poor  b'y, 
and  it 's  the  blue  coat  wid  the  brash  buttons  that  I  '11 
be  afthei;havin*. 

Dr.  M.  My  good  woman,  if  your  son  died  of  the 
small-pox,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  get  his 
coat  for  you. 

Mrs.  OH.  Fhat  's  that  ?  Not  his  blue  coat  wid  the 
brash  buttons  on  it? 

Dr.  M.  No,  not  his  blue  coat  with  the  brass  buttons 
on  it.  [^Leaves  his  desk^  and  approaches  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Von  Drumble.  Mrs.  G'Harrigan  2)laces  herself  directly 
in  front  of  him^  with  her  arms  akimbo.'] 

Mrs.  OH.  Give  me  me  Patherick's  brash  coat  wid 
the  blue  buttons  on  it,  or  I  *U  pit  a  head  on  ye,  ye  black 
nagur !  Give  me  back  me  brash  Patherick's  coat  wid 
the  blue  buttons  on  it,  ye  bluidy  thafe  o'  the  warld  1 
[^Shakijig  fist  at  him.'] 

Dr.  M.  Mrs.  Von  Drumble,  we  will  carry  out  your 
husband  now.     [Calls.]     Tom  !     Ilillo,  Tom  ! 

Mrs.  on.  I'U  say  if  I  can't  get  mc  Patherick's 
blue  buttons  wid  the  brash  coat  on  it  I  I  '11  sav  tlu* 
Maj'or,  and  the  Common  Council,  and  the  Schule  Com- 
mittee, I  will !  I  'U  have  the  perlice  up  afther  ye  !  I  '11 
make  it  hot  for  yeze,  ye  raurdherin'  ould  shooi«ider  !  Och. 
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but  wuddent  I  loike  till  smash  that  foine  nose  o*  joum, 
arrah ! 

[  WfiUe  ^fr8.  OH.  w  speaking,  Tom  enters  and 
assists  Dr.  Mildmay  to  carrjf  out  H.  P. ,  followed  closely 
by  Mrs.  OH.,  threatening  with  her  fists.  Just  as  they 
leave  the  room,  Mrs.  OH.  clutches  the  doctors  hair,  giv- 
ing it  a  pull  which  causes  him  to  shriek  and  drop  H.  P. , 
who  yells  with  pain,  while  his  wife  groans  in  concert. 
Great  confusion,  giving  the  impression  that  a  free  fight 
is  taking  place  outside."] 

[It  is  the  duty  of  the  examining  physician  to  write  down 
in  a  book  I  he  name,  place  of  birth,  residence,  business,  and 
ailment  of  each  applicant,  copy  the  same  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  send  it  by  the  boy,  with  the  patient,  to  the  ward  doctor.] 
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Mbs.  jAins  Sampboit.  Miss  Baxteb. 

Mbs.  Mabtha  Holland.  Bobbbt  Sampson. 

Mbs.  Minnie  Williamson.  Squibb  Thobndikb. 

Scene. — Interior  of  a  cottage .  Table ,  two  chairs^  bendi^ 
or  high  stool;  practical  kitchen  stove  if  possible^  biU 
may  be  omitted.  Off  t?ie  stage,  ojyposite  the  door^ 
a  tablecloth  and  some  coarse  dishes  should  be  con' 
cecUed,  Enter  Jane  hurriedly,  with  a  shawl  over  her 
head,  dress  pinned  up,  long  apron  on. 

Jane,  Hurry  up,  Jane,  or  your  table  will  not  be  set 
by  the  time  Bob  gets  home.  [  Throws  shawl  on  diair^ 
and  looks  out  of  window,"]  There  he  is  now,  the  dear 
fellow !  [^Kisses  hand  and  nods,  then  Imsies  herself 
about  setting  table.     Enter  Bob."] 

Bob,     Well,  little  wife,  how's  supper? 

Jane,  All  ready  ;  you  are  just  in  time.  The  baked 
potatoes  are  crisp  as  crisp  can  be,  and  the  corn  bread 
done  to  a  turn. 

Bob.  [^hangs  up  coat  and  hat,  then  stands  bax^k  toward 
stove'] ,  Well,  is  n't  this  true  comfort,  after  all  is  said 
and  done?    A  tidy  house,  a  cheerftd  wife,  and  the 
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proud  conBCiousness  that  I  owe  no  man  a  dollar. 
What  if  we  have  no  carpet  on  our  floor,  nor  butter  on 
our  table  ?  Love  and  mutual  confidence  are  the  best  lux- 
uries. I  tell  you.  Jane,  I  am  richer  to-day  in  your 
companionship  than  old  Jake  Dutton  was  with  all  his 
hoarded  wealth. 

Jane.  What  a  flatterer  you  are,  Bob !  but  I  guess 
you  would  be  glad,  for  all  that,  to  get  some  of  old 
Jake  Button's  hoarded  wealth. 

Bob.  But  not  to  exchange  you  for  it.  \^Trie8  to 
embrace  her;  she  runs  behind  the  table  coquettisMy. 
Enter  Miss  Bo/xter.'] 

Miss  Baxter.  I  come  right  in  without  knockin',  Air 
I  'm  in  a  norfbl  hurry.  \^Sits  dovm.  Bob  takes  a  chair 
on  tlie  other  »ide  of  the  table ^  manifestitig  considerable 
impatience.li 

Jane.  That  is  right,  you  must  not  be  ceremonious 
with  us,  Miss  Baxter.  Won't  you  take  off  your  things 
and  stay  to  tea? 

Hiss  B.  Dreadful  suds  !  no,  child.  I  told  vou  I  was 
in  a  norful  hurr}' ;  but  I  thought  I  must  stop  in,  for 
prehaps  ye  'd  like  to  hear  the  news.  I  Ve  been  down 
to  old  Jake  Button's  funeral,  you  see.  Do  set  down, 
Jane  ;  I  can't  never  talk  when  anybody 's  stan'in'  up  all 
ready  to  run.  I've  been  down  to  the  funeral,  as  I 
said,  an'  now  who  do  3'ou  think  is  his  administrator? 

Jane.     I  don't  know.     \_B')b  begins  2)Cirhig  his  nails. "] 

Miss  B.  Wall,  it's  your  sister  Martha's  husband, 
Richard  Holland. 

Bob.  Why  not?  he's  the  best  man  in  town  I  know 
of  for  that  position,  or  smy  other.  He's  upright,  hon- 
est, a  good  business  man,  and  understands  the  law  as 
well  as  Squire  Thorndike  himself. 
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^fis8  B,  Wall,  it  may  be  all  right ;  but  it  struck  me 
as  bein*  mighty  queer,  till  I  found  out  ivho  the  heir  was. 
I  thought  at  fust  'twas  because  he  was  rich.  Ain't  it 
strange  how  things  is  ordered?  There's  your  sister 
Martha,  with  her  silks  and  satins  and  fine  house,  chanov 
and  silver  on  her  table  every  da}*,  an'  3'ou  livin'  from 
hand  to  mou^.h,  and  all  in  one  room,  as  3'ou  might  say. 
\Catching  Janehy  the  dress.]  Do  set  still!  where  \\\} 
ye  gcin*  to? 

Jane,     I   must    tend    to    the    oven,    Miss    Baxt(»r 
Everything  will  burn  up. 

Miss  B,  T  won't  be  a  minute  ;  set  down  and  do 
listen.  Now  who  do  you  s'pose  Jake  Dutton  made  hirr 
heir? 

Jane  [indifferently  I  don't  know.  The  Pepperils 
are  his  relatives. 

Miss  B.  None  of  his  !  His  wife 's  relations.  Thov 
was  all  there,  though,  —  the  only  mourners  the'  was  ;  but 
he  did  n't  give  'em  much.  I  could  see  they  was  disap- 
p'inted  when  the  will  was  read. 

Boh,  How  did  you  happen  to  hear  the  will  read? 
Did  3'ou  sit  with  the  mourners  ? 

Mi88  B.  No,  I  didn't;  but  I  set  in  the  next  room, 
with  my  head  agin  a  crack  in  the  plaschurin'.  I  could 
sec  right  into  the  room,  when  I  got  my  eye  agin  th  • 
crack,  an'  I  could  hear  every  word  right  through  i\i\ 
plain  as  day.  Now,  whether  'twas  because  he  had  a 
kind  o'  sneakin'  fanc}'  for  3'our  wife,  or  whether  ho 
thought  she'd  had  a  pretty  hard  row  to  hoe,  and 
desarved  some  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  I  dunno. 
But  howsumdever — 

Bob,     If  you   will  just  leave  my  wife  out  of  your 
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stoiy,  and  get  through  with  it  as  soon  as  possible,  it 
wiU  be  more  agreeable.  Jane  does  not  need  anybody  '& 
pity. 

Jane.  Oh,  now,  Bob,  how  excited  3'ou  are  getting ! 
Didn't  old  Dutton  have  a  sister,  Miss  Baxter? 

Miss  B.  [stiffly'],  I  dunno  whether  he  had  or  not. 
But  he  did  n't  leave  her  nothin'  anyway,  an'  she  war  n't 
at  the  funeral  nuther. 

/  ob.  She  married  somebody  off  in  York  State  that 
he  didn't  like.  I  believe  he  never  had  an^lhing  to  do 
with  her  afterward. 

Miss  B.  Wall,  now,  it  does  seem  to  me  as  if  I  Ve 
heerd  tell  about  her.     Married  a  nigger,  did  n't  she  ? 

JaTie.     Married  a  negro  ? 

Bob.  No,  he  was  white  enough :  steward,  I  believe, 
on  one  of  the  Sound  boats. 

Miss  B.  Wall,  that 's  just  what  I  Ve  heerd ;  an*  I 
put  it  to  you,  Bob  Sampson,  if  waiters  an'  stewards, 
an'  them  kind,  ain't  alius  black?    For  if  they   ain't, 

they  ain  t. 

Eobm  Well,  in  this  ease,  tJiey  ain't.  And  now  if 
you  think  it  of  any  importance  to  us  to  hear  who  old 
Dutton  made  his  heir,  and  will  tell  us,  and  let  Jane  go, 
I  shall  be  thankful,  for  I  'm  hungry. 

Jane.  Men  are  always  cross  when  they're  hung^v^ 
Miss  Baxter,  as  I  suppose  you  know,  so  you  must 
excuse  Bob  for  being  so  terribly  savage ;  and  come, 
now,  tell  us  who  it  is,  and  how  much  he  has  got. 

Miss  B.  Wall,  the  money  is  ten  thousand  dollars ; 
bat  the  heir  ain't  a  he,  but  a  she. 

Jane.     Dear  me  !  't  is  n't  you  ? 

Miss  B.  Not  quite ;  but  somebody  that 's  pretty 
uigh  to  me  jest  now. 
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Jane.    What !  not  your  niece,  Betsey  Ann  ? 

Mi88  B.  Sakes  alive !  no,  though  Betsey  Ann  is  as 
purty  a  girl  as  there  is  in  Snippit. 

Bob.  Hadn't  you  better  take  np  those  potatoes, 
Jane? 

JiiBss  B.  Wall,  now,  it  does  sonnd  well  to  hear  you 
orderin'  round  a  ten-thousand-dollar  heiress  in  that 
style,  now,  don't  it? 

Bob.    A  ten-thousand-dollar  heiress  ? 

Jane.     Miss  Baxter !  what  do  you  mean? 

Miss  B.  I  mean  exactly  what  I  said,  an'  nothin'  more 
nor  less.  Jane  Sampson  —  that  was  exactly  what  I 
heerd  through  that  crack  in  the  plaschurin'.  '^  All  the 
remainin'  portions,  which  amount  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, I  give  and  bequeath  to  Jane  Sampson."  Wall,  I 
won't  stop  no  longer. 

Bob.  Oh,  yes.  Miss  Baxter,  do  stop  a  minute. 
Take  off  your  bonnet,  and  eat  supper  with  us,  can't 
you?  We  haven't  very  much,  but  I  don't  suppose  a 
ten-thousand-dollar  heiress  —  how  is  that,  little  wife  ?  — 
would  mind  running  down  to  the  store  and  buying  a 
can  of  peaches  and  some  smoked  salmon,  on  account. 

Miss  B.  Thank  ye  kindly,  but  I  can't  stop.  I  've 
got  some  more  calls  to  make  on  my  way  home. 

Bob.  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  right  about  that 
legacy  ? 

Miss  B.  Sure  I  am  right?  Am  I  sure  what  you're 
sayin'  this  minute.  Bob  Sampson?  I  ain't  deef  yit, 
thank  my  stars ! 

Bob.  That's  so.  I'm  sorry  you  are  in  such  a 
hurry.  [^Shakes  hands  energetically .  ]  Do  stop  in  oftraer 
—  as  often  as  you  can.  Good  by.  {Exit  Miss  B."] 
Well,  Jane,  how  do  you  intend  to  invest  your  money? 


Jaiie.  In  a  handsome  hoose,  splendidly  furnished. 
Such  soft  carpets  and  heavy  curtains,  and  plenty  of 
books,  pictures  — 

Bob  [*ri€m7i^Zy].     And  9^  piano y  I  suppose. 

Jane,  Yes,  a  piano ;  for  if  I  cannot  play  myself, 
my  daughters  will.  My  children  shall  have  every 
advantage.  The  girls  shall  go  to  boarding-school,  and 
the  boys  to  college. 

Boh,  Not  if  they  are  my  boys  as  well  as  yours, 
ma*am.  You  may  throw  away  your  money  in  any  other 
way,  —  and  you  will  soon  come  to  the  end  of  it ,  I  guess, 
—  but  not  one  of  my  boys  shall  ever  step  inside  a  col- 
lege door. 

Jaii£,  I  *d  like  to  see  you  prevent  it.  I  've  got  the 
money,  and  I  shall  spend  it  as  I  please.  Talk  about 
coming  to  the  end  of  it !  I  would  like  to  see  how  you 
woiM  have  made  it  fly  if  old  Button  had  been  fool 
enough  to  leave  it  in  your  name.  What  with  wine, 
cigars,  fast  horses,  and  fast  women  — 

Boh.     Jane,  what  are  3'ou  talking  about? 

JatuR  [sohhingl^,  I'm  talking  about  what  I  know. 
It  always  spoils  men  to  grow  suddenly  rich.  But  I 
never  thought  it  would  make  you  such  a  mean,  stingy 
old  curmudgeon. 

Boh^    Mean  !  stingy  !  who  is  mean  and  stingy  ? 

Jane,  You  are,  when  you  sneer  about  the  girls* 
piano,  and  won't  let  the  boys  go  to  college. 

Boh,  If  you  want  to  ruin  'era  every  one,  send  *em 
to  college.  I  never  yet  saw  a  college-bred  man  who 
was  not  either  a  fool  or  a  villain. 

Jane,  There's  Richard  Holland.  He's  neither, 
certainly. 
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Bob.  Holland?  The  conceited  dunderhead !  He  'a 
rich,  and  that 's  the  most  jou  can  say  for  him. 

Jane,  Why,  Bob,  I  Ve  heard  you  say  a  thousand 
times  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  Snippit  equal  tc 
Richard  Holland. 

Bob.  Well,  if  I  did,  it  was  to  keep  peace  in  the 
family.  You  are  always  praising  Holland.  'Tis  a 
pity  that  you  could  n't  have  caught  him,  and  left  Martha 
for  me.  I  would  n't  have  looked  at  you  twice  if  your 
sister  Martha  had  been  single.  And  I  suppose  Holland 
thought  so,  too. 

Jane.  Martha!  She  wouldn't  have  touched  you 
with  the  tip  of  her  finger,  —  anybody  that  sprung  from 
as  low  a  family  as  you  did.  Martha 's  proud,  and  I  am 
not,  and  this  is  what  I  get  for  marrying  beneath 
myself. 

Bob.  Beneath  you !  Well,  that  does  sound  well, 
when  you  have  n't  a  decent  relative  in  the  world  but 
that  detestable  old  Aunt  Susan. 

Jane.  Yes,  and  how  often  have  you  thanked  Aunt 
Susan  for  bringing  me  up  to  be  such  a  good  house- 
keeper and  cook  ? 

Bob.  Humph!  and  what  do  you  cook?  Potatoes, 
salt  pork,  hasty  pudding  —  stuff  fit  for  hogs. 

Jane.     Stuff  fit  for  hogs  !     Who  provided  it? 

Bob  Rafter  a parise'].  Well,  I'll  provide  better  food 
after  this. 

Jane.  I'd  like  to  know  how?  It's  I  who  have  the 
money,  and  not  one  cent  of  it  shall  you  ever  touch. 

Bob.     Oh,  come,  Jane  — 

Jane.  You  provided  for  yourself  before,  and  I 
suppose  you  can  now. 
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Bob.  Well,  look  here,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
separate  purses  in  that  way,  we  might  as  well  have 
separate  houses. 

Jane,     So  I  think  myself. 

Bob  [^stares  at  her  a  mornent^  then  takes  coat  and  hat"] . 
Very  well,  ma'am.  This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  say 
that  to  me,  if  there  is  a  divorce  lawj^er  in  the  old  Bay 
State.     [^Pidls  hot  over  his  eyes  and  stalks  out.'] 

Jane  [^sobbing  hysterically'].  A  divorce!  a  divorce! 
Oh,  he  never  meant  it,  surely.  Bob,  Bob,  oh,  Bob ! 
what  shall  I  do !  what  shall  I  do !  I  wish  that  old 
legacy  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  1 11  never  touch 
a  cent  of  it.  Never,  never,  never !  A  poor,  miserable, 
wretched  divorced  wife  !  [  TJirows  her  apron  over  her 
head  and  cries.     Enter  Martha.] 

Mar.     AVh^',  Jenny,  Jenny,  what  is  the  matter? 

Jane.  Oh,  Martha,  Bob  has  gone  off  to  —  to  — 
get  —  a  —  a  —  divorce  ! 

Mar.     A  divorce  ? 

Jane.  Yes,  it's  true,  it's  true.  We  got  into  a 
quarrel  about  the  children.  lie  said  [indignantly]  that 
the  boys  should  never  go  to  college. 

Mar.     The  boys  !     What  boys  ? 

Jane.     Our  boys. 

Mar.  Your  boys !  Why,  Jane,  you  have  n't  any 
children :  are  you  crazy  ? 

Jane  [laughing  hysterically].  No,  Martha,  I  am  not 
crazy  yet,  though  I  think  this  horrid  legacy  will  drive 
nie  wild.  'T  is  the  boys  I  expect  to  have  that  I  want 
iducated  for  gentlemen,  now  I  have  ten  thousand 
ilollars. 

Mar.  Y'ou,  Jenny !  Ten  thousand  dollars !  How 
did  you  get  it  ? 
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Jane,  What,  has  n't  Richard  told  you  that  Mr. 
Dutton  made  mc  his  heiress,  —  left  me  ten  thousand 
dollars  ? 

Mar.  Why,  Jenny,  it  is  no  such  thing.  Who  told 
you  so? 

Jane.     What,  Martha,  ain't  I  his  heiress  ? 

Mar,  No,  indeed.  Truly  you  are  not,  but  his 
sister's  husband,  James  Hanson. 

Jane.  James  Hanson  !  James  Hanson  I  Well,  that 
doe3  sound  like  Jane  Sampson.  Oh,  if  Bob  only  knew 
it !  Oh,  I  should  be  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world 
if  he  would  only  return. 

Mar.  Where  is  he,  Jenny?  I  must  find  him. 
\_Knock  at  the  door.'^     There  's  a  knock. 

Jane.  Oh,  Martha,  goto  the  door,  please.  [^Voice 
without:  "Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Holland.  How 
happy  I  am  to  meet  you  I  "]  Mrs.  Williamson,  the 
minister's  wife!  [Unpins  her  dress.  Second  voice 
withont:  ''Good  afternoon,  good  afternoon.  Happy 
to  see  3'ou  on  this  auspicious  occasion."  Squire 
Thorndike  I  [Enter  Mrs.  Williamson,  followed  by 
Squire  Thorndike.'] 

Mrs.  W.  Good  afternoon,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sampson. 
[Kisses  her.]  How  happy  I  am  to  see  you  looking  so 
well.  It  is  not  sickness,  then,  that  has  kept  you  from 
church  so  long  ? 

Jane  [dusting  chair  with  ai^ron].  Oh,  no,  I'm  well 
enough,  but  I  have  n't  anything  fit  to  wear.  The  con- 
gregation all  dress  so  much.  Do  take  a  chair,  Mrs. 
Williamson. 

Mrs.  W.  [sitting].  That  impediment  will  soon  be 
recttoved. 
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Jan6  {dubum^y'].  I  hope  so.  [^Hurriedly  clears 
dishes  from  table.  Meanwhile  Squire  T.,  in  dumb 
sJiow,  desires  Martha  to  take  the  other  chair.  She 
refuses^  pressing  him  to  take  it.  Squire  umsts^  and 
finally  seats  himself  on  bench.  Martha  still  standing.'] 
Oh,  Squire  Thomdike,  don't  sit  on  that  bench ! 
Please,  Martha,  fetch  a  chair  from  the  bedroom.  I  'm 
sorry  I  have  so  few  chairs. 

[^Alartha  returns  with  chair ^  hands  it  to  squire^  who 
presents  it  to  Jane."] 

Squire.  Oblige  me  by  taking  this  chair,  madam.  I 
find  the  bench  very  comfortable,  indeed.  [Jan€ 
demurs.  Martha  making  signs  for  her  to  accept  it^  she 
sits  down  awkwardly.  Martha  turns  to  leave  the 
room.']     I  came  to  talk  about  investing. 

Jane  \jumping  up  hurriedly].  Yes.  Excuse  me. 
Squire.  Oh,  Martha,  are  you  going  away?  \^A»ide.] 
What  do  you  suppose  they  have  come  for  ? 

Mar.  [aside].     Can't  imagine,  but  I  must  go  home. 

Jan^  [aside].  Won't  you  try  to  find  Bob  and  tell 
him? 

Mar.  I  certainly  will  find  him  if  he  is  in  town. 
[Kisses  her.  Exit  Martha.  Jane  returns  and  seats 
herself] 

Mrs.  W.  I  have  a  special  mission  here  to-day, 
dear  Mrs.  Sampson.  All  the  ladies  in  the  sewing- 
circle  are  wondering  why  you  do  not  join  it,  so  I  have 
appointed  myself  a  conmaittee  of  one  to  inquire  into 
your  case.  I  truM  you  will  not  consider  me  imperii' 
netU^  dear  fHend ;  but  really  let  me  press  3'ou,  for  after 
this  we  shall  feel  sadly  disappointed  if  you  are  not  witb 
us  next  Wednesday. 
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Jane,  You  qxe  very  kind,  Mrs.  Williamson,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  can  get  time. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  you  shall  not  disappoint  us,  indeed 
you  shall  not.  And  we  mvst  have  that  splendid  hus- 
band of  yours  of  evenings  ;  we  really  need  him. 

Jane  [opening  eyes  very  wide"].  Bob  !  why,  he  never 
would  go  in  the  world. 

Mrs,  W.  .  Oh,  he  jnust  come,  indeed.  The  ladies 
just  insist. 

Jane,  Well,  T  did  not  know  that  anybody  but  me 
ever  saw  anything  in  Bob  before.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
dare  let  him  go  out  alone  evenings,  if  all  the  ladies 
admire  him  so. 

Squire.     How  is  Mr.  Sampson  now  ?     Ahem  ! 

Jane.  Mr.  Sampson?  Pa  Sampson?  Oh,  he's 
very  weU  this  fall,  thank  you  ;  his  rheumatism  does 
not  trouble  him  much. 

Squire.  H'm !  I  intended  to  inquire  for  your  hus- 
band, Mr. — h*m  —  Robert  Sampson. 

Jane,  Oh,  Bob?  Why,  he's  well;  nothing  ever 
ails  him. 

Squire.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it.  Good  health  is  indeed 
a  great  blessing,  one  that  is  very  rarely  appreciated. 
And  now  about  that  little  investment.  Altliough  my 
visit  may  seem  —  ah!  premature  —  still,  when  we  con- 
sider the  auspicious  —  h'm  ! — yes,  really  unparalleled 
events  of  the  day  —  we  must  be  allowed  to  overstep 
somewhat  the  usual  bounds  of  ceremony.  I  presume, 
Mrs.  Sampson,  that  you  have  already  been  informed 
of  your  good  fortune. 

Jane  [vaguely'].     Yes  — 

Mrs,  W,  Pardon  me  for  not  congratulating  yow  ou 
that  little  circumstance.     I  had  really  forgotten  it. 
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Jane.  What  circumstauce  ?  I  wish  3'ou  would  tell 
me  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mrs.  W.  Ah !  then  you  have  not  heard  of  t\\v 
legacy} 

S' pi  ire.  Sho  !  yon  have  not  been  told,  then,  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Dutton's  generosity  ? 

Jane.  Mrs.  Martha  Holland,  who  certainly  ought 
to  know,  tells  me  that  James  Hanson,  his  sister's  hus- 
band, received  ten  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  Jacob 
Dutton's  propert3% 

Squire  and  Mrs.  W.     Who? 

Jane.     James  Hanson. 

Mrs.  W.  James  Ilansoyi!  What  an  outlandish 
name  !  who  ever  heard  of  it  before  ? 

Squire.  Ahem !  it  seems  that  I  have  been  misln< 
formed. 

Mrs.  W.  [^aside'].  And  so  have  I.  That  deaf  old 
Betsey  Baxter  !     What  a  scrape  she  has  got  me  into  ! 

Squire.  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  Jane,  for  my 
awkward  blunder,  hah !  I  hope  you  will  overlook  it. 
H'ra  I  give  my  respects  to  Bob.  I  wish  you  a  very 
good  afternoon.     [^Exit.'\ 

Jane  [^rising']'     Good  afternoon. 

Mrs.  W.  [rising'].  RmJly  I  have  stayed  too  long. 
I  am  quite  grieved  to  tear  myself  away  so  unceremo- 
niously, but  I  must  go  indeed.  Good  afternoon. 
\_Exit.'] 

Jane  [following  to  the  dooT].  Good  afternoon. 
[Crosses  stage.]  Well,  I  declare  !  I  am  glad  T  am  not 
rich,  if  these  are  the  sort  of  visits  rich  folks  have  to 
endure  :  fawning  flatterers  who  come  to  see  my  money ^ 
not  me !    Heigho  !  I  hope  they  were  pleased  with  the 
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view.  I  never  felt  so  awkward  in  my  life.  [Enter 
Bob,']  O  you  dear,  darling,  precious  old  Bob,  where 
have  you  been?     Have  you  seen  Martha? 

Boh  [catching  her  by  the  elbows].  Yes,  I've  seen 
her,  and  she  *8  set  it  all  straight.  [Kisses  her.]  What 
confounded  fools  we  were  !     That  is,  /was. 

Jane,  And  so  was  I.  Only  to  think  that  a  little 
money  should  so  have  turned  my  head  !  But  what  are 
we  to  do  for  supper?  everything  in  the  oven  must  be 
burned  to  a  coal,  and  there's  not  another  thing  in  the 
house  to  eat. 

Boh,  Martha  sent  word  that  we  were  to  come  up 
there  to  tea. 

Jane.  Did  she?  Bless  her  kind  heart  I  she  must 
have  snielled  the  bread  and  potatoes  burning.  Mrs. 
Williamson  did,  I  know. 

Bob.     Mrs.  Williamson?     Has  she  been  here? 

Jane.  Yes,  she  and  Squire  Thorndike.  Came  to 
help  me  to  dispose  of  my  property. 

Boh.  What,  both  the  grandees?  Well,  how  do  you 
Uke  playing  rich  folks  ? 

Jane  [shrugging  her  shoulders].  Don't  ask  me. 
[Takes  her  shawl.]  Where's  my  hat?  I'll  be  read; 
in  a  moment.     [Exit  both.] 
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GH  AKACTEBS : 

Mrs.  Matilda  Dobbs.     A  widow  lady  of  tender  memories  — 

"  she,  as  was  'Tilda  Bottlenose/* 
Mk.  Jedediab  Jones    ...    A  bachelor  of  crushed  hopes. 

COSTUMES  : 

Modem  siyles.    Mt9.  Dobbs.  —  Very  coquettish  mourning. 
Mr.  Jones.  —  With  umbrella,  and  fastidiously  neat  appearance. 

ACT  I. 

Scene.  —  A  depots  barrenly  furnished.  Posters  and 
time-cards  on  waU,  Three  chairs  and  a  table. 
Enter  Mr.  Jones  in  a  great  rage. 

Jones.  Well !  I  like  tbis !  it  is  the  most  provoking 
incident  that  ever  occurred  to  nie  in  the  course  of  my 
life.  I  could  swear.  Missed  my  train  by  ten  minutes, 
owing  to  tbis  infernal  change  of  tune.  Bother !  fiddle* 
sticks!  it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  swenr.  But  / 
never  swear.  No,  Jedediah  Jones,  when  you  feci  like 
swearing,  take  your  umbrella  ^o,  bring  it  down  so  — 
\yoiMi  a  rap]  and  then  it  is  all  over  with !  No  need  to 
•wear  tA^n — it  would  be  foolish.   Why,  what  the  devil 
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would  be  the  use  I  Heigh-ho !  I  might  as  well  make  the 
best  of  it.  It  is  pouring  rain  out,  too.  A  wild  night. 
A  night  when  the  houseless  widow  and  the  childless 
orphan  might  —  however,  more  of  that  anon.  Just 
now,  the  noblest  sentiment  must  succumb  to  comfort. 
I  will  make  a  nightcap  of  my  handkerchief,  place  two 
chairs  together,  and  sleep.  And  dream  — "  perchance  to 
dream,"  as  our  friend  Hamlet  hath  it.  "  There's  the 
rub ! "  To  dream  of  ray  youth,  when  I  made  mud  pies, 
and  played  with  Tilly  Botllenose !  Well,  "  'Tis  better 
to  have  loved  and  lost,  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all," 
as  Hamlet  remarks  further  on.  Ah !  now,  this  —  is 
comfort.  \_Arrange8  himself  upon  two  cJiairs^  and  faUs 
asleep."] 

\^Enter  Mrs.  Dobbs  in  great  haste  and  agitation."] 
Mrs.  Dobbs.  There !  I  have  missed  my  train.  Too 
bad  —  too  bad !  Will  have  to  wait  four  hours  in  this 
miserable  place,  until  the  midnight  train.  I  always 
miss  a  train  I  I  knew  my  watch  was  a  little  fast,  so 
I  just  deducted  about  twenty  minutes,  and  here  I  am 
left  by  my  train.  At  night  too !  Alone  and  unpro- 
tected !  Ah !  if  poor  Job  had  lived !  But  I  cannot 
touch  upon  that  topic  without  tears.  It  was  always  a 
comfort  that  I  had  him  buried  so  handsomely.  A  140 
coffin,  with  solid  silver  handles.  The  undertaker  swore 
they  were  solid.  He  said  I  might  put  my  tongue  to 
'em  and  see.  I  fancied  they  tasted  brassy,  but  I  had 
a  severe  cold  at  the  time.  Ah  !  how  sad  is  life !  Ah! 
Dobbs,  Dobbs,  could  you  see  your  'Tilda  now,  how  it 
would  grieve  you ! !  [Jones  snores  melodiously.  Mrs. 
Dobbs  starts.]  What  I  a  man,  and  snoring  i  Heavens ! 
what  shall  I  do  I 
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Jones  \a%Daken,ing  and  gazing  sleepily  at  her\  Hello ! 
a  female,  so  help  me  Jebosaphat ! 

Mrs,  Dobbs  [perceiving  him  aroused'].  Oh,  mercy ! 
a  man !  Oh  !  I  shall  faint  —  and  with  —  with  —  a  night- 
cap —  Oh !     [Hides  her  face,] 

Joiies  [rising  and  approaching'].  My  dear  madame, 
do  not  be  alarmed.     I  am  only  like  yourself,  a  be  — 

Mrs,  Dobbs  [glancing  up].  Oh  —  Oh !  [Faints  in 
his  arms,] 

Jones,  Now,  this  is  a  charming  situation !  Madame, 
come  to ;  revive,  revive,  I  say.  Now,  what  am  I  to  do? 
Stick  a  pin  \tx  her  and  bleed  her  ?  throw  water  on  her 
—  there  isn't  any  handy,  and  she  is  deuced  heavy  too. 
Now,  Jedediah  Jones,  if  you  ever  swore,  by  jingo ! 
you'd  do  it  now.     Ah  !  she  revives.     Madame ! 

Mrs,   Dobbs  [faintly].     Remove  —  the  —  nightcap. 

Jones  [removing  it  in  savage  surprise].  The  deuce 
take  the  nightcap !     I  forgot  I  had  it  on ! 

Mrs,  Dobbs,  Forgive  my  agitation,  sir ;  I  was  not 
aware  of  your  presence. 

Jones,  Certainly,  madame.  [Aside]  Why,  she  is 
quite  charming !     Married,  I  wonder  ? 

Mrs,  Dobbs.  A  lady,  alone  and  unprotected,  I  am 
naturaUy  a  little  nervous,  and  the  —  the  nightcap  quite 
overcame  me. 

Jones,  Pardon  the  nightcap,  madame ;  it  was  only 
my  handkerchief  •  in  disguise.  But  do  I  understand 
aright  ?  you  are  alone  ?  a  maiden  —  ah !  that  is,  a  lady 
with  no  available  male  attachment  ? 

Mrs,  Dobbs  [with  dignity].  Sir,  no!  I  am  widow 
of  the  late  Job  Dobbs.  Ah !  sir,  you  know  not  what 
it  is  to  lose  a  husband ! 
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Jones.  No,  maclame,  I  never  had  a  husband  — a  — 
or  —  that  is,  I  never  had  but  one  loss  and  that  was  a 
great  one. 

Mrs.  Dobbs.  Ah  I  indeed !  tell  me  your  grief.  I 
have  a  sympathetic  mind. 

Jones.  I  loved  once  —  and  lost — !  [a«td!e]  my 
pocket-book.  Jove !  she  is  charming !  {^liubs  his  hands 
yleefiMy.'] 

Mrs.  Dobbs  [affected'].  Ah  !  sir,  to  weep  and  toil 
is  our  lot  below. 

Jones.  Alas !  too  true.  And  now,  as  we  are  both 
belated,  let  us  be  social.  To-night  is  a  wild,  uncanny 
one.  The  wind  blows,  and  the  rain  falls.  It  is  a  night 
when  beneath  a  sheltering  roof  one  might  be  comfort- 
able—  even  confidential.  Mrs.  Dobbs,  let  us  talk  of 
the  days  of  our  youth ! 

Mrs.  Dobbs  [a  little  stiffly].  Sir,  the  days  of  my 
youth  have  not  so  remote  a  date  that  there  are  no 
unpleasant  instances  to  recall. 

Jones.  Pardon  me,  madame.  I  did  not  mean  to  insin- 
uate anything  so  base.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  mo- 
ments when  every  distinct  spanking,  doll-breaking 
episode  of  your  life  confronts  you.  For  me  those 
times  are  over.  But  these  periods,  madanie,  when  our 
hearts  seem  open  to  repining  thoughts  of  our  earliest 
youth ;  when  regret,  like  a  bird  storni-d riven  from 
its  nest,  rushes  to  our  bosoms  —  an<l  —  and  —  [aside\ 
confound  it,  I  never  was  made  for  sentiment ! 

3rrs.  Dobbs  [/cAo  listens  intently].  How  sweet !  yes, 
I  comprehend  you  perfectly.  At  such  moments  the 
late  Job  D.  returns  to  me,  in  all  his  —  pardon  my 
emotion !     [  Weeps.] 
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Jones  [aside].  If  I  was  not  resolved  on  no  occasion 
to  swear,  I  would  say :  Hang  the  late  J.  D. 

Mrs.  Dohbs.  Ah!  sir,  you  little  know  how  you 
have  touched  my  heart ! 

Jojies,  Ma<1ame,  to  come  under  any  circumstances 
near  your  heart,  is  joy  for  me. 

Mrs,  Dobbs.    Ah,  sir ! 

Jones.  It  is,  indeed.  When  I  stand  here,  and  re- 
count the  many  years  I  have  spent  without  knawing 
you,  my  feelings,  like  billows  [^spreads  his  arma^  mou- 
iiig  them  to  represent  a  wavelike  motion']  of  the  mighty 
ocean,  bound  —  [sudderdi/  starts,  putting  his  hand  on 
his  nose].  Why  !  I  certainly  felt  a  drop  of  rain.  The 
reof  of  this  depot  must  leak. 

Mrs.  Dobbs.  Oh  !  heavens !  what  a  situation !  And 
I  have  no  umbrella,  and  my  best  crape  veil  on,  two 
dollars  a  yard  and  no  discount  for  cash.     Horrible ! 

Jones  [eagerly].  No  —  no,  charming,  I  protest ! 
Come,  madame,  we  will  place  two  chairs  thus  —  [places 
cJuxirs  side  by  side]  there!  raise  my  umbrella,  thus 
[raises  umbrella],  and  here  we  are,  snug  and  cosey. 

[£oth  sit,  Mrs.  Dobbs  looking  coyly  pleased,  Jones 
radiant.] 

Mrs.  Dobbs.  Very  nice,  I  am  sure.  You  remind  me 
so  of  dear  Job.     He  too  was  always  thoughtful. 

Jones.  Ah !  very  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  awaken  pleasant 
memories. 

JH^s.  Dobbs.     Oh !  he  was  so  considerate ! 

Jones.  How  could  he  be  otherwise?  I  never 
loved  but  once  —  but  no!  I  will  not  continue.  I  bore 
you. 

Mrs.  Dobbs.    No,   no;  pour  out  your  troubles.    I 
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can  weep  with  those  who  weep,  and  be  glad  with  those 
who  rejoice. 

Jtynes,  How  accommodating!  But  in  truth  my 
first  and  only  love  affair  began  and  ended  at  the  early 
age  of  ten ! 

Mrs.  Dobbs,     So  young  ?    Constant  lieart ! 

Jones,  Yes!  I  made  mud  pies  with  her.  I  shared 
apples,  peanuts,  and  sweeties  with  her.  I  saved  my 
pocket  money  to  invest  in  a  doll ;  I  even  gave  her  my 
chewing  gum,  after  I  had  the  first  turn  at  it,  and  yet 
she  forgot  me ! 

Mrs,  Dobbs.     Shocking!  I  declare. 

Jones,    Her  name  re-echoes  sadly  in  ray  memory  still. 

Mrs,  Dobbs,  Ah!  tell  me  the  creature's  name;  it 
shall  be  my  symbol  of  cruelty. 

Jo7ies.  Alas !  she  was  known  and  loved  as  'Tilda 
Bottlenose ! 

Mrs,  Dobbs  [screaming],     Ow!     Ow!     Ow! 

Jones  [struggling  with  umbrella],  Madame,  why 
this  agitation  ?  Can  it  be  —  yes  —  yes  —  it  must  be  — > 
Oh !  hang  the  bumbershoot !  [Filings  umbrella  atoay^ 
clasps  Mrs.  Dobbs  wildly,]     It  is  —  Matilda ! 

Mrs,  Dobbs  [tenderly],     Jedediah  ! 

Jones  [recoiling'].     Matilda!     [Embraces  again.] 

Mrs.  Dobbs  [same].     Jedediah  ! 

Jones,  What  hap|)ine88  to  meet  again  !  Rapture ! 
untold  bliss !     Let  me  gaze  upon  you. 

Mrs,  Dobbs,  Jedediah  —  the  boy  of  my  youthful 
affections,  with  just  the  same  smile.  And  yes!  it  is 
truly  the  very  same  front  teeth  gone !  * 

*  Jedediah's  lack  of  front  teetli  is  accomplished  by  a  little  black 
spread  over  the  front  teeth.    It  giyes  a  yery  comical  effect. 
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Jones  [delightedly].  Pulled  'em  out  on  taffy,  at 
Mirandy  Hall's  candy-pull  —  you  remember? 

3frs.  Dobbs,    Of  course,  and  you  put  some  candy  in 
Mirandy's  chair  to  cool  — 
Jones,     And  you  — 

Mrs.  Dobbs,  Sat  down  on  it,  ruined  my  frock  — 
and  you  insisted  it  only  transfoimed  the  goods,  as  it 
became  sat-in !     Ha  —  ha  —  ha ! 

Jon/es,     Ha  —  ha — ha — !     \Both  laugh,] 

Mrs  Dobbs.  Oh  !  those  rare  old  times !  But,  Jed, 
I  guess  you  will  have  to  raise  the  —  umbrella  again. 

[  TTiey  reseat  themselves,  raising  the  nhtbreUa.'] 

Jones.  Now,  isn't  this  comfortable  ?  Who  would 
have  thought  it ! 

Mrs.  Dobbs.  Who,  indeed!  and  you  really  cared 
for  little  'Tilda  Bottlenose,  Jed  ? 

Jones  [wanting  to  prove  affectionate,  but  encumbered 
by  the  umbreUa'].  Of  course,  I  did,  'Tilda.  [Aside'] 
Oh  !  this  umbrella ! 

Mrs,  Dobhs  [coquettishly].  But  you  have  never  for- 
given her  false  desertion  ? 

Jones.  Oh !  I  think  I  could  bring  myself  to  do  so. 
I  will  endeavor  to  forget  a  dark  past,  in  looking  forward 
to  a  bright  future ! 

Mrs.  Dobbs  [persuasively].     Do — Jed,  my  dear! 

[  They  sit,  looking  at  one  another  i?i  pleased  e^nhar- 
rassment.  Jed  tries  to  embrace  her,  but  is  prevejHed 
by  tlie  umbreUa.] 

Jones,    Matilda,  you  used  to  sing  in  days  gone  by. 

Mrs.  Dobbs  [fnodestly].     A  little  ! 

Jones.     H  I  remember,  your  voice  was  like  a  lark. 

Mrs.  Dobbs,  Oh  !  no.  I  warble  a  little  for  my  own 
pleasure. 
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Jones.    Then,  for  mine ! 

Mrs,  Dobbs.    Well,  I  will  try  one  song  for  you,  Jed. 

[^iShe  sings  sentimentally  at  him.  Any  song  can  be 
i7itroduced  here,  of  a  sufficiently  sentimental  fiattareJ] 

Jones  [as  she  finishes^  and  holding  the  umbrella  in 
one  ha7id'],  Tilda!  can't  yon  help  me  hold  this 
umbrella  ? 

[She  takes  hold  the  handle  with  one  hand.  He  dasps 
his  over  it^  and  puts  his  arm  around  her  waist.'] 

Mrs.  Dobhs  [shyly].  Oh !  Jed !  [Drops  her  head 
on  his  shoulder.] 

Jones.  Now*  we  are  veiy  comfortable.  Tilly,  my 
dear,  I  never  forgot  you  ;  didyou  forget  me  ? 

Mrs  Dobhs.  Never !  I  often  said  to  my  late  hus- 
band — "  Job,  my  dear,  I  never  would  have  married 
you,  if  you  had  not  resembled  my  lost  Jones ! " 

Jones.  Unpleasant  for  him  —  but  joy  for  me.  He 
has  gone  to  his  last  rest. 

Mrs.  Dohbs.  Yes,  dear  man  —  as  I  had  placed  upon 
his  tomb  in  the  north  corner  of  the  cemetery,  with  forty- 
dollar  coffin,  solid  silver  handles,  seventy-five  carriages 
at  the  funeral,  and  flowers  too  numerous  to  mention  — 
"  Kequiescat  in  pace." 

Jones.  Ah !  I  hope  so.  You  certainly  did  well  by 
him. 

Mrs,  Dobhs.    As  I  shall  by  you^  Jed ! 

Jones.  Not  in  that  way,  my  dear,  I  hope,  for  some 
time !     And,  now,  how  did  you  come  to  be  left? 

Mrs.  Dobhs.  Oh  !  the  horrid  time-tables !  they  are 
all  changed,  and  I  never  understand  them. 

Jones.     They  are  very  perplexing. 

Mrs.  Dijbbs.    Just  like  the  fifteen  puzzle.    My  poor 
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Job  never  could  arrange  the  fifteen  puzzle.  Many  a 
time  he  has  said  to  me,.  "  Matilda,  this  puzzle  is  like 
you!'*'*  Now,  I  was  dear  Job's  second  ;  his  firat  being 
buried  in  the  very  north  comer  of  the  cemetery,  where 
he  now  lies.  So  I  would  say :  "Why  like  nie.  Job?  was 
I  a  problem  to  you  ?  "  **  No,  Tilly,"  says  he,  "  but  this 
puzzle,  like  you,  is  one  too  many  for  me! "  Ah !  dear, 
dear  Dobbs,  how  he  loved  me ! 

Jones,  There !  there !  peace  to  his  ashes.  And 
wasn't  it  a  miracle  >ve  were  left  ? 

Mrs,  Dobbs.    Yes,  and  I  am  so  glad  ! 

Jones.     So  am  I.    Don't  you  think,  'Tilda,  you  could 

—  [smacks  his  lips  suggestively.'] 

Mrs,  Dobbs.     Oh  —  no  —  no!  the  publicity ! 

Jo7ies.  Oh !  come.  Do  not  be  shy.  We  will  just 
shut  the  umbrella  — 

Mrs.  Dobbs.     No  —  oh,  no !  —  keep  it  up  — 

[She  lowers  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  audience^  and 
a  fervent  kiss  is  heard  exchanged.'] 

Jones  [raising  umbrella  again].  And  now  it  must 
be  time  for  the  train  to  start. 

MrsDobbs.  [shglg].     I  hope  not  Jeddy ! 

Jones.     Shall  I  lower  the  umbrella  again,  'Tilda? 

Mrs.  Dobbs.     Oh !  no  —  no.    But  what  is  the  time  ? 

Jones.  Madame,  by  my  watch  it  is  half-past  eleven. 
But  by  my  heart,  madame,  my  heart,  'tis  but  eight 
ydock,  and  the  balmy  evening  in  your  charming  pres- 
ence is  just  begun. 

Mrs.  Dobbs.    Oh!  Jed! 

Jones.     Let  me,  'Tilda,  lower  this  screen  again? 

Voice  [withoiO].    All  aboard   for   the  11:30  train 

—  Hamilton  and  way-stations ! 
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Jones.    There !  we  must  now  part  for  a  short  time. 

Mrs,  Dobbs.  Only  for  a  short  time.  And  let  us 
hope,  dear  Jed,  that  all  who  are  likewise  afflicted  by 
detention,  may  learn,  as  we  have  learned  to-night,  the 
happy  result  of  getting  left. 

[  Quick  curtahi^  as  they  gather  up  their  property  to 

depart,'] 

N.  B.    The  performance  occupies  about  twenty-five  minutes. 
Much  can  be  added  to  the  fun  by  a  few  local  hits. 
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A  WJMOE  EN  OKM  ACT. 


Alitea,  a  Spanish  Ballet-Danoer. 

TiA  Paula,  Aunt  to  Alitea. 

Poor  Petkb,  x 

Theodoric  SyiiVkstkb  York,  f 

Jakison  James,  L  Admirers  of  Alitea. 

Wallace,  | 

Drake,  / 

Scene.  — Alitea* s  room.  Table,  right  front,  j9/'fed  ivith 
letters.  Simulated  cook-stove,  rigut  back  ;  chair 
by  table,  another  left  front  ;  closet,  l.  ;  door,  l.  ; 
principal  entrance,  r.  ;  two  windows,  back.  Music, 
Cwiain  rises.  Enter  Alitea,  r.,  in  ballet-dress, 
with  castanets.  Takes  cachuca  steps  ending  with 
flourish,  CENTRE  front.     Music  ceases. 

AL  Ah,  how  charming,  deliciosa,  is  the  life  of  a  dan- 
zerin,  —  a  ballet-dancer !  Such  lots  of  lovers  !  Eh  ? 
now  that  is  good  American  word, — lots.  Lots  of 
lovers.  Ah,  I  see  the  postman  has  been  here.  \_Ap' 
proaches  table,  slipping  off  right  Castanet.  Examines 
letters,]  Psha !  He  writes  to  me  every  day ;  he  is  be- 
come stale.  [  Thir)ws  letter  one  aide  and  takes  another.  ] 
I^ooh !     [  Tlirows  aside  several  in  succession,  humming 
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cachuca  and  playing  castanet  in  unison.  Music.']  Ah ! 
here  is  a  new  hand.  {_PuUs  off  left  castanet.]  Do  you 
know  what  this  senor  will  say?  He  will  say,  "  I  love 
you  to  distraction  :  will  you  be  my  wife  ? "  He  will 
say,  ''  If  you  reftise  me  I  shall  kill  myself."  {_Com€s 
down.]  They  all  say  that.  But  [^sighs]  they  do  not 
kill  themselves.  Perhaps  [^archly']  because  I  never 
refUse  them.  How  can  I  ?  I  love  all  the  men.  [_Read8 
letter,'} 

Donna  Alttba: 

Dear  Miss,  —  I  love  you  to  distraction.  GraDt  me  an  inter- 
view. I  shall  be  on  the  street  opposite  your  windows  at  two 
o'clock  this  (Friday)  p.  m.  There  I  shall  remain  until  you 
recognize  me  with  a  wave  of  the  handkerchief  Um  —  um  — 
um  —  um  —  etc.  Yours,  ardently, 

Jamison  Jambs. 

[Laughs.']  That  senor  is  very  easily  satisfied,  do  you 
see?  He  remains  until  I  wave  my panuelo.  I  wave  it,  / 
he  goes.  Let  me  hasten  to  wave  it.  Two  o'clock? 
Ah!  [looking  vaguely  around^]  what  time  is  it  now? 
O  Povertee  !  Would  that  some  one  of  my  lovera  could 
think  that  I  would  more  gladly  welcome  one  little  Con- 
necticut clock  with  wooden  wheels,  than  man}'  baskets 
of  flowers  containing  amorous  letters.  It  may  be  two 
o'clock  now.  He  maj'  be  already  here.  [Runs  to 
window,]  He  is  there !  Standing  like  a  statue  and 
gazing  upward.  He  cannot  move  until  I  wave  my 
panuelo^  my  [coming  down]  —  how  does  he  call  it?  — 
handkerchief.  Ach  !  How  these  Americans  talk  with 
the  teeth  1  Have  I  not  one?  [Searching  about,]  My 
aunt,  has  she  sold  my  lovers'  gifts  ?    All  ?     Handker- 


chiefs  of  silk,  handkerchiefs  of  lace,  handkerchiefs 
of  fine  linen,  have  they  all  gone  for  meat  and  potatoes  ? 
So  much  the  better  for  the  stomach,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  nose.  Now  let  me  think.  There  is  Poor 
Peter's.  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  it !  Poor  Peter,  he  is 
sharp  —  very  good  American  word,  sharp.  IProdu- 
cing  handkerchief  from  doset.']  Thus  he  has  his  name 
and  also  my  own  embroidered  upon  his  little  gift. 
Thus  my  aunt,  my  avaricious  and  commercial  Tia 
Paula,  cannot  sell  it  to  the  merchant,  cannot  straight- 
way metamorphose  it  into  salt  fish  and  onions.  \^Look8 
from  wiivdoiJD.']  Heavens!  What  behold  I?  Two 
senoi*s,  both  walking  up  and  down,  both  looking  at  my 
windows.  I  am  distracted !  If  I  wave  my  pahuelo, 
what  does  the  second  senor?  Takes  he  also  his  depart- 
ure, or  comes  he  directly  to  my  rooms?  He  is  very 
handsome.  Ah,  his  letter  must  be  here.  {^Buns  to 
tdble,  finds  letter,  and  reads.'] 

—  Distracting  and  eyanescent  dream  of  delight  — 

Can  he  then  mean  me  ?  Am  I  a  dream  of  delight,  and 
am  I  also  evanescent  ? 

—  Sitting  —  enthroned  —  Inmost  — 

Oh,  I  cannot  read  it  1 

—  Adorable  —  agonizing  —  torrents  of—  unquenchable  — 

Oh,  here  comes  the  handkerchief. 

—  Inexpressible  favor  —  moment's  Interview  —  wave  from 
thy  right  bower  window  a  morsel  of  handkerchief  »  and  behold 
me  at  thy  feet  a  chained  and  unresisting  slave.  Ever  thy 
helpless  yet  willing  adorer,  I  remain,  kissing  thy  fairy-like 
pedal  extremities, 

Thbodoric  Sylvester  York. 
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Now  then  —  very  good  American  word,  now  then 

—  I  have  my  panuelo.  Vanish  Seuor  James,  appear 
Senor  York.  [_Goe8  to  wmdmo  and  wares  handkerchief.'] 
They  both  stop,  they  both  look.  The  one  does  not  go, 
the  other  does  not  come.  They  talk.  Now  we  shall 
see  !  \^Advances^  making  lunge  as  with  dagger,]  Soh. 
sirrah  !  [Looks  again.]  Pslia  !  these  Americanos  I 
Adios^  senor!  All  right!  [Kisses  ha7id^  indicative 
of  the  amicable  separation  of  the  two.  Coynes  down.] 
Soh !  Poor  Peter's  j)^^^'^^^^^  y<>"  "^^y  i*eturn  to  3'Oiir 
repose.  Poor  Peter  I  I  had  almost  forgotten  him.  He 
has  not  been  here  to-day.     AVe  are  —  how  does  he  say 

—  engaged.  Ach !  it  takes  all  one's  teeth  to  say  it. 
Engaged  !  No  wonder  these  Americanos  all  have  false 
teeth ;  they  wear  out  their  own  biting  off  their  words. 

\^Enter  York  and  James  in  a  rage^  r.] 
•7.     Didn't  you  wave  your  handkerchief? 
Y,     Did  you  wave  your  handkerchief? 
J,     You    waved  your  handkerchief, — dicVn't  you, 
now? 

Y.     I  swear  that  3'ou  waved  your  handkerchief ! 
AL     Si^    senors,    I    did    wave    my    handkerchief. 
[Aside.]     Now  will  they  fight? 

J.     She   waved   her  handkerchief  to   me :    do  you 
understand  ? 

Y.     She  waved  it  to  me  :  do  3'ou  understand  ? 
J.     Did  n't  vou  wave  it  to  me  ? 
Y.     Did  n't  you  wave  it  to  me  ? 
AL     iSi,  seuors,  I  waved  it  to  you.    [Aside.]    Now. 
then,  the}'  will  fight. 
J.     To  me  ? 
Y.  [ putting  himself  forward].     To  me? 


Al,  Si,  seDors,  to  both  of  3''ou.  See  here,  your 
two  letters.  In  the  one  it  says,  If  you  wave  your 
handkerchief,  I  come  to  you. 

Y.  and  J,  together.     That  was  my  letter. 

Al.  But,  gentlemen,  in  this  other  letter  it  says.  If 
3'ou  wave  your  handkerchief  I  will  go  away. 

Y.  and  J.  together.     Did  you  write  that,  fellow  ? 

J.     You  sneak ! 

Y.     You  puppy !     [^Both  turn  backs  and  walk  off."] 

Al.  Oh,  they  will  not  fight!  Senors  [opening  let- 
ter']^ to  whom  belongs  the  inestimable  name  of  Jamison 
James  ? 

J.     That 's  me. 

Al.  Then  you  see  you  are  the  gentleman  who  must 
go  away. 

J.  [snatching  letter"] .     Go  away ! 

Y.  Yes,  clear  out !  cut  stick !  travel !  [Snatch- 
ing letter,  reads."]  *'  Shall  remain  until  you  recognize 
me  with  a  wave  of  the  handkerchief."  All  right,  she 's 
recognized  you.     You  *ve  no  call  to  remain  here  longer. 

J.     But  — 

Y.  But  I  There  are  no  buts  about  it.  Come,  start 
vour  boots ! 

J.     I  say  — 

Y.      WUl  you  leave  ? 

J.     No,  I  won't  leave  ;  so  there  ! 

Y.  You  shall  leave  ;  so  there  !  [  Takes  J.  by  collar 
and  kicks  him  out.] 

Al.  [in  great  excitement].  Ah,  now  they  will  fight! 
now  they  will  fight !  What !  coming  back  so  soon  ? 
Will  you  not  Mil  him?  Senor,  will  you  not  kill  him? 
[Clasps  haTids.] 
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r.     Kill  him  !     No.     What  should  I  kiU  him  for? 

AL  [walking  about].  What,  then,  have  you  no 
spirit  ?  no  fire  ?  no  pride  ?  no  valentia  f 

F.  Nar}'  a  vcUeiUia^  my  honey.  Come,  you  are  not 
so  bloodtliirstv  — 

AL     Oh,  I  am,  I  am ! 

T.  Heavens  and  earth  !  So  fairy-like  a  figure  can- 
not be  the  abiding  place  of  a  bloodthirsty  and  vindic- 
tive spirit,  more  worthy  to  be  the  bosom  companion  of 
a  termagant  fish  woman  or  a  brawny  virago !  Come, 
now,  Alitea,  it  can't  be,  you  know. 

AL  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  I  want  you  to  kill 
him. 

F.  But  look  at  it  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Why, 
now,  Alitea,  you  would  n't  have  me  be  a  murderer  ? 

AL  [clinging  to  his  arm] ,  Would  n't  you  be  a  mur- 
derer for  me  ? 

T.     Heavens  and  earth  !     Wliat  shall  I  do  ? 

AL     You  will  take  a  little  dagger  — 

F.  Oh,  I  shall,  I  shall !  I  feel  it !  She  '11  make  a 
murderer  of  me.     Oh,  she  will,  she  will ! 

AL  [patting  on  the  side  of  neck].  Yes,  you  will  kill 
just  one  little  man  for  me.  See,  all  my  Spanish  lovers, 
they  kill  a  man  for  me.  In  Spain  [begins  crying]  there 
was  every  day  one  man  killed,  all  for  my  sake.  Every 
day ! 

F.  AUtea,  Alitea,  don't  cry.  1*11  kill  him.  I'll 
kill  a  man  every  day. 

AL  Ah,  you  will?  Then  I'll  love  jou  the  best. 
You  shall  be  my  lover  par  excellence,  my  one  deai'est. 

F.  Sweet  creature  1  Let  me  get  a  pistol,  a  bowie- 
knife,  a  gun  !     One  kiss,  one  kiss,  enticing  siren,  ore  I 
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depart  on  my  bloody  mission.  [^Putting  arm  around 
foaist.'] 

Al.  [jputtlJiQ  hands  before  face'].  No,  no,  I  have 
made  a  vow. 

Y.     A  vow !   An  oath  ?     Is  Venus  turned  vestal  ? 

Al.  Nay,  seuor,  listen  to  me.  I  have  vowed  the 
first  kiss  to  that  lover  who  first  kills  a  man  for  me. 

T.  Bellona,  Goddess  of  Revenge,  I  fiy  to  execute 
thy  mandates !  {_Exit  Y".,  r.  Puts  head  back  through 
door.']     You  will  be  true  to  me ? 

Al.  True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  or  tlie  dove  to 
her  nest.  \_Exit  F.]  This  man  is  brave.  He  is  nice, 
very  good  American  word,  —  so  nice  ! 

[Enter  Wallace^  r.,  pulling  cod-line  from  pocket.'] 

W.  I  don't  know  as  't  is  necessar}'  to  explain  my- 
self. I  've  told  you  time  and  time  again  that  if  you 
did  n't  stick  to  me  I  should  hang  myself.  You  have  n't 
stuck  to  me,  and  so  I  'm  going  to  hang.  [Looks  about 
for  iiaU.] 

Al.  That  is  all  right,  if  m^^  good  friend  will  but  hang 
himself  some  other  where.  It  will  be  very  disagreeable 
to  see  his  dead  body  hanging  there.  [Crosses  to 
table.] 

W.  Disagreeable !  Disagreeable  is  it,  3'ou  fiirt ! 
you  jilt !  You  think  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  sec 
my  dead  body  dangling  there  !  [Makes  noose  that  loill 
fuot  slip  in  end  of  rope.] 

Al.  Yes,  it  seems  so ;  but  perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 
[SUs^  and  looks  over  letters.] 

W.  Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that !  She  intends  to  in- 
timidate me  by  her  calm  behavior.  But  I  'ni  as  calm  as 
she  is;   calm,  cool,  deliberate.      Yes,  madam,  I  am 
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deliberate.  It  is  my  deliberate  purpose  to  bang  myself 
on  account  of  your  perfidy.  [^Mounts  chair ^  l.,  and 
fastens  line  to  nail."] 

AL  [^crying'].  Men  are  always  so  horrid,  so  incon- 
siderate !  You  will  hang  yourself  right  here,  and  have 
the  wretched  police  coming  to  carry  off  your  body,  and 
shut  poor  Alitea  up  in  jail. 

W.  She  thinks  to  move  me  by  tears,  but  it  is  too 
late.  [^Piits  head  through  noose,  facing  wall,  and  looks 
over  shoulder  at  Alitea.']  Yes,  unhappy  female,  it  is 
too  late  !  one  day  too  late  !  [^Tums  toward  todUj  puUs 
on  rope,  and  appears  to  choke  and  strayigle,] 

AL  What  have  I  done  to-day  more  than  any  other 
day? 

W.  [straightemng  up  suddenly  and  facing  arottnd]. 
Sure  enough.  I  don't  know  but  what  yoM  *ve  done  it 
before,  time  and  time  again.  But  this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  met  a  man  coming  down  stairs  as  I  came  up. 

AL  [rises'].  What!  is  it  that  man,  that  wretched 
book  agent,  who  has  come  between  me  and  my  love  ? 
Listen ;  let  me  explain.     Listen ! 

W,  [turns  again  to  woU  and  strangles].  No,  you 
8ha*ii*t  explain.  I  won't  listen.  I  've  heard  your  ex- 
planations before.     I  tell  you  I  won't  listen. 

AL  [running  up  and  throwing  arms  around  neck]. 
You  will  listen  to  entreaties  ! 

W,  [straightening  uj)  and  facing  about].  I  don't 
know  that  I  will. 

AL  [phtijing  with  his  tchiskers].     But  I  know,  dear. 

W,  [initting  hands  behind  him].  Look  here,  now, 
I've  been  bamboozled  and  tomfooled  enough,  and  1 
don't  intend  to  be  bamboozled  and  tomfooled  an5 
longer. 
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AL  No,  darling,  nor  are  yon  going  to  wear  this  so 
shocking  a  necktie  any  longer.  [^Triea  to  remove 
noose.     W.  holds  on  with  both  hands  and  retreats."] 

Wi  Hold  on  !  I've  got  to  have  this  thing  settled. 
Ain't  you  my  promised  wife  ? 

AL     Oh,  I  am  most  happy  to  say  Yes. 

W.     And  did  n't  you  promise  to  be  true  to  me  ? 

AL  True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  or  the  dove  to 
her  nest. 

W.     That 's  just  what  you  said  before. 

AL  And  I  will  say  it  again.  True  as  the  needle  to 
the  pole  or  the  dove  to  her  nest 

TT.  [^eagerly].     Do  you  mean  it? 

Al.     Can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  doubt  poor  Alitea? 

W.  Well,  now,  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  come  at. 
[^Removes  iioose^  and  monnts  chair  to  take  down  rope,] 
Oh,  ain't  I  the  happiest  man  alive  ! 

AL  And  you  will  never  treat  your  poor  little  Alitea 
80  again? 

W.  •  Well,  hardly  ever ! 

[Enter  Drake ^  r,] 

AL     Good  heavens !     [Rushes  to  meet  him.] 

W.  [looking  hack].  What's  all  this?  I  don't  believe 
she's  true  after  all.  [Gets  down  from  chair ^  leaving 
rope  hanging.  Al.  and  D.  come  around  in  front  of 
table.] 

D.  But  now  my  wife  is  dead,  Alitea,  and  you  have 
promised  me  a  thousand  times  — 

AL  I  know  I  have  promised.  But  it  is  sometimes 
embarrassing  to  keep  one's  promises. 

D.  Only  last  Friday  you  told  me  that  as  soon  as  mj 
K'ife  should  die  you  would  fly  witli  me  to  Italy. 
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Al.     Si,  but  I  did  not  expect  Bhe  to  die  so  soon. 

D.  You  are  not,  then,  prepared  to  fly?  [^Puts  arm 
about  waist.'] 

W,  Well,  I  might  as  well  hang  myself.  [^Piita 
head  through  iioose,  looks  back  at  Alitea,  arid  groajis.] 

D.     Who  is  that  fellow  ? 

AL  He  is  a  crazy  man,  a  lunatic.  I  must  go  speak 
to  him. 

D,     Crazv  as  a  loon. 

AL  [taking  hand  of  TV.].  My  dearest  one,  mj' 
darling,  pray  listen  to  reason.     That  fellow  is  a  lunatic, 

—  raving  crazy. 

W,  {straightening  up].     Crazy,  did  you  say? 

AL  [^still pressiwj  W.'s  hand].  If  you  would  but  be- 
lieve poor  Alitoa  — 

\^Drake  begins  tearing  up  and  down  stage,] 

D,  She  thinks  a  good  deal  of  that  lunatic.  She 
thinks  a  deal  too  much  of  that  lunatic.  Heavens !  a 
thought  comes  over  me.  [^Slaps  forehead,]  Who  may 
that  lunatic  be  ?     One  of  her  unhappy  lovers  ! 

W,     Well,  he  does  act  luuey,  I  must  say. 

AL     Oh,  he  is.     Oh,  very  luney  ! 

D.     So  often  as  she  has  declared  herself  true  to  me, 

—  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  or  the  dove  to  its  nest  I 
If  after  all  she  proves  unfaithful,  —  I  feel  it  I  It  is 
tnie !  I  should  also  lose  m}'  senses.  I  should  hang 
mvself ! 

AL     I  have  to  pretend  all  sorts  of  things  to  him. 

W.  [putting  arm  around  iteck].  You  ain't  pretend- 
ing anything  to  me  now,  be  you?  P"or  if  you  be,  I'll 
hang  myself  right  here.  I  will  now,  by  thunder  I 
[Lays  hold  of  rope,]- 
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£.    AU*8  over. 
^Al.  [catching   W/s  Tiand].     Oh,  my  darling!   how 
ean  you  torment  j'our  poor  Alitea  so? 

D.  [takes  necklace  from  pocket"].  This,  then,  may  bm 
well  go  into  the  sewer. 

AL  [screams].  Oh,  I  must  go  to  him.  [Runs  to  Z>., 
sci^eaming.']  Oh,  oh !  Don't,  don't !  [Catches  D.  by  the 
arm,']  Oh,  how  you  terrified  me !  Oh,  my  poor 
heart! 

W.     What  in  thunder  does  that  mean,  now? 

AL  Oh,  I  thought  I  saw  the  glitttu-  of  steel !  I 
thought  you  were  about  to  stab  —  oh,  mj-  poor  heart  I 
[Leans  head  on  sJioulder.] 

D.  Dearest  and  most  angelical  of  beings  I  It  was 
the  flash  of  gems  that  caught  3our  eye,  not  the  glitter 
of  steel.     Oh,  saj''  that  you  will  fl}-  with  me. 

W.  Well,  I  might  as  well  hang  myself  and  have 
done  with  it.     [Puts  head  in  noose.] 

[Drake  is  abovJt  putting  the  necklace  on  Alitea* s  neck^ 
tohen  she  sees  WaUojce  and  screams,] 

AL  Wait!  oh,  wait  till  I  get  the  madman  off! 
[Runs  to  W,]  A  knife  !  a  knife  !  Would  that  I  had 
a  knife ! 

W.  What  for?  To  cut  me  down  with,  3'ou  misera- 
ble jilt? 

AL  No,  no !  To  pierce  this  poor  fond  heart  that 
cannot,  will  not  break,  though  stabbed  with  a  thousand 
crael  reproaches ! 

[AL  sinks  fainting  upon  floor,  W,  springs  to  rais€ 
tier^  and  with  the  strain  the  nail  to  which  the  rope  is  tied 
comes  out,] 

W.    J  can't  stand  this,  nohow.     [Kneels.     D,  fling$ 
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doKm  necklace  and  begins  tearing  his  hair,']  Won't  yott 
speak  one  word,  Alitea? 

AL  [^sitting  suddenly  upright'].  Yes,  I  will  speak, 
you  old  fool!  Don't  you  see  you  are  driving  that 
maniac  into  a  frenzy  ?  He  tried  to  throttle  me  just 
now.     Did  you  see  his  hands  at  my  neck  ? 

D.  Well,  madam,  how  long  is  this  farce  to  con- 
tinue ? 

[  W.  gets  upon  his  feet,     AL  holds  him  by  coat.] 

Al.  Oh,  don't  touch  him,  I  beg  of  you  !  He  '11  kill 
you.     Only  go,  I  can  manage  him  ! 

W.  and  D.  [shrinking  into  opposite  comers] .  He 's 
raving  crazy ! 

Al.  [rising] .     Pray  go  ! 

W.  [shotUs].  No,  let  me  get  hold  of  him !  T  '11 
throttle  him. 

D.  [yells].  Hold  him  I  hold  him !  [Cravjls  under 
table.     W.  kicks  over  table.] 

AL     Now  they  '11  fight !     Now  they  '11  fight ! 

[D.  and  W.  rush  around  stage.  D.  7nakes  for  the 
door.] 

D.  Hold  him,  keep  him  !  1 11  have  him  put  in  an 
insane  a83'lum.     [Exit.] 

W.  I  '11  catch  him  !  I  '11  have  the  fellow  put  in  the 
insane  as3'lum  !     [Exit.] 

AL  [runs  to  door].  Kill  him!  kill  him!  [Listens 
at  door.  Shrieks  heard  outside.  Al.  comes  doicn 
laughing.  Straightens  table.  Goes  off  wing.  James 
puts  head  in  door.] 

J.  He  is  n't  here.  [Enters.  ]  There 's  nob<>dy  here. 
[Enter  AL  from  tving,  necklare  in  hand.]  Oh,  she's 
here !  1  've  come  again,  3'ou  see.  [AL  starts  ami 
holds  necklace  behind  her  5ac/r.  J 
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AL  Oh,  I  'm  glad  you  've  come !  *T  is  dull  to  be 
here  all  alone. 

./.  Alone,  Alitea,  3'ou  shall  not  be  from  this  hour 
henceforth !  I  will  stay  by  your  side  always  !  [  Thron:,^ 
himself  on  one  knee.']     Always  b}'  3'our  side,  Alitea  ! 

AL  [^aside"],  80  he  is  not  killed.  I  wonder  how 
this  happens. 

./.  You  turn  from  me.  Let  me  hope  this  is  rather 
from  maidenly  modesty  than  from  indifference  or  dis- 
gust. 

AL  [asirfe].     Oh,  you  may. 

J.  Still  turned  aside?  Oh,  speak  and  relieve  m^ 
apprehension !  I  beg  I  I  implore  !  Onl}'  speak  just 
one  word,  and  I  *11  not  detain  3'ou  another  minute.  I  '11 
go !  I  11  go  right  away  the  instant  you  speak  to  me. 
If  you  can't  speak,  sneeze. 

[-4/.  sneezes  and  puts  Poor  Peter's  handkerchief  to 
face,"] 

J,  [^springing  up,"]  Maj'  I  take  that  as  an  augury, 
a  token  of —  of  appreciation  of  my  —  devotion,  if  no 
more.  Give  me  some  token,  some  sign  !  Well,  if  you 
can't  give  me  anything  else,  give  me  that  handkerchief, 
—  the  same,  I'll  swear,  that  you  waved  from  the  win- 
dow !     Give  it  to  me,  and  I  'U  go  right  away. 

AL  [a^ide].  How  strange  a  way  to  woo,  — to  ask 
for  gifts  instead  of  making  them  ! 

J.  Madam,  your  modesty  is  only  surpassed  by  your 
virtue. 

AL  [aside].  And  your  stupidity  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed even  by  your  big  feet. 

J,  I  suppose  it  is  n't  the  custom  of  3'our  country  to 
receive  gentlemen  without  a  duenna  being  present,  and 
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BO  you  feel  embarrassed.     But  jou  need  n't  be  afraid ;  1 
won't  touch  you.     Upon  my  honor  I  won't. 

AL  [aside].     There  seems  to  be  little  danger  of  it. 

J.  Well,  I  suppose  it  might  compromise  you  if  I 
was  found  here  alone  with  you,  and  I  would  n't  do  that 
for  the  world.     So  T  suppose  I  'd  better  go. 

AL  [aside],     I  think  so,  too. 

[t/.,  with  sudden  attempt  at  playftdness^  snatches 
handkerchief,'] 

J.  But  give  me  that  handkerchief,  wiU  you  ?  [^Buns 
around  table,] 

AL  [^screams] .     You  must  n't !     That  is  my  — 

J.     Eh  !  your  what  ? 

AL     My  uncle's,  and  I  —  think  a  great  deal  of  it. 

J,  Then  I  suppose  you  '11  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
fellow  who  carries  it  off.     [Enter  Poor  Peter,] 

[J,  tucks  handkerchief  in  bosom  and  turns  about ^  com" 
ing  upon  P,  P.,  who  enters  at  that  instant.] 

AL  [aside] ,     Oh,  Poor  Peter !   I  'd  forgotten  him. 

P.  P,  Hollo,  I  guess  that  is  mine.  [Snatches 
haiulkerchief.]     Well,  Alitea,  what  does  this  mean? 

J,  [aside].  Her  uncle !  [Aloud,]  Look  here,  now. 
Upon  my  honor,  I  can  explain. 

P.  P.     Oh,  you  can  ! 

J,  I  would  n't  compromise  the  lady  1  Upon  my 
word,  I  would  n't. 

P.  P.  Oh,  3'ou  would  n't !  [Comes  down,  followed 
by  J.] 

J.     I  have  n't  touched  her.    Now,  I  swear  I  have  n't. 

P.  P,     Oh,  you  have  n't! 

J.  She  never  gave  me  that  handkei  chief.  Truly, 
she  did  n't. 
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P.P.    Oh,  she  did  n't! 

«7.     No,  I  took  it  without  her  leave. 

P,  P.  \sudderdy  wkeelirig  upon  hfrn].     Stole  it? 

J.  No,  not  exactly.  But  it  was  n't  her  fault.  She 
wanted  me  to  go. 

P.  P.     Well,  then,  why  don't  you  go  ? 

J.  I  think  I  'd  better.  Good  by.  I  did  n't  mean 
any  harm.     [^Exit,'] 

P.  P,  I  will  say  no  more  about  the  handkerchief ; 
that  puppy  has  exonerated  3'ou  from  all  blame.  But, 
Alitea,  what  is  that  jewelry  you  are  trying  to  hide 
behind  you  ? 

Al.  [drawing  P.  P,  into  chair,  l.]  .  I  can  explain  it  all, 
dear.     You  know  that  you  are  poor.     [Sits  in  lap.'] 

P.  P.     Yes,  just  at  present.     Until  my  mine  is  sold. 

AL  Yes,  dear.  And  when  your  mine  is  sold,  you 
will  marry  me. 

P.  P.  Or  if  I  get  rich  by  my  new  patent  medicine. 
I  shall  marry  you  as  soon  as  I  can  realize  a  sufficient 
sum  (by  my  various  speculations)  to  keep  you  so 
comfortably  that  you  will  feel  no  inducement  to  run 
off  with  another  fellow. 

Al.  But  meanwhile,  I  am  also  poor.  The  dancer's 
wages  are  very  small. 

P.  P.     Yes,  I  know  that,  poor  dear. 

Al.  And  the  aunt  very  avaricious.  How,  then, 
shall  I  live?  Very  simply.  By  selling  the  pretty 
things  given  me  by  men  who  are  richer  than  my  Poor 
Peter.  See  [displayiyig  necklace],  this  represents  to 
me  coal,  potatoes,  bacon,  onions  ;  perhaps  even  a  pair 
of  rubber  shoes,  to  keep  my  unfortunate  little  feet  from 
the  wet  when  I  go  to  the  theatre.     Are  you  angry  with 
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your  poor  Alitea  now,  —  when  she  gives  nottiing,  not 
even  a  kiss,  for  her  jewels  ? 

P.  P,  [kissing  her'].  No,  Alitea.  I  believe  that 
you  are  tnie  to  me. 

Al.  Oh,  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  or  the  dove 
to  her  nest.  [Enter  TF.  and  D,  suddenly.']  Oh  !  there 
are  those  madmen.  Here,  Peter,  hide  that  necklace. 
[Runs  to  W.]  My  dear,  good  Mend,  rejoice  with  me  f 
Here  is  m}'  beloved  brother  just  come  from  Spain.  He 
understands  but  little  P^nglish,  and  is  very  deaf.  Go 
and  speak  with  him.     [Ches  to  D. ;  they  come  dmcn  r.] 

W.  Ah,  ahem,  sir!  [Very  lovd.]  Itee  Isee  onee 
finee  day ! 

P,  P.  [boivs.  Aside],  I  must  humor  his  fancy. 
[Aloud.]     Veree  finee  dayee. 

TT.  [aside].  We  are  getting  on  famously.  [Aloud.] 
How  likee  youee  thisee  couutaree  ? 

P.  P.     How?     Howee,  sirr? 

W.  [louder].  Thisee  countaree,  sirr.  Howee  likee 
youee  itee  ? 

P.  P.  [aside].  He  takes  me  for  a  foreigner. 
[Alovd.]     Veree  finee,  sirree. 

W.  [as^ide].  Why,  I  believe  T  am  talking  Spanish. 
Ahem  !     Sirree  !  — 

[Enter  James,     P.  P.  springs  to  feet.] 

P.  P.     That  puppy  again  ! 

J.     Hide  me  !     Hide  me  somewhere  ! 

[P.  P.  takes  J.  by  collar  and  pushes  backward  into 
torner^  l.  back.] 

P.  P.     I  '11  hide  you  ! 

J.     Oh  !  oh  !  is  he  going  to  kill  me,  too? 

AL  [to  D.].  Now  I  have  explained  it  all  you  wiU 
go,  I  am  sure,  for  my  safety  if  not  for  your  own. 
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D.     For  your  safety  only^  dear  angel ! 

P.  P.  [/o  J".].  You  stand  there,  and  ,  ^ ..  «>:>ttle 
this  other  aifair. 

[P.  jP.  crassest  over  to  stand  between  AJh/'  Jy/f  ^}rdke, 
as  the  latter^  hixvhig  bidden  Ali'tea  odw-  t'f  a^o^A  mak- 
ing  his  exit."] 

D.     Adieu,  dear  heart,  adieu  ! 

Al.  Adios  !  \_Turns  to  kiss  ht^J  fj:>od  by  and  slaps 
Peter  in  face. ^  Oh,  Poor  Peter!  7  hAd  forgotten  j-ou. 
Where  is  tlie  maniac? 

P.  P.  \_sla2yp'ng  breast"].     He  -.  is  is,  Alitea ! 

[^Enter  Drake  chased  by  Yor,    r/ih  long  knife.'] 

Y.  Blood  !  blood !  blood  !  i  wiU  kill  him  !  I  will 
kill  somebody  I  Where  is  "/^  Where  is  anybody? 
[J.  shrieks.] 

W.  [^retrea^  beJiind  chat!  /^.  Two  maniacs  I  Thun- 
deration ! 

D.  [^getting  behind  Al."^,  Shall  I  crush  him,  Alitea? 
Shall  I  crush  him  like  a  v-    *n  ? 

l^Peter  leans  against  ifa^li  back,  uith  arms  folded.] 

Y.  Where  shall  I  jonx'iience,  Alitea?  Shall  I  spit 
them  all?  One,  tw(/,  three,  four — hah!  there  he  is. 
Let  mc  have  his  bloo/i !     [^Rushes  at  J.] 

J.  \^screa7ns].  lUld  him  !  hold  him  !  [Gets  behind 
Drake.] 

D.  He  is  also  a  maniac  from  love.  I  feel  that  I  am 
coming  on,  too.  Yes,  Alitea,  I  shall  go  crazy  pretty 
soon,  pretty  soon. 

Al.     What!  all  of  you  crazy? 

W.,  Z>.,  F.,  J.  [^together].     Yes,  all  of  us,  Alitea. 

P.  P   [gloomily].     I.  too.  Alitea. 

/(/.  {goi^ig  vj)  to  P.  P.].  Ah,  Poor  W^Ut:  I  had 
forgot t^4i  30U. 
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TT.,  Z>.,  Y.,  J.  [together J  striking  offensive  attitudes']. 
Him! 

[Tia  Paula  heard  gmmbling  and  coughing  outside. '\ 

Al,  Oh,  there  comes  that  dreadful  dragon,  Tia 
Paula !  Ah,  if  she  should  find  you  here.!  Let  me  hide 
you.  [Hides  James  in  closet ^  puts  Drake  out  l.] 
There,  go  out  on  to  the  balcony.  Do  not  fall  into  the 
canal.  Mr.  Wallace,  can  you  squeeze  into  the  cook' 
stove? 

W.     Oh,  anj-where,  anywhere ! 

[Alitea  piUs  Wallace  into  cook-stove,'] 

Al.  [to  F.].  Into  the  closet  with  you.  There,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  all  safe.  [Sound  of  parcels  falling  unth" 
out.'] 

Tia  [without] .     There  goes  another ! 

P.  P.     You  have  forgotten  me,  Alitea. 

AL  Oh,  Poor  Peter !  I  had  certainly  forgotten  you. 
Crawl  under  the  table. 

[P.  P.  crawls  under  table.  Enter  Tia^  arms  fuU 
of  bundles.] 

Tia.  A  lot  of  bundles  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
Littie.  Go  down  and  get  'em,  child,  you  We  got  better 
legs  than  I.  [Exit  AL]  She  don't  make  as  good  use 
of  them,  though :  I  was  married  six  times  before  I  was 
her  age.  [Puts  bundles  on  table.]  Heaps  and  heaps 
of  love  letters  —  not  a  rich  offer  among  them  all. 
These  wealthy  Americanos  are  shy.  Ay  de  mi!  She 
does  n't  dance  as  I  did  when  I  was  young.  [Puts  on 
castanets.]  I  used  to  step  out.  [Hums  cax^huxM.] 
There  was  fascination !  I  could  have  married  a  prince 
in  my  day.  [Dances  cachuca.  Music.  Heads  poke 
out  in  various  directions  watching.     Enter  Alitea  with 
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bundles.']    I  most  teach  you  some  steps,  child.     Yoa 
don't  dance  as  well  as  your  old  aunty,  now. 

{_Skriek  heard  in  closet^  foUowed  by  struggle.'] 

Al.  Oh,  he 's  killed  him !  \^Gfroans  heard,]  They 
are  both  killed ! 

Tia  Igoing  up  to  stove].  *Tis  rats,  child;  I've 
heard  'em  before. 

Al.  No,  Tia  Paula,  'tis  my  poor  lovers.  I  hid 
them  together.  [^Ches  to  closet  and  pulls  out  image 
of  man  stuffed  with  straw.  Lays  it  centre  of  sta{ie.] 
And  they  have  killed  one  another.  [^Pulls  second  effigy 
from  closet  and  lays  on  top  of  first.] 

[^Tia  returns  from  stove  y  where  she  hcLS  been  making 
fire.] 

Tia.  Both  dead?  Well,  now  what  are  you  going 
to  do  for  a  husband? 

Al.  Don't  fret.  Aunty,  I've  got  another.  [^Shriek 
heard  on  balcony.]  Oh,  he 's  tumbled  into  the  canal ! 
[Runs  off  L.  Returns  with  hat  and  boot.]  These 
were  hanging  on  the  balcony  rail.  My  poor  Drake ! 
I  trust  he  cannot  swim.  [Places  hat  and  boot  on 
bodies.] 

Tia.    Well,  was  this  your  other  lover  ? 

Al.  Another,  but  not  the  •  last.  [Groans^  and 
pounding  on  oven  door.]  Oh !  oh !  Tia  Paula,  what 
have  you  done?  [Runs  up  to  stove ^  followed  slowly  by 
Tia.] 

Tia.     I  made  a  fire  to  get  supper. 

AL  And  have  roasted  my  poor  lover !  [Brings  out 
effigy  of  TF.,  bent  over  by  having  rivet-wire  or  barrel- 
hoops  in  his  legs.  Lays  over  the  other  two  in  an  arch,] 
This  is  the  last.     What  shall  I  do  now  ? 
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Tia.     What,  the  last?     Have  n't  you  got  anybody  to 
marry? 

P.  P.  [^orawls  out  from  under  table.']     She's  got  me. 

AL   [^clasps  kcnicls'].      Oh,  my  poor  Peter!    I  had 
forgotten  him. 

[^Run8  to  meet  Peter,  who  clasps  her  in  his  arms, 
standing  jiist  behind  pile  of  bodies.'] 

Tia.     So  there  is  one  left  to  marry  her,  after  all. 
[^Comes  down  l.] 

AL     I  feel  so  relieved  to  have  them  all  off  my  hands. 

P.  P.     And  you  wiU  be  true  to  me  now,  Alitea  ? 

Al.     True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  or  the  dove  to 
her  nest. 

Curtain* 
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PARLOR  TIIKATRKAL  IN  ONE  ACT. 


CHARACTERS : 

Mr.  B.  SiiANKi.ix,  ■   Mrs.  Siianklin, 

Mary  Siiaxklix,  Augustine  Baker, 

Tom. 

\^This plai/  does  not  require  a  curtain.  Stage  is  set 
with  ceiifrey-tahle^  on  which  is  keroseiie  lamp^  slate,  and 
books,  Chairs  or  either  side.  Chair,  r.  l.  comer. 
Sofa,  L.  V,  corner.     Entrance  on  each  side,"] 

[^Ejiter  Mr,  S.,  l.,  newsjyaper  in  hand.  Turns  vp 
lamp.'] 

[J[/r.  aS.,  loq."]  Deuce  take  tliis  kerosene!  [^Miter 
Tom,  L.] 

Tom.  Deuce  can't  take  it,  father.  [ J/r.  S.  sits,  l. 
o/  table.'] 

Mr.  S,     Why  can't  it?     \^02iens paper.] 

Tom.  'Cause  it's  so  high.  The  deuce  can't  take 
anything  higher  than  itself.  [^Crosses,  and  sits  in 
chair,  b.  q/*  table.  Takes  book  a?id  slate.]  Say, 
father,  were  you  through  square  root  before  you  got 
married  ? 

Jfr,  S,     What  nonsense ! 
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To?n,  I  say  so  too !  Don't  believe  half  the  folks 
tjot  through  square  root  before  they  're  married. 
Don't  believe  I  shall,  anyway.  \_Fiyure8  on  slate  all 
the  xchile  fie  is  talking,']     Oh,  dam  it ! 

JWr.  S.     What  are  you  saying,  sir  ? 

To7n,  Just  what  the  army  surgeon  said  when  they 
asked  him  how  he  'd  go  to  work  to  cut  off  the  arm  of 
a  river.     Said  he,  "  Dam  it ! " 

Mr.  S.     Well,  well,  tend  to  your  books. 

[  Tom  turns  chair  aroimd  back  to  table^  and  tips  t/p, 
with  slate  restinr/  on  knees,'] 

Mr,  8.     Tom,  stop  joggling  the  table. 

Torn,  Say,  father,  I  think  the  man  that  got  up  this 
Arithmetic  was  a  pig. 

Mr,  S,     What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Tom.     jMean  he  was  good  on  the  square  root, 

\_Enter  Mrs,  8,^  r.,  crosses  to  so/a,  and  sitsJ] 

Mr,  S,     Tom,  give  your  mother  a  chair. 

Jfrs,  S,  No,  no ;  keep  your  seat.  I  do  not  care  to 
read. 

[  Tom  lets  his  chair  fall  upo9i  its  fr&nt  legs  with  a 
loud  bftng,] 

Tom,     I  say,  mother! 

Mr,  8,  Stop  joggling  this  table,  and  tend  to  your 
sums. 

[  Tom,  without  rising,  turns  his  chair  around  to  face 
the  trtble,] 

Tom,     But  I  want  to  ask  mother  a  })roblem. 

Mrs,  S,  Very  well,  my  boy,  ask  it.  I'll  do  my 
best  to  answer;  but  you  know  I  am  not  good  at  arith- 
metic. 

yV"*'..     Well,   now,   here  goes  I      S'pos'u'  you  had 
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some  old  hag  of  a  maiden  aunt  come  in  upon  you  all 
of  a  sudden,  when  there  was  great  folks  here,  —  the 
way  they  do  in  stories,  you  know,  —  what  should  you  do? 

Mrs.  S.  Treat  her  well,  I  hope.  But  I  have  no  old 
hag  of  a  maiden  aunt. 

Tom.  Well,  some  dreadful  old  dowdy  relation  or 
other. 

Mrs.  S.  I  don't  think  I  have  a  single  relative  that 
I  can  call  dowdy  or  dreadful.  There  is  Uncle  Clark's 
family  :  they  are  very  nice.  There  are  Cousin  Arabella 
Blaine,  and  Aunt  Potipher :  they  are  rather  above  the 
common.  \^llises  and  comes  doicn,  restuig  luuid  on 
hack  of  husband^s  chairJ]  You  have  not  a  single  dis- 
agreeable relation,  have  you,  Benjamin  ? 

Mr.  S.  [lays  dotcn  paper,']  Not  one  but  what  I 
should  feel  particularly  well  pleased  to  see  at  any  time. 
How  is  your  cousin,  Jerusha  Higginbotham,  up  in 
Vermont  ? 

Mrs.  jS.  Oh  !  Jerusha  Higginbotham !  She  is  only 
a  second-cousin,  anyway.  I  never  saw  her,  but  I  pre- 
sume she  is  passable. 

Tom.     Has  a  harry  of  a  name,  though. 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  such  a  dreadful  name  !  And  living  in 
an  out-of-the-way  village  in  Vermont  makes  it  seem 
as  though  she  might  be  a  ridiculous  old  woman ;  but 
she  is  really  not  so  very  old,  and  well  off. 

Mr.  JS.  Leave  you  some  money  when  she  dies, 
won't  she? 

[Mrs.  /S.  crosses  to  chair^  e.,  and  sits.  Speaks  while 
going.'] 

Mrs.  S.  Oh !  I  don't  believe  she  knows  much  more 
about  me  than  I  do  about  her.     [Sits.] 
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\_Enter  Mary^  r.     Crosses  to  sofa."] 

Tom,  Frills  and  tuckers!  Goodness  gracioasi 
Where  are  you  going,  Mary? 

Mary.    I  am  going  to  —  stay  at  home.     [>8iY«.] 

Tom.    Expect  Gus  Baker? 

Mary.     I  do. 

Tom.  Well,  then,  I  'm  going  to  quit  this.  Might 
as  well  try  to  get  my  lessons  in  a  hurrah's  nest. 
lErit,  R.] 

Mr.  S.  Here 's  something  good  in  this  paper,  about 
light.  Wish  I  had  some.  \_Fusses  with  lamp."]  Mary, 
you  must  boil  up  this  fixture,  or  the  wick,  or  some- 
thing.    The  lamp  evidently  needs  cleaning. 

M7's.  S.     Yes,  Benjamin. 

3rary  [speaJdng  at  the  same  time'].     Yes,  papa. 

\^Both  Mrs.  S.  and  Mary  go  toward  lamp.] 

Mrs.  S.  and  Mary.  Why,  it  seems  light  enough  to 
me. 

Mr.  S.  Well,  then,  sit  down.  I  can't  read  with 
everybody  moving  about.  You  '11  be  telling  me  I  'm 
growing  blind  next.  [  Takes  off  glasses^  and  wipes 
th€77i.  Mrs.  S.  and  Mary  sitT]  Here 's  the  piece.  It 
is  called,  — 

LIGHT  OX  THE  SUBJECT,  BUT  NO  LIGHT  MATTER. 

Mr.  Jones,  sitting  down  to  the  tea-table  this  evening,  asked 
Mrs.  Jones  what  made  her  biscuits  so  imusually  light.  She 
replied  that  she  used  Pratt's  Lustral  Oil,  the  great  light-pro- 
ducer. Her  son  James  thereupon  remarked  that  probably 
Flap  Doodle  used  the  same  on  his  hair,  which  made  him  so 
light-heatied.  The  young  medical  student  who  boards  at 
Jones's  siid  this  could  hardly  be,  as  Flap's  hair  was  as  dark 
as  a  pocket,  while  the  use  of  Pratt's  Lustral  Oil  would  doubt- 
less make  it  as  light  as  a  feather.    Just  then  Bridget  reported 
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that  the  chore-boy  objected  to  working  after  dark,  as  the  lan- 
tern was  too  heavy  to  carry  around  with  liim.  Jones  replied, 
"Fill  the  lamp  with  Pratt's  Lustral,  and  it  will  be  light 
enough."  Then  Miss  Anna  affirmed  that  the  use  of  one  lamp, 
filled  with  this  famous  oil,  made  her  room  as  light  as  a  cork. 

Pretty  good,  I  call  that ! 

Mary.  An  advertisement  of  Pratt's  Lustral,  is  n't 
it? 

Mr.  S.     I  don't  know.     Pretty  good,  whatever  it  is. 

[_K7iock  heard."] 

[  Voice  outside.  Lor !  ye  need  n't  show  me  the 
way !] 

Mrs.  S.     Who  can  that  be  ? 

\_Mart/  rises.  Enter^  l.,  woman  in  floicered  govrn^ 
gay  shawl,  eno7*nious  bonnet,  goggles,  and  yellow  curls 
hanging  over  face.] 

Wotnan.  How  de  do,  Mar}'  ?  [^Seizes  Mary^s  hand, 
and  shakes  it  vioUntly.]  I  s'pose  this  is  my  cousin, 
Mury  Shanklin,  ain't  it  ? 

\^Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  rise.] 

Mary.     My  name  is  Mary  Shanklin. 

Worn.  So  'tis.  Wal,  Mary,  kiss  your  relation 
that 's  come  all  the  way  from  old  Varmount  to  see  ye. 

\_As  woman  tries  to  kiss  Mary,  she  draws  aioay.] 

Mary.     I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake. 

Worn.  No  mistake  at  all !  I  'ni  your  second-cousin, 
Jerusha  Higginbotham,  from  Varmount. 

Mrs.  jS.     Is  it  possible  ! 

Mr.  S.  We  arc  happy  to  see  you.  Miss  Higgin- 
botham.    [^Shakes  hand.] 

Worn,.  So  this  is  yer  husband,  is  it  ?  How  de  do, 
Benjamin?    Slick-lookin'  man,  ain't  he? 
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Mary.    He  is  my  father. 

Worn,  What!  Marcy  me!  This  ain't  my  little 
cousin  Mary,  is  it?  \^Advanc%ng  to  Mrs.  S."]  Wal, 
folks  grow  old  as  the  years  go  on ;  but  some  folks 
show  age  more  than  others.     [^Shakes  hand.'] 

Mary  [comes  down^  r.  Aside.~\  Oh,  this  is  terrible ! 
What  shall  we  do? 

Mrs.  S.     Take  olf  your  things,  won't  you  ? 

Worn.  No,  I  guess  not.  I  've  got  to  go  down  town 
and  see  about  my  trunk  pretty  quick.  I  left  it  in  a 
grocery-store,  for  I  didn't  know  whether  Benjamin 
had  a  spare  room  or  not. 

Mr.  S.  Certainly,  certainly.  Let  me  send  for  your 
trunk. 

Wo7n.  There  was  a  mighty  slick-lookin'  clerk  in 
there;  didn't  know  but  he  might  be  sweet  on  your 
darter.  So  I  says  to  him,  "  Do  you  know  Benjamin 
Shanklin's  darter  Mary?"  Says  I,  "  She  must  be  big 
enough  for  sparkin'  now,"  says  I. 

Mary.     O  mother! 

Mrs.  S.  I  don't  think  Mary  knows  the  grocery 
clerk. 

Worn.  She  don't !  Now,  I  wonder  at  it.  If  there 
was  sich  a  srnart-lookin'  feller  a-clerkin'  in  our  town, 
all  the  gii-ls  would  be  a-settiu'  caps  for  him.  Have  you 
got  a  beau,  Mary  ?     [  Crosses  to  Mary.] 

Mr.  S.  Ahem!  Have  you  had  any  supper.  Miss 
Higgiubotham  ? 

3frs.  aS.  Ah,  yes !  Pray,  come  down  to  the  dining- 
room,  Cousin  Jerusha. 

Worn.  Laws-arine !  1  ain't  hungry !  Why,  I  brought 
along  a  big  basket  of  provisions,  enough  to  lasted  me 
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tor  a  fortnight.  Didu^t  know  how  long  I  should  be 
d  gettiu'  to  New  York ;  thought 't  was  'bout  as  fur  off 
as  Eurip.  There 's  a  hull  chicken  I  hain't  tcched,  in 
that  basket.  I  left  it  to  the  grocery-store.  Told  the 
man  I  did  n't  know  how  well  off  Benjamin  Shauklin 
might  be,  but  thought  likely  he  'd  be  thankful  enough 
for  victuals  to  stop  his  young  ones'  mouths. 

Mr.  jS,  laside  to  Mrs,  /S'.]  Good  heavens !  What 
shall  we  do  with  her? 

Mrs.  S.  [advancing  to  Worn,']  Won't  you  go  up 
into  the  nui'sery,  and  see  the  children  ? 

Worn.    Massy  sakes,  no !     I  can't  bear  young  ones. 

[Bdl  rings.'] 

Mary.     Oh,  that  is  Augustine !     What  shall  we  do? 

Wo7n.  Hey?  What  did  yer  say?  [Enter  Mr, 
Baker.]     Eh?  "  Who's  this  a-corain'? 

Mrs.  S.  Mr.  Baker,  Miss  Iligginbotham.  \_Mr.  JB. 
bovos.] 

Worn.  Did  ye  say  he  was  a  baker?  Why,  he's 
dressed  slicker  'n  that  feller  in  the  m'ocerv-stoi'o.  You 
have  some  good-iookin'  chaj)s  in  this  town.  Should 
think  Mary  'd  got  married  afore  now.  Set  down  on 
the  soffy,  mister.  I  want  tor  ask  ye  how  they  make 
baker's  bread.  That's  something?  I  always  wanted  ter 
know. 

[AU  sit^  —  Mr.  B.  and  Worn,  on  sofa  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  at  toMe;  Mary^  chair ^  r.] 

Mrs.  S.  You  have  made  a  slight  mistake,  Cousiii 
Jerusha.  This  gentleman's  7ia77ie  is  Baker  —  Mr.  Au- 
gustine Baker.     He  is  studying  for  the  bar. 

Worn.  Bar-tender!  Want  ter  know!  Well,  I 
never  should  have  thought  it.     Sorry  to  hear  yer  a 
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bar-tender,  young  man.  Bar-tendin*s  a  mighty  low 
sort  of  business. 

Mr,  B,  You  are  still  laboring  under  a  mistake.  I 
am  a  lawyer. 

Worn,    A  lawyer  ?    Wuss  'n'  wuss ! 

Mr,  jB,     This  is  a  very  fine  evening,  Miss  Mary. 

Mary,     Lovely.     Does  the  band  play  in  the  Park  ? 

Worn,  [sighs^  cmd  draws  toward  Mr,  ^.]  Oh !  you 
do  make  me  think  so  much  of  my  old  beau,  Josepli 
Stiles.  He  war  n't  a  harnsum  man,  and  he  had  a  wart 
on  his  nose,  but  he  was  a  dretf ul  good  sort  of  a  crittei*. 
Yer  mother  war  n't  a  Stiles,  was  she  ?    \_M01n71g  t(p,'\ 

Mr,  B,  \momng  off  haughtily'].  My  mother  was  a 
Belknap. 

Worn,  Lor  I  Ye  couldn't  speak  prouder  if  she 
was  a  bell-handle  !  Wal,  I  don't  care  whether  she  was 
a  bell-mat  or  a  door-mat,  you  're  a  real  j)retty  feller. 
\^Edges  closer,']  Joseph  Stiles  never  looked  so  harn- 
sum as  you,  even  when  he  had  on  his  good  clothes. 
What  store  do  you  buy  your  clothes  to,  now  ?  \^JSdg- 
ing  7iea?'er,] 

Mr,  B,  [edgiyig  off'].  Miss  Mary,  would  you  like  to 
walk  in  the  Park  ? 

Worn,  Oh!  don't  go  till  I've  given  ye  one  kiss. 
[  Throws  herself  i?ito  Mr,  B^s  arms,]  For  Joseph's 
sake  I 

Mr,  B,  Thunder!  Take  the  woman  off!  {^Rises 
abruptly <i  with  woman  clinging  to  him.] 

\^Iary  screams^  and  runs  off\  r.  Mr,  and  Mrs,  S, 
try  to  unclasp  wo7nan^s  arms.  In  the  scuffle^  bonnet 
and  false  curls  fall  off^  revealing  Tom,  Tom  snatches 
offgogglesy  and  laughs  immoderately,] 
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Jfr.  -8.     Tom,  you  scoundrel !     [^Meit  hurriedly^  b.] 
Mr.  8.    Tom !     You,  sir !     [^Marches    Tom  off  by 
ear.    Mceunty  l.] 
Mrs.  S.     O  Tom !  how  could  you  ?     [^Exit^  l.] 

[iV]  -B.  —  The  spectacles  used  upon  the  stage  should 
always  have  their  glasses  removed.'] 


ZEKLE'S  COURTSHIP. 


CHARACTERS : 

FiTE  Male  Actors,  and  Four  Female  Actors. 

Back  of  the  stage  there  are  two  screens^  forming  (he  tcall 
of  Huldah^s  kitchen.  On  one  of  these  are  hung  bright 
tins;  upon  the  other  is  attached  a  wooden  fire-frame 
and  hearth^  in  which  stand  iron  andirons,  laid  with 
skilfully-painted  logs,  behind  which  is  concealed  a  small 
lamp,  in  red  glass  bowL  On  the  top  of  the  fire-frame  stands 
a  bright  kerosene  lamp,  and  above  it  hangs,  on  the  screen,  a 
rusty  mtisket,  and  a  couple  of  crook-necked  squashes.  Upon 
this  side  is  an  entrance,  with  braided  door-mat,  and,  near  by, 
a  chair  for  Zekle  to  play  with  when  he  *■*  loiters  on  the  maf." 
Across  the  room  sits  Ihddah,  in  a  simple,  old-fashioned 
white  gown.  She  is  peeling  apples  out  of  a  large  tin  pan 
upon  the  table,  into  an  earthen  bowl,  held  in  her  lap,  one 
foot  upon  a  stool ;  tallow  candle  on  table.  This  play  re- 
quires four  assi.<taiits  who  do  not  act,  and  who  must  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  itith  their  dnties.  Their  positions,  and 
the  positions  of  all  the  actors,  must  be  assigned  before  the 
curtain  rises.  There  is  a  nai^'ow  curtain,  which  slides  upon 
a  rod  at  the  side  of  the  stage  next  Hrddah,  and  behind  her  is 
the  etitrance  into  this  room.  Here  stands  Iluldah^s  ma, 
**  a-sprinklin^  clotfies  agin  to-morrer^s  i^nin\''''  Hair 
^^ pugged  up''"'  hefiind,  short  gown,  skimp  skiii  ;  basket  of 
clothes  and  tin  basin  on  table  before  her,  and  in  the  basket 
the  white  crape  shawl,  and  straw  hat  trimmed  with  huge  white 
satin  bows  J  which  Iluldah  has  on  in  the  last  tableau.     In 
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the  JrotU  grooves  are  two  screens^  representing  outside  of 
house.  In  one  of  these  is  a  window,  with  turkey -red  cur- 
iaiuSf  exactly  opposite  the  kerosene  lamp  on  fire-frame^ 
which  sends  a  bright  light  through  the  ruddy  curtains; 
against  the  house  a  breadth  of  white  cloth  is  *'  rucked  "  up, 
so  as  to  look  like  drifted  snoir,  and  another  breadth,  laid 
smooth,  represents  a  hard-beaten  path.  All  the  costumes 
used  should  be  carefully  copied  from  old  plates,  unless  real 
antique  suits  can  be  obtained.  A  good  reader  delivers  the 
poem  in  a  slow  and  emphatic  manner,  carefully  timing  his 
rendition  to  the  arrangement  of  the  various  tableaux.  The 
curtain  rises  upon  the  outside  of  a  farm-house  on  a  moon- 
light night.  Everything  ^^  white  and  still.''^  Foot-lights 
turned  down. 

Header. 

Grod  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an'  still, 

For'z  you  kin  look  or  listen  ; 
Moonshine  an'  snow,  on  field  an'  hill, 

All  silence,  an'  all  glisten. 

[^JEnter    Zekle.     Walks    slowly  across    stage,    and 
^ peeks  in  thru  the  winder.'^'*'] 
Header. 

Zekle  crep'  up,  quite  unbeknown, 

An'  peeked  in  thru  the  winder  ; 
An*  there  sot  Huldy,  all  alone, 

With  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

TABLEAU   I. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side, 

With  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in. 
There  war  n't  no  stoves  (till  comfort  died), 

To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin'. 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  ou 
Toward  the  pootiest,  bless  her! 
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An'  le'^'tle  fires  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chirabley  crook-necks  hung, 
An'  in  among  'em  rusted 
The  old  queen' s-ann  that  Grau'ther  Young 
Fetched  back  from  Concord,  busted. 

The  very  room,  cos  she  was  in, 

Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin', 
An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 

Ez  the  apples  she  was  peelin'. 

'T  was  kin'  o'  kingdom  come  to  look 

On  sech  a  blessed  creetur, 
A  dog-rose,  blushin'  by  a  brook, 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter. 
\_ZeMe  straightois^  and  clears  his  tJiroatJ] 
He  was  six  foot  o'  man,  A  1, 

Clean  grit  an'  human  natur' ; 
None  couldn't  quicker  pitch  a  ton, 

Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 
[^Zekle  turns  toicard  audience^  throws  back  shoulder Sy 
and  scratches  back  of  head,  pitchinfj  hat  over  eyesJ] 
He  'd  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 

He'd  squired  'em,  danced  'em,  druv  'em  ; 
Fust  this  one,  an'  then  that,  by  spells,  — 

All  is,  he  couldn't  love  'em. 

But  'long  o'  her  his  veins  'ould  run 

All  crinkley.  like  curled  maple. 
[^Mcit  2jekl€,  lohistUng  softly. '\ 

The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o'  the  sun, 

Ez  a  south  slope  in  April. 

She  thought  no  voice  had  sech  a  swing 

Ez  his'n,  in  the  choir  ; 
My  I  when  he  made  Old  Hundred  ring, 

She  know'd  the  Lord  was  nigher. 
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{_Ttoo  asHatants  draw  cotton  doth  off  stage;  two 
draw  scenes  open  ;  Zekh  removes  kerosene  lamp  Jrom 
fire-Jrame.'\ 

An'  she  blushed  scarlit,  right  In  prayer, 

When  her  new  meetin'  bunnit 
Felt  somehow,  thru  its  crown,  a  pair 

C  blue  eyes  sot  upon  it. 

TABLEAU  11. 

That  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  some  I 
She  seemed  to '  ve  gut  a  new  soul, 

For  she  felt  sartin  sure  he  'd  come, 
Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  too, 
A-raspin  on  the  scraper. 

[Buldc^  looks  off^  and  appears  to  listen,'] 

All  ways  to  once  her  feel  in' s  flew, 
Like  sparks  on  burnt-up  paper. 

\^Enter  ZekU.  There  must  he  good  pantomimic 
action  through  the  following  scene,  illustrative  of  the 
teaU.] 

He  kin'  o'  Titered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtful  o'  the  sequel ; 
His  heart  kep'  goin'  pity  pat,  — 

But  hem  went  pity  Zekle. 

An'  yit  she  gin  her  chair  a  jerk, 

Ez  tho'  she  wished  him  furder, 
An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 

Parin'  away  like  murder. 

"  You  want  to  see  my  pa,  I  s'pose  ?  '* 
**  Wal — no  —  I  come  dazignin'  —  " 
**  To  see  my  ma  ?  " 
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[  Narrow  curtain  drawn  aside^  revealing^  : 

TABLEAU  lU. 

"  She's  sprinklin*  clo'es, 

Agin  to-morrow's  rnin'." 

[  Narrow  curtain  slipped  back,"] 

To  say  why  gals  acts  so  and  so, 

Or  don't,  would  be  presumin'; 
Mebby  to  mean  Yes,  and  say  No, 

Comes  nateral  to  women. 

He  stood  a  s^m"!!  on  one  foot  fust. 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'other, 
An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wast, 

He  could  u*t  a  told  ye  nut  her. 

Says  he,  "  I'd  better  call  agin; " 
Says  she,  **  Think  likely,  mister;" 

That  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin, 
An',  —  wal,  he  up  an'  kist  her. 

[  Having  kissed  her^  Zekle  draws  chair  up,  sitSy  and 
lays  arm  across  back  0/ chair.  Huldah  looks  down 
bashfidly,  biting  finger.  Enter  Ma,  stands  with  up- 
raised hafids.'] 

TABLEAU  IV. 

When  ma,  bimeby,  upon  'em  slips, 

Huldah  sot,  pale  ez  ashes. 
All  kin'  o'  smiley  'round  the  lips, 

An'  teary  'round  the  lasher. 

The  blood  clost  roun'  her  heart  felt  glued 

Too  tight  fur  all  expressin', 
Till  mother  see  how  matters  stood, 

An'  gin  'em  both  her  blessin'. 

CURTAIN. 
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[^Two  assistants  drain  off  tti^o  scenes ;  tiro  more  t(th^<\ 
stool^  and  mat.  Ibddah  i  nts  on  shairl  and Init ;  /V/v/' 
places  chairs  for  himself  and  Ilnhlah  ;  foar  members 
of  choir  €(ynte  in^  each  irith  a  chair  j  leader  hrings  in 
Iniss-anol ;  minister  2^  ashes  on  pidpit.     All  fall  into  po- 

sition,2 

For  she  was  jest  the  quiet  kind, 

Whose  natiir's  never  vary, 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  wind 

Snow-hid  in  Janooary. 

And  her  red  come  ha(*k  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
An*  all  I  know  I3 

[  Curtain  rises.'] 

TABLEAU  V. 

they  was  cried 
In  meeting  come  next  Sunday. 

[^Arrangenie?it  of  Tableau  VJ] 

Zekle. 

Two  men-singers 
Leader.  Minister. 

Huldy. 

Two  Avomen-singere. 

[7%€  leader  stands  by  his  bass-viol^  listening  with  a 
pleased  look  to  the  minister^  who  holds  iqj  the  publish- 
rnent  of  the  intended  marriage^  at  ami's  lengthy  to  read, 
ZMe  looks  very  bashfal;  first  man-singer  leans  for- 
ward and  whispers  in  his  ear.  Second  man-singer  and 
first  ijooman-singer  xchisper^  she  pointing  xcith  fan 
at  HuldaJi.  Hxddah  turns  back  upon  Zekle^  and 
droops  head  modestly  on  one  side.  Second  woman- 
singer  hxdf  rises  to  look  across  at  the  blushing  cou])le.'\ 

cuirrAiN. 
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TABLEAU  VT. 

[^AU  stand.  Minister  *''•  deacons  outy'*  two  lines 
at  a  titne,  the  following  verse.  Choir  sint/y  while 
Zekle  and  Hvlddh  are  covered  with  confusion^  and 
utterly  ufiable  to  carry  their  parts. '] 

This  is  the  way  I  long  have  sought. 
And  mourned  because  I  found  It  not ; 

And  now  I  'm  in,  I  Ml  never  stray, 
But  thank  my  stars  I  've  found  the  way. 

CURTAIN. 


ELIZABETH   OAEISBROOKE  WITH 

A  "P." 


PASIiOB  THSATBICAL  IN  TRBSB  ACTS. 


EuzABETH  Pltmpton  Carisbrookb  (Miss  Gariabrooke  with  a  P.). 

Elizabeth  Cabisbbookb  (Cousin  to  Miss  Carisbrooke  with  a  P.). 

Mbs.  Cabisbbookb  Glumm  (Mother  to  Elizabeth  without  aP.)* 

Bbidoet. 

Sib  Habold  Pltmpton,  Babt.  (engaged  to  Miss  Carisbrooke  with 

Habbison  Pltmptok  (Younger  Brother  of  Sir  Harold). 


Scene.  —  Miss  Plympton  Carisbrooke' s  parlor,  elegantly 
furnished.  Mrs,  Olumm  in  bonnet  and  shawl,  with 
bundles  in  lap,  basket  and  umbrella  by  side,  seated 
opposite  Elizabeth  Carisbrooke  (without  a  P.),  a 
handsome,  showily  dressed  girl,  who  is  resting  her 
elbows  on  the  table,  her  chin  on  her  interlocked  fingers, 
and  looking  intently  at  her  motlier. 

Mrs.  O.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  't  is  you  're  driv- 
ing at,  'Lizabeth.  I  know  I  'm  masteriy  proud  to  see 
my  daughter  dressed  like  a  lady,  and  living  among  the 
big-bugs.  As  I  said  to  Joe  Smith  (tailor),  says  I,  — 
I  went  there  to  see  'f  I  could  git  a  patch  to  mend  my 
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old  man's  gray  trouseys,  and  says  I  to  Joe  Smitb 
(tailor),  —  Glumm  alwiz  wears  gray  trouseys  that's 
hard  to  patch  unless  3^ou  can  git  jest  tlie  sliade^,  and  says 
I  to  J.  Smith,  sa3S  I,  "  It's  a  good  thing  when  you've 
got  a  dauglitor  that  can't  abide  3'our  second  husband," 
—  tliough  (Jhimm  's  as  good  a  man  as  ever  Carisbrooke 
was,  and  a  sight  pootier  — 

E.     Oh,  mother ! 

Mrs,  O.  Well,  what  now?  I  say  Glumm 's  a  pooty 
man  and  forehanded  — 

E.  No,  but,  mother,  3'ou  did  not  canvass  me  at  the 
tailor  shop,  did  3'ou? 

Mrs,  G,  Law,  no  !  I  did  n't  know 't  3-ou  wanted 
anv  canviss,  or  I  'd  'a'  done  it.  But  as  I  said,  •*  Glumm 's 
a  poot3'  man,  and  what  sets  'Lizabeth  so  dead  aginst 
him  I  can't  see.  But  'tis  a  good  thing,  says  I,  that 
she 's  got  a  rich  cousin  that  was  willing  to  take  her  up 
when  she  forsook  her  — 

E,  Mother,  is  it  possible  that  3'Ou  spoke  of  my 
affairs  so  freel3'  ? 

Mrs,  G,  Law,  now !  I  did  n't  speak  of  one  of  your 
affairs.  If  there 's  an3i;hing  I  keep  mum  on  it 's  suitors. 
I  only  jest  said  that 't  was  a  good  thing  Elizabeth  Caris- 
brooke with  a  P.  in  her  name  was  3'our  own  cousin,  and 
was  willing  to  take  3'OU  up  when  you  forsook  — 

E,  Mother,  T  must  insist  upon  3'our  not  speaking 
about  me  in  this  wa3'  to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Hariy. 

Mrs.  G,  [yhm^Ung^,  Come,  now,  I  did  n't  know  *t 
3'OU  had  so  mau3'.  I  hain't  mentioned  you  to  Tom  nor 
Dick,  and  I  don't  know  what  Ilarr}'  you  mean,  unless 
it's  that  Lord  Harry  who  is  engaged  to  Elizabeth 
Carisbrooke  with  a  P.  in  her  name. 
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E.  Good  heavens!  Why  will  you  keep  throwiug 
that  P.  in  my  teeth  ?  Is  n't  it  enough  to  occupy  the 
position  I  do  ?  —  an  unsalaried  companion ;  a  ladies' 
maid  without  wages ;  neither  servant  nor  mistress ! 
dressed  and  fed  — 

Mrs,  G.  Well,  that  now !  I  *m  sure  she  dresses 
you  well,  and  there  *s  oysters  ! 

E,     What? 

Mrs,  G.  Oysters,  you  know !  And  if  there 's  any. 
thing  I  do  love  it's  oysters.  But  Glumm  he's  sorter 
sting}'  ef  he  is  forehanded,  and  clams  come  cheaper  'n 
oysters,  for  he  can  dig  'em  himself — 

E.  Well,  mother,  if  I  had  a  cent  in  the  world  I 
would  buy  you  all  the  oysters  you  wanted.  But  I  have 
not  one  cent !  not  one  cent !  I  'm  a  perfect  beggar, 
living  on  the  bounty  of  a  cousiu,  bom  to  greater  for- 
tune than  I  only  because  her  mother  had  the  good  luck 
to  hf.ve  a  titled  and  childless  aunt,  and  the  wit  to  name 
the  only  daughter  after  her. 

Mrs.  G>  Well,  now,  'Lizabeth,  I  did  as  well  by  you. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Plimpton  don't  happen  to  be  my  aunt, 
so  I  could  n't  very  well  put  a  Plympton  into  your  name. 
But  I  did  name  you  after  the  Elizabeth  Carisbrookc 
who  had  the  Plympton  put  into  her  name  ;  and  it 's  a 
good  thing  I  did,  for  as  1  said  to  J.  Smith  (tailor)  no 
longer  ago  than  this  morning,  —  I  went  down  there  to 
git  a  patch  for  Glumm's  gray  trouseys.  Glumm,  he 
alwiz  will  wear  gray  trouseys,  and  they  are  hard  to 
patch  unless  you  can  git  jest  the  shade,  —  and  saj'S  I 
to  Joe  Smith,  says  I,  ''  It  *s  a  good  thing  when  you  've 
got  a  daughter  [E.  rises  and  walks  about]  that  can't 
abide  your  second  husband,"  says  I,  —  though  as  I  said 
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before,  Glumm's  a  pootj'  man,  and  forehandeder  tiiau 
ever  Carisbrooke  was,  ef  he  is  stingy  in  the  matter  oi 
oysters,  though  that  don't  signify  — 

\E'nJter^  r.,  Misz  Plympton  Carisbrooke^  a  dignified 
and  graceful  lady,  simply  though  richly  dressed  in  tvalk- 
ing-costume.'] 

E,  You  took  but  a  short  walk,  JViiss  Plympton. 
Will  you  go  to  your  room,  or  shall  I  take  your  things  ? 

Miss  P.  C.  Wait  a  little,  Cousin  Elizabeth;  I  have 
some  news  to  tell  you.  Good  morning.  Aunt  Glumm. 
You  are  here  earlj''  to-day.     [^Pitlls  off  gloveaJl 

Mrs,  G.  Yes,  I  've  jest  been  down  to  J.  Smith's 
tailor  shop  to  see  ef  I  could  git  a  patch  to  match  my 
old  man's  gtsLy  trouseys.  Glumm  alwiz  will  wear  gray 
trouseys,  and  they're  hard  to  match  unless  you  can  git 
jest  the  shade. 

Miss  P,  0.  Did  3'ou  succeed  in  getting  such  a 
piece  as  you  wanted? 

Mrs.  G.  Well  no:  here's  th3  trouseys  [«/.wa7- 
ing  bundle.  Miss  P.  C.  should  stand  a  little  back  of 
Mrs.  G.,  with  hand  on  her  cAair]  and  here's  the 
patch  [^showitig  cloth  of  entirely  different  color"].  It 
won't  quite  cover,  but  perhaps  I  can  find  something  in 
the  house  to  go  with  it.  J.  Smith  give  mo  this  blue, 
but  it  don't  look  well. 

Miss  P.  C.  I  think  I  have  something  that  will  match 
better,  although  not  of  the  same  material,  —  the  remains 
of  a  discarded  Boulevard  skirt.  Will  it  do  3'ou  any 
good  ?     [Crosses  over  and  sits."]  . 

Mrs.  G.     Lor,  now,  that's  real  clever  of  you  ! 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Elizabeth,  will  you  please  ring  the  bell! 
\E.  rings  beU.'\ 
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Mrs.  G.  As  I  said  to  J.  Smith  (tailor)  no  longei 
Hgo  than  this  morning,  says  I,  ''  Ef  you  ain't  born  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth,  it*s  a  good  thing  to  be 
rx>nneeted  with  them  that  was.*'     [Enter  Bridget^  l.] 

B.     Was  ye  afbher  wantin'  me.  Miss  Plympton? 

Miss  P.  0.  Take  Mrs.  Glumm  up  to  the  east  closet, 
and  see  if  I  have  any  east-oflf  article  of  woollen  goods 
that  will  match  some  cloth  she  has  there.  [^Speaks 
aside  tcith  J&.] 

Mrs,  G.  That  *s  real  clever  of  you,  now.  [_PrO'' 
ceeds  to  roll  up  bundles.']  And  as  I  said  to  J.  Smith 
this  morning  [to  Bridget],  —  I  went  down  there, 
Bridget,  to  git  a  patch  for  my  old  man's  gray  trouseys. 
Glum  alwiz  wears  gray  trouseys  — 

E.  For  goodness'  sake,  mother,  aren't  you  ever 
going  to  start? 

Mrs,  Q,  Yes,  'Lizabeth,  soon's  ever  IVe  picked 
up  my  things.  Here,  Bridget,  you  hold  my  basket  and 
umbril  while  I  put  up  my  specs,  that's  a  good  girl. 
It 's  a  good  thing  to  marry  a  man  that 's  got  rich  rela- 
tions, Bridget,  especially  ef  he  ain't  forehanded,  as 
Carisbrooke  wa'n't.  As  I  was  saying  to  J.  Smith 
(tailor)  this  morning,  saj's  I,  a  speaking  of  'Liza- 
beth,  "It's  a  good  thing  when  you  have  a  daughter 
that  can't  abide  your  second  husband  —  " 

E.  Gracious  man !  Mother,  will  you  ever  go  and 
get  that  cloth? 

Mrs.  G,  It 's  a  petticoat,  Bridget,  that  matches  my 
old  man's  gray  trouseys.  Glumm,  he  alwiz  will  wear 
gray  trouseys,  and  they  are  hard  to  patch  ef  you  don't 
have  jest  the  right  shade. 

Miss  P,  G.  [rises  and  comes  down],     Elizabeth  tells 
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me  you  are  fond  of  oysters.     I  will  send  you  some  for 
dinner  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  accept  them. 

Mrs,  6r.  Well,  now,  that 's  clever  of  j'ou,  for  Glumm 
he 's  sorter  stingy  about  oysters,  if  he  is  forehanded. 
But  you  see  clams  come  cheaper,  'cause  he  can  dig  'em 
himself.     Howsumever,  that  don't  signify'  — 

Bridget  [yavniiiig  prodigiously].  Will,  thin,  if  this 
ould  leddy  isn't  enough  to  thry  the  patience  of  the 
apostles  and  blissid  Vargin,  let  alone  the  saints.  Will 
ye  come  along,  mum  ? 

Mrs,  G.  Glumm 's  a  mighty  pooty  man,  Bridget, 
forehandeder  [drops  bundle  and  picks  it  up"]  —  fore- 
handeder  than  ever  Carisbrooke  [drops  umbrella^  picks 
it  tip']  —  than  ever  Carisbrooke  was,  Bridget. 

B.  Give  me  them  things  back,  mum.  There,  now ! 
If  ye  'U  be  plazed  to  proceed  wid  yer  progress.  Give 
me  that  bundle,  too  — 

Mrs.  G.  Them's  my  old  man's  gray  trouseys,  Brid- 
get. Glumm  he  alwiz  will  wear  gray  trouseys,  and 
they  *re  hard  to  patch  if  you  don't  have  jest  the  right 
shade.  I  went  down  to  J.  Smith's  (tailor's)  —  [Exity 
L.,  preceded  by  Bridget,     Voice  is  heard  continuing,] 

E,  She 's  off  at  last,  thank  goodness  !  And  now, 
Miss  Plympton,  if  you  will  lay  off  your  things  before 
you  talk,  I  think  you  will  feel  better.  [Comes  down  to 
Miss  P,  C,  ivho  stands  r.  frojit,]  Here  is  a  fan,  and 
let  me  fetch  you  a  glass  of  water.  You  look  faint  from 
your  walk. 

Miss  P,  C,  [crossing  to  chair ^  l.,  stands].  No, 
Cousin  Elizabeth.  I  am  only  excited  with  the  news  I 
have  received.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Lady  Elizabeth 
Pl}Tnpton,  announcing  that  Lord  Harry  -;—  her  nephew^ 
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to  whom  I  was  engaged  in  babyhood  —  is  ah^ady  on 
his  way  to  claim  his  bride.  He  will  be  here  in  ten 
days. 

E,  O  Cousin  Elizabeth  !  O  Miss  Plympton  !  And 
you  will  be  a  lady,  then !  Lady  Elizabeth  lUympton 
Carisbrooke  Plympton !  Oh,  dear,  how  will  you  feel  ? 
Will  you  live  in  England  ? 

JHiss  P.  C.  Yes,  some  of  the  time.  But  I  am  so 
attached  to  my  old  home  that  I  shall  never  abandon 
Carisbrooke  House.  I  shall  be  here  a  large  part  of  the 
time,  Elizabeth,  and  you  may  keep  the  house  and  play 
mistress  in  my  absence. 

E,  {aside] .  Of  course !  Here  I  must  stick  while 
she  is  presented  at  St.  James's  and  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent.    AH  for  not  having  a  P.  in  my  name. 

Mi88  P.  C  Here  is  the  young  baronet's  photograph. 
It  does  not  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  I  have 
before  received. 

E.  \t(ikivjg  card"].  Oh,  yes,  ma'am!  His  hair  is 
combed  precisely  the  same.  His  whiskers  are  grown 
longer,  that's  all  the  difference. 

Miss  P.  C.  Perhaps  so,  yet  it  does  not  seem  like  the 
same  face  to  me.  There  was  something  frank,  open, 
and  candid  in  Lord  Harry's  look  that  was  very  winning. 
I  miss  it  here.  This  is  not  a  good  face,  Cousin  Eliza- 
beth. I  almost  dread  my  fhture.  {Goes  up  to  table 
and  examines  album,'] 

E.  Oh,  indeed.  Miss  Plympton,  it  does  not  become 
you  to  say  so.  Forgive  my  saying  it,  — you  know  we  are 
cousins, — but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  be  so 
grateful  for  the  great  honor  conferred  upon  you,  that 
you  would  be  ashamed  to  pick  flaws  in  the  young 
baronet. 
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Miss  P.  C  [looking  up  from  album'].  Because  he 
is  a  baronet,  my  good  cousin  ?  Indeed,  1  do  not  feel 
that  I  am  receiving  any  great  honor.  [Comes  dovrfi.'] 
Although  he  bears  a  title,  you  know  the  fortune  is 
Inine,  and  it  is  only  to  secure  it  in  the  English  branch 
of  the  PljTnpton  family  that  Sir  Harold  takes  an 
American  bride. 

E,  Oh,  I  never  understood  it  so !  I  thought  it 
merely  a  freak  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Plimpton,  who 
left  3'ou  her  money  and  married  30U  to  her  orphan 
nephew  because  3'ou  were  named  after  her. 

Miss  P.  C.  No.  The  property  came  to  my  mother 
from  the  Wilbournes,  rich  Liverpool  merchants.  In 
order  to  secure  a  fortune  to  the  eldest  son  of  her  pen- 
niless brother-in-law  (who  succeeded  to  the  title  upon  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  old  baronet) ,  my  great-aunt, 
Elizabeth  Wilbourne,  Dowager  Lady  1  lympton,  asked 
my  mother  to  name  her  daughti^r  Klizaheth  Pl^nnpton, 
and  betroth  her  to  the  3'oung  baronet,  then  in  his  cradle  ; 
thus  securing  to  Ids  children  all  the  Wilbourne  propert}" 
which  was  inherited  by  my  grandfather  and  great-aunt 
Elizabeth,  all  of  which  is  ?«//  oicn^  and  would  be  mine 
though  I  refused  to  marry  this  penniless  lord,  whose 
looks,  I  must  say,  do  not  please  me. 

E,  But  oh,  the  title  !  I  would  give  a  fortune  will- 
ingly, if  I  possessed  it,  to  be  a  lady  and  presented  at 
court. 

Miss  P.  C.  I  do  not  covet  the  distinction ;  but  I 
will  not  break  the  engagement,  even  if  I  could,  for  so 
paltry  a  reason,  —  that  my  lover's  face  is  less  handsome 
than  it  used  to  be. 

[Sighs y  and  going  over  to  chair ^  l.,  sits.    E.  leans 
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on   back  of  chair ^   examinntg  photography  which  Miss 
P.  (7.  holds  in  her  hand.'] 

E.     How  can  you  say  that?     I  think  he  is  just  splen 
did,  — the  dashing  sort  of  fellow  i  like. 

Miss  P.  C\  *T  is  a  pity  we  could  not  change  places, 
cx>usin.  But  reall}-,  I  dread  this  meeting.  I  think  I 
must  ran  away  up  to  Grandmother  C'arisbrooke's  \'er- 
mont  farm,  wade  in  the  mountain  streams,  pick  huckle- 
berries, make  hay,  drive  home  the  cows, — anything, 
everything,  to  forget  the  dreadful  fate  that  seems 
closing  around  me.  I  will  have  nine  days  of  puie  en- 
jo^Tiient ;  on  the  tenth,  don  silk  and  velvet,  and  receive 
Sir  Harold  with  all  the  dignity  which  becomes  a  future 
baroness.  [^Bises.']  Meanwhile,  Elizabeth,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  oversee  the  preparations  for  his  recep- 
tion. See  that  the  house  is  in  order,  the  wine-cellar 
filled  (from  his  looks  1  judge  that  to  be  important) ,  and 
enough  baked  meats  on  hand  to  satisfy  his  P^nglish  ap- 
petite..    \_ExU.  K.J 

E.  Of  course  !  Nothing  but  work,  work,  for  Kliz- 
abeth  Carisbrooke  without  the  V.  I  suppose  she  '11  pay 
me  in  her  cast-off  duds.  Wonder  if  she  '11  leave  her 
Cashmere  shawl  when  she  goes  to  England  ? 

Curtain. 
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A.OT     II. 

Scene.  —  Same,     Curtain  rises.     Enter ^  k.,  Bridget^ 
preceded  by  Harrison  Plympton. 

B.     Is  it  Miss  Elizabeth  ^''e  was  wantin',  sir? 

H.  P.  Miss  Elizabeth  Carisbrooke.  Here  is  my 
card. 

{_B.  wipes  her  hands  oti  her  apron,  takes  the  card^ 
looks  at  it  first  one  side  up,  then  the  other,  finally 
speaks,'] 

B,  Wal,  I  s'pose  ye 're  another  of  her  fellers. 
[^Exit,  L.] 

H,  P,  [laying  hat  and  gloves  on  tahW],  Really,  now, 
for  a  specimen  of  perfect  naHMCte,  recommend  me  to  an 
American  serving-maid.  {^Sits  in  chair,  r.  of  table, 
tipping  back  and  putting  thumbs  in  waistcoat  pockets.'] 
Quite  a  well-furnished  house,  this.  A  pretty  landed 
estate,  too.  Miss  Carisbrooke  must  have  a  snug  little 
property  of  her  own,  even  if  Aunt  Elizabeth  should 
cut  off  the  entail,  though  I  don't  think  that  can  be 
done.  As  I  understood  the  will  at  the  recorder's  office, 
in  "default  of  issue  on  the  part  of  either  John  Wil- 
bourne  or  Elizabeth,  the  property  all  goes  to  the  child 
or  children  of  the  other,  without  if  or  therefore.  A 
pretty  little  spec.  Miss  Carisbrooke  heirs. 

\_Enter  E.,  l.,  very  elegantly  dressed,] 

E,  Sir  Harold  Plympton,  I  understand.  [^Curtseys 
deeply.] 

n,  P,  [r/.s'e,s,  makes  flourishing  bow].  The  same. 
Cousin  F.lizabeth.  [E,  stoHs,]  T  presume  I  may  call 
\  ou  (  ousin  Elizabeth  without  offence,  and  I  beg  that 
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you  will  lay  aside  all  ceremony,  and  just  call  me 
Harry,  as  is,  I  suppose,  according  to  your  American 
usage. 

E.     Indeed,  sir  —  Lord  Harry  — 

H,  P.  Nay,  now,  my  sweet  cousin,  if  I  must  insist, 
loixl  me  no  lords.  I  am  to  you  only  Harry  Plj-mpton^ 
your  obedient —  \^Ki88e8  her  hand.  E,  snatches  it 
away,'] 

E.     8ir,  you  are  mistaken. 

//.  P.  What  the  devil  I  Pardonnez-mof !  Ah  — 
that  is  —  pardon  me.  Probably-  the  vulgar  English  is 
more  acceptable  to  American  ears  than  the  soft  Pa- 
ri sienne^  iKJcause  more  easily  understood.  And  under- 
stand this  also,  ma  chere^  that  prudery  is  all  lost  on  me. 
Your  CO}',  Puritanic  ways  may  be  thought  prettj' 
enough  between  betrothed  Yankee  lovers  ;  but  be  aware, 
Mfss  Prim,  that  I  claim  not  merely  a  right  to  kiss  your 
han  L  but  your  lips  also !     [^Passes  ami  around  waist.] 

E.  No,  but  really —  \^H.  P.  kisses  her.]  Oh-h  ! 
[*b'rwA'«  into  chair ^  covers  face.] 

II.  P.  Deuce  take  it !  what  a  prude !  P^lizabeth, 
tliis  is  going  too  far.  Sucli  childish  affectation  may 
suit  a  juvenile  game  at  forfeits,  but  I  came  here  expect- 
ing to  find  a  bride  ready  and  waiting,  with  her  veil  in 
the  box,  and  orange  flowers  ordered. 

E.     What !  so  soon  ? 

H.  P.  Yes,  so  soon.  Jove !  when  a  girl  has  been 
engaged  twenty-five  years,  she  ought  to  be  ready  to  be 
married,  I  think. 

E.  {bridliwj].     I  am  not  twenty-five,  sir! 

E.  Oh,  well,  I  know  3'ou  are  not.  That  was  a 
blight  stretch.  Hut  really,  Elizabeth,  I  want  this  tiling 
settled.     Can't  we  be  married  to-night? 


«  ~  » 
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E.     Impossible ! 

H.  P.     Why  impossible  ? 

E.     ^Vhy,  she  has  n't  thought  of  the  wedding-dress  1 

H.  P.  Probably  not.  You  have  kept  her  at  work 
on  the  thousand  and  one  small  mysteries  of  the  toilet, 
that  we  masculine  minds  cannot  comprehend  the  use  or 
the  need  of.  But  how  long  will  it  take  you  to  be  meas- 
ured for  a  wedding-gown  ?  And  if  one  seamstress  is 
not  enough,  call  in  a  dozen.  I  'U  trow  the  stuff  is 
ordered ! 

E.  Indeed,  sir,  you  don't  understand  the  situation. 
Let  me  explain  it. 

H.  P.  Explain  the  devil !  I  teU  you  we  must  be 
married  in  two  days'  time. 

E.     Mercy  !  I  must  telegraph  to  Vermont. 

H,  P.     Telegraph  to  China  for  aught  I  care  ! 

E,  You  know,  sir,  that  jou  have  come  sooner  thaa 
we  expected  you  — 

H.  P.  I  understand  that,  —  and  have  put  you 
rather  about  in  your  preparations.  I  understand,  and 
will  take  things  as  they  are.  Since  I  find  so  beautiful 
a  Hebe  \how8  tcith  hand-  on  heart']  in  the  person  of 
my  promised  bride,  I  can  put  up  with  small  commons 
and  slack  attendance. 

E.  O  Sir  Harold !  If  it  is  I  whom  3'ou  mean  by 
Hebe  — 

//.  P.  Whom  else  should  I  mean  ?  But  I  beg  that 
you  will  not  call  me  Sir  Harold  again.  It  is  a  name  I 
utterl}'  loathe  and  abhor  !  I  tell  30U  I  am  Harry,  only 
Hany  to  you,  ma  chere. 

E.     1  wonder  at  you,  my  lord. 

H.  P,  '  "'  My  lord,"  again.    Is  the  title  so  daint}'  to  a 
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Yankee  tongue  tliat  one  must  needs  keep  it,  like  a  sweet 
morsel,  forever  in  her  mouth  ? 

E.  I  will  call  jou  ''  Harry"  simply,  since  you  com- 
mand it,  but ''  Lord  Harry"  seems  so  much  more  nat- 
ural to  me. 

H.  P.  Yes,  yes,  that's  to  be  expected ;  but  do  not 
give  so  harsh  a  word  as  "  covimand"  to  a  lover's  wish. 
[^Tries  to  kiss  Jier."] 

E.     Oh,  indeed  you  must  not ! 

//.  P.  Oh,  but  indeed  I  will !  {^Kisses  ker.^  And 
more !  I  '11  make  3'ou  give  me  a  kiss  yourself,  Miss 
Prude,  as  3'ou  ought  in  all  conscience  to  have  done  long 
ago. 

E.  [a.sWe].     Oh,  this  is  too  delicious  ! 

//.  P,  Now,  do  you  not  want  to  know  just  what  I 
thought  of  m}'  prospective  bride,  from  the  pictures  that 
have  crossed  the  water  and  the  prim  little  letters  she 
has  sent  me  ? 

E.     Yes,  certainly. 

II,  P.  And  do  you  not  want  to  know  what  I  think 
of  you  now,  as  I  see  and  speak  with  3'ou,  face  to  face, 
and  no  longer  as  a  shadow}'  presentiment? 

E.     Yes,  indeed  I  do  ! 

H.  P.  Well,  promise  that  you  '11  marry  me  to-mor- 
row night  and  I  *11  tell  j'ou  the  first ;  give  me  a  kiss  and 
I  '11  tell  you  the  second. 

E.     Truly,  truly,  I  cannot ! 

H,  P.  ^mutters  an  oath  to  himself;  then  aloud  and 

tcith  affected  pleasantry'].     What  a  very  impracticable 

little  person  it  is !     She  has  only  two  words  in  her 

vocabulary,  *' impossible"  and   "cannot."     Now,  my 

dainty  dear,  it  will  be  well  enough  for  3'OU  to  use  those 
11 
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words  after  you  have  got  the  noose  around  my  neck, 
and  the  halter  well  in  hand ;  but  just  at  present  I  must 
have  my  own  way. 

E.  But  why  ?  I  can  see  no  reason  for  such  ridicu- 
lous haste. 

H,  P.  Fair  Minerva !  Gkxidess  of  Wisdom !  listen 
to  my  most  resistless  reasons.  You  have  already' 
remarked  that  I  am  come  here  three  days  earlier  than 
you  expected,  but  you  have  not  asked  the  cause. 

E.  I  thought  the  steamer  got  in  sooner  than  you 
expected. 

H,  P,  Sooner  than  you  expected,  j^ou  mean.  The 
steamer  on  which  Lord  Harold  should  saU,  as  you  sup- 
posed, and  on  which  he  had  engaged  passage  at  the 
time  Lady  Elizabeth's  letter  was  written,  is  due  next 
Friday. 

E.  Well,  but  for  mercy's  sake,  how  did  you  get 
here,  then?    Did»you  come  by  cable? 

H,  P.  Scarcely!  but  by  another  line  of  steam- 
ships which  sail  &om  Plymouth  alternately  with  the 
Liverpool  line.  I  presume  you  will  perceive  there  must 
have  been  some  overpowering  reason  why  I  should  have 
made  the  journey  to  Plymouth,  and  taken  one  of  those 
small  and  inconvenient  steamers,  when  a  passage  had 
already  been  secured  and  paid  for  on  the  large  and 
elegant  Liverpool  boat,  for  the  slight  advantage  of 
three  days'  time. 

E,  Indeed  I  do  not  see  what  could  be  the  great 
necessity. 

H.  P.  Simply  this:  Lady  Elizabeth  is  lying  low 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  congestion.  Unless  I  can  send 
her  a  cable  despatch  announcing  my  marriage  before 
she  breathes  her  last,  she  cuts  off  the  entail. 
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E.     Oh,  my  gracious !  what  shall  I  do  ? 

H.  P,  [mockingly"].  What  shall  I  do?  Many  me 
Dff-hand,  fair  Miss  Diyes,  and  so  secure  the  handsome 
property  to  yours  devotedly. 

E.     Oh,  if  I  only  dared ! 

H.  P.  Dared?  Is  it,  then,  so  yery  dangerous  and 
dreadful  a  proceeding  to  win  a  coronet  to  that  graceful 
head? 

E.  A  coronet?  No,  no.  [Walking cbbovt,"]  Lady 
Elizabeth  Plympton !  That  sounds  very  nice,  does  n't 
it? 

H.  P.  Oh,  very !  I  am  surprised,  astonished,  that 
America,  which  affects  to  hold  rank  and  title  in  abso- 
late  contempt,  should  have  a  daughter  who  appears  to 
regard  both  so  highl}- . 

E.  Oh,  I  would  rather  be  a  titled  lady,  with  my 
noble  hall  and  retinue  of  servants,  court  balls,  hunting 
in  the  highlands,  travels  on  the  Continent  in  my  own 
yacht — ah!  [laughs']  I  did  not  mean  that,  exactly, 
but  it  must  be  glorious  I 

77.  P.  [u7iea8ily].  "  Kind  hearts  are  more  than 
coronets,"  fair  coz. 

E.  [hastily].  Yes,  I  know.  "And  simple  faith 
tlian  Norman  blood."  [Aside^  ivalking  about,]  Sim- 
ple faith?  But  she  does  not  care  an^lhing  for  this 
baronet,  and  I  care  so  much !  She  would  break  faith 
with  him  if  she  could.  She  wished  I  might  change 
places  with  her.  [Aloud^  approaching  dose  to  U.  P.] 
You  have  not  told  me  what  you  think  of  me. 

H,  P.  Nay,  fair  lady,  j'ou  were  to  give  me  a  kiss 
for  that. 

E.  [coyly].    Oh,  yes !    Well,  and  what  you  thought 
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of —  of  Miss  Plympton  Carisbrooke,  from  her  letters 
you  know. 

11.  P.  I  did  not  like  her  so  well  as  I  do  now,  that 's 
a  fact ! 

E,    What?    Sir! 

H.  P.  Aha!  that  shocks  you?  Well,  to  tell  the? 
truth,  I  thought  you  a  rather  colorless  young  Puri- 
tan;  but  now  —  see  here,  you  are  to  marry  me  to- 
morrow night  for  that,  you  know. 

E.     What,  I  ? 

H,  P.     Of  course.     Who  else? 

E,  [co7ning  to  front  of  stage ^  aside].  If  I  only 
dared !  He  is  so  splendid  !  And  it  is  his  own  fault ; 
he  will  not  let  me  explain,  nor  take  no  for  an  answer. 

H.  P.  [coming  behind  her'].  Shall  I  teU  3'ou  what 
I  think  of  this  delicious  morsel  of  flesh  and  blood, 
which  puts  her  pale  photograph  to  shame  ? 

E.  [moving  away  from  hitn].  Do  you  really  fancy 
me? 

H.  P,  Fanc}^ !  That  is  a  weak  word.  Your  own 
fair  face  would  be  fortune  enough  for  any  maid,  without 
the  filthy  lucre  that,  after  all,  makes  but  a  paltr}'  set- 
ting for  such  a  jewel ! 

E.  Oh,  yes,  it  sounds  well  for  you  to  say  that,  wlio 
are  onl}'  seeking  me  for  my  money.  [Aside.]  For  the 
money  he  thinks  I  have. 

H.  P.  Nay,  sweetheart,  I  would  wed  thee  on  tlie 
instant,  an  thou  saidst  the  word,  wort  thou  as  penni- 
less as  King  Cophetua's  beggar-maid.  [Takes  her 
lujind.] 

E.  [s7iaiching  it  away] .     You  do  not  mean  it ! 

H.  P.  [slipping  arm  about  waist].      What!    doei 
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that  sarprise  my  ladyship  so  ?    Then  she  has  but  a  pooi 
min'or.     Give  me  a  kiss  for  m}"  opinion,  ma  belle. 

[£.  joins  her  hands <,  and  kissing  the  knuckles y  touches 
them  to  his  h'psj  then  runs  off^  r.] 

Curtain. 


Scene.  —  Same,     Harrison  Plympton^  in  bridal  dress^ 
pacing  the  room  in  great  agitation, 

H,  P,  [looking  at  watch"].  How  long  she  delays! 
Deuce  take  it !  She  said  she  was  ready  an  hour  ago. 
A  woman  would  stop  to  match  her  ribbons  and  the 
train  at  the  station,  I  do  believe.  Jove  !  if  I  can  only 
get  the  fortune  secured,  my  lady  may  take  her  own 
time.  P^cious  Kttle  will  slie  see  of  me  after  I  get  the 
knot  tied  so  it  can't  slip.  [Enter  Miss  P,  (7.,  R.,  in 
plain  travelling-dress,']  Aha  !  what  Puritan  Abigail  have 
we  here? 

Miss  P.  C,     Good  evening,  sir. 

JI,  P.  Good  evening,  m}'  blooming  lass.  All  the 
better  evening  since  you  have  come  to  help  me  while 
away  the  time.     [  Yawns  in  her  face,] 

[Miss  P.  C,  rings  the  bell,  and  x>roceed8  to  lay  aside 
hat  and  shawl,] 

II,  P.  What,  a  dumb  belle,  upon  my  word !  But  I 
prefer  a  bell  with  a  clapper.  I  would  n't  try  to  ring 
one  without  a  tongue.  Ha !  ha !  a  pretty  good  joke  for 
a  man  on  the  eve  of  matrimony,  is  n't  it  ?  On  the  very 
eve  of  making  a  marriage  belle,  I  might  say.     Ha !  ha/ 
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How  one  can  riihg  the  dianges  on  a  belle !     Pretty  good 
pun.     Ha !  ha ! 

[Enter  Bridget^  l.] 

B.  Och,  miss,  it's  jersilf  got  home!  Shall  I  call 
Miss  Elizabeth. 

Miss  P.  C.  No,  Bridget,  but  please  inform  me  who 
this  person  may  be. 

B.  Och,  miss,  if  je  plazes,  that's  the  barrynit, 
Misther  Sir  Harold  Plympton,  sure. 

M%88  P.  C.     Sir  Harold ! 

H.  P.  [with  a  flourish'].  Sir  Harold,  if  you  choose 
to  call  me  so ;  though  from  lips  as  soft  as  thine,  Harr^' 
would  be  the  sweeter  name,  methinks. 

B.     Will  ye  be  wantin'  a  cup  of  tay,  miss? 

Miss  P.  C.  No,  my  good  girl.  You  may  go  now. 
[Sits  and  leans  head  on  hand,] 

B,  Faith,  me  leddy'll  be  given  the  barrynit  his 
walkin'  ticket,  I  'm  thinkin' ;  and  good  riddance  bad 
rubbage,  says  I.     [Eacit^  r.] 

H,  P,  Heall}',  fair  Abigail,  you  seem  to  be  more 
overpowered  by  the  weight  of  my  enormous  title  than 
any  one  I  have  yet  met  at  C'arisbrooke  House.  If  it's 
because  3'ou  're  not  dressed  up  — 

Miss  P.  C.     P^xcuse  me,  sir.     I  wish  to  be  alone. 

//.  P.  Upon  my  honor,  now !  If  that  is  n't  about 
the  coolest  thing  out !  I  should  think  it  had  been  iced , 
madam ;  upon  my  word  I  should.  However,  I  take 
the  hint  so  delicately  conveyed,  and  my  conge  at  tlie 
same  instant;  the  more  willingly  as  [looking  from 
window]  — 

I  see  a  hand  yoa  cannot  see  that  beckons  me  away ; 
I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear  that  bids  me  not  tu  stay 
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Adiea,   most  unkind  Abigail,   adiea.     {^ExUj  kissing 
hand^  l.] 

[3fw«  P.  C.  rwea,  and  walks  several  times  across 
room.']  This  Harold  !  This  my  little  Lord  Harry,  the 
hero  of  my  childhood's  romances  ?  It  is  not  possible  ! 
How  could  liiis  brainless  profligate  write  such  letters,  so 
tender,  yet  so  sensible  and  deferential !  Yes,  the  pictured 
face  did  not  deceive  me  ;  he  has  certainly  changed.  [^Sits 
by  table  and  examines  album."]  I  cannot  bind  myself 
to  that  man  to  be  his  slave,  bought  by  a  title !  No, 
not  to  keep  my  sacred  promise  will  1  bow  to  such  a 
yoke  !  \_Rises.]  Oh,  it  was  a  sinfUl  thing  to  fetter  us 
in  our  cradles,  to  chain  my  living  soul  to  the  dead  body 
of  this  man  —  man  ?  No,  beast !  I  will  not  bear  my 
chain !  \^Pu,tHng  hand  to  throat.]  It  is  too  heavy !  It 
galls  me! 

[Miss  P.  C.  walks  about  room.  Enter  Sir  Harold  in 
travelling  dress,  followed  by  Bridget,  r.] 

B.  A  jintleman  to  see  ye.  Miss  Plympton,  if  ye 
plazes.     Shall  I  be  afbher  makin'  some  tay  for  him  ? 

Miss  P,  C.  Yes,  Bridget,  and  I  will  take  some 
refreshment  now,  also.  I  feel  worn  and  faint  with  my 
journey. 

B.  Dade,  mum,  and  ye  look  fur  orl  the  wuiTld  loike 
a  ghost.     Shall  I  be  afther  shpakin'  til  Miss  Elizabeth  ? 

Miss  P.  C.  Not  now ;  I  think  she  is  entertaining 
—  that  —  gentleman,  and  I  would  not  have  them  dis- 
turbed. You  may  go  now.  [Exit  B.,  l.]  Please  be 
seated,  sir ;  I  had  not  observed  that  you  were  standing 
all  this  while.  [Sir  H.  bows  and  j)re8ents  card.  Miss 
P.  C  reaxls  with  a  scornful  smile  and  returns  it.  Speaks 
coldly.] 
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Miss  P,  C.    I  presume  I  do  not  read  this  correctl3'. 

Sir  H,  Madam!  I  beg  your  pardon  I  I  am  Sii 
Harold  Plympton. 

Miss  P.  C.  [bowing'].     So  your  card  states. 

Sir  H,  Then  may  I  ask  the  cause  of  my  yeiy 
ungracious  reception? 

Miss  P.  C.  Whatever  the  game  you  are  endeavor- 
ing to  play,  you  have  unfortunately  made  your  move 
too  late,  and  will  find  yourself  checkmated.  The  origi- 
nal Lord  Harold  is  already  in  the  field,  and  I  must  sa}' 
he  is  not  so  attractive  as  to  render  a  duplicate  desirable. 
[Goes  down  to  table  and  sits."] 

Sir  H,     Madam,  this  is  impossible ! 

Miss  P.  C.  [taking  card  from  basket"] .  Here  is  his 
card,  of  which  yours  seems  to  be  a  fac-simile. 

Sir  H.  Am  I  speaking  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Plympton 
Carisbrooke,  the  betrothed  of  Sir  Harold  Plympton? 

Miss  P.  C.  You  are.  Will  you  please  to  be  seated? 
[Leans  on  hands  and  covers  face  as  if  overcome  with 
her  feelings.] 

Sir  H.  Miss  Plympton,  some  dreadful  imposition 
has  been  played  upon  you.  Who  it  is  that  has  palmed 
himself  off  for  Sir  Harold,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  tt) 
conceive  ;  but  I  think  I  can  establish  my  identity.  Did 
you  not  receive  Lady  Elizabeth's  letter  of  the  11th, 
announcing  my  expected  arrival  in  the  "Europa" 
to-day  ? 

Miss  P.  C.     I  did. 

Sir  II ,     And  it  contained  my  carte  de  visite  f 

Miss  P.  C.     It  did. 

Sir  H.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  the  picture  resem- 
bles me  or  not? 
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Miss  F,  C.     It  does  not. 

Sir  IJ.     Elizabeth ! 

Miss  P,  C  \opening  o/^um] .  If  you  have  any  idea 
of  3'our  own  features,  you  must  perceive  that  Uie  veriest 
child  could  not  ])e  deceived  as  to  your  non-identity  with 
the  person  who  sat  for  that. 

Sir  H.  That?  Is  that  the  picture  you  received  in 
the  letter? 

Miss  P.  C.     It  is. 

Sir  H.  But  that  is  not  me  at  all.  That  is  my 
brother,  Harrison. 

Miss  P,  C.     I  wish  that  I  could  believe  you. 

Sir  H,  But  you  must  believe  me.  "Where  is  the 
renegade?    You  say  that  he  was  here,  in  America. 

Miss  P,  C     He  is,  and  in  this  house.     [Biiigs  belL'\ 

Sir  H.  Well,  this  is  a  great  mystery  !  I  supposed 
him  in  Brighton. 

Enter  B,  Yis  mum^  the  table 's  all  read}',  and  tlie 
tay  dhrawin'  beauthiful.  Kitty  was  jest  brilin'  a  bit 
o'  steak,  if  it  'ud  plaze  ye. 

Miss  P.  (7.  Thank  you  for  j^our  thoughtfulness,  mj' 
good  girl.  And  will  3'ou  go  now  and  ask  Miss  Eliza- 
beth and  Lord  Harry  to  come  here  ? 

B.     I  wuU,  mum.     [^Exit,1 

Sir  H.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Hamson 
could  have  got  over  here  in  this  time,  nor  do  I  see  his 
purpose  in  attempting  such  a  mad  masquerade.  I  gave 
him  Aunt  Elizabeth's  letter  to  post  on  the  day  he  left 
for  Brighton.  He  knew  the  contents,  and  that  I  was 
expecting  to  follow  it  on  the  next  steamer.  He  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  expected  to  marry  you  and  secure 
the  proper^  before  my  arrival. 
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Miss  P,  C.  I  should  think  not.  At  least,  he  has 
made  no  such  attempt.  Indeed,  I  have  scarcely  spoken 
with  him. 

Sir  IL     Rea%,  this  is  unaccountable  ! 

[^Enter  Bridget^  l.] 

B.  If  it  plazes  ye,  mum,  I've  hunted  the  uOuse 
over  from  garret  til  cellar,  and  out  intil  the  garding, 
and  I  can't  find  hair  nor  hide  of  'em. 

Miss  C  P,  They  liave  probably  gone  out  walking. 
Elizabeth  was  ever  fond  of  a  title. 

B,  Ye  need  n't  be  botherin'  yersilf  ter  wait  ftir  tliim 
same,  mum,  for  they  hed  their  tay  more  'n  a  nour  ago. 
lExit,  B,,  L.] 

Miss  P.  (\  [looking from  imndow].  There  they  come  ! 
They  have  been  out  driving.  Will  3^ou  tell  me  whether 
you  recognize  that  man  ? 

Sir  H.  My  brother  Harrison,  by  all  that's  mirac- 
ulous !     If  it 's  not,  I  '11  sell  my  eyes  for  old  iron. 

[Enter  E.  and  H.  P.,  l.     Stop  short  in  surprise,'] 

Sir  H,  [ri8in{i'].     How  now,  Harrison? 

//.  P,  [with  a  flourish],  Happy  to  meet  you  in 
America,  Sir  Harold.  Permit  me  to  introduce  to  you 
the  lovely  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carisbrooke  Plympton.  Ha, 
ha !     Prett}'  dodge,  was  n't  it? 

E.     Sir  Harold ! 

Miss  P.  C.     Mrs.  Plj'mpton ! 

Sir  H.  I  do  not  comprehend  what  dodge  you  have 
played,  Harrison. 

H,  P,  You  don't?  Can't  comprehend  it  yet,  can 
you  ?  Sort  of  dazzling  to  cojae  suddenly  upon  a  fel- 
low after  twentj'  years  of  wooing.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  For- 
give my  hilarity  !     I  forget  you  don't  understand  the 
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joke.  Listen,  mon  cker  frere^  the  elder  brother,  Sir 
Harold  Pljinpton,  Baronet.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Broad  lands 
are  more  than  coronets,  and  bank  accounts  than  Nor- 
man blood  !  Don't  see  the  point  3"et?  I'pon  my  soul, 
1  see  I  must  explain  I  When  our  lady  aunt  gave  me 
the  letter  to  mail  to  the  fair  Elizabeth,  the  de\'il  en- 
tered into  me,  and  he  said,  '"  Hany,  m}'  bo}',  why 
should  this  elder  brother  of  thine  bear  awa}'  both  title 
and  gold?  Methinks  this  is  an  unequal  di\dsion. 
Can't  you  equalize  it?"  "I'm  with  3'ou  there,  old 
fellow,"  says  I.  *'  Give  me  a  lift  towards  m3'  lad^^'s 
gold,  and  I'll  see  that  'tis  spent  in  your  service."  So, 
m3'  most  noble  Lord  Harry,  to  make  a  long  8tor3'  short, 
I  opened  the  letter,  and  having  made  sure  of  the  time 
at  which  3'ou  would  be  expected  in  America,  substituted 
m3'  own  handsome  \isage  for  that  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance  enclosed  therein,  as  a  precautionar3' 
measure,  to  make  m3'  welcome  more  assured.  A  mis- 
take in  identit3'  might  have  worked  disastroiisl3'  to  m3' 
interests.  Took  a  night  train  to  Pl3Tnouth,  engaged  a 
passage  on  the  first  steamer  out,  and  behold  the  result ! 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carisbrooke,  at  3'our  service.  [^TaJces 
E,  by  the  handy  and  drawing  her  forward,  bows  with 
hand  on  heart.     Miss  P.  C  turns  to  l.,  sits,'] 

E.  And  you  are  not  Sir  Harold?  You  are  not  a 
baronet? 

H.  P.  Nary  a  baronet.  Not  until  m3'  elder  brother 
dies,  fair  charmer !  Let  us  pra3''  that  his  life  may  be 
short,  since  nothing  less  than  a  coronet  will  satisfy 
you. 

E,  Yes,  but  you  were  married  under  3'our  brother's 
name.     It  was  not  legal ! 
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//.  P.  Begging  your  pardon,  I  was  married  umki 
the  name  of  Harry  Flympton,  which  is  as  much  m^' 
own  as  his. 

E.  But  you  have  deceived  me  cruelly !  You  are  & 
shameless  impostor !     [aSo^s.] 

JET.  P.     Don't  call  your  husband  names,  pretty  one  ! 
It  is  n't  becoming.     Besides,  my  dear,  it  only  aggra- 
vates the  marri^e  bond.     We  are  married,  you  know, 
my  duck,  until  death  do  us  part,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     Come,  make  the  best  of  the  inevitable  ! 

Sir  H.  Harrison,  there  is  one  grave  error  that  you 
have  conmiitted  in  your  calculations. 

II.  P.  Ah?  Enlighten  me,  if  you  please.  Lady 
Flympton  can't  cut  off  the  entail.  I  made  sure  of  that 
before  coming. 

JSir  H,  The  error  which  you  have  committed  is  in 
marrying  the  Elizabeth  Carisbrooke  icithout  a  P. 

H,  P.     I  beg  your  pardon  — 

Sir  H.  Th?re  are  two  Elizabeth  Carisbrookes  ,  one 
is  an  heiress,  the  other  is  not.  Elizabeth  Phjmptoii 
Carisbrooke,  the  heiress,  sits  there.  Elizabeth  Caris- 
brooke, ininua  the  P.,  minus  also  any  landed  property, 
is  the  present  Mrs.  Harrison  Plympton.  Do  you  under- 
stand now? 

H.  P.     The  devil ! 

Sir  H.  You  are  right  in  ascribing  the  fault  to  him. 
He  is  not  a  very  safe  adviser. 

//.  P.  Deuce  take  it !  Girl !  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  deceived  me  into  marriage  with  a  beggar? 

E.  [angrily'].  You  deceived  yourself,  sir!  You 
would  not  let  me  explain  who  I  was.  You  cursed  me 
when    1   attempted   it,  and  forced  me  to  maiTy  3'ou 
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agaiDst  m3'  will.  You  said  [sc;66«w/]  that  you  were 
uot  wooing  iiie  for  my  money,  but  would  marry  mo 
though  I  were  as  poor  as  King  Cophetua's  Ijeggar-maid 

//.  P.  Hell  and  furies  !  You  could  have  explained 
had  you  chosen  I 

Sir  II.     Come,  come,  my  dear  brother,  you  are  mar 
ried,  3'ou  know,  till  death  does  you  part,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.     Such  scenes  only  aggravate  the  mar- 
riage bond.     Make  the  best  of  the  inevitable,  Harri- 
son. 

//.  P.     Elizabeth,  have  n*t  you  a  pound  in  the  world  ? 

E.  [bitterly^  Not  a  pennj* !  Not  until  ni}'  cousin 
Klizabeth  dies.  Let  us  pray  that  her  life  will  be  a 
short  one,  since  nothmg  but  gold  will  satisfy  3'ou ! 
Forgive  me,  dear  Miss  Plympton,  but  I  am  so  unhapp}' ! 
[Flings  herself  doton  at  Miss  P,  C.'s  feH,  and  bulging 
face  in  her  lap^  sobs  bitterly.^ 

IL  P.  {^crossing  over'}.  Come,  come,  this  won't  do, 
my  beauty.  For  you  are  a  beauty,  and  I  have  to  thank 
m}'  blessed  stars  for  giving  me  a  charming  witch  instead 
of  the  old  hag  I  deserved ;  for  1  would  have  married 
3'ou  had  3'Ou  been  blind  of  one  eye  and  ugl}'  as  sin. 
Sin  is  somewhat  ugly,  is  n't  it,  my  poor  jewel  ?  What 
we  are  to  do  with  ourselves  to-night  I  don't  know. 
[^Walkiug  up  and  down.}  I  actually' have  not  a  sliil- 
ling ;  no,  not  a  farthing  with  which  to  pay  for  a  night's 
lo<iging !  And  there  is  to-morrow  coming,  and  next 
week,  and  the  week  after !  Have  \'ou  got  any  jewels 
you  can  pawn,  my  angel?  \_Pausin(j  suddenly  before 
Miss  P.  C.  and  E.~\ 

Miss  P.  C.  Stay !  I  shall  not  turn  3-0U  out  into 
the  cold  world  to-night     Nor  will  I  let  my  cousin  leave 
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Carisbrooke  House  dowerless.  In  fact,  she  shall  not 
leave  at  all  if  you  [rises']  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
care  of  my  American  estate.  [//.  P.  bows.]  I  had, 
before  this,  asked  Elizal>eth  to  keep  the  house  during 
the  time  I  spend  in  England. 

//.  P,  Miss  Plj-mpton  Carisbrooke,  you  make  me 
your  eternal  debtor. 

Miss  P.  C  Not  at  all.  I  am  so  grateful  to  Eliza- 
beth for  marrying  3'ou  off  my  hands,  and  saving  me  a 
fate  worse  than  death,  that  I  would  willingly  dower  her 
with  half  m}'  fortune.  \_Crcsses  to  Sir  H.  and  f-hps 
hand  in  his,]  And  now  you  will  arrange  3'our  toilets, 
while  I  ascertain  if  there  is  cake  and  wine  in  the  house 
sufficient  to  set  a  decent  wedding-table. 

Tableau. — Miss  P.  C  and  Sir  //.  vnth  hands 
joined^  r.  ;  //.  P.,  l.  c,  with  amis  folded^  looking 
gloomily  upon  E.^  who  kneels  with  head  in  chair ^  L. 

Curtain, 


THE  DON'S  STRATAGEM. 


PABLOR  THEATRICAL  IN  THREE  ACTS. 


Damb  McAllistair. 

KiMMRR  (neighbor)  Feannib. 

Alison  McAllistair,  daughter  to  Dame  McAllistair. 

Davib  McAllistair,  ooosin  to  Alison. 

Katb  Cambron,  a  brunette,  cousin  to  Alison. 

Don  Luis  Campeador,  a  Spanish  soldier.  » 

JLCT    I. 

Scene.  —  Interior  of  Scotch  cottage.  Table  and  cfiair^ 
RIGHT  FRONT  ;  spinning-wlieel  and  chair ^  left  back  ; 
closet^  LEFT.     Dame  McAllistair  alone. 

Dame.  It's  blithe  I'll  be  the  day  that  sets  on 
Alison  a  raarried  wife.  It's  nooht  but  rin,  rin,  Davie 
here  and  Davie  there,  frae  the  morn  til  the  night. 
Night,  did  ye  say,  Dame  McAllistair?  Plague  on  the 
night,  it's  waur  than  the  day  ;  they  are  over  the  moun- 
tains like  foxes  and  the  like,  sae  soon  as  the  sun  sets, 
and  a  claverin'  like  goshawks.  There,  it's  like  she's 
eomin'  noo,  the  hizzy !  [^Enter  Kimmer  Feannie^  r.] 
Ye 're  hame  early  the  day,  young  one. 

Kimmer.     Hey  ? 

Dam£.  God  preserve's, — it's  Kimmer  Feannie! 
What's  the  news,  kimmer? 
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Kimmer.  Happen  Gossip  Aileen  's  in  her  last  sick- 
ness, God  be  thankit !     [iS'/^5.] 

Dame.  Weel,  aweel,  greetin  's  vain.  We  maun  be 
resigned. 

Kivimer,  Jeannie  Morrison  was  cried  in  kirk  last 
Lord's  day. 

Dame.  Jeannie  Morrison  !  And  what  gars  the  flip- 
pant kite  marryin'  sae  3'oung,  and  she  her  mither's 
only  bairn  !  Gude  riddance  til  her !  The  mither  maun 
be  thankful  to  get  the  lazy  jaud  off  her  hands,  but  pre- 
ser\'^e  the  man  that's  gotten  her!  though  I  did  think 
ane  while  'twould  be  my  sister's  ane  chiel,  Willie. 
He 's  weel  saved  a  waur  fate. 

Kimmer.     And  what'llj-e  sa}'  but  'tis  Willie,  dame? 

Dame.     Ilow  say  ye  !     Willie  McAUistair? 

Kuamer.  Willie  it  is,  dame.  But  we  maun  be  re- 
signed, ye  ken.     Greetin 's  vain. 

Dame.  It 's  a  true  word  ye  speak,  kimmer,  and  I  'U 
e'en  try  to  be  resigned.  Happen  Jeannie  '11  stiddy  doon 
after  marriage,  and  it's  nae  that  small  a  tocher  she'll 
bring  Willie  ;  wi'  a  stirk  or  twa  andousen  and  kye,  and 
happen  a  placket  o'  siller  forbj'c.  eJeannie  was  always 
bonnie,  ye  mind,  Feannie? 

Kimmer.  Aye,  bonnie  to  them  as  takes  siller  for 
sense. 

Dame.  I  dinna  ken  what  was  3'ere  last  word,  kim- 
mer ;  but  I  '11  be  fain  when  the  truce  is  o'er,  and  Davie 
gaen  back  til  his  regunent  again.  The  girl  Alison  is 
clean  daft  whenever  he  's  about,  and  not  worth  a  doit  to 
her  wark. 

Kimmer.  Ou,  aye!  What  did  ya  say  about  the 
truce  ? 
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Dame.  I  say  I  wad  the  truce  was  over,  and  Davie 
back  til  Ms  regiment,  that  I  might  get  a  lift  frac 
Alison  at  mv  wark. 

Jummer.     It's  like,  then,  ye  hae  heard  the  news? 

Dame.  What  news  ?  Did  na  I  speir  at  ye  and 
speir  at  ye^  and  a'  the  news  I  got  w^as  of  a  doited  auld 
woman's  ails,  and  twa  feckless  chiels'  matriinoiual  in- 
tentions,—  weel,  Jeannie  Morrison's  na  to  be  sneezed 
at.     Willie  might  hae  gane  farther  and  fared  waur. 

Kimmer  [risiiu)'\.  Weel,  je'll  doubtless  hear  the 
gret  news  afore  night. 

Dame.  What  news,  Kimmer  Feannie?  Haven't  I 
speired  at  ye  baith  high  and  low?  Ane  might  as  weel 
speir  at  a  dininiock.  Ane  thing  I  ken, — it's  gude 
news,  ye  're  so  long  a  tellin'  it.  Ill  news  wad  'a'  spoiled 
in  yer  mouth. 

Kimmer.  Gude  or  bad,  it's  just  as  ane  takes  it. 
But  the  truce  will  never  be  over,  for  the  war 's  over 
instead. 

Dame  [sinking  into  a  chair  and  throwing  up  her 
hands].  The  war  over,  did  ye  say,  and  Davie  on  my 
hands  for  good  ? 

Kimmer.  The  war's  dune,  I  saj'.  We  hae  e'en 
made  it  up  wi'  the  King  o'  Spain,  and  gin  he 's  satisfied 
ye  ought  to  be.  The  toon  is  joost  full  o'  Spanish  men, 
wi'  their  big  black  een  a  wiukin'  at  the  lassies. 

Dame.  And  ye  stand  there  in  yere  auld  shoon,  a 
tellin'  me  o'  the  black  een  o'  Spanish  men  !  Oh,  help 
us  a' !  AVhat  shall  I  do  wi'  the  twa  loons  on  mv  ban's  ? 
Whisht  I  there  comes  Alison.  Diuna  ye  speak  a  word  o' 
it  til  her.  [EiUer  Alison^  r.]  Where  hae  ye  been, 
chiel? 
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Alts,  [crossing  over  and  looking  out  at  door^  l.]. 
Pullin'  tomips,  mother. 

Kimmer.  Weel,  as  I  was  a  sayin'  but  noo,  there's 
a  fair  chance  to-day  for  a  smart  lass  to  get  a  braw 
Spanish  lover,  gin  she  — 

Dame,  Was  it  the  kale  ye  was  speakin'  of,  kimmer? 
Gin  ye  'U  step  out  the  door,  I  '11  gie  ye  a  head  or  twa 
for  dinner.     [Exit^  r.] 

Kimmer.  I  dinna  mind,  if  it 's  a'  the  same  til  ye. 
[Exit,  R.] 

Alis.  [turning  a^out'] .    Mother  ! 

Davae  [returning'].     What  is  it,  daughter? 

Alis,  I  hear  that  King  Geoi^e  has  made  it  up  with 
Spain. 

Dam£.     Ou,  aye,  I  hae  heard  it  too,  daughter. 

Alis.     And  the  war's  over,  mother. 

Dame.     H'm  !     That  follows  in  course,  chiel. 

Alis.     And  Davie  *s  home  for  good. 

Dame.     Ay,  Alison,  sae  it  seems. 

Alis.     Is  it  all  true,  think  ye,  mother? 

Dame.  That  I  canna  tell.  The  proof  o'  the  puddin' 
is  eatin*  the  bag,  the}-  say.  But  Feannie  'U  be  puUin* 
the  kale  sprouts  for  hersel' !     [Exit^  r.] 

[AU.H.  seats  hersolf  at  wheel  and  sings  (Tunb, 
"  There  *s  nae  luck  about  the  h/?use  ")  :  — ] 

And  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  traef 

And  are  ve  sure  he 's  weel? 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark> 

Can  I  sit  at  my  wheel? 

[  WaXks  to  front  of  stage  ;  sings :  — ] 

And  will  I  sec  his  face  again? 
And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 
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I  'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thoqght ; 
In  truth,  i;m  11  ice  to  greet. 

{^EfUer  Davie ^  r.] 

Davie,     Allie,  Allie,  sweetheart ! 

Alis.  [confusedly^  looking  over  shotUder"].  Oh,  is  that 
you,  Cousin  Davie  ? 

Davie.  Cousin  Davie!  Ou,  aye,  it's  me,  and  it's 
yere  cousin  Davie.  [Alison  turns  away^  tossing  her 
head.']     The  war 's  over,  Alison. 

Alis.     That  news  is  eight-and-forty  hours  old. 

Davie.     Aweel  ? 

Alis.     And  where  have  3'ou  been  since  yester  mom  ? 

Davie  [approojching'].    That  can  a'  be  explained,  lass. 

Alis.     You  need  not  take  the  trouble. 

Davie.  Why,  Allie,  girl,  I  could  na  get  away  all  at 
once. 

Alis.  And  the  town  has  been  full  of  Spanish  men 
these  twelve  hours.  Wliy  could  not  you  get  away  as 
well  as  the  Spanish  men  ? 

Davie  [sidkHy'].  I  tauld  ye  I  could  na.  Gin  ye 
will  na  believe  me,  I  'd  best  say  nae  mair.  Ye  might 
na  believe  my  explanation. 

Alis.  Explanation,  indeed !  I  doubt  not  Kate 
Cameron  heard  the  news  lang  S3'ne. 

Davie.     And  what 's  that  to  me  ? 

Alis.  I  do  not  ken  m3'self !  [  Walking  up  to  him 
saucily.'}  What  is  Kate  Cameron  to  you,  Davie?  You 
ken  best  3^ourself. 

Davie  [angrdy'].  I  dinna  ken  Kate  Cameron  frae  a 
pickled  herring  1 

Alis.  Don't  lie,  Davie.  You  once  knew  Black  Kitty 
of  Calloch  Frith  well  enough. 
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Davie.  Oh,  Kittv  o*  the  Frith?  Ave,  but  that  was 
lang  syue. 

Alls.  But  vou  do  remember  her  now,  Davie?  A 
bonuie  lang  lass.  You  used  to  say  she  was  bonnier 
than  me. 

Davie.  Vera  like.  Ye  mind  she  has  twa  black  oen. 
I  always  doted  on  black  een. 

Alis.  I  thought  you  did  not  ken  Kate  Cameron  from 
a  picklipd  herring. 

Darie  \_an(/rily'].  I  haena  seen  Black  Kitty  these 
sax  3'ears,  and  ye  're  a  fule  I 

Alis.  [gravel  1/1.  You  have  not  seen  Black  Kitty  these 
six  years,  and  the  ships  anchored  side  by  side  in  Cal- 
loch  Frith  these  eight-and-lbrty  hours  ?  And  dinner  on 
the  ships  and  in  the  town,  and  all  the  braw  lassies  in 
their  gay  ribbons  waiting  on  the  soldier  lads  — 

Da  vie.  Fie,  Alison  !  I  had  clean  forgot  that  Kate 
Cameron  lived  at  Calloch  Frith. 

Alis.   Perhaps  I  *11  beUeve  that  some  day.    [^Exit,  l.] 

Dade.  Plague  take  the  girl !  I  canna  make  out 
what  she's  ahning  at.  Kitty  Cameron!  Why,  now 
that  I  think  o'  't,  I  do  remember  her  vera  weel.  A 
blithe,  black-eyed  lass  who  used  to  be  visiting  here  and 
called  Alison  cousin.  Bonnier  than  Alison  she  was,  in 
good  faith  ;  and  I  *m  much  mistaken  if  she  was  na  the 
black-eyed  wench  I  threw  kisses  at  on  the  house-top 
to-day  as  we  marched  through  Calloch  Gate.  But 
AUie's  a  fool  to  be  doubting  me.  Haena  I  held  to 
her  through  peace  and  war,  time  and  chance,  sin'  we 
were  toddlin'  bairns  ?  /,  that  could  hae  the  pick  o'  the 
lassies  baith  at  home  and  abroad !  There 's  mony  a 
red-cheeked  English  damsel  that  smiled  kindlv  on  the 
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6raw  Highland  lad.  For  I  am  a  braw  callant^  and  nae 
that  badl}'  off  for  a  sweetheart  that  I  need  flech  and 
pray  at  the  heels  of  a  sulky  jaud. 

[^Smirks  at  the  glass ^  l.,  cnid  s'd'ks  vp  and  down 
stage,  Writer  Kate^  k.,  with  basket  on  arm.  Stops ^ 
looking  at  Davie."] 

Kate  [aside"].  Faitli,  but  that's  a  handsome  lad  I 
I  '11  be  bound  he  makes  the  girls'  hearts  jigget.  [Ad- 
vances to  table,  R.,  sets  dotvn  basket.] 

Davie  [twnis  around.  Aside].  Ye  gods  of  war 
and  love  I  Here  is  a  black-eyed  lass  to  set  off  Alison's 
Kitty  Cameron  with.  Wow  !  but  I  'U  gie  her  a  reason 
for  jealousy  now.     (iood  e'en,  bonnie  lassie. 

Kate  [curtseying].     Did  you  speak,  sir? 

Davie.     I  did,  fair  go  wan  blossom. 

Kate.     To  whom  may  you  be  speaking,  sir? 

Davie.     To  your  own  sweet  self,  dear  lassie. 

Kate.     To  me,  sir?     And  what  did  3'ou  say? 

Davie.     I  said  that  ye  were  bonnie 

Kate.  Pshaw !  That  goes  without  the  telling. 
Haven't  you  any  fresher  news? 

Davie.  Aweel,  the  war's  over;  and  though  that  is 
auld  news,  it  must  be  younger  than  your  beauty. 

Kate  [aside].  How  nice  he  is  I  [Aloud.]  Where  's 
my  cousin,  I  wonder? 

Davie,  I  'm  grieved  to  say  that  I  don't  know  who 
your  cousin  may  be,  dear  lassie.  I  'd  fain  take  your 
cousin's  place,  though. 

Kate  [aside].  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  he  were  my 
cousin!  [Aloud.]  But  my  cousin  is  a  lassie:  Alison 
McAUistair. 

Daoie.  Alison  McAUistair!  Ye  can't  be  Black 
Kitty  o' the  Frith? 
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Kate,     And  wh^'  can  I  not,  sir? 

Davie.  But,  Kitty,  if  ye  are  she,  ye  must  needa^ 
ken  me ;  and  the  more  betoken  that  we  were  ance 
wed,  —  wi'  the  ring  off  the  ladle  handle,  daft  Sandy 
Bly  acting  priest. 

Kate,  What,  Davie  !  Davie  McAllistair !  Ye  can 
never  be ! 

Davie,     And  why  can  I  never  be,  Kitty? 

KcUe  [walking  forward].  Oh,  Davie,  and  j'ou  have 
been  to  the  war,  and  have  come  back  well  and  unscathed, 
when  many  another  man  has  kissed  the  sod. 

Da/oie,     Mony  a  bonnier  and  better  than  I,  Kate. 

Kate  [confusedly^  sitting  at  table"],  I  did  not  say 
that.  [Rising.]  Tell  me  all  about  yourself,  and  the 
broad  stripes  on  your  sleeves.  [Sitting.]  Tell  me, 
Davie,  how  you  got  them. 

Davie  [approaching].  This  one,  Kitty,  that  made 
o'  me  a  corporal,  that  is  a  gay  story.  AVe  were  fortify- 
ing the  Point  o'  Dunderhead,  and  the  captain  wanted  to 
throw  up  a  wall  to  protect  the  hamlet,  —  between  Gar- 
rock  and  Bleak  Points,  — ye  ken  the  place,  Kitty? 

iiVr'f .     Ay.     'T  is  just  a  bit  space. 

Da  vie.  AVh}',  yes,  a  little  space  perhaps  to  walk  on 
a  sheeny  night,  wi'  a  bonnie,  bright  maiden  in  the  bend 
o'  3*ero  arm,  — eh,  Kate?  But  to  pace  it  out  in  range 
of  a  couple  o'  Spanish  brigantines  who  rattled  shot  and 
shell  down  o'er  ye  like  perdition  — 

Kate.     Hush  I 

Da  rip.  But  it  was  just  that,  girl.  1  was  sent  out 
to  pace  the  distance  whore  the  earthworks  were  to  be 
thrown  up.  The  instant  I  showed  myself  on  the  strand 
the  Spaniards  opened  lire,  and  rained  shot  around  my 
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ttLTS  like  hail  on  the  shelling.  I  ran  like  a  goat,  and 
never  counted  a  step.  When  I  reached  Bleak  Rocks, 
plague  take  me  if  I  could  hae  told  gin  the  distance 
were  a  hunder  paces  or  ten  thousand.  It  seemed  a 
lang  Scotch  mile  to  me.  '*  Weel  dune  ! "  says  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  how  far  do  you  make  it?  "  What  could  I  say  ? 
A  lucky  thought  came  to  me  as  I  was  a  getting  my 
breath.  '*  Captain,"  says  I,  '*  gie  a  guess."  The 
captain  squints.  "  A  hunder  and  fifty  yards,"  says 
he.  "' Good  for  you,  captain,"  says  I,  '*it's  a  hnn- 
der  and  five  and  forty."  And  as  it  happened,  so  it 
proved.  80  wi'  that  they  pit  a  stripe  on  each  arm  for 
mv  service. 

Kate.  And  a  brave  one  it  was,  light  as  you  make  of 
it.  and  took  a  man  of  courage  to  go  through  with. 
Laugh  as  you  will,  /  think  so.     And  the  other  stripe  ? 

Davie.  Weel,  lass,  that  came  through  a  graver  ser- 
vice. Only  the  night  afore  last,  as  the  captain,  with 
only  my  guard,  was  out  looking  at  a  taut  smack  dash- 
ing across  the  frith  all  sail  set  and  colors  filing,  up 
comes  a  band  o*  scurvy  black  rascals,  who  were  out 
pillaging  and  foraging,  paying  no  heed  to  the  truce. 
Their  dirty  little  boat  was  anchored  at  our  f(»et ;  and 
whether  it  was  only  in  spite,  or  for  ftin,  or  out  o'  con- 
ceit that  they  could  make  our  Camaroeh  prisoner,  they 
shot  the  captain*s  horse  and  rushed  upon  us  with  cut- 
lasses. Our  captain  fell  under  his  horse.  A  fellow 
stiuck  at  him  with  his  cutlass ;  I  threw  m3'self  be- 
tween them.  Wow !  but  the  blade  was  sharp,  and 
sliced  shrewdly,  Kate.  Well,  I  might  not  hae  been 
here  this  day,  but  that  the  mau-o'-war  in  the  offing  saw 
the  fracas,  fired  guns  and  ran  up  signals,  and  the  \il- 
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lains  hurried  down  to  their  boat  and  pulled  off.  The 
better  their  haste,  good  faith  !  sin'  the  little  sloop  bowl- 
ing before  the  wind  was  bringing  news  o'  the  peace  to 
Calloch,  and  their  raid  might  hae  been  construed  into  a 
breach  o*  faith,  and  complicated  matters  between  the 
twa  nations.     Do  ye  see  ? 

Kate,     But,  Davie,  were  you  woupded? 

Davie,  Only  a  slice  off  my  arm,  lass.  It  bled 
enough  for  twa,  and  hurt  some  at  the  first.  Captain 
Camaroch  would  hae  it  that  I  was  disabled  in  the  sav- 
ing of  his  life,  but  our  surgeon  said  'twas  a  case  for  the 
needle,  not  for  the  hospital.  A  needle-case,  do  ye 
mind? 

Kate,     Oh,  Davie,  how  brave  you  are  I 

Davie,  Pshaw !  I  scarce  feel  it  now.  [  Twisting 
left  arm.]  So  I  got  my  stripes  and  a  brand-new  uni- 
form ;  and  now,  my  Kate,  I  'ra  sergeant  in  the  regular 
army. 

Kate,  Oh,  which  arm  was  it?  The  wound  must  be 
worse  than  you  make  for.  {^Clasps  right  tvrist  in  both 
hands.'] 

Davie,  The  other  arm,  Kitty ;  but  it  is  quite  weel 
now. 

Kate  [rising'] .     Well  ?     Are  you  sure  ? 

Davie  [putting  arm  around  her  waist] ,  Weel  enough 
to  hug  a  pretty  girl. 

Kate  [jmshing  it] ,     Hands  off ! 

[Enter  Alison^  back  l.  ;  stops  and  gazes,] 

Davie,     Wow !  be  careful !     You  hurt ! 

[Kate  sits  again ^  but  makes  a  feint  of  pushing  off  his 
arm.     Playful  struggle  in  dumb  show.] 

Alis,     Oh,  I  knew  it !     I  knew  it  when  I  heard  that 
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the  soldiers  were  feasted  at  C'alloch  Frith.  But,  fool ! 
Where  is  the  difference  ?  Calloch  is  only  a  run  from 
Dunderhead,  where  the  troops  were  stationed.  Many 's 
the  long  evening  he's  spent  at  Black  Kitty's  side,  while 
I  could  neither  sit  nor  sleep  for  weeping  and  fearing  for 
him.  And  he  denied  that  he  knew  her !  Oh,  Davie  ! 
{^Approaches  and  stands  at  front  of  stage^  looking  side- 
wise  at  Kitty  and  Davie  ~\ 

Davie  [leaning  on  Kitty* s  chair'].  So  that  is  what 
delayed  me.  I  should  have  been  here  twelve  hours 
gone  b}',  only  that  I  waited  for  my  new  uniform  — 

Alls,  [aside'] .     What  do  I  care  for  a  new  uniform  ? 

Davie.     And  the  [Lms  knocks  at  door]  commission. 

Luis  [entering].  Can  this  cottage  afford  rest  for  a 
wa3'faring  man  who  has  wandered  too  far  from  the 
town  and  lost  his  road  ? 

Kitty  and  Alls,  [stepping  forward'].    Oh  I  a  Spaniard  ! 

Davie  [aside],     Alison!     Good  heavens  ! 

Alis.  I*ray  be  seated,  sir.  [Dusts  chair  toith 
ajrron.] 

[Luis  seats  himself  after  bomng  j^rofoundly  on  all 
sides.  Kitty  puts  hat  on  table.  Aluson  brings  glass  of 
water,  Kitty  fetches  plate  from  closet  and  Jills  it  with 
cakes  from  basket.  Alison  brings  grapes  and  apples 
from  closet,] 

Davie  [striding  across  stage].  Deuce  take  it!  I'm 
nowhere  now !  Let  a  man  have  a  mustache  and  a 
foreign  twist  to  his  tongue,  and  every  woman  is  ready 
to  fly  off  wi'  him.  Oh,  by  all  means,  Kitty,  feed  the 
monkey  wi'  your  cakes.  Ah,  cakes  are  not  good 
enough,  Alison  must  give  him  fruit !  Pah  !  what  absurd- 
ity !     [Retires  back  centre,  and  glowers  at  Don  Luis,] 
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Alis.     Shall  I  take  your  cloak,  sir? 

Davie.     Yes,  by  all  means  take  his  cloak. 

Kate,     He  looks  very  tired,  Alison. 

Alia.  What's  that  to  you?  He's  my  guest,  and 
I  '11  take  care  of  him. 

Kate.  You  need  not  be  so  hot !  I  doubt  I  sha'u't 
hurt  him  with  looking  at  him. 

Davie.  Pulling  caps  over  the  black  rascal  aVea<ly. 
Where 's  my  wounded  arm  now  ?  Mayhap  this  is  the 
very  fellow  that  sliced  it.  Much  does  Alison  care, 
though  to  be  sure  she  does  na  know.  Haughty  minx  ! 
Gin  she  would  not  hear  my  explanations  when  I  was 
ready  to  gie  them,  she  shall  wait  lang  enough  to  hear 
them  now. 

Alis.  How  handsome  he  is  !  What  beautifid  black 
hair! 

Kale.  Troth,  he  sets  off  your  beauty  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  that  red-headed  {_or  sandy-haired,  cw  the 
case  may  be'\  Cousin  Davie  of  thine.  Put  thy  face 
closer,  and  thy  skin  will  show  whiter. 

Alis.  [xoalking  across  stage"].  My  Cousin  Davie ! 
He's  as  much  cousin  to  every  McAUistair  in  the 
clan. 

Kitty.     That  \s  as  true  as  if  I  'd  said  it  myself. 

\^Qirls  quarrel^  left  front.] 

Don.  What  beautiful  girls  are  these  that  bloom  on 
Scotland's  rugged  mountains  !  That  black  one  [shrugs 
shoulders']  does  n't  count.  I  can  find  a  thousand  such 
in  Spain.  But  the  fair  one  is  a  jewel  worthy  of  the 
richest  setting  my  ancient  palace  can  afibrd.  {Enter 
Dame^  u.] 

Dame.     Wha  hae  ye  gotten  here,  Alison? 
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[^Luis  rises^  Davie  starts  forward^  Kate  and  Alison 
approach,'] 

Alls.  A  weary  Spanish  man,  mother,  who  has 
walked  fh>m  town  and  missed  his  road. 

KaJte,  It 's  coming  on  dark  fast,  aunt.  A  stranger 
can  scarce  find  his  way  back  in  the  murk. 

Luis.  I  am  loath  to  force  m3'self  upon  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  country  which  I  have  but  lately  been  doing 
my  little  best  to  deprive  of  the  means  of  hospitality' ; 
but  the  fortunes  of  war  are  such  that  the  soldier  can 
only  obey  when  his  king  speaks.  He  must  fight  at  that 
high  behest  even  against  a  land  so  fair,  so  proud,  so 
loj'al,  whose  world-known  songs  and  stories  have  made 
it  dear  to  his  heart  and  a  Mecca  to  his  eyes. 

Davie.     Flummery  !  bosh ! 

Luis.     Even  your  own  brave  son  — 

Dame.  My  son!  Defend *s  a',  how  the  loon  rins 
on !  I  hae  ne'er  a  son,  gude  sir,  though  gin  I  had,  it 
behoofs  3'e  to  speak  fair  o*  him.  Heaven  koiis. 

Luis  \howing'\.  Pardon  me,  good  mother;  I  took 
this  handsome  youth  to  be  3'our  soldier  son.  A  brave 
lad,  I  '11  warrant,  and  generous  — 

Davie  [thrusting forward].  Gammon!  Ye  haena 
spoken  to  me  yet,  aunt. 

Dame.  Weel,  aweel,  there's  no  hurry  about  that. 
Ye  are  nae  that  gret  stranger  I  need  to  belabor  mysel' 
to  gie  3'e  special  greetiu's.  As  for  ye,  sir,  ye  are 
lieartil}'  welcome,  foe  though  ye  were  and  fule  though 
ye  may  be.  I  think  no  gret  o'  foreigners,  nor  ever 
heerd  ony  gude  o*  the  Spanish  ;  but  sin'  ye  are  under  my 
shelling  and  need  rest  and  food,  ye  shall  hae 't,  and 
guidance  on  the  morrow ;  and  suld,  were  ye  Auld  Nick 
himself. 
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Luis,  Thanks,  kind  dame.  Your  tone  is  kind  and 
speaks  to  my  heart,  though  the  words  that  fall  on  m}' 
ears  I  cannot  understand.  But  the  language  of  hospi- 
tality is  a  language  common  to  all  nations.  It  has 
long  since  spoken  in  the  eyes  of  these  fair  damsels, 
though  their  lips  were  mute. 

Davie.     Dam  sells,  indeed  ! 

Dame.  Weel,  aweel.  Fine  words  butter  nae  pars- 
nips. Sit  doon  and  make  j-erseF  ane  o'  us  for  the 
e'enin*. 

Kitty  [to  Davie"] .     Is  n't  that  splendid ! 

Davie,     Oh,  yes.     Vera  splendid. 

Dame,  Quit  3^0 're  bowin*  and  scrapin*,  mon,  and 
make  yersel'  til  hame,  —  as  I  wish  in  my  heart  ye  were, 
fast  enough. 

Imis,  I  would  that  I  understood  better  the  words  in 
which  3^our  kind  heart  attires  itself,  for  then  could  I 
reply  more  fitly. 

Davie  [crossing  stage~\.  Not  a  word  o'  welcome  to 
her  own  brother's  son  and  her  daughter 's  promised  gude- 
man,  and  claverin's  and  compliments  by  the  cartload  to  a 
black  Spanish  pirate.  Alison's  head  is  rarely  turned  ;  and 
as  for  Kate,  I  'm  fairly  sick  at  her.  [  Walks  back.  Enter 
Kivimer^  r.,  stands  iii  doorway^  hands  upraised.] 

Kimmer,  Weel,  aweel !  They  've  caught  ane  of 
'em. 

[Tableau.  —  Don  Luis  and  Dame  botving  and  curtsey- 
ing, CENTRE  ;  Kimmer  in  open  door,  hands  upraised, 
LEFT ;  Kitty  leaning  on  Alison's  shoulder^  Rioirr,  both 
looking  admiringly  aJt  Don  Luis.  Davie  in  background, 
drawing  pistol,'] 

Curtain. 
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.A.OT    II. 
Scene.  —  Same,     Enter  Davie^  right. 

Davie.  I  wonder  has  bounie  Kitty  gone  the  morn. 
Faith,  I  Ve  slept  no  more  than  a  cat,  a  thinking  o'  her 
t^'a  black  een  the  lee  lang  night  I  Ciood  luck  betide 
my  haste,  and  grant  me  anither  blink  o'  sweet  Kitty's 
bright  e'en  and  dimpling  cheeks.  [^Souiul  of  singing  a 
lave  song  —  Sjxmish  if  2>ossihle  —  ivithout.'\  AVha's 
that  —  the  Don?  [^Song  continues.']  O  Alison  !  Alison  ! 
false  and  fair  !     Inconstancy,  thy  name  is  woman  ! 

\_Song  ceases.  Enter  Don  Luis,  foJJoired  by  Kitty 
and  Alison,  l.] 

Luis.  Lovely  young  ladies,  I  would  that  it  lay 
within  my  humble  abilities  to  make  some  return  for  the 
kindness  you  have  shown  an  alien,  an  enem}'  to  your 
native  land.  As  finn  as  Scotia's  mountains,  as  deep 
as  her  fathomless  waters,  as  warm  as  her  sunnj'  dells, 
80  firm,  so  deep,  so  warm  have  I  found  the  friendship 
of  Scotia's  hearts,  and  lasting  as  her  deathU  ss  birch- 
trees  shall  be  my  memor}'  of  them.  Ah  !  if  in  one  of 
these  constant  hearts  I  could  find  an  abiding  pliice 
[^taking  Alison's  hand'].  —  if  T  might  believe  that  a 
Scottish  heath-flower  would  bloom  in  Spanish  soil ! 

{^Davie  imslies  between.] 

Davie.  Enough !  AVho  are  you  that  comes  here 
and  proposes  to  transplant  a  heath-flower  in  which,  I 
would  have  you  know,  sir,  I  have  some  interest? 

l^Don  folds  arms  and  looks  down  upon  Davie.] 

Luis.  I  am  the  Don  Luis  C'ampeador.  Who  are 
you? 
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Davie.  I  am  the  betrotlied  husband  of  Alison  McAl- 
listair !     [  Kate  scream  s .  ] 

Alts.  Why,  no,  Davie.  Indeed,  sir,  we  are  not 
betrothed  —  only  a  sort  of  an  understanding.  [^Begins 
to  cry,'] 

Luis,     Is  this  the  lady  who  is  your  bride  ? 

Davie,  My  bride  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
Let  him  who  dare,  gainsay  it ! 

[^ICate  covers  face  and  retreats  to  hack  of  stage.] 

Alis.  What  is  she  crying  for?  Oh,  I  knew  it!  I 
knew  it ! 

\^Alison  throws  herself  in  chair  and  sobs  violently. 
Ijuis  approaches,] 

Luis.     Sweet  and  dear  lady  — 

Davie  [thrusting  himself  between].  Hands  off!  Cow- 
ard !  [Luis  seizes  Davie  by  shoulder  and  wheels  him 
off.  Davie  slaps  Don  Luis  across  face  tcith  back  of 
hand.  Luis  dratvs  sword ^  Davie  presents  pistol.  Don 
puts  up  sword  and  leaves  hand  majestically  toward  the 
door.] 

Luis.     Let  us  settle  the  affair  like  gentlemen, 
like   brigands.     Come,  we   cannot  quarrel  before  the 
ladies.     Come,  sir  I 

Davie.  Ane  word,  Alison.  Are  you  not  promised 
to  me?     [Lays  hand  on  her  sfioulder.] 

Alis.     Let  me  be,  Davie.     Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear  ! 

Luis.  Fair  lad}',  I  kiss  your  feet  I  Are  you  prom- 
ised to  this  signor,  ni}'  very  dear  friend  ? 

Alis.     Oh,  I  am  so  wretched  ! 

Luis.  My  friend,  we  will  settle  this  simple  affair 
yonder.     Come.     [Exit^  r.] 

[Davie  looks  at  girls.  Both  are  crying  and  do  not 
notice  him.     Exit  Davie  slowly ^  \\.] 
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Alls,  [raises  head"].  Oh,  he  is  gone!  [Looking 
around  wildly,"]  Oh,  I  shall  never,  never  see  one  like 
him  again  !  80  handsome,  so  manly,  so  perfect  a  gen- 
tleman, so  noble ! 

Kate  [angrily'].  To  my  mind,  that  black  Spaniard 
cannot  hold  a  candle  to  your  own  cousin  Davie. 

Alis,  If  you  admire  my  cousin  Davie  so,  why  don't 
you  take  him  and  keep  him  ?  I  don't  want  him ! 
[Sobs.]  What  did  you  let  him  come  home  at  all  for? 
Why  didn't  you  keep  him  always  at  C'alloch  Frith? 
Great  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  see  him  !  1  dou't  fancy 
cold  scraps  after  other  folk  have  had  the  pick  of  the 
dish. 

Kate,  As  if  I  did  n't  know  a  jealous  woman  when  I 
saw  her ! 

Alis,  [rising] .  I  'm  not  jealous  !  But  't  was  a  lie  he 
told.  We  are  not  betrothed.  Mother  would  not  let 
us  be  till  the  war  was  closed.     [  Walking  about,] 

Kate,  Well,  the  war  is  closed  now,  and  1  suppose 
you  '11  hold  him  to  his  bargain.  Oh,  Modosty  !  I  \l  be 
ashamed  to  show  that  I  cared  so  much  for  any  man. 
[Crosses  over,] 

Alis.  [stamps],  I  don't  care  for  Davie !  I  hate 
him ! 

Kate  [crossing  ba^k].  You  could  n't!  It's  not  in 
woman's  nature. 

Alis.  [crossing  over].  It's  in  my  nature,  an^-way.  I 
despise  him  !   The  little,  vain,  soft,  conceited,  selfish  — 

Kate  [stamping].      He's  not  selfish,  nor  vain,  nor 

conceited,  and  you  do  not  deserve   to  have   such  a 

cousin !     [Enter  Danie^  r.] 

Dame,     Och,  God  presei*ve  's  all !   Here 's  murther, 
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murther  on  the  spot.  Lassies,  what  hae  ye  been 
doin'  ? 

Alls.     Murder,  mother? 

Kate.     Who  is  murdered,  aunt? 

Dame.  Baith  on  *em !  Och,  wirra,  worra !  wirra, 
worra!  ochone,  ochone !  and  it*s  the  wark  o*  ye  twa 
fickle  jauds ! 

Alison  and  Kate  [eax^h  speaking  to  the  other"].  Now 
see  what  you  have  done  ! 

Dame.  Rin  and  stop  'em,  lassies!  They'll  heed 
young  tongues  better  than  auld,  maybe.  Kin  and  stop 
*em  before  waur  comes  o*  *t ! 

Alison  and  Kate.     Stop  them  ? 

[ Pistol  shot  heard  outside .     Girls  scream . ] 

Dame.  Oh,  it's  too  late,  it's  too  late  !  He's  dead, 
he 's  dead !  [  Throws  apron  over  head^  and  sinlcs  into 
chair,  rocking  hack  and  forth,  and  crying,  Ochone, 
ochone !] 

Kate.  Davie  !  Davie  !  You  've  killed  him,  Alison  ! 
[^Leans  against  wall  a^  though  faint  vnth  fear.'] 

{_Another  2>istol  shot  heard.] 

Alis.  [^shrieks].  Oh,  Don  Luis!  [^JRjishes  out 
door,  R.] 

[_Enter  Litis  supporting  Alison,  whose  face  is  covered 
with  both  hands,  folloioed  by  Davie.] 

Luis.     Are  you  satisfied  now,  my  good  sir? 

Davie.     To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils. 

Kate  [raising  her  head].  Davie,  Davie,  are  3'ou 
safe?  Are  you  unhurt?  Oh,  tell  me  that  you  are 
alive  !    [Rushes  to  Davie,  and  hangs  about  his  neck.] 

Luis  [laughiyig.].  Are  j'ou  now  satisfied,  sir?  That 
was  better  than  boring  one  another  through  with  cold 
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lead.  The  powder  has  not  been  wasted,  since  the  same 
end  is  gained,  I  fancy,  which  was  to  make  this  sweet 
lady  declare  her  preference  — 

Davie,     No,  you  are  mistaken  there,  Don ! 

Luis  [waviiig  hand  and  shrugging  shotdd/ers'] .  Still, 
are  you  satisfied,  my  dear  friend? 

Davie  [kissing  Kaie^.     Yes,  I  am  satisfied. 

Dame.    Bless  my  auld  een ! 

Tableau. 

Dame.  Luis  and  Alison. 

Datie  and  Kate. 

Cwrtain. 


[Strathspey  or  Scotch  reel  performed  hy  the  ojctors^ 
a^xording  to  the  fancy  of  the  manager,'] 

[The  beauty  of  this  play  depends  opon  the  costumes,  which 
should  be  gotten  up  with  as  much  exactness  as  possible.} 
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Mart  Wilton.  Mtra  Karl. 

SoPHiB  Wilton.  Mb.  Karl. 

Katb  Wilton.  Jarvib,  a  Seri^ant. 

BusBBL  Wilton,  Cousin  to  the  girls. 

Scene  I.  —  Room  with  window.  Enter  Mary  and 
Sophie  with  arms  entwined.  Cross  to  window  and 
stand  one  on  either  side, 

Mary  [speakmg  as  she  enters'].  So  Russel  is  gone 
at  last.  How  we  shall  miss  him  !  he  has  kept  the  house 
so  lively  all  winter. 

Sophie,  But  we  have  Katie  left.  What  a  witch 
that  child  is ! 

Mai-y,  What  a  frolic  she  and  Russel  keep  up! 
There  goes  the  carriage  around  the  comer.  [OirU 
wave  handkerchiefs.']     (iood  bj'  to  j'ou,  cousin ! 

Sophie.  Do  3'ou  know  Katie's  last  piece  of  mis- 
chief? She  has  wagered  to  play  a  trick  on  Russel 
before  the  week  is  out.     To-day  is  Thursday. 

Mary.  How  can  she,  and  he  a  hundred  miles 
away  ? 

Sufthie,     That  is  the  fun  of  it.     Russ  was  congratu* 
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lating  himself  on  getting  away  from  her  practical  jokes, 
and  she  staked  her  gold  chain  against  his  ring  that  she 
would  play  him  the  worst  trick  yet  by  Monday. 

Mary,  Three  days !  Trust  her  to  do  it.  She 
would  be  glad  to  win  his  ring. 

[Enter  Kate  laughing.']  I  have  done  it!  I  have 
won  my  wager ! 

Mary  and  Sophie.    What  do  you  mean,  child  ? 

Kate,  You  see,  papa  asked  me  to  look  over  the 
letter  of  introduction  he  had  written  for  Coz  to  give 
Mr.  Karl.  I  was  all  alone  in  the  library,  and  —  I  could 
not  help  it — I  wrote  a  parody  on  it.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sophie.     A  parody,  Kate? 

Kate.  Yes.  You  have  heard  that  Mr.  Karl  has  a 
beautiful  daughter,  Myra?  Well,  I  wrote  that  Russ 
was  in  search  of  a  wife,  instead  of  a  form.  Wherever 
papa  wrote  *'  land"  or  "  estate,"  I  wrote  ''wife."  Wasn't 
it  fun  !  I  did  not  mean  the  letter  to  go,  really ;  but  I  had 
only  just  signed  it  with  a  great  flourish  when  in  came 
papa  with  Russel  himself,  picked  up  the  letter,  slipped 
it  into  an  envelope,  sealed  it  and  gave  it  to  Coz  right 
before  my  face  and  eyes,  and  I  could  not  say  a  word. 
Oh,  my !  I  have  certainly  won  the  ring,  and  won  it 
so  easily.     What  flm ! 

Mary.  Yes,  but  lost  something  worth  more.  'T  was 
scarcely  politic  in  you  to  send  Cousin  Russel  elsewhere 
to  find  a  wife,  Katie. 

KaJte.  What !  you  do  not  suppose  that  Myra  Karl, 
if  she  has  the  spirit  of  a  fly,  would  accept  a  man  who 
asks  for  her  as  he  would  for  a  house-lot  ?  Of  course 
she  will  give  him  a  flat  refusal.  But  I  never  once 
thought  of  sending  the  letter,  truly ;  1  only  wanted  to 
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read  it  to  Russ,  just  to  tease  him.  You  need  not  look 
so  sober,  Mary  ;  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  Russ, — would 
rather  have  his  ring  than  his  hand,  any  day.  Sophie 
is  the  one  to  feel  disturbed,  she  has  tried  to  get  him  so 
hard.     [^Bell  rhujs.'\     There  *s  the  tea-bell. 

Sophie,     I,  Katie  !     "WTiat  do  you  mean  ? 

Mary  [^askle'].  Oh,  I  can  see  through  a  knot-hole 
if  'tis  big  enough.  As  you  saw  no  way  of  getting 
Russel's  hand,  you  tried  for  his  ring,  ah  ? 

Kate.  Oh,  pshaw !  I  tell  you,  Mary,  I  don't  care 
for  Russ.     [^Exit  girls."] 

Music* 


SCENB  II. — Mr.  KarF 8  parlor.  Table  vdth  books ^  two 
chairs.  Enter  Mr.  Karl  with  visiting  card  and 
letter^  servant  following. 

Jarvis.     Shall  I  show  the  gentleman  up,  sir? 

Mr.  Karl  [^sits  and  reads  letter].  Ah,  from  my  old 
college  chum,  Wilton,  as  I  live.  Remarkable  change 
in  his  handwriting,  but  time  alters  us  all.  Haven't 
heard  from  him  for  twenty  years.  Well,  well,  a  cool 
request,  upon  ni}'  word !  Nephew  wants  a  wife,  and 
has  heard  I  have  a  pretty  daughter  with  lots  of  money. 
Wants  me  to  aid  him  with  my  well-known  experience 
in  such  matters.  What  does  the  rascal  mean  ?  Jar\'is  I 
[Yes,  sir.]  Go  kick  the  impudent  young  rascal  out 
of  the  house.  [Yes,  sir.]  No,  stop  a  bit.  [Yes, 
sir.]  Need  n't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  I  '11  see  what  Myra 
sa^'s.  An  excellent  famil}',  those  Wiltons.  This  letter 
is  just  like  Job  Wilton  ;  he  had  singular  notions,  always. 
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Rather  hard  understanding  such  matters,  but  there  ii 
nothing  like  a  dash  of  originality  in  this  world.  If  the 
boy  is  rich,  and  Myra  has  no  objection — might  as  well 
see  him.     Jarvis,  show  the  young  gentleman  up. 

Jarvis,  Yes,  sir.  [^Exit,  Me-enter  with  MiLSsel 
TT.]     Mr.  Wilton,  sir.     [-EJa^.] 

Mr,  Karl.  Happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Wilton.  Take 
a  seat,  sir. 

E.  W,  I  have  thought  some  of  settling  in  this 
Wcinity,  Mr.  Karl,  and  my  uncle  telling  me  that  you 
had  a  valuable  piece  of  property  you  might  feel  dis- 
|X)sed  to  part  with,  I  have  called  to  see  it. 

Mr.  K,  [cmcZe] .  Piece  of  property !  Really,  sir, 
this  is  a  very  strange  request.  One  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  answer  definitely  on  so  short  notice. 

R.  W.  Certainly  not ;  I  have  no  wish  to  hurry  you. 
Still,  I  am  rather  anxious  to  see  it  for  myself.  If  you 
will  favor  me  with  a  brief  description  of  the  prominent 
features  of — 

Mr.  K.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  What  do  you 
mean? 

R.  W.  Why,  sir,  it  is  best  not  to  be  too  precipitous 
in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  As  its  present 
owner,  you  know  its  chief  merits. 

Mr.  K,  \_aside]'  If  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
rising  generation,  they  are  about  as  impudent  a  set  of 
jackanapes  as  I  want  to  see.  But  I  owe  something  to 
my  long  friendship  with  Job  Wilton ;  I  won't  turn  the 
puppy  out  of  door  yet  awhile. 

R.  W.     I  suppose  it  is  healthy. 

Mr.  K.     What 's  healthy  ? 

R.   W,    Your  property.     Sometimes  on  these  low 
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grounds  diseases  are  apt  to  prevail.     I  wish  to  be  cau- 
tious iu  my  selection. 

Mr,  K.  [starting  t/p] .  Do  you  think  M\Ta  has  the 
fe>'er  and  ague  ?  [  Walks  across  stage"] .  I  '11  send  my 
daughter  to  you,  3'oung  man  ;  that  will  settle  the  busi- 
ness at  once,  sir,  at  once.     [Exit,'] 

R.  W.  Well,  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
localit}'  are  rather  odd,  to  say  the  least.  I  came  to 
consult  au  old  gentleman  about  purchasing  land  of  him, 
and  he  bounces  out  of  the  room  and  sends  his  daugh- 
ter. What  on  earth  I  'm  to  say  to  her,  I  *d  like  to 
know.     I  hate  strong-minded,  business  women. 

[Takes  up  a  book  and  reads.  Enter  Myra,  Stands 
looking  at  him.] 

Myra  [  aside] .  What  an  idea  !  To  be  put  on  exhi- 
bition like  one  of  papa's  prize  oxen  !  He  has  a  splen- 
did irustache. 

R.  W,  [looks  up^  throws  down  book.  Aside],  She 
does  n't  look  strong-minded. 

Myra  [aside.]  Beautiful  Spanish  eyes.  [Sits  down^ 
blushing.] 

R.  W.  [glances  at  her].  Really,  quite  pretty  and 
modest.  Hem !  ^'^ery  fine  weather  we  are  having. 
Miss  Karl. 

Myra  [archly].  Yes,  sir.  Onlj'  it  is  threatening 
rain,  and  quite  windy. 

R,  W,  Ah,  3'es  !  I  believe  you  are  right.  Your 
father  has  a  fine  place. 

Myra,  1  think  so.  Oh,  there  is  a  lovely  cedar 
grove  on  the  knoll  across  the  river.  Father  wants  to 
sell  it.     It's  too  bad,  'tis  so  beautiful ! 

R,   W,     I  may  wish  to   Ix^come  the  purchaser.     I 
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think  I  will  look  at  it.     Your  father  has  told  you  that 
I  have  an  idea  of  settling  here  ? 

Myra  [conjuaedly].  Oh,  yes,  sir!  oh,  yes!  he  has 
told  me  so.     [A  long  pause. 1^ 

R,  W.  Will  3'ou  mention  to  your  father  that  I  will 
call  to  see  him  about  this  matter  to-morrow  morning. 
Miss  Karl?     [i2i«68.] 

[^Myra  jumps  up  and  runs  from  the  room  in  confu- 
9ion,'\ 

R.  W.  Very  singular  family.  I  can't  understand 
them.  But  she  is  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl,  though 
so  bashful.  I  shall  certainly  take  an  early  morning 
walk  throu^  that  grove  of  cedars  to-morrow,  and 
judge  of  her  taste.     [^Exit.'] 

Music, 


Scene  III.  — Same.    Enter  Mr,  Karl^  followed  by  Rus- 

sd  Wilton, 

R,  W.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  seen  the  property  in  ques- 
tion, and  am  perfectly  delighted.  A  fine,  healthy 
investment ;  no  disease  about  it,  I  should  judge.  But 
then,  it  is  not  what  I  call  low.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
take  a  second,  more  thorough  inspection,  in  your  soci- 
ety, sir,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  K.  Really,  Mr.  Wilton,  my  daughter  has  not 
come  down  stairs  yet. 

R,  W.  [cwid^].  What  has  his  daughter  to  do  about 
It? — Of  course  I  will  wait  a  convenient  time  for  3'ou, 
sir.  I  noticed  considerable  natural  roughness,  but  I 
presume  ttiere  is  susceptibility  to  improvement.     A 
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little  judicious  cultivation  will  doubtless  accomplisli 
wonders. 

Mr,  JZ".  \_angrily'].  Let  me  tell  you,  young  man, 
that  I  consider  my — 

R.  W.  [aside] .  What  a  touchy  old  fellow !  I  am 
detennined,  sir,  to  secure  this  rural  gem  at  any  price. 
What  is  the  sum  j'ou  ask  ? 

Mr.  K.  Upon  m}'  word,  3'ou  talk  as  if  this  was  a 
mere  matter  of  business.     What  sum  do  I  ask? 

R,  W.  That  is  the  way  I  have  heretofore  been 
accustomed  to  treat  such  affairs,  sir. 

Mr.  K,  Heretofore  !  You  have  been  accustomed  ! 
And  pray,  sir,  how  many  such  little  affairs  have  you 
had  on  your  hands  ? 

R.  W.  Oh,  several.  I  am  not  so  inexperienced  as 
you  suppose. 

Mr.  K.  Aren*t  you  ashamed  to  confess  it,  you 
puppy  ? 

R.  W,     No,  sir ;  why  should  I  be  ? 

Mr.  K.  Get  out  of  my  house,  you  young  reprobate  ! 
To  come  here  and  offer  to  buy  m}'  daughter  as  if  she 
were  a  patch  of  potatoes?  Clear  out.  I  say!  Come, 
start! 

R.  W.     Your  daughter,  Mr.  Karl  ? 

Mr.  K.     Yes,  my  daughter,  you  young  jaclcanapes. 

R.  W.  But  I  'm  not  bargaining  for  your  daughter, 
Mr.  Karl ;  I  'm  bargaining  for  that  land  across  the 
river. 

Mr.  K.  Oh,  yes.  a  fine  stor}'.  But  let  me  tell  you 
tliat  your  uncle's  letter  has  informed  me  of  your  atro- 
cious designs. 

Mr.  K.     Will  you  allow  me  to  see  the  letter,  sir  ? 
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Mr.  K.  [pulls  letter  from  pocket  and  throws  to  R. 
TT.].  Read  that,  sir.  [^.  W.  reads  and  laug?is.']  It 
is  no  laughing  matter,  not  at  all ! 

R.  W.  We  are  all  the  victims  of  a  ridiculous  mis- 
take, Mr.  Karl.  My  uncle  never  wrote  this  letter. 
Tis  the  work  of  my  mischievous  Cousin  Kate.  The 
genuine  document  must  have  been  left  behind. 

Mr.  K,     And  you  did  not  come  to  look  for  a  wife? 

R,  W,     I  came  to  purchase  real  estate. 

Mr.  K.  What !  Here 's  my  hand,  bo}^ ! '  I  'm  heart- 
ily ashamed  of  the  opprobrious  names  I  have  called 
you.  But  Myra  and  I  thought  3'ou  were  after  her,  and 
I  didn't  like  your  manners.  Here  comes  the  little 
minx  ;  I  must  go  tell  her  what  a  blunder  I  've  made. 

{_Enter  Myra  with  flowers  in  her  hand.  St02)s, 
embarrassed.'] 

R.  W.  Stay,  sir.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  the 
necessary  explanations  m3'self?  Perhaps,  having  se- 
lected a  home,  I  may  enter  into  business-like  negotia- 
tions for  a  charming  young  wife  to  preside  over  it, 
and  the  same  person  may  furnish  both  home  and  wife, 
if  he  will. 

Mr.  K.  As  3'ou  please,  my  lad  ;  I  give  my  consent. 
[R.  W.  approaches  Myra.]  That  will  atone  for  niv 
villanous  treatment  awhile  £^0.  Ila,  ha,  ha !  a  good 
joke  as  I  ever  heard.  Fine-looking  young  fellow,  too  ; 
^lyra  must  fancy  him. 

[_Mr.  Karl  rubs  his  hands  and  walks  up  and  dovm 
stage^  walching  Wilton  and  Myra,  and  uttering  delighted 
eaxlarnations.  Wilton  talks  in  dumb  show^  and  taking 
flowers  one  by  one^  arranges  them  in  her  hair.  My^i 
retains  the  last^  which  she  fastens  in  his  button-hole.  IL 
leads  her  to  Mr.  K.] 
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Mr,  K.     Well,  my  lad,  what  does  she  say? 

R.  TT.  She  says,  sir,  that  she  has  no  serious  objeo* 
tions. 

[^Myra  puUs  away  her  Jiand  and  runs  off  stage.'] 

Mr.  K,  Here,  you  witch ;  why  don't  you  ask  your 
pa's  consent?     \^Exhit,'] 

R,  W,  [^soliloquizing] .  Well,  Cousin  Kate,  you  have 
fairly  won  your  wager.  Hope  you  will  enjoy  the  wear- 
ing of  my  ring,  and  be  pleased  at  the  successftd  termi- 
nation of  your  little  joke.  I  feel  pexfecUy  satisfied. 
lExU.] 

Mmsie. 


THE  LOVER'S  STRATAGEM. 


A  PARLOR  PLAY  IN   SIX  BCEXE8. 


CHARACTERS : 

SguiiiE  Hinsdale A  rich  bachelor. 

KowLAND His  nephew,  just  from  college. 

Nathalie  Gwynnk        A  cottage-girl,  Rowland's  sweetheart. 

Mother  Gwynne Grandmother  to  Nathalie. 

Stella  Murdoch An  authorevss. 

Madge Maid  to  Stella. 

Scene  I.  —  Parlor  at  Hinsdale  Hall.  Stage  set  with  two  en- 
trances. Mr.  Hinsdale  and  Rowland  discovered,  reading , 
at  opposite  sides  of  stage. 

Squire  [thrmos  down  paper^  yaw)is\  Rowland, 
what  a  life  we  are  leading  here ! 

liovD.  [laying  doicn  book.'\  It  is  both  quiet  and 
pleasant,  uncle.     \^Resuines  reading.'] 

Squire.  Pleasant !  Quiet !  I  say,  Rowland,  look 
at  me! 

Mow.  You  are  looking  finely  this  morning.  I  never 
saw  you  appear  better.  Your  countenance  is  as  smooth 
and  fresh  as  at  sixteen.  I  believe  it  is  your  continual 
flow  of  benevolence,  and  habitual  good  humor,  that  — 

Sq.  Bah !  have  n't  you  eyes  ?  I  say,  look  at  me ! 
[7?cwr.  flings  book  on  table,  and  yaiois.]  Can't  you 
see  how  withered  I  am?     Old  before  my  time? 

Row.     Withered,  uncle!     Not  a  bit.     You  weigh 
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more  to-day  than  ever  before  in  your  lil'e.  Three  hun- 
dred, if  you  weigli  a  pound.     [^LaughsJ] 

Sq.  Bloated,  boy,  Moated  !  l^in  an  unhappy,  mis- 
erable old  fellow.     \^lllses  and  walks  about  stage,'\ 

Iioio.[laughivg.~\     Miserable  I   You! 

S(2.  [standing  oppositH  Iloir,^  %oUh  hands  tnider  coat- 
tails.'^  The  consequence  of  living  all  my  days  a  bach- 
elor! You  see  how  bitterly  I  repent  it,  don't  you? 
Of  coui'se  you  do ;  you  cannot  help  it ;  and  I  advise 
you  to  take  warning  by  my  unhappy  fate.  [Jimc. 
Iai4g/is.2  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  and  I  desire  you  to 
be  serious,  for,  mind  you,  Rowland,  I  have  taken  it 
into  my  head  to  marry  you  off! 

How.  [surprised.']     Sho! 

/Sq.  Astonislied,  are  you?  It  is  full  time  your  con- 
dition was  bettered. 

How.  Why,  uncle,  how  can  it  be  bettered  ?  Living 
in  the  sunshine  of  your  bounty,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
tented. 

Sq.  Are  you?  Well,  I  am  not!  [Walks  about 
stage.]  Look  you !  what  good  is  it  to  me  to  keep  you 
here,  indulging  you  in  idleness?  It  is  no  comfort  to 
mo,  but  I  mean  you  shall  be.  You  shall  get  married  ; 
von  shall  brinoj  a  voun^jr  and  handsome  wife  liome  to 
the  Hall.  We  want  some  one  to  make  music  for  us, — 
some  one  to  wake  the  dusty  echoes  with  her  merry 
laugh,  —  some  one  to  cheer  these  old  rooms  with  her 
sparkling  eyes,  to  make  the  whole  house  light  and 
bright  with  the  radiance  of  her  smiles.  [How.  laughs.] 
What  now  ?  [sha7plg.] 

How.     O  uncle  !     You  are  so  romantic  I 

Sq.  [sits  dofrfi  Itf'<(vihj.]     Romantic !     T  don't  know 
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as  I  ever  was  bo  sensible  in  my  life.      I  am  in  good 
earnest,  at  any  rate.     I  say  you  shall  get  married  ! 

R(xw.     That  I  will. 

Sq,     And  I  have  picked  you  oiit  a  wife. 

Mow.     No ! 

Sq,     Yes,  I  have. 

JRoio.  Whew !  Really,  Uncle  Hinsdale,  I  think,  by 
good  rights  — 

Sq,  I  ought  to  choose  for  you !  Xow,  see  here ! 
you  care  no  more  for  one  woman  than  anothei- ;  t^ieu 
let  my  experienc^e  and  taste  dictate.  You  will  admire 
my  choice.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  looked  for 
beauty.     Of  course  vou  desire  your  wife  beautiful  ? 

M(no.     Yes,  and  — 

Sq.     And  spirited  ? 

Mow.     Certainly,  i>rovided  — 

Sq.     Aud  intelligent  ? 

Mow.     Of  coui"se,  but  — 

Sq.     Talented  and  rich  ! 

Mow.  Oh  !  as  to  that,  I  do  not  think  wealth  of  con- 
sequence. 

Sq.  Then  leave  my  house  this  instant!  If  wealth 
is  of  no  consequence  to  you,  I  will  make  some  one  my 
heir  who  can  appreciate  its  benefits. 

Mow.     But  in  a  wife  — 

Sq.  Gold  never  comes  amiss.  Get  a  rich  wife,  if 
you  can  ;  if  you  cannot,  that  altors  the  cast*.  Xow  the 
lady  I  have  chosen  j)ossesses  all  these  excellent  (juali- 
ties  —  beauty,  spirit,  intelligence,  accomplishments, 
talents  —  and  is  —  rich!  [^R<nc.  w(dks  about  stage.'] 
What  more  could  a  hajjpy  fellow  wish  ? 

Mow.    A  little  love. 
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iSq,  If  yoii  cannot  love  Miss  Stella  Murdoch  you 
are  not  capable  of  loving  any  woman. 

Jioic.  l_8tops  ayhast."]     Stella  Murdoch  ! 

Sq.  [rising. "^  She  is  the  woman  to  make  you  a  good 
wife.  [Ruhs  hajidsJ]  She  will  have  you ;  go  and 
offer  yourself  fis  soon  as  you  please.  Despatch ! 
[Exit,  L.] 

Iloio»  [walk in fj  hack  and  forth.']  Marriage  I  and 
to  Miss  Murdoch  !  It  is  terrible  !  terrible  to  contem- 
plate !  No,  no.  [Strikes  forehead  J]  I'll  elope  with 
Nathalie  first.  But  then  that  won't  do  ;  uncle  would 
never  forgive  nic.  If  I  had  the  least  bit  of  property  I 
could  call  my  own,  it  would  be  a  different  thing.  But 
to  disobey  Uncle  Hinsdale  would  be  to  turn  myself  out 
of  dooi*s.  That  would  be  far  from  bettering  my  con- 
dition. Still,  I  cannot  give  up  Nathalie!  I  must  j>re- 
tond  to  please  uncle,  and  find  some  means  of  escape. 
Marry  Miss  Murdoch  !  [Shrags  shotdders.']  Never ! 
[Exit,  R.] 

CURTAJX. 


Scene  I  r.  —  A  room  in  Mother  Gwynne^s  cottage.      Enteric, 
Nathalie^  with  flowers.     Flings  straw  bonnet  on  table,  and, 
leaning  against  ity  shakes  her  forefinger  at  Rowland,  who 
follows. 

Kath.  You  have  looked  so  sober  ;;ll  the  while  we 
were  gathering  the  flowers.  Now  I  will  play  father 
confessor  to  you.     Come,  commence. 

Hoip.  [bending  one  knee."]  Father,  dear  father,  I  've 
come  to  confess. 

Nath.     Well,  child,  well. 
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JRaw,  [^suddenly.']  To  speak  the  truth,  fair  con- 
fessor, my  reason  for  calling  this  morning  was  to  tell 
you  —  that  I  am  —  going  —  away,  and  I  shall  not  see 
you  again  —  until  to-morrow. 

Ndth,  Oh,  how  you  startled  rac !  It  sounds  so  sol- 
emn,—  I  am  going  away.  I  shall  not  see  you  again. 
But,  until  to-morrow,  changes  it  entirely.  You  will 
tell  me  where  you  are  going,  of  course. 

Itovs,  Would  you  think  it  ?  Uncle  has  determined 
I  shall  marry,  and  I  am  going  to  court  Miss  Stella 
Murdoch.  You  have  heard  of  her,  perhaps.  She  comes 
to  our  church  sometimes. 

Ndth.    Why,  Rowland,  what  jest  are  you  having  ? 

Mow,  It  is  no  jest.  I  am  in  eai-nest.  There  is 
nothing  out  of  the  way  in  my  courting  Miss  Murdoch, 
is  there  ?  I  shall  pay  her  my  addresses  and  offer  her 
ray  hand.     Ah!  what  is  this,  —  my  Nathalie  in  tears? 

Ndth.  {hiding  her  /ace,']  Oh,  you  have  been  very 
kind,  —  like  a  brother  to  me  ;  and  when  you  are  mar- 
ried—  and  bring  a  —  a  wife  —  to  the  Hall  —  I  shall 
have  no  one  to  read  to  me  any  longer.  [  Goes  hurriedly 
across  the  stage  and  puts  flowers  in  broton  pitcher  on 
shelf,  R.]. 

Hoto,  {jfbHowifig.]  Nathalie,  dear  Nathalie,  is  this 
all?  Say  you  love  me,  Nathalie ;  that  you  would  die  of 
jealousy  if  I  should  marry  Miss  Murdoch.  [  Takes  her 
hafidj  she  withdraws  it,] 

Nath.  Mr.  Rowland,  I  never  thought  you  would 
trifle  with  any  one's  feelings  in  this  way.  [  Covers  face 
and  schs^ 

How,  Nathalie,  darling  Nathalie,  forgive  me.  I 
had  no  intention  of  trifling  with  your  feelings,  for  I 
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love  you.     My  heart  is  yours,  my  whole  life  at  your 
command. 

Kath.  Ah,  what  can  I  believe?  You  contradict 
yourself.  If  you  love  me,  how  can  you  offer  yourself 
to  Miss  Murdoch  ? 

Roir.  I  love  you  to  please  myself.  I  offer  myself 
to  Miss  Murdocli  to  please  my  uncle. 

Kath,  [comes  dmcn,']  I  thought  you  were  a  man  of 
principle  and  honor. 

Mow,  [foUoiringJ]  You  misunderstood,  Nathalie. 
I  6h{\ll  offer  myself  to  Miss  Murdoch,  for  I  must  obey 
my  uncle.  [Xath,  sighs  cu id  moves  offJ]  But  I  swear 
never  to  marry  unless  —  [falls  on  one  hiee  and  pos- 
sesses himself  of  her  hand^  your  hand,  Nathalie,  is  the 
reward  of  my  true  love.  You  or  no  one,  Nathalie, 
darling,  shall  be  my  wife.  Dearest,  shall  not  this  sweet 
reward  be  mine? 

Isaih,  \sm  ilcs  and  places  both  hands  in  his,"]  Dear 
Rowland,  I  am  yours.  \_Jlow,  kisses  h/inds  and  rises ?^ 
Yet  to  me  you  speak  in  riddles.     [Sighs,'\ 

Row,  To  be  plain,  then,  sweetheart,  my  uncle's 
will  is  a  rock  of  adamant  to  me.  He  orders,  and  I 
must  obey.  So  tliere  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to 
offer  mvself  to  Miss  Murdoch.  Siie  will  refuse  me. 
Then  I  am  free,  and  by  degrees  I  can  bring  Uncle 
Hinsdale  to  think  more  favorably  of  you. 

Nath,     But  this  fair  lady  may  not  refuse  you. 

Jtow,     Depend  upon  it,  she  will. 

JVath.     Ah,  how  can  slie ! 

Moic,  [2)/aces  ann  around  waist  and  crosses  stage."] 
Little  one,  I  shall  not  woo  her  as  I  do  you. 

Isath,     But  if  you  should  forget  that  you  were  ad- 
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dressing  Ler  in  fun,  and  should  fall  in  love  with  her  in 
earnest  ? 

Moir,  \j*elinqin8he8  her  waist  a) id  stands  before  her 
laughing,']  Jealous  already,  my  Xathalie  ?  Fear  noth- 
ing. I  have  loved  you  too  long  and  know  you  too 
well  to  forget  you  for  a  scribbling,  half-mad  bhie,  with 
thoughts  so  far  from  earth  that  iniless  anion*'  llie 
clouds  one  cannot  converse  with  her.  The  only  thing 
that  sliows  she  is  of  mortal  mould  is  the  black  spot  she 
wears  forever  on  her  right  forefinger. 

Nath.  Ah,  but  Rowland,  you  have  not  seen  Miss 
Murdoch  lately;  she  may  have  altered. 

jRcnr.  True,  I  have  not  mingled  mu('h  in  society 
since  my  return  from  Oxford,  thanks  to  a  certain  pair 
of  bright  eyes,  but  I  know  of  her  from  report  as  a 
poetess  and  has  bleu.  Do  not  see  wliat  could  have 
induced  Uncle  Hinsdale  to  choose  her!  lie  could  have 
suited  me  much  better  nearer  home,  i»nd  saved  me 
s<mie  trouble  besides.  But  I  must  bid  farewell  and 
hasten  off,  as  my  first  call  is  to  l;e  made  this  morning. 
[^Attemjyts  to  kiss  he)',  succeeds  after  a  little  play  fid 
struggle.]  Good-by,  my  Nathalie ;  I  Ml  call  and  walk 
to-moiTow.     [^Exit  l.] 

Nath,  \_coTnes  dmoi  rubbing  cheek  and  blushing,] 
What  a  dear  fellow  he  is,  and  knows  so  nmch !  I  hoi)e 
he  will  succeed.  Oh,  if  he  should  not !  But  then  I 
know  he  will.  While  grandmother  is  gone  I  '11  read 
awhile  in  the  book  he  brought  me.  [  Takes  book  from 
shelf  behind  pitcher.]  T  can  hide  it  before  she  returns 
from  market.  [^Sits  at  tabk,  reads  awhile,  then  speaks.] 
Grandmother  does  dislike  him  so.  She  said  she  would 
tell  his  uncle,  the  squire,  if  she  found  him  here  again. 
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[^SrgJis  and  cotters  her  face  with  o7ie  ha?id.^  But,  oh! 
I  love  him  so  I  cannot  give  liirn  up.  But  suppose  I 
have  to;  suppose  he  fails,  and  Miss  Murdoch  accepts 
him.  Oh,  dear!  [^/Siids  lost  In  thoitght,  WithmU,'] 
Nathalie!  Nathalie!  [^JEtUer  grandmother  tcith  buy 
basket. ~\     Nathalie,  child  ! 

[^NatJialie  springs  ?//),  drops  her  book^  and  cornes 
down^  R.  GrandnwthtT  2^i<^ks  tip  book,  setting  basket 
on  table."] 

Grand,     What  have  you  here,  a  hook  ? 

Nath.  [^aside.]     Oh  !  I  forgot  the  hook  ! 

Orarul.  Has  the  young  Squire  been  here  this  morn- 
ing? \_Nath,  hangs  her  head.]  Child,  child  !  [^Grand. 
sinks  into  chair,  L.]  You  '11  bring  my  grey  hairs  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave!  What  do  you  expect,  a  rich 
young  man  like  him,  heir  of  Hinsdale  Hall,  caring  for 
a  cottage  girl  like  you  ?  You  are  crazy,  crazy.  And 
so  am  I,  to  let  this  thing  go  on !  I  '11  send  you  off. 
I  '11  go  now  !     \_Starts  vjk     Kath,  crosses  stage.] 

Kath.  But,  grandma,  won't  you  tell  me  where 
you  '11  send  me  first  ?     Maybe  I  '11  not  want  to  go. 

[  Grand,  comes  dow?i  l.] 

Grand.  Not  want  to  go,  you  huzzy!  Not  want 
to  go !  I  '11  tell  you  where.  1  'm  going  to  ask  the 
Squire  to  get  you  a  i»lace  as  waiting-maid  to  some  fine 
lady. 

Nath.  \clai<ps  her  hands.]     0,  gi'andma,  grandma ! 

Grand.  And  why  not,  pray?'  Now  there  is  Miss 
Murdoch,  at  the  Oaks  — 

Kath.  Oh !  \^Aside7]  I  must  coax  her  a  little. 
\_AloMd^  I  would  not  go  this  morning,  grandma;  it 
is  a  long  walk  to   the   Hall.     Wait   until   afternoon. 
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[Comes  to  untie  her  homiet  strinys,']  HadnH  you 
better? 

Grand,  [sinks  into  cJutir,']  Yes,  I  will,  for  I  am 
tired.     My  walk  was  long  for  my  old  legs. 

Kath,  [taking  off  her  bonnet  and  red  cloak.'] 
Grandma,  what  would  you  do  without  your  little 
Nathalie?  Who  would  pick  your  cherries  and  cress, 
and  hunt  your  eggs,  if  I  was  gone  away?  Who  will 
do  up  your  caps,  now  your  eye-sight  fails  you  so? 
Ah !  mother !  [pats  hei'  xmder  her  chin.]  I  know 
you  '11  not  be  sending  away  your  little  one.  You  was 
only  in  fun,  was  n't  you  ? 

Crratid.  Well,  well ;  we  '11  see  about  it.  My  mar- 
keting bothered  me,  child,  and  that  made  me  cross. 
[Hises  and  goes  to  table.  Nath.  takes  bonnet  and  cloak 
out  R.,  carrying  off  book.]  What  shall  I  do  with  that 
child?    Nathalie! 

Nath.  [stepping  back  into  room.]     Yes,  grandma. 

Grand.  One  thing  is  certain.  You  don't  see 
young  Hinsdale  any  more ;  now  mind  that !  There, 
take  away  the  things. 

Nath.    Yes,  grandma.     [Exit^  r.] 

Grand.  [Jussing  among  2xickages  in  basket.]  That 
child  does  with  me  just  as  she  pleases.  H'm  !  H'ln  ! 
But  I  will  not  have  her  seeing  that  young  Squire  so 
much.     [Ejiter  Nath.] 

Nath.  Why  do  you  hate  Mr.  Rowland  so,  grand- 
ma? 

Ghrand.  I  don't  hate  him,  child  ;  but  I  say  he 's  not 
a  fitting  one  to  be  hanging  around  here  so  much.  I  've 
nothing  against  him  but  his  high  birth  — 

Nath.    And  that  he  can't  help,  grandma. 
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Grand.  It  is  all  well  enough,  unless  he  begins 
making  love  to  you,  child ;  but  that  I  will  not  have. 

Nath,  [takiny  basket.']  I  '11  make  you  a  cup  of  tea, 
presently.     [Alct^.] 

Gra7id,  No,  I  won't  have  the  Squire  making  love 
to  his  little  foster-sister.  She  must  go  away.  I'll 
start  her  now.  [  Crosses  stageJ]  Dear,  dear,  what  cnn 
I  do  without  her?  I'll  wait  a  bit  till  I  get  reste<l. 
\^Sits^  R.]  I  '11  wait  till  she  's  drawn  the  tea.  Dear 
child,  the  cottage  would  be  lonely  without  her.  I  '11 
let  mattere  stand  awhile,  and  see  how  they  work. 
Hurry  mars  more  than  it  makes. 

CURTAIN. 


Scene  III.  —  Miss  MurdocWs  sanctum.  Table,  floor,  and 
chairs  strewn  with  boffks,  manuscript,  etc.  Madge  dusting. 
Window  with  long  curtains,  K.     Entrance,  L. 

Madge.  Mercy!  what  a  clutter!  I  wish  that  I 
might  sweep  up  a  bit.  I'll  just  tidy  the  table. 
\^Looks  over  ))ia)uiscript.'\  I  wonder  what  Miss  Stella 
is  writing  now?  Something  or  other  about  the  trees, 
and  the  moon,  and  how  somebody  is  in  love  with  some- 
body, and  somebody  else  is  in  love  with  the  same 
somebody —  Gracious!  If  there  she  isn't  coming 
now,  reading  her  new  piece  of  nonsense.  I'll  hide, 
and  find  out  which  was  the  somebody  that  somebody 
loved. 

\^Madge  hides  in  long  toindow  curUmis^  leaving 
feather  duster  lying  on  table.  Miss  S.  enters  with 
maniiscri2H    in  hand.       On  her  right  forefinger  is 
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painted  a  cortspicifOHS  blac/*'  stain.     As  she  recites,  she 
stands  by  table,  aiidmechanicalli/  grasps  duster,  toaving 
in  gesticulation,  at  which  Madge  peeps  out  and  laughs. 
Her  hair  and  dress  are  in  disorder.'] 
Miss  jS.  [reads]  : 

"  Love  in  itself  is  very  good, 
But  'tis  by  no  means  solid  food ; 
Ani  ere  their  honeymoon  is  o'er, 
They'll  find  they  wanted  something  more." 

That  is  just   what    I    wanted.     Beautiful,  beautiful ! 
How  finely  I  am  progressing.     I  hope  uo  one  will  dis- 
turb my  writing  this  afternoon.    With  the  Countess  of 
"Winchester  I  would  feign  implore :  — 
[Redtes,] 

**  Give  me,  O  indulgent  Fate, 

Give  me,  yet  before  I  die, 
A  sweet,  but  absolute  retreat, 

'Mong  paths  so  lost,  and  trees  so  high. 
That  the  world  may  ne'er  invade 
Thro'  such  windings,  and  such  shade, 

My  unshaken  liberty." 

But  this  will  not  finish  my  poem.  Ah!  yes!  My 
|>oeni !  In  the  second  edition  of  my  book,  —  ahem  ! 
that  is,  when  the  jK>em  is  written  and  the  fii*st  edition 
sold, — I  shall  have  a  lithograph  of  myself,  that  the 
world,  in  seeing  it,  may  say,  "Gifted  and  worshipped 
one,  genius  and  grace  play  in  each  motion,  and  beam 
in  thy  face."  [Sits  and  looks  oner  manuscript.]  Lvt 
me  see ;  where  was  I  ?  Oli !  Susaline  Jeainiette  Abi- 
gail Marie  Dickenson  is  about  to  answer  Alphonso 
Goethe  James  John  Gerrv,  who  is  down  on  his  knee. 
[  losses  head.]  I  'd  never  marry  a  man  who  did  not 
go  down  on  both  knees  before  me. 
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Madge  [^^eepm^  out].     Do   you   hear   her?    And 
she  'd  jump  at  the  <;haiice  if  anybody  would  offer. 
Miss  jS.  [^reads'] : 

Love !  O  young  love ! 
Why  hast  thou  not  security?    Thou  art 
Like  a  bright  river  on  whose  course  the  weeds 
Are  thick  and  heavy.    }3riars  are  on  its  banks, 
And  jagged  stones  and  rocks  are  'mid  its  waves. 

[^Writes,']  Susaline  must  bhish.  "O'er  pallid  lip,  and 
cheek,  and  brow,  rush  up  the  burning  flood."  Then 
Alphouso  Goethe  says,  "Oh  thou  resplendent  one, 
whose  — " 

{^Madge  rushes  hiJ] 

Madge,  There 's  a  man,  a  young  man,  just  a-coming 
up  the  avenue,  all  dressed  up,  and  you  look  so.  Let 
me  fix  you  up  a  little.  \^Runs  and  looks  out  of 
window,'] 

Mtss  S,  A  man!  and  what  of  that?  Are  men  so 
scarce  that  we  should  gaze  at  them  like  gaping  fools  at 
some  low  juggler  clown  ? 

Madge  [^/etches  weU-rcorn  comb  and  brush  from  win- 
doW'Seat],  O  Miss  Stella !  Do  stop  your  nonsense, 
and  let  me  make  you  look  like  other  folks.  \_Pxdls  out 
hair-pi7is^  letting  hair  fall  over  Miss  S.'*s  shoulders. 
Miss  aS'.  rises  abruptly,] 

Miss  S,    Fair  looks  are  naught,  and  decorations  vain. 

Madge.  But  common  decency  is  something.  Come 
let  me  fix  your  hair.  [  Tries  to  draw  her  into  chair. 
Miss  S,  comes  dotcn  stage,  flinging  hair  back  from 
her  face,] 

Miss  8,  Let  my  hair  be.  When  young  men  call, 
they  call  on  me,  not  on  my  hair. 
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Madge  [jtrranging  her  dress'].  But  they  —  \^Aside,'\ 
What  shall  r  do?  lAloud.']  They'd  like—  IBett 
rings,]  Oh  dear!  there's  the  bell.  You  sit  down; 
I'll  run  tell  the  footman  to  have  him  wait  till  I  dresB 
vonr  hair. 

Mia  i  S.  [in  a  stately  maujier.']  Go  and  admit  the 
gentleman  at  once. 

Madge  [aside'].  Well,  she  'II  just  spoil  her  market. 
[Exit,  L.] 

Miss  8,  It  will  never  do  to  be  causrht  in  a  flurry. 
[Sits  at  tabu,  in  a  musing  attitude.]  1  must  ajjp'»ar 
to  be  composing  poetry.  [Poses  with  2^^^^-handle  on 
lip,] 

Madge  [entering].  It  is  young  Mr;  Hinsdale.  [/**•€. 
sents  card,] 

Miss  8,     How  do  you  know  who  it  is,  Madge? 

Madge,  I  saw  him  at  church  last  Sunda3^  [Aside^] 
Ahem!  it's  a  pity  if  I  can't  read,  brought  up  in  this 
literary  confusion.  [Draws  back  hair,]  Do  lot  me 
fix  you  some  before  you  see  him.  [Miss  S,  flirts  her 
hair  out  of  maid^s  hands,]  You  don't  know  what  a 
nice  young  man  he  is. 

3fiss  8,  Silence  !  Go  and  invite  the  gentleman  up. 
[JSxit  Madge,  l.]  Young  Mr.  Hinsdale,  just  from  col- 
lege. He  shows  his  taste  in  coming  here.  They  say 
he 's  very  learned. 

[£^7iter  Madge;  announces] :    Mr.  Hinsdale. 

[Enter  Row,,  with  hat  on,  Mands  and  stares 
around  with  open  mouth.  Miss  S,  motions  him  to  a 
seat,  Moic,  follows  her  motions  with  his  eyes,  and 
remains  standing,] 

Miss  S.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Hinsdale.     Yon  honor 
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us  in  calling  :it  the  Oaks.  You  will  cxruso  me  if  I 
write  one  word,  and  finish  my  sentence,  as  you  know 
how  great  the  difficulty  if  an  author  pauses  with  a  line 
but  half  complete.  [  Writes  a  moment^  then  lays  doxcn 
Iver  pen,']  My  task  is  iinished.  Pray  be  seated,  Mr. 
Hinsdale.  [^liiaea  and  motions  him  to  a  chair.']  I 
make  it  a  point  to  write  six  hours  a  day.  1  secure  the 
time  by  rising  at  three  in  the  morning.  Madge,  hand 
the  gentleman  a  chair. 

[^Row,  looks  at  chair.  Takes  off  hat^  and  looks  as 
though  he  would  put  it  in  seat  of  chair.  Then  sits 
doton  and  holds  hat,] 

Miss  JS.     Madge,  take  the  gentleman's  hat. 

How.     No  consequence ;  I  can  hold  it. 

Miss  S.  No,  indeed  !•  Madge,  take  Mr.  Hinsdale's 
hat. 

[^How,  reaches  out  awkwardly^  and  drops  it,  Madge 
giggles  as  she  picks  it  up,] 

Itow.  I  said  it  was  of  no  consequence.  I  could 
hold  it. 

Miss  jS,  Madge,  leave  the  room.  [jEJ,iu(  Madge, 
Miss  S.  sits,]  Did  you  not  find  the  walk  delightful  ? 
A  lovely  path,  through  a  green-sward  wagon-way  that, 
like  a  cathedral  aisle,  completely  roofed  with  branches, 
runs  through  the  gloomy  wood,  having  at  either  end  a 
gothic  door,  wide  open.  Oh !  Don't  you  love  the 
woods,  where  one  can  see  the  wond'rous  hand  of  nature 
writing  everywhere  ? 

How,  I  never  saw  anything  writing  in  the  woods. 
\_ASdetice,  lioic,  plays  with  Oandantuc  Jiatidkerchitf.] 
I  can't  say  that  I  do  like  the  woods  very  well.  I'm 
always  frightened  for  fear  I  shall  see  a  snake. 
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Miss's,  Yes,  tlie  snakes  are  monsters.  Yet,  after 
all,  there  is  a  classic"  memory  about  them.  They  re- 
mind us  of  the  time  when  — 

"  The  victor  Perseus,  with  the  gorgon  head, 
O'er  Libyan  sands  his  airy  journey  sped  ; 
The  goi7  drops  distilled,  as  swift  he  flew, 
And  from  each  drop  envenomed  serpents  grew." 

Bow,  Why,  now,  was  n't  that  awful !  I  should  n't 
think  anybody  would  have  flew  around  planting 
snakes  so. 

Miss  jS,  Ismiies,']  Did  you  not  love  the  ancient 
mythology  ?     See 

'^  Lions  and  centaurs,  gorgons,  hydras,  rise. 
And  gods  and  heroes  blaze  along  the  skies." 

[^As  Miss  S,  recites^  she  gesticulates  toward  the  win- 
doto^  and  Rote,  folloics  her  motions  with  his  eyes^  as 
though  he  expected  to  see  gods  and  heroes  in  the  distant 
cloudsJ] 

Row,  It 's  a  fine  thing,  Miss  Stella,  they  never  set 
the  sky  afire.     Don't  you  think  so? 

Jfiss  S,  [^aside.']  I  must  try  something  else.  [_Aloud.'] 
Are  you  fond  of  writing?  Of  tracing  on  the  sheet  of 
pearly  white  the  thoughts  that  stir  a  kingdom  through 
and  through  ? 

JRow.  [^shakes  head  emphatically.']  No ;  I  cannot 
say  that  I  like  writing,  for  I  get  my  fiugere  all  daubed, 
and  it  takes  so  long  to  wear  the  black  off.  [^Looks  at 
hands,"] 

Miss  S.  [bites  her  lipl]  What  is  an  ink-spot  to  a 
never-dying  name,  an  ever-living  fame  ?     Are  you  fond 
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of  poetry?     Poetry  is  the  only  tiling  I  think  or  read 

of  — 

"  Feeding  my  soul  upon  the  soft,  and  sweet, 
And  delicate  imaginings  of  song  ; 
For  as  nigli?  ingnl'js  do  upon  the  glow-worm  feed, 
So  poets  live  upon  the  living  light" — 

lioio.  [yawns.']  That  don't  seem  to  rhyme  any- 
where. 

Miss  S.     I  see  you  do  not  enjoy  poetry. 

Jioio.  [earliest If/,"]  I  don't  know.  I  used  to  like  it 
when  I  was  a  little  chap.  I  remember  there  was  one 
piece  — 

"  When  1  was  a  little  boy,  my  mammy  kept  m^  in  ; 
Now  I  am  a  great  boy,  I  *m  fit  to  serve  tlie  king. 
I  can  handle  a  musket,  I  can  smoke  a  pipe. 
And  I  can  kiss  a  pretty  girl  at  ten  o'clock  at  night." 

[iSmacks  lips^  and  draws  hand  across  month,'] 

Miss  S.  [contemjjtuonsly,]     You  are  one  of  those, 

I  see  — 

"  Who  scorn  the  lowing  cattle, 
But  burn  to  wear  a  uniform, 
Hear  guns,  and  see  a  battle.'' 

How.  Yes,  hear  guns!  I  like  that.  How  would 
you  like  to  stand  in  a  battle,  Miss  Stella,  and  have  a 
big  cannon-ball  come  booming  along,  and  knock  the 
fellow  side  of  you  to  kingdom  come,  and  spatter  his 
brains  and  thinofs  all  over  vour  uniform  ? 

Miss  S.     Horrid ! 

Row.  I  wish  you'd  say  that  piece  about  hearing 
gims  again,  IMiss  Stella ;  I  liked  that.  [Distant  thun- 
der.] Gracious !  You  don't  suppose  there  is  a  tem- 
pest coming,  do  you  ? 
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Jiiaa  S,  [^g^oes  to  wi/idow'].  I  think  there  is.  A  dark 
cloud  seems  to  be  rising,  and  the  tall,  sweet  primrose 
bends  its  head  as  if  it  felt  the  omnipotent  and  deep- 
breathing  air. 

I^our,  [ri8i?ig].  Why!  Don't  you  feel  frightened 
in  a  storm? 

JIfss  iS.  {^scornfuHj/'].  Frightened?  No!  [^Cofnes 
down,  E.]  To  me  there  is  something  glorious,  sublime, 
in  the  dark,  towering  tempest-eloud,  as  it  comes  rolling 
up  and  darkens  the  far  horizon.     [^T/t under,"] 

Bmo,    Oh ! 

JI/?««  S.  [amde],  A  brave  soldier,  truly !  As  Fes- 
tu8  savs  — 

"  Thunder  is  but  a  momentary  thing; 
Like  a  world's  death-rattle,  and  like  death, 
lightning,  like  the  blaze  of  sin,  can  blind 
Only  and  slay." 

\_Thw\der  very  nearJ] 

Roto,  Oh !  dear !  Oh  !  dear !  [  Walks  hack  and 
forth,'] 

Mt88  S.  [looJciJig  from  window'],  — 

"  Cloudy  and  shapeless  first,  forms  on  the  mind, 
Slow  darkling  into  some  gigantic  make. 
How  the  heart  shakes  with  pride  and  fear, 
As  heaven  quakes  under  its  own  thunder.'* 

\^A  fla%k  of  liglUning,  foUmoed  hy  tkwuler.] 

Mi88  S.    Glorious !     It  has  struck  the  opposite  tree  ! 

jRoio,  [trembf/ing],    Hon'ible!    Wo  shall  all  be  killed. 

W88  S.  The  temix'st  conies  quickly.  How  sub- 
lime, how  grand  !    [_jSudden  and  heavy  shower  of  rain.] 

How.  [avouches  down  in  chair].  Had  n't  you  better 
come  away  from  that  window,  Miss  Murdoch  ?     It 's 
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TABLEAU  VI. 

[^AU  stand.  Minister  '-^cJedcons  oiUy'*'*  two  lilies 
at  a  time^  the  following  verse.  Choir  singy  while 
Zekle  and  Huldah  are  covered  with  confusion,  and 
utterly  unable  to  carry  their  parts,'] 

This  is  tlie  way  I  long  have  sought. 
And  mourned  because  I  found  it  not; 

And  now  I  'm  in,  I  '11  never  stray, 
But  thank  my  stars  I  've  found  the  way. 

CCBTAIN. 


ELIZABETH   CAEISBEOOKE  WITH 

A   "P." 


PABLOB  THXATBICAL  IN  TRRBB  ACTS. 


EuzABKTH  Plympton  Garisbrookb  (Miflfl  Garisbrooke  with  a  P.). 

Elizabeth  Garisbbooke  (Gousin  to  Miss  Garisbrooke  toith  a  P.)« 

Mbs.  Gabibbbooks  Gluuk  (Mother  to  Elizabeth  without  a^,). 

Bridget. 

Sir  Harold  Pltmfton,  Bart,  (engaged  to  Miss  Garisbrooke  with 

a  P.). 
Harbison  Plympton  (Younger  Brother  of  Sir  Harold). 


ScEKE.  —  Miss  Plympton  Garisbrooke* s  parlor^  elegantly 
furnished.  Mrs,  Glumm  in  bonnet  and  shawl,  with 
bundles  in  lap,  basket  and  umbrella  by  side,  seated 
opposite  Elizabeth  Garisbrooke  (without  a  P,),  a 
handsome,  showily  dressed  girl,  who  is  resting  her 
elbows  on  the  table,  her  chin  on  her  interlocked  fingers, 
and  looking  intently  at  her  motJier, 

Mrs,  G,  Well,  I  don't  know  what  't  is  you  're  driv- 
ing at,  'Lizabeth.  I  know  I'm  masterly  proud  to  see 
my  daughter  dressed  like  a  lady,  and  living  among  the 
big-bags.  As  I  said  to  Joe  Smith  (tailor),  says  I,  — 
I  went  there  to  see  'f  I  could  git  a  patch  to  mend  my 
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old  man's  gr&y  trouseys,  and  says  I  to  Joe  Smith 
(tiiilor),  —  Glumm  alwiz  wears  gray  trouseys  that's 
liard  to  patch  unless  you  can  git  jest  the  shade,  and  says 
I  to  J.  Smith,  sa^'s  I,  '*  It's  a  good  thing  when  you've 
got  a  dauglitor  that  can't  abide  your  second  husband," 
—  though  ( I  lumm  's  as  good  a  man  as  ever  Carisbrooke 
was,  and  a  sight  pootier  — 

E.     Oh,  mother ! 

Mrs,  G,  Well,  what  now?  I  say  Glumm 's  a  pooty 
man  and  forehanded  — 

E.  No,  but,  mother,  vou  did  not  canvass  me  at  the 
tailor  shop,  did  you  ? 

3rrs.  G,  Law,  no  !  I  did  n't  know 't  you  wanted 
any  canviss,  or  I  'd  'a'  done  it.  But  as  I  said,  •'  Glumm  "s 
a  poot}'  man,  and  what  sets  'IJzabeth  so  dead  aginst 
him  I  can't  see.  But  'tis  a  good  thing,  says  I,  that 
she 's  got  a  rich  cousin  that  was  willing  to  take  her  up 
when  she  forsook  her  — 

E.  Mother,  is  it  possible  that  you  spoke  of  my 
affairs  so  freely? 

Mrs.  G,  Law,  now !  I  did  n't  speak  of  one  of  your 
affairs.  If  there 's  anything  I  keep  mum  on  it 's  s^iitors. 
I  only  jest  said  that 't  was  a  good  thing  Klizabeth  Caris- 
brooke with  a  P.  in  her  name  was  your  own  cousin,  and 
was  willing  to  take  you  up  when  you  forsook  — 

E.  Mother,  T  must  insist  upon  3'our  not  speaking 
about  me  in  this  way  to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry. 

Mrs,  G.  [('InickUng'].  Come,  now,  I  did  nt  know 't 
you  had  so  many.  I  hain't  mentioned  3'ou  to  Tom  nor 
Dick,  and  I  don't  know  what  Harry  you  mean,  unless 
it's  that  Lord  Harry  who  is  engaged  to  Elizabeth 
Carisbrooke  with  a  P.  in  her  name. 
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E.  Good  faeavenfl !  Why  will  jou  keep  throwing 
that  P.  in  my  teeth  ?  Is  n't  it  enough  to  occupy  the 
position  I  do  ?  —  an  unsalaried  companion ;  a  ladies' 
maid  without  wages ;  neither  servant  nor  mistress ! 
dressed  and  fed  — 

Mrs,  G,  Well,  that  now!  I*m  sure  she  dresses 
you  well,  and  there 's  oysters ! 

E.     What? 

Mrs.  G.  Oysters,  you  know !  And  if  there 's  any. 
thing  I  do  love  it 's  oysters.  But  Glumm  he 's  sorte/ 
stingy  ef  he  is  forehanded,  and  clams  come  cheaper  *n 
oysters,  for  he  can  dig  'em  himself — 

E.  Well,  mother,  if  I  had  a  cent  in  the  world  I 
would  buy  you  all  the  oysters  you  wanted.  But  I  have 
not  one  cent !  not  one  cent !  I  'm  a  perfect  beggar, 
living  on  the  bounty  of  a  cousin,  bom  to  greater  for- 
tune than  I  only  because  her  mother  had  the  good  luck 
to  hf:ve  a  titled  and  childless  aunt,  and  the  wit  to  name 
the  only  daughter  after  her. 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  now,  'Lizabeth,  I  did  as  well  by  3'ou. 
Lady  Elizabeth  PI}Tnpton  dou't  happen  to  be  my  aunt, 
so  I  could  n't  very  well  put  a  Plympton  into  your  name. 
But  I  did  name  you  after  the  Elizabeth  Carisbrooke 
who  had  the  Plympton  put  into  her  name  ;  and  it 's  a 
good  thing  I  did,  for  as  I  said  to  J.  Smith  (tailor)  no 
longer  ago  than  this  morning,  —  I  went  down  there  to 
git  a  patch  for  Glumm's  gray  trouseys.  Gluram,  he 
alwiz  will  wear  gray  trouseys,  and  they  are  hard  to 
patch  unless  you  can  git  jest  the  shade,  —  and  saj'S  I 
to  Joe  Smith,  says  I,  '*  It's  a  good  thing  when  you've 
got  a  daughter  [^E.  rises  and  walks  (xbouf]  that  can't 
abide  your  second  husband,"  says  I,  —  though  as  I  said 
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before,  Glumm's  a  pooty  man,  and  forehandeder  than 
ever  Carisbrooke  was,  ef  he  is  stingy  in  the  matter  of 
oysters,  though  that  don't  signify  — 

lEnter^  r..  Miss  Plympton  Carisbrooke^  a  dignified 
and  graceful  lady,  simply  thotigh  richly  dressed  in  tvaJk- 
ing-costume,"] 

E,  You  took  but  a  short  walk,  Miss  Plympton. 
Will  you  go  to  your  room,  or  shall  I  take  your  things  ? 

Miss  P.  C.  Wait  a  little,  Cousin  Elizabeth;  I  have 
some  news  to  tell  you.  Good  moniing,  Aunt  Glumm. 
You  are  here  earl}*^  to-day.     [_PuIls  off  gloves.^ 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  I  've  jest  been  down  to  J.  Smith's 
tailor  shop  to  see  ef  I  could  git  a  patch  to  match  my 
old  man's  gray  trouseys.  Glumm  alwiz  will  wear  gray 
trousej's,  and  they're  hard  to  match  unless  j'ou  can  git 
je  st  the  shade. 

Miss  P.  0.  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  such  a 
piece  as  you  wanted  ? 

Mrs,  G,  Well  no:  here's  th3  trouse^'s  [«/?ro.7- 
ing  bundle.  Miss  P.  O.  should  stand  a  little  back  of 
Mrs.  G.J  with  hand  on  her  ch^irli  and  here's  the 
patch  [^showing  cloth  of  entirely  different  color"].  It 
w^on't  quite  cover,  but  perhaps  I  can  find  something  in 
the  house  to  go  with  it.  J.  Smith  give  me  this  blue, 
but  it  don't  look  well. 

Miss  P.  C.  I  think  I  have  something  that  will  match 
better,  although  not  of  the  same  material,  —  the  remains 
of  a  discarded  Boulevard  skirt.  Will  it  do  you  any 
good  ?     [^Crosses  over  and  sits."] 

Mrs.  G.     Lor,  now,  that  *s  real  clever  of  you ! 

Mrs.  P.  (7.  Elizabeth,  will  you  please  ring  the  bell? 
\E.  rings  beU,"^ 
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Mrs,  G.  As  I  said  to  J.  Smith  (tailor)  no  longei 
ago  than  this  morning,  says  I,  ''  Ef  you  ain't  bom  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth,  it 's  a  good  thing  to  be 
fx>nnected  with  them  that  was."     [Enter  Bridget^  l.] 

B,     Was  ye  afther  wantin'  me.  Miss  Plympton? 

Miss  P.  C.  Take  Mrs,  Glumm  up  to  the  east  closet, 
and  see  if  I  have  any  cast-off  article  of  woollen  goods 
that  will  match  some  cloth  she  has  there.  [Speaks 
aside  with  E,"] 

Mrs.  G.  That's  real  clever  of  you,  now.  [PrO" 
ceeds  to  roll  up  bundles.']  And  as  I  said  to  J.  Smith 
this  morning  [to  Bridget'] ,  —  I  went  down  there, 
Bridget,  to  git  a  patch  for  my  old  man's  gray  trouseys. 
Glum  alwiz  wears  gray  trouseys  — 

E.  For  goodness'  sake,  mother,  aren't  you  ever 
going  to  start? 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  'Lizabeth,  soon's  ever  IVe  picked 
up  my  things.  Here,  Bridget,  you  hold  my  basket  and 
umbril  while  I  put  up  my  specs,  that's  a  good  girl. 
It 's  a  good  thing  to  marry  a  man  that 's  got  rich  rela- 
tions, Bridget,  especially  ef  he  ain't  forehanded,  as 
Carisbrooke  wa'n't.  As  I  was  saying  to  J.  Smith 
(tailor)  this  morning,  says  I,  a  speaking  of  'Liza- 
beth, "It's  a  good  thing  when  you  have  a  daughter 
that  can't  abide  your  second  husband  —  " 

E.  Gracious  man !  Mother,  will  you  ever  go  and 
get  that  cloth? 

Mrs,  G.  It 's  a  petticoat,  Bridget,  that  matches  my 
old  man's  gray  trouseys.  Glumm,  he  alwiz  will  wear 
gray  trouseys,  and  they  are  hard  to  patch  ef  you  don't 
have  jest  the  right  shade. 

Miss  P.  C.  [rises  and  comes  down] ,     Elizabeth  tolls 
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me  you  are  fond  of  oysters.     I  will  send  you  some  for 
dinner  if  j^ou  will  be  so  kind  as  to  accept  them. 

Mrs,  G.  Well,  now,  that 's  clever  of  30U,  for  Glumm 
he  *s  sorter  stingy  about  oysters,  if  he  is  forehanded. 
But  you  see  clams  come  cheaper,  'cause  he  can  dig  *em 
himself.     Howsumever,  that  don't  signif}'  — 

Bridget  [yarvniiig  prodigioxisly].  Will,  thin,  if  this 
ould  leddy  is  n't  enough  to  thry  the  patience  of  the 
apostles  and  blissid  Vargin,  let  alone  the  saints.  Will 
ye  come  along,  mum  ? 

Mrs,  G.  Glumm 's  a  mighty  pooty  man,  Bridget, 
forehandeder  {_drops  bundle  and  picks  it  itp] — fore- 
handeder  than  ever  Carisbrooke  [drops  umbrella^  picks 
it  tfp]  —  than  ever  Carisbrooke  was,  Bridget. 

B,  Give  me  them  things  back,  mum.  There,  now ! 
If  ye  '11  be  plazed  to  proceed  wid  yer  progress.  Give 
me  that  bundle,  too  — 

Mrs,  G,  Them'sm}'  old  man's  gray  trouseys,  Brid- 
get. Glumm  he  alwiz  will  wear  gray  trouseys,  and 
they  're  hard  to  patch  if  you  don't  have  jest  the  right 
shade.  I  went  down  to  J.  Smith's  (tailor's)  —  [ExU^ 
L.,  preceded  by  Bridget.     Voice  is  heard  continuing,'] 

E,  She  's  off  at  last,  thank  goodness  !  And  now. 
Miss  Pl^'mpton,  if  you  will  lay  off  your  things  before 
you  talk,  I  think  3'ou  will  feel  better.  [Comes  down  to 
Miss  P,  C,  wlio  stands  r,  front,]  Here  is  a  fan,  and 
let  me  fetch  you  a  glass  of  water.  You  look  faint  from 
your  walk. 

Miss  P.  C,  [crossing  to  chair ^  l.,  stands].  No, 
Cousin  Elizabeth.  I  am  only  excited  with  the  news  I 
have  received.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Lady  Elizabeth 
I'l3Tnpton,  announcing  that  Lord  Harry  —  her  nephew^ 
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to  whom  I  was  engaged  in  babyhood  —  is  already  on 
his  way  to  claim  his  bride.  He  will  be  here  in  ten 
days. 

E.  O  Cousin  Elizabeth !  O  Miss  Plympton  !  And 
you  will  be  a  lady,  then !  Lady  Elizabeth  Plympton 
Carisbrooke  Plympton!  Oh,  dear,  how  will  you  feel? 
Will  you  live  in  England? 

Mis8  P.  (7.  Yes,  some  of  the  time.  But  I  am  so 
attached  to  my  old  home  that  I  shall  never  abandon 
Carisbrooke  House.  I  shall  be  here  a  large  part  of  the 
time,  Elizabeth,  and  you  may  keep  the  house  and  play 
mistress  in  my  absence. 

E.  [aside].  Of  course!  Here  I  must  stick  while 
she  is  presented  at  St.  James's  and  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent.    All  for  not  having  a  P.  in  my  name. 

Mis8  P.  (7.  Here  is  the  young  baronet's  photograph. 
It  does  not  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  I  have 
before  received. 

E.  [taking  card].  Oh,  yes,  ma'am!  His  hair  is 
combed  precisely  the  same.  His  whiskers  are  grown 
longer,  that's  all  the  difference. 

Miss  P.  C.  Perhaps  so,  yet  it  does  not  seem  like  the 
same  face  to  me.  There  was  something  frank,  open, 
and  candid  in  Lord  Harry's  look  that  was  very  winning. 
I  miss  it  here.  This  is  not  a  good  face,  Cousin  Eliza- 
beth. I  almost  dread  my  ftiture.  [Goes  up  to  table 
and  examines  album.'] 

E,  Oh,  indeed.  Miss  Plympton,  it  does  not  become 
3-ou  to  say  so.  Forgive  my  saying  it,  — you  know  we  are 
cousins,  —  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  be  so 
grateful  for  the  great  honor  conferred  upon  you,  that 
you  would  be  ashamed  to  pick  flaws  in  the  young 
baronet. 
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Miss  P,  C.  [looking  up  from  aJbinn],  Because  he 
is  a  baronet,  my  good  cousin  ?  Indeed,  1  do  not  feel 
that  I  am  receiving  any  great  honor.  [Comes  doimi.'] 
Although  he  bears  a  title,  you  know  the  fortune  is 
mine,  and  it  is  onl}^  to  secure  it  in  the  English  branch 
of  the  Pl^-mpton  family  that  Sir  Harold  takes  an 
American  bride. 

JS7.  Oh,  I  never  understood  it  so  I  I  thought  it 
merely  a  freak  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Plympton,  who 
left  3'ou  her  money  and  marned  you  to  her  orphan 
nephew  because  you  were  named  after  her. 

Miss  P,  C.  No.  The  property  came  to  my  mother 
from  the  Wilbournes,  rich  Liverpool  merchants.  In 
order  to  secure  a  fortune  to  the  eldest  son  of  her  pen- 
niless brother-in-law  (who  succeeded  to  the  title  upon  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  old  baronet) ,  my  great-aunt, 
Elizal)eth  Wilbourne,  Dowager  Lady  1  h'mpton,  asked 
my  mother  to  name  her  daughti^r  Klizabc^th  Phnnpton, 
and  betroth  her  to  the  3'oung  baronet,  then  in  his  cradle  ; 
thus  securing  to  his  children  all  the  Wilbourne  propert}' 
which  was  inherit(»d  b>'  my  grandfather  and  great-aunt 
Elizabeth,  all  of  which  is  mi/  oicti^  and  would  be  mine 
though  I  refused  to  marry  this  penniless  lord,  whose 
looks,  T  must  say,  do  not  please  me. 

E.  But  oh,  the  title  !  I  would  give  a  fortune  will- 
ingly^, if  I  possessed  it,  to  be  a  lady  and  presented  at 
court. 

Miss  P.  C.  I  do  not  covet  the  distinction ;  but  I 
will  not  break  the  engagement,  even  if  I  could,  for  so 
paltry  a  reason,  —  that  my  lover  s  face  is  less  handsome 
than  it  used  to  be. 

[Sighs J  and  going  over  to  chair ^  l.,  sits.     E.  leans 
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on  back  of  chair ^  examinbig  photography  which  Miss 
JR.  C.  holds  ill  her  hand.'] 

E,  How  can  you  say  that  ?  I  think  he  is  just  splcn  • 
did,  — the  dashing  sort  of  fellow  i  like. 

Miss  P.  C.  'T  is  a  pity  we  could  not  change  places, 
cousin.  But  really.  I  dread  this  meeting.  1  think  I 
must  ran  away  up  to  (irandmother  Carisbrooke's  Ver- 
mont farm,  wade  in  the  mountain  streams,  pick  huckle- 
berries, make  ha}',  drive  home  the  cows,  —  anything, 
everything,  to  forget  the  dreadful  fate  that  seems 
closing  around  me.  1  will  have  nine  days  of  pure  en- 
joyment ;  on  the  tenth,  don  silk  and  velvet,  and  receive 
Sir  Harold  with  all  the  dignity  which  becomes  a  future 
baroness.  \_Mises.']  Meanwhile,  Elizabeth,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  oversee  the  preparations  for  his  recep- 
tion. See  that  the  house  is  in  order,  the  wine-cellar 
filled  (from  his  looks  I  judge  that  to  be  important) ,  and 
enough  baked  meats  on  hand  to  satisfy  his  English  ap- 
petile. .    \_ExU^  k.J 

E.  Of  course !  Nothing  but  work,  work,  for  Eliz- 
abeth Carisbrooke  without  the  P.  1  suppose  she  '11  pay 
me  in  her  cast-off  duds.  Wonder  if  she'll  leave  liei 
Cashmere  shawl  when  she  goes  to  England  ? 

Curtain. 
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Scene. — tSa^ne,     Curtain  rises.     Enter ^  r.,  Bridget^ 
preceded  by  Harrison  Plympton, 

JB.     Is  it  Miss  Elizabeth  ye  was  wantin',  sir? 

H.  P.  Miss  Elizabeth  Carisbrooke.  Here  is  my 
card. 

[-B.  wipes  her  hands  on  her  apron,  takes  the  card, 
looks  at  it  first  one  side  up,  then  the  other,  JinaUy 
speaks. "] 

B.  Wal,  I  s*pose  yeVe  another  of  her  fellers. 
{^Exit,  L.] 

H.  P.  \laying  hat  and  gloves  on  table].  Really,  now, 
for  a  specimen  of  perfect  naivete,  recommend  me  to  an 
American  serving-maid.  [^Sits  in  chair ^  r.  of  table, 
tipping  back  and  putting  thumbs  in  waistcoat  pockets.] 
Quite  a  well-furnished  house,  this.  A  pretty  landed 
estate,  too.  Miss  Carisbrooke  must  have  a  snug  little 
property  of  her  own,  even  if  Aunt  Elizabeth  should 
cut  off  the  entail,  though  I  don't  think  that  can  be 
done.  As  I  understood  the  will  at  the  recorder's  office, 
in  "default  of  issue  on  the  part  of  either  John  Wil-. 
bourne  or  Elizabeth,  the  property  all  goes  to  the  child 
or  children  of  the  other,  without  if  or  therefore.  A 
pretty  little  spec.  Miss  Carisbrooke  heirs. 

[_Enter  E.,  l.,  very  elegantly  dressed.] 

E.  Sir  Harold  Plympton,  I  understand.  \Curtseys 
deeply.] 

H.  P.  [rises,  makes  flourishing  bow].  The  same. 
C^ousin  Elizabeth.  \_E.  staHs.]  I  presume  I  maj'  call 
)  ou  (  ousin  Elizabeth  without  offence,  and  I  beg  that 
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you  will  lay  aside  all  ceremony,  and  just  call  me 
Harry,  as  is,  I  suppose,  according  to  your  American 
usage. 

E.     Indeed,  sir  —  Lord  Harry  — 

H,  P,  Nay,  now,  my  sweet  cousin,  if  I  must  insist, 
lord  me  no  lords.  I  am  to  you  only  Harry  PljTnpton^ 
your  obedient —  [^Kisses  her  hand,  E.  snatches  it 
away.'] 

E,     Sir,  you  are  mistaken. 

11.  P.  What  tlie  devil!  Pardonnez-moi !  Ah  — 
that  is  —  pardon  me.  Probabl}'  the  vulgar  English  is 
more  acceptable  to  American  ears  than  the  soft  Pa- 
risienne,  because  more  easily  understood.  And  under- 
stand this  abo,  ma  chere^  that  prudery  is  all  lost  on  me. 
Your  coy.  Puritanic  ways  may  be  thought  pretty 
enough  between  betrothed  Yankee  lovers  ;  but  be  aware, 
Mfss  Prim,  that  I  claim  not  merely  a  right  to  kiss  your 
han  1,  but  your  lips  also  !     [^Pa^sses  ami  around  waist.j 

E.  No,  but  really —  \^H.  P.  kisses  her."]  Oh-h  ! 
\^!Siiiks  iiUo  chair ^  covers  face.'] 

11.  P.  Deuce  take  it !  what  a  prude !  Elizabeth, 
tliis  is  going  too  far.  Such  childish  affectation  may 
suit  a  juvenile  game  at  forfeits,  but  I  came  here  expect- 
ing to  find  a  bride  ready  and  waiting,  with  her  veil  in 
the  box,  and  orange  flowers  ordered. 

E.     What  I  so  soon  ? 

H.  P.  Yes,  so  soon.  Jove  !  when  a  girl  has  been 
engaged  twenty-five  years,  she  ought  to  be  ready  to  be 
married,  I  think. 

E.  [bridlhig].     I  am  not  twenty-five,  sir! 

E.  Oh,  well,  I  know  you  are  not.  That  was  a 
nlight  stretch.  But  really,  Elizabeth,  I  want  this  thing 
settled.     Can't  wpi  be  married  to-nisfht? 
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E.     Impossible ! 

H,  P.     Why  impossible  ? 

E,     Why,  she  has  n't  thought  of  the  wedding-dress ! 

H,  P,  Probably  not.  You  have  kept  her  at  work 
on  the  thousand  and  one  small  mysteries  of  the  toilet, 
that  we  masculine  minds  cannot  comprehend  the  use  or 
the  need  of.  But  how  long  will  it  take  you  to  be  meas- 
ured for  a  wedding-gown  ?  And  if  one  seamstress  is 
not  enough,  call  in  a  dozen.  I'll  trow  the  stuff  is 
ordered ! 

E,  Indeed,  sir,  you  don't  understand  the  situation. 
Let  me  explain  it. 

H.  P,  Explain  the  devil !  I  tell  you  we  must  be 
married  in  two  days'  time. 

E.     Mercy  !  I  must  telegraph  to  Vermont. 

H,  P.     Telegraph  to  China  for  aught  I  care  ! 

E,  You  know,  sir,  that  you  have  come  sooner  thaR 
we  expected  you  — 

H.  P.  1  understand  that,  —  and  have  put  3'ou 
rather  about  in  your  preparations.  I  understand,  and 
will  take  things  as  they  are.  Since  I  find  so  beautiful 
a  Hebe  [bows  tcith  hand-  on  heart]  in  the  person  of 
my  promised  bride,  I  can  put  up  with  small  commons 
and  slack  attendance. 

E.  O  Sir  Harold !  If  it  is  I  whom  you  mean  b}'' 
Hebe  — 

//.  P.  Whom  else  should  I  mean  ?  But  I  beg  that 
you  will  not  call  me  Sir  Harold  again.  It  is  a  name  I 
utterl}-  loathe  and  abhor  !  I  toll  30U  I  am  Harry,  only 
Han-y  to  you,  ma  chere, 

E.     I  wonder  at  you,  my  lord. 

H.  P,  '  ''  My  lord,"  again.    Is  the  title  so  dainty  to  a 
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Yankee  tongue  that  one  must  needs  keep  it,  like  a  sweet 
moi-sel,  forever  in  her  mouth? 

E,  I  wili  call  3'ou  *'  Harry"  simply,  since  you  com- 
mand it,  but  '*  Lord  Harry"  seems  so  much  more  nat- 
ural to  me. 

H.  P,  Yes,  yes,  that's  to  be  expected  ;  but  do  not 
give  so  harsh  a  word  as  "  command"  to  a  lover's  wish. 
[Tries  to  kiss  her,'] 

E,     Oh,  indeed  3^ou  must  not ! 

//.  P.  Oh,  but  indeed  I  will !  [Kisses  fier."]  And 
more !  1 11  make  you  give  me  a  kiss  yourself,  Miss 
l^dc,  as  you  ought  in  all  conscience  to  have  done  long 
ago. 

E,  [fw/rfe].     Oh,  this  is  too  delicious  ! 

//.  P,  Now,  do  you  not  want  to  know  just  what  I 
thought  of  my  prospective  bride,  from  the  pictures  that 
have  crossed  the  water  and  the  prim  little  letters  she 
has  sent  me  ? 

E.     Yes,  certainly. 

II.  P.  And  do  3'ou  not  want  to  know  what  I  think 
of  you  now,  as  I  see  and  speak  with  you,  face  to  face, 
and  no  longer  as  a  shadowy  presentiment? 

E.     Yes,  indeed  I  do ! 

H,  P.  Well,  promise  that  3'ou'll  marrj'  me  to-mor- 
row night  and  I  '11  tell  you  the  first ;  give  me  a  kiss  and 
1  *11  tell  you  the  second. 

E,     Truly,  truly,  I  cannot ! 

H.  P.  ^mutters  an  oa^h  to  himsdf;  then  aloud  and 

with  affected  2)leasantry'] ,     What  a  very  impracticable 

little  person  it  is !     She  has  only  two  words  in  her 

vocabulary,  '* impossible"  and   "cannot."     Now,  my 

daint}'  dear,  it  will  be  well  enough  for  yo\x  to  use  tho^e 

u 
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words  after  you  have  got  the  noose  around  my  neck, 
and  the  halter  well  in  hand  ;  but  just  at  present  I  miLSt 
have  my  own  way. 

E.  But  why  ?  I  can  see  no  reason  for  such  ridicu- 
lous haste. 

H,  P.  Fair  Minerva !  Goddess  of  Wisdom  !  listen 
to  my  most  resistless  reasons.  You  have  already 
remarked  that  I  am  come  here  three  daj's  earlier  than 
you  expected,  but  you  have  not  asked  the  cause. 

E.  I  thought  the  steamer  got  in  sooner  than  you 
expected. 

H.  P.  Sooner  than  you  expected,  you  mean.  The 
steamer  on  which  Lord  Harold  should  sail,  as  you  sup- 
posed, and  on  which  he  had  engaged  passage  at  the 
time  Lady  Elizabeth's  letter  was  written,  is  due  next 
Friday.      ' 

E.  Well,  but  for  mercy's  sake,  how  did  you  get 
here,  then?     Did -you  come  by  cable? 

H.  P.  Scarcely !  but  by  another  line  of  steam- 
ships which  sail  fix>m  Plymouth  alternately  with  the 
Liverpool  line.  I  presume  you  will  perceive  there  must 
have  been  some  overpowering  reason  why  I  should  have 
made  the  journey  to  Plymouth,  and  taken  one  of  those 
small  and  inconvenient  steamers,  when  a  passage  had 
already  been  secured  and  paid  for  on  the  large  and 
elegant  Liverpool  boat,  for  the  slight  advantage  of 
three  da3's'  time. 

E.  Indeed  I  do  not  see  what  could  be  the  great 
necessity. 

H,  P.  Simply  this :  Lady  Elizabeth  is  lying  low 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  congestion.  Unless  I  can  send 
Uer  a  cable  despatch  announcing  my  marriage  before 
she  breathes  her  last,  she  cuts  off  the  entail. 
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E.     Oh,  my  gracious !  what  shall  I  do  ? 

H.  P.  [^mockingly'].  What  shall  I  do?  Many  me 
off-hand,  fair  Miss  Dires,  and  so  secure  the  handsome 
property  to  yours  devotedly. 

E.     Oh,  if  I  only  dared ! 

JJ.  P.  Dared  ?  Is  it,  then,  so  yery  dangerous  and 
dreadful  a  proceeding  to  win  a  coronet  to  that  graceful 
head? 

E.  A  coronet?  No,  no.  [^Walking about.']  Lady 
Elizabeth  Plympton !  That  sounds  very  nice,  does  n't 
it? 

H.  P.  Oh,  very !  I  am  surprised,  astonished,  that 
America,  which  affects  to  hold  rank  and  title  in  abso- 
lute  contempt,  should  have  a  daughter  who  appears  to 
regard  both  so  highly. 

E.  Oh,  1  would  rather  be  a  titled  lady,  with  my 
noble  hall  and  retinue  of  servants,  court  balls,  hunting 
in  the  highlands,  travels  on  the  Continent  in  my  own 
yacht  —  ah!  [laughs']  I  did  not  mean  that,  exactly, 
but  it  must  be  glorious ! 

77.  P.  [uneasily].  "  Kind  hearts  are  more  than 
coronets,"  fair  coz. 

E.  [Iiastily],  Yes,  I  know.  "And  simple  faith 
tlian  Norman  blood."  [Aside^  walking  about,]  Sim- 
ple faith?  But  she  does  not  care  anything  for  this 
baronet,  and  I  care  so  much!  She  would  break  faith 
with  him  if  she  could.  She  wished  I  might  change 
places  with  her.  [Aloud^  approaching  close  to  II.  P.] 
You  have  not  told  me  what  you  think  of  me. 

IT.  P.  Nay,  fair  lady,  you  were  to  give  me  a  kiss 
for  that. 

E.  [coyly].     Oh,  yes !     Well,  and  what  you  thought 
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of —  of  Miss  Plympton  Carisbrooke,  from  her  letters 
you  know. 

IL  P.  I  did  not  like  her  so  well  as  I  do  now,  that 's 
a  fact! 

E.     What?    Sir! 

H.  P.  Aha!  that  shocks  you?  Well,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  thought  you  a  rather  colorless  young  Puri- 
tan;  but  n(yiv  —  see  here,  you  are  to  marry  me  to- 
morrow night  for  that,  you  know. 

E.     What,  I  ? 

H.  P.     Of  course.     Who  else? 

E.  [coming  to  front  of  stage,  aside].  If  I  only 
dared  !  He  is  so  splendid  !  And  it  is  his  own  fault ; 
he  will  not  let  me  explain,  nor  take  no  for  an  answer. 

H,  P,  [comiufj  behind  her].  Shall  I  toll  you  what 
I  think  of  this  delicious  morsel  of  flesh  and  blood, 
which  puts  her  pale  photograph  to  shame  ? 

E.  [moving  away  from  him].  Do  you  really  fancy 
me? 

H.  P,  Fancv  !  That  is  a  weak  word.  Your  own 
fair  face  would  be  fortune  enough  for  any  maid,  without 
the  filthy  lucre  that,  after  all,  makes  but  a  paltrj'  set- 
ting for  such  a  jewel ! 

E.  Oh,  yes,  it  sounds  well  for  you  to  sa}'  that,  who 
are  onh'  seeking  me  for  my  monej'.  [Jatc?^.]  For  the 
money  he  thinks  I  have. 

H.  P,  Nay,  sweetheart,  I  would  wed  thee  on  tlio 
instant,  an  thou  saidst  the  word,  wort  thou  as  penni- 
less as  King  Cophetua's  beggar-maid.  [Takes  her 
liand,] 

E,  [splotching  it  away] .     You  do  not  mean  it ! 

H,  P,   [slipping  arm  about  waist].      What!    doei 
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that  surprise  my  ladyship  so  ?    Then  she  has  but  a  pooz 
jnirror.     Give  me  a  kiss  for  my  opinion,  ma  belle. 

[J^.  join8  her  kandSy  and  kissing  the  hnvMes^  touches 
them  to  his  lips^  then  runs  off,  r.] 

Curtain. 


Scene.  —  Same.     Harrison  Plympton<f  in  bridal  dress, 
pacing  the  room  in  greaJt  agitation. 

H.  P.  [looking  at  watch'].  How  long  she  delays! 
Deuce  take  it !  She  said  she  was  read}'  an  hour  ago. 
A  woman  would  stop  to  match  her  ribbons  and  the 
train  at  the  station,  I  do  believe.  Jove  !  if  I  can  only 
get  the  fortune  secured,  my  lady  may  take  her  own 
time.  Precious  little  will  she  see  of  me  after  I  get  the 
knot  tied  so  it  can't  slip.  [Enter  Miss  P.  C,  r.,  in 
plain  travelling-dress.'}  Aha !  wliat  Puritan  Abigail  have 
we  here  ? 

Miss  P.  C.     Good  evening,  sir. 

H.  P.  Good  evening,  my  blooming  lass.  All  the 
better  evening  since  you  have  come  to  help  me  while 
away  the  time.     [Yawns  in  her  face."] 

[Miss  P.  C.  rings  the  bell,  ayid  proceeds  to  lay  aside 
hat  and  shawl. ] 

II.  P.  What,  a  dumb  belle,  upon  my  word  !  But  I 
prefer  a  bell  with  a  clapper.  I  would  n't  try  to  ring 
one  without  a  tongue.  Ha  !  ha !  a  pretty  good  joke  for 
a  man  on  the  eve  of  matiimony,  is  n't  it?  On  the  very 
eve  of  making  a  marriage  belle,  I  might  say.     Ha !  ha  J 
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How  one  can  ring  the  dianges  on  a  belle  !     Pretty  good 
puu.     Ila  !  ha ! 

[^Enter  Bridget,  l.] 

JB.  Och,  miss,  it's  jersilf  got  home!  Shall  I  call 
Miss  Elizabeth. 

Miss  P.  C.  Xo,  Bridget,  but  please  infonn  me  who 
this  person  may  be. 

B,  Och,  miss,  if  ye  plazes,  that's  the  barrynit, 
Misther  Sir  Harold  Plympton,  sure. 

3fi88  P.  a     Sir  Harold ! 

H.  P.  [with  a  flourish'].  Sir  Harold,  if  3'ou  choose 
to  call  me  so  ;  though  from  lips  as  soft  as  thine,  Harr3- 
would  be  the  sweeter  name,  methinks. 

JB.     Will  ye  be  wantin'  a  cup  of  tay,  miss  ? 

Miss  P.  (7.  No,  my  good  girl.  You  may  go  now. 
[Sits  and  leans  head  on  hand."] 

B.  Faith,  me  leddy'U  be  given  the  barrynit  his 
walkin'  ticket,  I  'm  thinkin' ;  and  good  riddance  bad 
rubbage,  says  I.     [Exit,  r.] 

H.  J\  Really,  fair  Abigail,  you  seem  to  be  more 
overpowered  by  the  weight  of  my  enormous  title  than 
any  one  I  have  yet  met  at  Carisbrooke  House.  If  it's 
because  3'ou  're  not  dressed  up  — 

Miss  P.  C     Excuse  me,  sir.     I  wish  to  be  alone. 

H.  P.  Upon  my  honor,  now !  If  that  is  n't  al)out 
the  coolest  thing  out !  I  should  think  it  had  been  iced, 
madam ;  upon  my  word  I  should.  However,  I  take 
the  hint  so  delicately  conveyed,  and  my  conge  at  tlie 
same  instant;  the  more  willingly  as  [lookiihg  from 
window']  — 

I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see  that  beckone  me  away ; 
I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear  that  bld«  me  not  to  stay 
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Adiea,   most  nnkind  Abigail,   adieu.     IJExit^  kissing 
hand^  l.] 

[^Miss  P.  C.  rises,  and  walks  several  times  a^cross 
room.']  This  Harold !  This  my  little  Lord  Harry,  the 
hero  of  my  childhood's  romances  ?  It  is  not  possible  ! 
How  could  this  brainless  profligate  write  such  letters,  so 
tender,  yet  so  sensible  and  deferential !  Yes,  the  pictured 
face  did  not  deceive  me  ;  he  has  certainly  changed.  [^Sits 
by  table  and  examines  album.']  I  cannot  bind  myself 
to  that  man  to  be  his  slave,  bought  by  a  title !  No, 
not  to  keep  my  sacred  promise  will  I  bow  to  such  a 
yoke  !  [^Eises,]  Oh,  it  was  a  sinAil  thing  to  fetter  us 
in  our  cradles,  to  chain  my  living  soul  to  the  dead  body 
of  this  man  —  man  ?  No,  beast !  I  will  not  bear  my 
chain !  [^Putting  hand  to  throat.]  It  is  too  heavy !  It 
galls  me! 

[^Miss  P,  C.  walks  about  room.  Enter  Sir  Harold  in 
travelling  dress ^  followed  by  Bridget,  r.] 

B.  A  jintleman  to  see  ye,  Miss  Plympton,  if  ye 
plazes.     Shall  I  be  afther  makin'  some  tay  for  him  ? 

Miss  P.  C.  Yes,  Bridget,  and  I  will  take  some 
refreshment  now,  also.  I  feel  worn  and  faint  with  my 
joume}'. 

B.  Dade,  mum,  and  3^e  look  fur  orl  the  wuiTld  loike 
a  ghost.     Shall  I  be  aither  shpakin'  til  Miss  Elizabeth  ? 

Miss  P.  C.  Not  now ;  I  think  she  is  entertaining 
—  that — gentleman,  and  I  would  not  have  them  dis- 
turbed. You  may  go  now.  \^ExU  JB.,  l.]  Please  be 
seated,  sir ;  I  had  not  observed  that  you  were  standing 
all  this  while.  [^Sir  H.  bows  and  presents  card.  Miss 
P.  O,  reads  with  a  scornful  smile  and  returns  it.  Speaks 
coldly.] 
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Miss  P.  C,     I  presume  I  do  not  read  this  correctly. 

Sir  H.  Madam!  I  beg  your  pardon!  I  am  Sii 
Harold  Plympton. 

Miss  P,  C,  [bowing'].     So  your  card  states. 

Sir  H.  Then  may  I  ask  the  cause  of  my  verj 
ungracious  reception? 

Miss  P.  C.  Whatever  the  game  you  are  endeavor- 
ing to  play,  you  have  unfortunately  made  j'our  move 
too  late,  and  will  find  yourself  checkmated.  The  origi- 
nal Lord  Harold  is  already  in  the  field,  and  I  must  say 
he  is  not  so  attractive  as  to  render  a  duplicate  desirable. 
[Goes  dovm  to  table  and  sits."] 

Sir  H,     Madam,  this  is  impossible  ! 

Miss  P,  C.  [taking  card  from  baskef] .  Here  is  his 
card,  of  which  yours  seems  to  be  a  fac-simile. 

Sir  H,  Am  I  speaking  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Plympton 
Carisbrooke,  the  betrothed  of  Sir  Harold  Plympton? 

Miss  P.  C.  You  are.  Will  you  please  to  be  seated  ? 
[Leans  on  hands  and  covers  face  as  if  overcome  with 
her  feelings,'] 

Sir  II.  Miss  Plympton,  some  dreadful  imposition 
has  been  played  upon  you.  Who  it  is  that  has  palmed 
himself  off  for  Sir  Harold,  I  am  totall}'  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  ;  but  I  think  I  can  establish  mj'  identity.  Did 
you  not  receive  Lady  Elizabeth's  letter  of  the  11th, 
announcing  my  expected  arrival  in  the  "Europa" 
to-day  ? 

Miss  P.  C.     I  did. 

Sir  II,     And  it  contained  my  carte  de  visitef 

Miss  P,  a     It  did. 

Sir  H,  Will  you  tell  me  whether  the  picture  reisem' 
bles  me  or  not? 
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Mis8  P.  C.     It  does  not. 

Sir  IL     Elizabeth ! 

Miss  P,  C.  [itpening  aXhuni] .  If  you  have  any  idea 
of  your  own  features,  j'ou  must  perceive  that  tlie  veriest 
child  could  not  be  deceived  as  to  3'onr  non-identity  with 
the  person  who  sat  for  that. 

Sir  H.  That?  Is  that  the  picture  you  received  in 
the  letter? 

Miss  P.  C.     It  is. 

Sir  H.  But  that  is  not  me  at  all.  That  is  my 
brother,  Harrison. 

Miss  P.  C.     I  wish  that  I  could  believe  3'ou. 

Sir  H,  But  you  must  believe  me.  Where  is  the 
renegade?     You  say  that  he  was  here,  in  America. 

Miss  P.  C.     He  is,  and  in  this  house.     \^Riiigs  beU.'\ 

Sir  JI,  Well,  this  is  a  great  mystery  !  I  supposed 
him  in  Brighton. 

Enter  B.  Yis  mum,  the  table 's  all  ready,  and  the 
tay  dhrawin'  beauthiful.  Kitty  was  jest  brilin'  a  bit 
o'  steak,  if  it  'ud  plaze  ye. 

Miss  P,  C.  Thank  you  for  3'our  thoughtfulness,  my 
good  girl.  And  will  3'ou  go  now  and  ask  Miss  Eliza- 
beth and  Lord  Harry  to  come  here  ? 

B.     I  wull,  mum.     [^Exit.'] 

Sir  ff.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Harrison 
could  have  got  over  here  in  this  time,  nor  do  I  see  his 
purpose  in  attempting  sucli  a  mad  masquerade.  I  gave 
him  Aunt  Elizabeth's  letter  to  post  on  the  day  he  left 
for  Brighton.  He  knew  the  contents,  and  that  I  was 
expecting  to  follow  it  on  the  next  steamer.  He  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  expected  to  marry  you  and  secure 
the  property  before  my  arrival. 
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Miss  P.  C.  I  should  think  not.  At  least,  he  has 
made  no  such  attempt.  Indeed,  I  have  scarcely  spoken 
with  him. 

^i>  //.     Realty,  this  is  unaccountable ! 

\^Enter  Bridget^  l.] 

B.  If  it  plazes  ye,  mum,  I've  hunted  the  uouse 
over  from  garret  til  cellar,  and  out  intil  the  garding, 
and  I  can't  find  hair  nor  hide  of  'em. 

Miss  C.  P.  They  Jiave  probably  gone  out  walking. 
Elizabeth  was  ever  fond  of  a  title. 

B,  Ye  need  n*t  be  botherin'  yersilf  ter  wait  fur  thim 
same,  mum,  for  they  hed  their  tay  more  'n  a  nour  ago. 
[Exit,  JB.,  L.] 

Miss  P.  C,  [looking  from  loindow].  There  the}'  come  I 
They  have  been  out  driving.  Will  3"ou  tell  me  whether 
you  recognize  that  man  ? 

Sir  H.  My  brother  Harrison,  by  all  that's  mirac- 
ulous !     If  it 's  not,  I '11  sell  my  e3es  for  old  iron. 

[Enter  E.  and  H.  P.,  l.     Stop  short  in  surprise.'] 

Sir H,  [rising'].     How  now,  Harrison? 

H.  P.  [tcith  a  flourish],  Happy  to  meet  you  in 
America,  Sir  Harold.  Permit  me  to  introduce  to  you 
the  lovely  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carisbrooke  Plympton,  Ha, 
ha  !     Pretty  dodge,  was  n't  it? 

E,     Sir  Harold ! 

Miss  P,  C.     Mrs.  Ptympton  ! 

Sir  H,  I  do  not  comprehend  what  dodge  you  have 
played,  Harrison. 

//.  P.  You  don't?  Can't  comprehend  it  yet,  can 
you  ?  Sort  of  dazzling  to  come  suddenly  upon  a  fel- 
low after  twenty  jears  of  wooing.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  For- 
give my  hilarity  I     I  forget  you  don't  understand  the 
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joke.  Listen,  mon  cherfrlre^  the  elder  brother,  Sit 
Harold  Pljmpton,  Baronet.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Broad  lands 
are  more  than  coronets,  and  bank  accounts  than  Nor- 
man blood  !  Don't  see  the  point  3'et?  Upon  my  soul, 
I  see  I  must  explain  I  When  our  lady  aunt  gave  me 
the  letter  to  mail  to  the  fair  Elizabeth,  the  de\dl  en- 
tered into  me,  and  he  said,  ''  Harrj',  ni}'  bo}',  why 
should  this  elder  brother  of  thine  bear  away  both  title 
and  gold?  Methinks  this  is  an  unequal  division. 
Can't  you  equalize  it?"  ''I'm  with  3'ou  there,  old 
fellow,"  says  I.  "  Give  me  a  lift  towards  my  lady's 
gold,  and  I  '11  see  that  'tis  spent  in  your  service."  So, 
my  most  noble  Lord  Harry,  to  make  a  long  storj-  short, 
I  oi>ened  the  letter,  and  having  made  sure  of  the  time 
at  which  you  would  be  expected  in  America,  substituted 
my  own  handsome  visage  for  that  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance  enclosed  therein,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  to  make  my  welcome  more  assured.  A  mis- 
take in  identity  might  have  worked  disastrously  to  m}- 
interests.  Took  a  night  train  to  Plymouth,  engaged  a 
passage  on  the  first  steamer  out,  and  behold  the  result ! 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carisbrobke,  at  your  service.  \_Takes 
E.  by  the  Jiand^  and  drawing  her  fortvard^  bows  with 
hand  on  heart.     Miss  P,  (7.  turns  to  h.,  sits,'] 

E.  And  you  are  not  Sir  Harold  ?  You  are  not  a 
baronet? 

H.  P.  Nary  a  baronet.  Not  until  mj'  elder  brother 
dies,  fair  charmer !  Let  us  pray  that  his  life  may  be 
short,  since  nothing  less  than  a  coronet  will  satisfy 
you. 

E.  Yes,  but  you  were  married  under  your  brother's 
name.     It  was  not  legal  I 
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//.  P,  Begging  your  pardon,  I  was  married  undei 
the  name  of  Harry  Plympton,  which  is  as  much  my 
own  as  his. 

E,  But  3'ou  have  deceived  me  cruelly !  You  are  s 
shameless  impostor !     [/Softs.] 

H,  P.     Don't  call  your  husband  names,  pretty  one  ! 
It  is  n't  becoming.     Besides,  my  dear,  it  only  aggra- 
vates the  marriage  bond.     We  are  married,  you  know, 
my  duck,  until  death  do  us  part,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     Come,  make  the  best  of  the  inevitable  ! 

Sir  H.  Harrison,  there  is  one  grave  error  that  3^ou 
have  committed  in  your  calculations. 

U,  P,  Ah?  Enlighten  me,  if  you  please.  Lady 
Plympton  can't  cut  off  the  entail.  I  made  sure  of  that 
before  coming. 

Sir  H,  The  error  which  you  have  conamitted  is  in 
marrying  the  Elizabeth  C'arisbrooke  tcithotU  a  P. 

//.  P.     I  beg  your  pardon  — 

Sir  II.  Th^re  are  two  Elizabeth  Carisbrookes  ,  one 
is  an  heiress,  the  other  is  not.  Elizabeth  Plympton 
Carisbrooke,  the  heiress,  sits  there.  Elizabeth  Caris- 
brooke,  minus  the  P. ,  minus  also  any  landed  property, 
is  the  present  Mrs.  Harrison  Plympton.  Do  you  under- 
stand now  ? 

H,  P.     The  devil ! 

Sir  H.  You  are  right  in  ascribing  the  fault  to  him. 
He  is  not  a  very  safe  adviser. 

//.  P,  Deuce  take  it !  Girl !  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  deceived  me  into  marriage  with  a  beggar? 

E,  langrib/'].  You  deceived  yourself,  sir!  You 
would  not  let  nie  explain  who  I  was.  You  cursed  me 
when    I    attempted  it,  and  forced  me  to  marry  30U 
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against  my  will.  You  said  \_sobbhuj']  that  you  were 
not  wooing  me  for  my  money,  but  would  marry  mo 
though  1  were  as  poor  as  King  C'ophetua's  l)eggar-mai<l. 

//.  P.  Hell  and  furies  !  You  could  have  explained 
had  you  chosen  I 

Sir  H.     Come,  come,  my  dear  brother,  you  are  mar 
ried,  3'ou  know,  till  deatli  does  3'ou  part,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.     Such  scenes  only  aggravate  the  mar- 
riage bond.     Make  the  best  of  the  inevitable,  Harri- 
son. 

II.  P,     Elizabeth,  have  n't  you  a  pound  in  the  world  ? 

E,  \hitterly~\.  Not  a  penny !  Not  until  my  cousin 
Klizabeth  dies.  Let  us  pray  that  her  life  will  be  a 
short  one,  since  nothmg  but  gold  will  satisfy  you ! 
Forgive  me,  dear  Miss  Plympton,  but  I  am  so  unhappy  ! 
[Flings  herself  doum  cU  Miss  P.  C.'s  feH,  and  hui-ying 
face  in  her  lap,  sobs  bitterly.'} 

IL  P.  [crossing  over'].  Come,  come,  this  won't  do, 
my  beauty.  For  you  are  a  beaut}',  and  I  have  to  thank 
m}'  blessed  stars  for  giving  me  a  charming  witch  instead 
of  the  old  hag  I  deserved ;  for  I  would  have  married 
you  had  you  been  blind  of  one  eye  and  ugly  as  sin. 
Sin  is  somewhat  ugly,  is  n't  it,  my  poor  jewel  ?  What 
we  are  to  do  with  ourselves  to-night  I  don't  know. 
[Walking  up  and  dotcn.]  I  actually  have  not  a  shil- 
ling ;  no,  not  a  farthing  with  which  to  pay  for  a  night's 
lodging !  And  there  is  to-morrow  coming,  and  next 
week,  and  the  week  after !  Have  you  got  any  jewels 
you  can  pawn,  my  angel?  [Pausing  suddenly  before 
Miss  P.  C.  and  E.] 

Miss  P.  C.  Stay !  I  shall  not  turn  you  out  into 
the  cold  world  to-night     Nor  will  I  let  my  cousin  leave 
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Carisbrooke  House  dowerless.  In  fact,  she  shall  not 
leave  at  all  if  you  [^ri^es']  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
care  of  my  American  estate.  [//.  P.  bows.']  I  had, 
before  this,  asked  Elizabeth  to  keep  tlie  house  during 
the  time  I  spend  in  England. 

//.  P.  Miss  ri}Tnpton  Carisbrooke,  you  make  me 
your  eternal  debtor. 

Miss  P.  C,  Not  at  all.  I  am  so  grateful  to  Eliza- 
beth for  marrying  jou  off  my  hands,  and  saving  me  a 
fate  worse  than  death,  that  I  would  willinorlv  dower  her 
with  half  m}'  fortune.  \_Crcsses  to  Sir  II.  and  sJij^s 
hatid  in  his.']  And  now  you  will  arrange  your  toilets, 
while  I  ascertain  if  there  is  cake  and  wine  in  the  house 
sufficient  to  set  a  decent  wedding-table. 

Tauleau.  —  Miss  P.  C.  and  Sir  IL  with  hands 
joined,  u.  ;  II.  P.,  l.  c,  with  anns  folded,  looking 
gloomily  ujyon  E.,  ivho  kneels  with  head  in  chair,  l. 

Curtain. 


THE  DON'S  STRATAGEM. 


PABLOR  THEATRICAL  IN  THREE  ACTS. 


Dame  McAllistair. 

KiMMER  (neighbor)  Fbaknib. 

AusoN  McAllistair,  daughter  to  Dame  McAllistair. 

Daviv  McAllistair,  cousin  to  Alison. 

Kate  Cameron,  a  brunette,  cousin  to  Alison. 

Don  Luis  Gahpbador,  a  Spanish  soldier,  m 

Scene.  —  Ifiterior  of  Scotch  cottage.  Table  and  chair ^ 
RIGHT  FRONT  ;  Spinning -ivheel  and  chair,  left  back  ; 
closet,  LEFT.     Dame  McAllistair  alone. 

Dame.  It's  blithe  I'll  be  the  day  that  sets  on 
Alison  a  married  wife.  It's  nocht  but  rin,  rin,  Davie 
here  and  Davie  there,  frae  the  morn  til  the  night. 
Night,  did  ye  say,  Dame  McAllistair?  Plague  on  the 
night,  it's  waur  than  the  day  ;  they  are  over  the  moun- 
tains like  foxes  and  the  like,  sae  soon  as  the  sun  sets, 
and  a  elaverin' like  goshawks.  There,  it's  like  she's 
comin'  noo,  the  hizzy !  [Enter  Kimmer  Feannie,  r.] 
Ye 're  home  early  the  day,  young  one. 

Kimmer.     Hey  ? 

Dame.  God  preserve's, — it's  Kimmer  Feannie! 
What's  the  news,  kimmer? 
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Kimmer,  Ilappcii  Gossip  Aileen  's  in  her  last  sick- 
ness, God  be  thankit !     [aS'^Vs.] 

Dame,  Weel,  aweel,  greetin  's  vain.  We  maun  be 
resigned. 

Khnmer.  Jeannie  Morrison  was  cried  in  kirk  last 
Lord's  day. 

D'l.ne.  Jeannie  Morrison  !  And  what  gars  the  flip- 
pant kite  inarr3'in'  sae  3^oung,  and  slie  her  mither's 
only  bairn  !  Gude  riddance  til  her  !  The  mither  maun 
be  thankful  to  get  the  lazy  jaud  off  her  hands,  but  pre- 
sen'^e  the  man  that 's  gotten  her !  though  T  did  think 
ane  while  'twould  be  mv  sister's  ane  chiel,  Willie. 
He 's  weel  saved  a  waur  fate. 

Kim  mer.     And  what  '11  ye  say  but 't  is  Willie,  dame  ? 

Dame.     Ilo w  say  ye  !     Willie  Mc Allistair  ? 

Kiniiner.  Willie  it  is,  dame.  But  we  maun  be  re- 
signed, ye  ken.     Greetin 's  vain. 

Dame.  It 's  a  true  word  ye  speak,  kimmer,  and  I  '11 
e'en  try  to  be  resigned.  Happen  Jeannie  '11  stiddy  doon 
afler  marriage,  and  it's  nae  that  small  a  tocher  she'U 
bring  Willie  ;  wi'  a  stirk  or  twa  and  ousen  and  kye,  and 
happen  a  placket  o'  siller  forbj'e.  Jeannie  was  always 
bonnie,  3'e  mind,  Feannie? 

Kimmer.  Aye,  bonnie  to  them  as  takes  siller  for 
sense. 

Dame.  I  dinna  ken  what  was  3'ere  last  word,  kim- 
mer ;  but  I  '11  be  fain  when  tlie  truce  is  o'er,  and  Davie 
gaen  back  til  his  regiment  again.  The  girl  Alison  is 
clean  daft  whenever  he  's  about,  and  not  worth  a  doit  to 
her  wark. 

Kimmer,  On,  aye !  What  did  ye,  say  about  the 
truce  ? 
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Dame,  I  say  I  wad  the  truce  was  over,  and  Davie 
back  til  his  regiment,  that  I  might  get  a  lift  frae 
-Vlison  at  m}'  wark. 

Kimmer.     It's  like,  then,  ye  hae  heard  the  news? 

Dame.  What  news?  Didna  I  speir  at  ye  and 
speir  at  ye,  and  a'  the  news  I  got  was  of  a  doittnl  auld 
woman's  ails,  and  twa  feckless  chiels'  mtitrinioiiial  in- 
tentions,—  weel,  Jeannie  Morrison's  na  to  be  sneezed 
at.     Willie  might  hae  gane  farther  and  fared  waur. 

Kimmer  \risiny~\.  Weel,  ye '11  doubtless  hear  the 
gret  news  afore  night. 

Dame.  Wliat  news,  Kimmer  Feannie?  Haven't  I 
speired  at  ye*  baith  high  and  low?  Ane  might  as  weel 
speir  at  a  dimmock.  Ane  thing  I  ken, — it's  gude 
news,  3'e  're  so  long  a  tellin'  it.  HI  news  wad  'a'  spoiled 
in  3'er  mouth. 

Kimmer.  Gude  or  bad,  it's  just  as  ane  takes  it. 
But  the  truce  will  never  be  over,  for  the  war 's  over 
instead. 

Dame  \sinkuig  into  a  chair  and  throwing  up  her 
hands'] .  The  war  over,  did  ye  say,  and  Davie  on  my 
hands  for  good  ? 

Kimmer.  The  war's  dune,  I  say.  We  hae  e'en 
made  it  up  wi'  the  King  o'  Spain,  and  gin  he 's  satisfied 
ye  ouglit  to  be.  The  toon  is  joost  full  o'  Spanish  men, 
wi'  their  big  black  een  a  wiukin'  at  the  lassies. 

Dame.  And  3'e  stand  there  in  yere  auld  shoon,  a 
tellin'  me  o'  the  black  een  o'  Spanish  men  I  Oh,  help 
us  a' !  Wliat  shall  I  do  wi'  the  twa  loons  on  mv  ban's? 
Whisht !  there  comes  Alison.  Dinna}  e  speak  a  word  o' 
it  til  her.  [^Enter  Alisoii,  r.]  Where  hae  ye  been, 
chiel? 
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Alis.  [crossing  over  and  looking  out  at  door^  l.]. 
Pullin'  turnips,  mother. 

Kimmer.  Weel,  as  I  was  a  sayin'  but  noo,  there's 
a  fair  chance  to-day  for  a  smart  lass  to  get  a  braw 
Spanish  lover,  gin  she  — 

Dame,  Was  it  the  kale  je  was  speakin'  of,  kimmer? 
Gin  ye  'U  step  out  the  door,  I  '11  gie  ye  a  head  or  twa 
for  dinner.     \_Exit ,  k  .  ] 

Kimmer.  I  dinna  mind,  if  it 's  a'  the  same  til  ye. 
[Exit,  R.] 

Alis,  [turning  ahoxU] .    Mother ! 

Dame  [returning'] .     What  is  it,  daughter  ? 

Alis,  I  hear  that  King  George  has  made  it  up  with 
Spain. 

Dame,     Ou,  aye,  I  hae  heard  it  too,  daughter. 

Alis,     And  the  war's  over,  mother. 

DaTne.     H'm  !     That  follows  in  course,  chiel. 

Alis,    And  Davie 's  home  for  good. 

DaToe.     Ay,  Alison,  sae  it  seems. 

Alis,     Is  it  all  true,  think  ye,  mother? 

Dame,  That  I  canna  tell.  The  proof  o'  the  puddin' 
is  eatin'  the  bag,  the}'  say.  But  Feannie  '11  be  pullin' 
the  kale  sprouts  for  hersel' !     [Exit,  r.] 

[Alis,  seats  hersplf  at  lolieel  and  sings  (Tcnb, 
"  There 's  nae  luck  about  the  h/}use")  :  — ] 

And  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  traef 

And  are  ye  sure  he 's  weel? 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark^ 

Can  I  sit  at  my  wheel? 

[  Walks  to  front  of  stage  ;  sings :  — ] 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again? 
And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 
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I  'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought ; 
In  truth,  I  .'m  like  to  greet. 

[^EfUer  Davie^  r.] 

Davie,     AUie,  Allie,  sweetheart ! 

Alts,  [confusedly^  looking  over  shoulder^  Oh,  is  that 
you,  Cousin  Davie? 

Davie.  Cousin  Davie!  Ou,  aye,  it's  me,  and  it's 
yere  cousin  Davie.  [Alison  tunis  away^  tossing  her 
/iearf.]     The  war 's  over,  Alison. 

Alls.     That  news  is  eight-and-fort}-  hours  old. 

Davie,     Aweel  ? 

Alis,     And  where  have  3'ou  been  since  yester  mom  ? 

Davie  [approajching'].    That  can  a'  be  explained,  lass. 

Alis,     Tou  need  not  take  the  trouble. 

Davie.  Why,  Allie,  girl,  I  could  na  get  away  all  at 
once. 

Alis.  And  the  town  has  been  full  of  Spanish  men 
these  twelve  hours.  Why  could  not  yon  get  away  as 
well  as  the  Spanish  men  ? 

Davie  \8ulkUy'\.  I  tauld  ye  I  could  na.  Gin  ye 
will  na  believe  me,  I  'd  best  say  nae  mair.  Ye  might 
na  believe  my  explanation. 

Alis.  Explanation,  indeed !  I  doubt  not  Kate 
Cameron  heard  the  news  laug  s}  ne. 

Davie.     And  what 's  that  to  me  ? 

Alis.  I  do  not  ken  m^'self!  [Walking  up  to  him 
saucHy.'\  What  is  Kate  Cameron  to  you,  Davie?  You 
ken  best  j'ourself. 

Davie  [a}ijgrdy'].  I  dinna  ken  Kate  Cameron  frae  a 
pickled  herring ! 

Alis.  Don't  lie,  Davie.  You  once  knew  Black  Kitty 
of  Calloch  Frith  well  enough. 
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Davie,  Oh,  Kitty  o' the  Frith?  Ave,  but  that  was 
lang  syne. 

Aliit.  But  you  do  remember  her  now,  Davie?  A 
bonnie  lang  lass.  You  used  to  say  she  was  bonnier 
than  me. 

Davie.  Vera  like.  Ye  mind  she  has  twa  black  oen. 
I  always  doted  on  black  een. 

Alts,  I  thouglit  you  did  not  ken  Kate  Cameron  from 
a  pickk'd  herring. 

Davie  [_ajujrily'],  I  hae  na  seen  Black  Kitty  tliese 
sax  years,  and  ya  're  a  fule  ! 

Aliit.  \_gravely'].  You  have  not  seen  Black  Kitty  these 
six  years,  and  the  ships  anchored  side  by  side  in  Cal- 
loch  Frith  these  eight-and-fbrty  hours?  And  dinner  on 
the  ships  and  in  the  town,  and  all  the  braw  lassies  in 
their  gay  ribbons  waiting  on  the  soldier  lads  — 

Davie.  Fie,  Alison  !  I  had  clean  forgot  that  Kate 
Cameron  lived  at  Calloch  P>ith. 

Alis.    Perhaps  I  '11  believe  that  some  day.     [^Exit^  l.] 

Davie.  Plague  take  the  girl !  I  canna  make  out 
what  she 's  aiming  at.  Kitty  Cameron  !  AVhy,  now 
that  I  think  o'  't,  I  do  remember  her  vera  weel.  A 
blithe,  black-eyed  lass  who  used  to  be  visiting  here  and 
called  Alison  cousin.  Bonnier  than  Alison  she  was,  in 
good  faith  ;  and  I  'm  much  mistaken  if  she  was  na  the 
black-eyed  wench  I  tlirew  kisses  at  on  the  house-top 
to-day  as  we  marched  through  Calloch  Gate.  But 
AUie's  a  fool  to  be  doubting  me.  Hae  na  I  held  to 
her  through  peace  and  war,  time  and  chance,  sin'  we 
were  toddlin'  bairns  ?  J,  that  could  hae  the  pick  o'  the 
lassies  baith  at  home  and  abroad !  There 's  monv  a 
red-cheeked  English  damsel  that  smiled  kindly  on  the 
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braw  Highland  lad.  For  I  cun  a  braw  callant*,  aud  nae 
that  badly  off  for  a  sweetheart  that  I  need  flech  and 
pray  at  the  heels  of  a  sulky  jaud. 

[^Smirks  at  the  glass ^  l.,  attd  s'a'ks  up  and  down 
stage,  Enter  Kate^  r.,  with  basket  on  ami.  Stops, 
looking  at  Davie."] 

Kate  [aside'].  Faith,  but  that's  a  handsome  lad\ 
1*11  be  bound  he  makes  the  girls'  hearts  jigget.  [Ad- 
vances to  table  J  R.,  sets  doivn  basket.] 

Davie  [turns  around.  Aside],  Ye  gods  of  war 
and  love  !  Here  is  a  black-eyed  lass  to  set  off  Alison's 
Kitty  Cameron  with.  Wow  !  but  I  '11  gie  her  a  reason 
for  jealousy  now.     (lood  e'en,  bonnie  lassie. 

Kate  [curtseying].     Did  you  speak,  sir? 

Davie,     I  did,  fair  gowan  blossom. 

Kate.     To  whom  may  you  be  speaking,  sir  ? 

Davie,     To  your  own  sweet  self,  dear  lassie. 

Kate.     To  me,  sir?     Aud  what  did  you  say? 

Davie.     I  said  that  ve  were  bonnie 

Kate.  Pshaw  I  That  goes  without  the  telling. 
Have  n't  you  any  fresher  news  ? 

Davie.  Aweel,  the  war's  over;  and  though  that  is 
auld  news,  it  must  be  younger  than  3'our  beauty. 

Kate  [aside].  How  nice  he  is  !  [Aloud.]  Where's 
my  cousin,  I  wonder? 

Davie,  I  'm  grieved  to  say  that  I  don't  know  who 
your  cousin  may  be,  dear  lassie.  I  'd  fain  take  jour 
cousin's  place,  though. 

Kate  [aside].  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  he  were  my 
cousin!  [Aloud.]  But  my  cousin  is  a  lassie  :  Alison 
McAllistair. 

Daoie.  Alison  McAllistair !  Ve  ctiu't  be  Blaciv 
Kitty  o'  the  Frith? 
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Kate.     And  why  can  I  not,  sir? 

Davie.  But,  Kitty,  if  ye  are  she,  ye  must  need» 
ken  me ;  and  the  more  betoken  that  we  were  ance 
wed,  —  wi'  the  ring  off  the  ladle  handle,  daft  Sandy 
Bly  acting  priest. 

Kate.  What,  Davie  !  Davie  McAllistair !  Ye  can 
never  be ! 

Davie.     And  why  can  I  never  be,  Kitt}'? 

Kate  [walking  forward].  Oh,  Davie,  and  you  have 
been  to  the  war,  and  have  come  back  well  and  unscathed, 
when  many  another  man  has  kissed  the  sod. 

Davie.     Mony  a  bonnier  and  better  than  I,  Kate. 

Kate  [confusedty^  sitting  at  table'].  I  did  not  say 
that.  [Rising.]  Tell  me  all  about  yourself,  and  the 
broad  stripes  on  3'our  sleeves.  [Sitting.]  Tell  me, 
Davie,  how  3'ou  got  them. 

Davie  [apjtrocwhing].  This  one,  Kitt}',  that  made 
o'  me  a  corporal,  that  is  a  gay  story.  We  were  fortify- 
ing the  Point  o*  Dunderhead,  and  the  captain  wanted  to 
throw  up  a  wall  to  protect  the  hamlet.  —  between  Gar- 
rock  and  Bleak  Points,  — ye  ken  the  place,  Kitty? 

Jut'e.     Ay.     'T  is  just  a  bit  space. 

Darie.  Wh}',  yes,  a  little  sj)ace  perhaps  to  walk  on 
a  sheeny  night,  wi'  a  bonnie,  bright  maiden  in  the  bend 
o' ycre  arm> — eh,  Kate?  But  to  pace  it  out  in  range 
of  a  couple  o'  Spanish  brigantines  who  rattled  shot  and 
shell  down  o'er  ye  like  perdition  — 

Kate.     Ilush  I 

Darii\  But  it  was  just  that,  girl.  I  was  sent  out 
to  pace  the  distance  where  the  earthworks  were  to  he 
thrown  up.  The  instant  I  showed  niysi'lf  on  the  stram^ 
the  Spaniards  opened  lire,  and  rained  shot  around  my 
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ears  like  hail  on  the  sheiling.  I  ran  like  a  goat,  and 
never  counted  a  step.  When  I  reached  Bleak  Rocks, 
plague  take  me  if  I  could  hae  told  gin  the  distance 
were  a  hunder  paces  or  ten  thousand.  It  seemed  a 
lang  Scotch  mile  to  me.  "  Weel  dune  !  "  says  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  how  far  do  you  make  it?  "  What  could  I  say  ? 
A  lucky  thought  came  to  me  as  I  was  a  getting  m}- 
breath.  *'  Captain,"  says  I,  '*  gie  a  guess."  The 
captain  squints.  "  A  hunder  and  fifty  yards,"  sa^'s 
he.  ''Good  for  you,  captain,"  says  1,  ''it's  a  hun- 
der and  five  and  forty."  And  as  it  happened,  so  it 
proved.  80  wi'  that  they  pit  a  stripe  on  each  arm  for 
my  service. 

Kate,  And  a  brave  one  it  was,  light  as  you  make  of 
it,  and  took  a  man  of  courage  to  go  through  with. 
Laugh  as  3'oa  will,  /think  so.     And  the  other  stripe? 

Davie.  Weel,  lass,  that  came  through  a  graver  ser- 
vice. Only  the  night  afore  last,  as  the  captain,  with 
only  my  guard,  was  out  looking  at  a  taut  smack  dash- 
ing across  the  frith  all  sail  set  and  colors  fljing,  up 
comes  a  band  o'  scurv}'  black  rascals,  who  were  out 
pillaging  and  foraging,  paying  no  heed  to  the  truce. 
Their  dirty  little  boat  was  anchored  at  our  feet ;  and 
whether  it  was  only  in  spite,  or  for  Ain,  or  out  o'  con- 
ceit that  they  could  make  our  C'amarooh  prisoner,  they 
shot  the  captain's  horse  and  rushed  upon  us  with  cut- 
lasses. Our  captain  fell  under  his  horse.  A  fellow 
stiuck  at  him  with  his  cutlass ;  I  threw  mj'self  be- 
tween them.  Wow !  but  the  blade  was  sharp,  and 
sliced  shrewdly,  Kate.  Well,  I  might  not  hae  been 
here  this  day,  but  that  the  man-o'-war  in  the  offing  saw 
the  fracas,  fired  guns  and  ran  up  signals,  and  the  vil- 
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lains  hurried  down  to  their  boat  and  pulled  off.  The 
better  their  haste,  good  faith !  sin'  the  little  sloop  bowl- 
ing before  the  wind  was  bringing  news  o'  the  peace  to 
Calloch,  and  their  raid  might  hae  been  construed  into  a 
breach  o*  faith,  and  complicated  matters  between  the 
twa  nations.     Do  ye  see  ? 

KcUe,     But,  Davie,  were  you  woupded? 

Davie.  Only  a  slice  off  my  arm,  lass.  It  bled 
enough  for  twa,  and  hurt  some  at  the  first.  Captain 
Camaroch  would  hae  it  that  I  was  disabled  in  the  sav- 
ing of  his  life,  but  our  surgeon  said  'twas  a  case  for  the 
needle,  not  for  the  hospital.  A  needle-case,  do  ye 
mind? 

Kate,     Oh,  Davie,  how  brave  you  are  1 

Davie.  Pshaw !  I  scarce  feel  it  now.  [  Tvnsting 
lefi  arm.']  So  I  got  my  stripes  and  a  brand-new  uni- 
form ;  and  now,  my  Kate,  I  'm  sergeant  in  the  regular 
army. 

Kate,  Oh,  which  arm  was  it?  The  wound  must  be 
worse  than  you  make  for.  [^Clasps  right  tvrist  in  both 
hands.'] 

Davie.  The  other  arm,  Kitty ;  but  it  is  quite  weel 
now. 

Kate  [rising] .     Well  ?     Are  you  sure  ? 

Davie  [jputting  arm  around  her  waist].  Weel  enough 
to  hug  a  pretty  girl. 

Kate  [jpushing  it] .     Hands  off ! 

[Enter  Alison^  back  l.  ;  stops  and  gazes.] 

Davie.     Wow !  be  careful !     You  hurt ! 

[Kate  sits  again,  hxd  makes  a  feint  of  pushing  off  his 
arm.     Playful  struggle  in  dumb  show.] 

Alis.     Oh,  I  knew  it !     I  knew  it  when  I  heard  that 
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the  soldiers  were  feasted  at  CaUoch  Frith.  But,  fool ! 
Where  is  the  difference?  Calloch  is  only  a  run  from 
Dunderhead,  where  the  troops  were  stationed.  Many 's 
the  long  evening  he*s  spent  at  Black  Kitt3''s  side,  while 
I  could  neither  sit  nor  sleep  for  weeping  and  fearing  for 
him.  And  he  denied  that  he  knew  her !  Oh,  Davie  ! 
[Approaches  and  stands  at  front  of  stage,  looking  side- 
wise  at  Kitty  and  Davie,  j 

Davie  [leanijig  on  Kitty's  clmir^  So  that  is  what 
delayed  me.  I  should  have  been  here  twelve  hours 
gone  b}',  only  that  I  waited  for  my  new  uniform  — 

Alis.  [aside'\.     What  do  I  care  for  a  new  uniform? 

Davie.     And  the  [Lvis  "knocks  at  door']  commission. 

Luis  [entering'] .  Can  this  cottage  afford  rest  for  a 
wayfaring  man  who  has  wandered  too  far  from  the 
town  and  lost  his  road  ? 

Kitty  and  Alis.  [stepping  forward^.   Oh  I  a  Spaniard ! 

Davie  [aside].     Alison  !     Good  heavens  ! 

Alis.  Pray  be  seated,  sir.  [Dusts  chair  with 
apron.] 

[Luis  seats  himself  after  bovjing  j)rofoundly  on  all 
sides.  Kitty  p tits  hat  on  table.  Alison  brings  glass  of 
water.  Kitty  fetches  plate  from  closet  and  Jills  it  with 
cakes  from  basket.  Alison  brings  graj)es  and  apples 
from  closet.] 

Davie  [striding  across  stage] .  Deuce  take  it !  I  *m 
nowhere  now !  Let  a  man  have  a  mustache  and  a 
foreign  twist  to  his  tongue,  and  every  woman  is  ready 
to  fly  off  wi'  him.  Oh,  bj^  all  means,  Kitty,  feed  the 
monkey  wi'  your  cakes.  Ah,  cakes  ai*e  not  good 
enough,  Alison  must  give  him  fruit !  Pah  !  what  absurd- 
ity !     [Retires  back  centre,  and  glotvers  at  Don  Luis.] 
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Alls.     Shall  I  take  3'our  cloak,  sir? 

Davie.     Yes,  by  all  means  take  his  cloak. 

Kate.     He  looks  very  tired,  Alison. 

Alia.  What's  that  to  you?  He's  my  guest,  and 
I  '11  take  care  of  him. 

Kate.  You  need  not  be  so  hot !  I  doubt  I  sha'u't 
hurt  him  with  looking  at  him. 

Davie.  Pulling  caps  over  the  black  rascal  a* read}'. 
Where  *s  my  wounded  arm  now  ?  Mayhap  this  is  the 
very  fellow  that  sliced  it.  Much  does  Alison  care, 
though  to  be  sure  she  does  na  know.  Haughty  minx  ! 
Gin  she  would  not  hear  my  explanations  when  I  wa.s 
ready  to  gie  them,  she  shall  wait  lang  enough  to  hear 
them  now. 

Alls.  How  handsome  he  is  !  What  beautlM  black 
hair! 

Kate.  Troth,  he  sets  off  your  beauty  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  that  red-headed  [^or  sandy-haired,  as  the 
ca^e  may  be']  Cousin  Davie  of  thine.  Put  thy  face 
closer,  and  thy  skin  will  show  whiter. 

Alls,  [walking  across  stage].  My  Cousin  Davie! 
He's  as  much  cousin  to  every  McAllistair  in  the 
clan. 

Kitty.     That  *s  as  true  as  if  I  *d  said  it  myself. 

[Oirls  quarrel^  left  front.] 

Don.  What  beautiful  girls  are  these  that  bloom  on 
Scotland's  rugged  mountains  !  That  black  one  [shrugs 
shoulders']  does  n't  count.  I  can  find  a  thousand  such 
in  Spain.  But  the  fair  one  is  a  jewel  worthy  of  the 
richest  setting  my  ancient  palace  can  afford.  [EiUer 
Daine^  r.] 

Dame.     Wha  hae  ye  gotten  here,  Alison? 
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maker  to  attend  to  this  morning,  and  —  {Enter  Spiers, 
R.)     Ah,  there  he  comes.     You  may  go  now. 

Mr.  Spiers  {comes  to  c.  and  takes  Lottie's  hand). 
Yes,  go  now,  Tim. 

Tim  {aside  as  he  goes).  Och,  yis,  they're  moighty 
fast  to  say,  "go  now,  Tim,"  but,  for  all  their  shlyness, 
it's  meself  knows  well  what  they'll  be  up  to  the  minute 
me  back  is  turrned  on  'em.     {£xit,  r.) 

(Mr.  Spiers  and  Lottie  embrace ;  he  then  leads  her 
to  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  sofa,) 

Mr.  Spiers,  It  did  seem  as  if  you  would  never  get 
down-stairs  this  morning.  But  where  are  your  father 
and  Aunt  Prue  ? 

Lottie.  Oh,  Aunt  Prue  is  somewhere  about.  You 
know  she  and  I  have  long  ago  given  up  trying  to  keep 
track  of  each  other.  In  fact,  she  has  looked  upon  me 
as  something  quite  beyond  her  management  ever  since 
that  day  I  went  off  with  you  and  left  her  sleeping  in  her 
chair. 

Mr.  Spiers.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  about  that. 
How  long  did  she  sleep  there,  do  you  suppose  ? 

Lottie.  Sure  enough,  I  never  told  you  about  that. 
As  soon  as  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  I  ran  up  to  the 
parlor,  and  there  she  was  just  as  I  had  left  her.  It 
was  dinner-time,  you  know,  so  I  was  forced  to  waken 
her.  She  saw  my  street  dress,  looked  at  her  watch, 
and  took  in,  of  course,  how  basely  I  had  deserted  her. 
Poor  auntie,  she  has  merely  pretended  to  look  after 
me  ever  since. 

Mr.  Spiers.     Well,  you   are  in  no  danger  of  not 
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Luis.  Thanks,  kind  dame.  Your  tone  is  kind  and 
speaks  to  my  heart,  though  the  words  that  fall  on  m^' 
ears  I  cannot  understand.  But  the  language  of  hospi- 
tality is  a  language  common  to  all  nations.  It  has 
long  since  spoken  in  the  eyes  of  these  fair  damsels, 
though  their  lips  were  mute. 

Davie.     Dam  sells,  indeed ! 

Dame,  Weel,  aweel.  Fine  words  butter  nae  pars- 
nips. Sit  doon  and  make  j'erseF  ane  o'  us  for  the 
e'enin'. 

Kitty  [to  Davie"] .     Is  n't  that  splendid  ! 

Davie.     Oh,  yes.     Vera  splendid. 

Dame.  Quit  ye.*re  bowin'  and  scrapin',  mon,  and 
make  yerseF  til  hame,  —  as  I  wish  in  my  heart  3'e  were, 
fast  enough. 

Luis.  1  would  that  I  understood  better  the  words  in 
which  3'our  kind  heart  attires  itself,  for  then  could  I 
reply  more  fitly. 

Davie  [crossing  stage"].  Not  a  word  o'  welcome  to 
her  own  brother's  son  and  her  daughter 's  promised  gude- 
man,  and  claverin's  and  compliments  b}'  the  cartload  to  a 
black  Spanish  pirate.  Alison's  head  is  rarely  turned  ;  and 
as  for  Kate,  I  'm  fairly  sick  at  her.  [  Walks  back.  Enter 
Kimmer^  r.,  stands  in  doonvay^  hands  U2)raised.] 

Kimmer.  Weel,  aweel !  The}'  've  caught  ane  of 
'em. 

[Tableau.  —  Don  Luis  and  Dame  bowing  and  curtsey- 
ing^ CENTRE ;  Kimmer  in  open  door^  hands  upraised^ 
LEFT ;  Kitty  leaning  on  Alison's  shoulder^  right,  both 
looking  admiringly  at  Don  Luis.  Davie  in  badcground, 
drawing  pistol.] 

Curtain. 
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JLCrn  II. 

Scene  . — Same .     Enter  Davie ,  right. 

Davie.  I  wonder  has  bonnie  Kitt}'  gone  the  mom. 
Faith,  I  Ve  slept  no  more  than  a  cat,  a  thinking  o'  her 
twa  black  een  the  lee  laiig  night  I  (iood  luck  betide 
my  haste,  and  grant  me  anither  blink  o'  sweet  Kitty's 
bright  e*en  and  dimpling  cheeks.  [^Souiid  of  singing  a 
love  sang  —  Sjxmish  if  2>osmble  —  withont.']  Wha*s 
that  —  the  Don?  [>S'orw/  continues,']  O  Alison  !  Alison  ! 
false  and  fair !     Inconstancy,  thy  name  is  woman  ! 

[_Song  ceases.  Enter  Don  Luis^  folhnred  by  Kitty 
and  Alison^  l.] 

Luis,  Lovely  young  ladies,  I  would  that  it  lay 
within  my  humble  abilities  to  make  some  return  for  the 
kindness  you  have  shown  an  alien,  an  enemy  to  3'our 
native  land.  As  firm  as  Scotia's  mountains,  as  de(»p 
as  her  fathomless  waters,  as  warm  as  her  sunn}'  dells, 
so  firm,  so  deep,  so  warm  have  I  found  the  friendship 
of  Scotia's  hearts,  and  lasting  as  her  deathk  ss  bircli- 
trees  shall  be  ni}'  memory  of  them.  Ah  !  if  in  one  of 
these  constant  hearts  T  could  find  an  abiding  place 
[taking  Alison's  hand'],  —  if  I  might  believe  that  a 
Scottish  heath-flower  would  bloom  in  Spanish  soil ! 

[Davie  pushes  between,] 

Davie.  Enough !  Who  are  you  that  comes  here 
and  proposes  to  transplant  a  heath-flower  in  which,  I 
would  have  you  know,  sir,  I  have  some  interest? 

[Don  folds  arms  and  looks  down  upon  Davie.] 

Luis.  I  am  the  Don  Luis  Campeador.  Who  are 
you? 
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Davie.  I  am  the  betrothed  husband  of  Alison  McAl- 
hstair !     [  Kate  screams.  ] 

Alis,  Why,  no,  Davie.  Indeed,  sir,  we  are  not 
betrothed  —  only  a  sort  of  an  understanding.  [Begins 
to  cry.'\ 

Luis.     Is  this  the  lady  who  is  your  bride? 

Davie,  My  bride  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 
Let  him  who  dare,  gainsay  it ! 

[Kate  covers  face  and  retreats  to  hack  of  stage. "] 

Alis.  What  is  she  crying  for?  Oh,  I  knew  it!  I 
knew  it ! 

[Alison  throws  herself  in  ckair  and  sobs  violently. 
Luis  approaches. '\ 

Luis.     Sweet  and  dear  lady  — 

Davie  [thrusting  himself  hetween"].  Hands  off!  Cow- 
ard !  [Luis  seizes  Davie  by  shoulder  and  wheels  him 
off.  Davie  slaj^s  Don  Luis  across  face  tvith  back  of 
hand.  Luis  dratvs  sword,  Davie  j>resents  pistol.  Don 
puts  up  sword  and  waves  hand  majestically  toward  the 
door."} 

Luui.     Let  us  settle  the  affair  like  gentlemen, 
like   brigands.     Come,  we   cannot  quarrel  before  the 
ladies.     Come,  sir ! 

Davie.  Ane  word,  Alison.  Are  3'ou  not  promised 
to  me?     [Lays  hand  on  her  sJiotdder.'] 

Alis.     Let  me  be,  Davie.     Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  ! 

Luis.  Fair  lady,  I  kiss  your  feet !  Are  you  prom- 
ised to  this  signor,  ni}*  very  dear  friend  ? 

Alis.     Oh,  I  am  so  wretched  ! 

Luis.  My  friend,  we  will  settle  this  simple  affair 
yonder.     Come.     [Exit,  r.] 

[Davie  looks  at  girls.  Both  are  crying  and  do  not 
notice  him.     Exit  Davie  slotvly,  r.] 
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Alis,  [raises  head'] .  Oh,  he  is  gone !  [Looking 
around  wildly,']  Oh,  I  shall  never,  never  see  one  like 
him  again  !  80  handsome,  so  manly,  so  perfect  a  gen- 
tleman, so  noble ! 

Kate  [angrily].  To  my  mind,  that  black  Spaniard 
cannot  hold  a  candle  to  your  own  cousin  Davie. 

Alis,  If  you  admire  my  cousin  Davie  so,  why  don't 
you  take  him  and  keep  him  ?  I  don't  want  him ! 
[Sobs.]  What  did  you  let  him  come  home  at  all  for? 
Why  didn't  you  keep  him  alwaj's  at  C'allooh  Frith? 
Great  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  see  him  !  I  don't  fancy 
cold  scraps  after  other  folk  have  had  the  pick  of  the 
dish. 

Kate.  As  if  I  did  n't  know  a  jealous  woman  when  I 
saw  her  I 

Alis.  [rising].  I'm  not  jealous  !  But  'twas  a  lie  he 
told.  We  are  not  betrothed.  Mother  would  not  let 
us  be  till  the  war  was  closed.     [  Walking  about.] 

Kate.  Well,  the  war  is  closed  now,  and  I  suppose 
you  '11  hold  him  to  his  bargain.  Oh,  Modosty  !  I  'd  be 
ashamed  to  show  that  I  cared  so  much  for  any  man. 
[Crosses  over.] 

Alis.  [stamps].  I  don't  care  for  Davie  !  I  hate 
him! 

Kate  [crossing  ba^ck] .  You  could  n't !  It 's  not  in 
woman's  nature. 

Alis.  [crossing  over].  It's  in  my  nature,  anj-way.  I 
despise  him  !   The  little,  vain,  soft,  conceited,  selfish  — 

Kate  [stamping].      He's  not  selfish,  nor  vain,  nor 

conceited,  and  you  do  not  deserve   to  have   such  a 

cousin !     [Enter  Dame^  r.] 

Dame.     Och,  God  preserve 's  all !   Here  's  murther, 
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murther  on  the  spot.  Lassies,  what  hae  ye  been 
doin*  ? 

Alls,     Murder,  mother? 

Kate,     Who  is  murdered,  auut? 

Dame,  Baith  on  'em !  Och,  wirra,  worra !  wirra, 
worra!  ochone,  ochone !  and  it's  the  wark  o*  ye  twa 
fickle  jauds ! 

Alison  and  Kate  [each  speaking  to  the  other].  Now 
see  what  you  have  done  ! 

Dame,  Kin  and  stop  'em,  lassies !  They  '11  heed 
young  tongues  better  than  auld,  maybe.  Bin  and  stop 
'em  before  waur  comes  o'  't ! 

Alison  and  Kate,     Stop  them  ? 

[Pistol  shot  heard  outside.     Girls  scream,] 

Dame,  Oh,  it's  too  late,  it's  too  late  !  He's  dead, 
he's  dead!  [Thi-ows  apron  over  head^  and  siiiks  into 
chair ^  rocking  haxik  and  forth^  and  crying,  Ochone, 
ochone !] 

Kate,  Davie  !  Davie  !  You  've  killed  him,  Alison  ! 
[Leans  against  wall  as  though  faint  vnth  fear,] 

[Another  pistol  shot  heard,] 

Alis,  [shrieks] .  Oh,  Don  Luis !  [Mvshes  out 
door^  R.] 

[Enter  Luis  supporting  Alison,  whose  face  is  covered 
with  both  hands,  followed  by  Davie,] 

Luis,     Are  3'ou  satisfied  now,  my  good  sir? 

Davie,     To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils. 

Kate  [raising  her  head],  Davie,  Davie,  are  3'ou 
safe?  Are  3'ou  unhurt?  Oh,  tell  me  that  you  are 
alive  !    [Rushes  to  Davie,  and  hangs  about  his  n^ck,] 

Luis  [laufihing,].  Are  3'ou  now  satisfied,  sir?  That 
was  better  than  boring  one  another  through  with  cokl 
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lead.  The  powder  has  not  been  wasted,  since  the  same 
end  is  gained,  I  fancy,  which  was  to  make  this  sweet 
lady  declare  her  preference  — 

Davie.     No,  you  are  mistaken  there,  Don  ! 

Luis  [wavhig  hand  and  shrugging  shovlders'] .  Still, 
are  you  satisfied,  my  dear  friend? 

Davie  [kissing  Kate'} .     Yes,  I  am  satisfied. 

Dame.     Bless  my  auld  een ! 

Tableau, 

Damb.  Luis  and  Auson. 

Davie  and  Kate. 

Curtain. 


[Strathspey  or  Scotch  reel  performed  by  the  actors^ 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manager.'] 

[The  beauty  of  this  play  depends  apon  the  costumes,  which 
should  be  gotten  up  with  as  much  exactness  as  possible.] 


A  PRETTY  PIECE  OP  PROPERTY. 

DromoMted  J^rom  **  The  Lott  Wager,'* 


PABLOB  THSATBXOAI.  IN  THBKK  AOTt 


Mart  Wilton.  Mtra  KabIm 

SoPHiB  Wilton.  Mb.  Karl. 

Katb  Wilton.  Jarvib,  a  SeHrant. 

RussBL  Wilton,  Cousin  to  the  girls. 

Scene  I.  —  Room  with  window.  Enter  Mary  and 
SopJiie  with  arms  entvnned.  Cross  to  window  and 
stand  one  on  either  side. 

Mary  [^speaJchig  as  she  enters'].  So  Riissel  is  gone 
at  last.  How  we  shall  miss  him !  he  has  kept  the  house 
so  lively  all  winter. 

Sophie,  But  we  have  Katie  left,  \VTiat  a  witch 
that  child  is ! 

Mary,  What  a  frolic  she  and  Russel  keep  up ! 
There  goes  the  carriage  around  the  corner.  \^Girls 
wave  handkerchiefs.']     Good  by  to  you,  cousin  ! 

Sophie,  Do  you  know  Katie's  lust  piece  of  mis- 
chief? She  has  wagered  to  play  a  trick  on  Russel 
before  the  week  is  out.     To-day  is  Thursday. 

Mary.  How  can  she,  and  he  a  hundred  miles 
away  ? 

Sophie.     That  is  the  fun  of  it.     Russ  was  congratU' 
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lating  himself  on  getting  away  from  her  practical  jokes, 
and  she  staked  her  gold  chain  against  his  ring  that  she 
woiild  play  him  the  worst  trick  yet  by  Monday. 

Mary.  Three  days !  Trust  her  to  do  it.  She 
would  be  glad  to  win  his  ring. 

[Enter  Kate  laughing.']  I  have  done  it!  I  have 
won  my  wager ! 

Mary  and  Sophie.     What  do  you  mean,  child? 

Kate.  You  see,  papa  asked  me  to  look  over  the 
letter  of  introduction  he  had  written  for  Coz  to  give 
Mr.  Karl.  I  was  all  alone  in  the  library,  and  —  I  could 
not  help  it — I  wrote  a  parody  on  it.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sophie.     A  parody,  Kate? 

Kate.  Yes.  You  have  heard  that  Mr.  Karl  has  a 
beautiful  daughter,  Myra?  Well,  I  wrote  that  Russ 
was  in  search  of  a  w(/fe,  instead  of  a  farm.  Wherever 
papa  wrote ' '  land  "  or  "  estate,"  I  wrote ' '  wife."  Was  n*t 
it  fun  !  I  did  not  mean  the  letter  to  go,  really ;  but  I  had 
only  just  signed  it  with  a  great  flourish  when  in  came 
papa  with  Russel  himself,  picked  up  the  letter,  slipped 
it  into  an  envelope,  sealed  it  and  gave  it  to  Coz  right 
before  my  face  and  eyes,  and  I  could  not  say  a  word. 
Oh,  my !  I  have  certainly  won  the  ring,  and  won  it 
so  easily.     What  fun ! 

Mary.  Yes,  but  lost  something  worth  more.  'Twas 
scarcely  politic  in  you  to  send  Cousin  Russel  elsewhere 
to  find  a  wife,  Katie. 

Kate.  What !  you  do  not  suppose  that  Myra  Karl, 
if  she  has  the  spirit  of  a  fly,  would  accept  a  man  who 
asks  for  her  as  he  would  for  a  house-lot  ?  Of  course 
she  will  give  him  a  flat  refusal.  But  I  never  once 
thought  of  sending  the  letter,  truly ;  I  only  wanted  to 
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read  it  to  Russ,  just  to  tease  him.  You  need  not  look 
so  sober,  Mary  ;  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  Russ, — would 
rather  have  his  ring  than  his  hand,  any  day.  Sophie 
is  the  one  to  feel  disturbed,  she  has  tried  to  get  him  so 
hard.     [^Bell  rinys.^     There 's  the  tea-bell. 

Sophie.     I,  Katie  !     'V\Tiat  do  you  mean  ? 

Mary  [^asi'de^.  Oh,  I  can  see  through  a  knot-hole 
if  'tis  big  enough.  As  you  saw  no  way  of  getting 
Russel's  hand,  you  tried  for  his  ring,  ah  ? 

Kate.  Oh,  pshaw !  I  tell  you,  Mary,  I  don't  care 
for  Russ.     [^Exit  girls."] 

Music* 


Scene  II. — Mr.  KarVs  parlor.  Table  with  books,  two 
chairs.  Enter  Mr.  Karl  with  visiting  card  and 
letter  J  servant  following. 

Jarvis.     Shall  I  show  the  gentleman  uj),  sir? 

Mr.  Karl  {_sits  and  reads  lettei-^.  Ah,  from  my  old 
college  chum,  Wilton,  as  I  live.  Remarkable  change 
in  his  hand\^Titing,  but  time  alters  us  all.  Haven't 
heard  from  him  for  twenty  years.  Well,  well,  a  cool 
request,  upon  my  word !  Nephew  wants  a  wife,  and 
has  heard  I  have  a  pretty  daughter  with  lots  of  money. 
Wants  me  to  aid  him  with  my  well-kuown  experience 
in  such  matters.  AVhat  does  the  rascal  mean  ?  Jar\'is  ! 
[Yes,  sir.]  Go  kick  the  impudent  young  rascal  out 
of  the  house.  [Yes,  sir.]  No,  stop  a  bit.  [Yes, 
sir.]  Need  n't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  I  '11  see  what  Myra 
says.  An  excellent  famil3%  those  Wiltons.  This  letter 
is  just  like  Job  Wilton  ;  he  had  singular  notions,  always. 
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Rather  hard  understanding  such  matters,  but  there  ii 
nothing  like  a  dash  of  originality  in  ttiis  world.  If  the 
lK)y  is  rich,  aud  Myra  has  no  objection — might  as  well 
see  him.     Jarvis,  show  the  young  gentleman  up. 

Jarvis.  Yes,  sir.  \JExit,  Be-enter  with  JRtiasel 
W.^     Mr.  Watou,  sir.     [^ari^.] 

Mr.  KarL  Happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Wilton.  Take 
a  seat,  sir. 

B.  TF.  I  have  thought  some  of  settling  in  this 
vicinity,  Mr.  Karl,  aud  m}'  uncle  telling  me  that  you 
had  a  valuable  piece  of  property  you  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  part  with,  I  have  called  to  see  it. 

Mr.  K,  [cmcZe].  Piece  of  property!  Really,  sir, 
this  is  a  very  strange  request.  One  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  answer  definitely  on  so  short  notice. 

R.  W.  Certainly  not ;  I  have  no  wish  to  hurry  you. 
Still,  I  am  rather  anxious  to  see  it  for  mj'self.  If  you 
will  favor  me  with  a  brief  description  of  the  prominent 
features  of — 

Mr.  K.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  What  do  you 
mean? 

R,  W.  Why,  sir,  it  is  best  not  to  be  too  precipitous 
in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  As  its  present 
owner,  you  know  its  chief  merits. 

Mr.  K.  \asidiA\  If  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
rising  generation,  they  are  about  as  impudent  a  set  of 
jackanapes  as  I  want  to  see.  But  I  owe  something  to 
my  long  friendship  with  Job  Wilton ;  I  won't  turn  the 
puppy  out  of  door  yet  awhile. 

R.  W.     I  suppose  it  is  healthy. 

Mr.  K.     What 's  healthy  ? 

R.    W.    Your  property.     Sometimes  on  these  low 
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grounds  diseases  are  apt  to  prevail.     I  wish  to  be  caU' 
tious  iu  my  selection. 

3/r.  K.  [starting  vp].  Do  you  think  Myra  has  the 
fe\'er  and  ague  ?  [  Walks  across  stage] ,  I  *11  send  my 
daughter  to  you,  yoiiiig  man  ;  that  will  settle  the  busi- 
ness at  once,  sir,  at  once.     [Exit.] 

R.  W,  Well,  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
locality  are  rather  odd,  to  say  the  least.  T  came  to 
consult  an  old  gentleman  about  purchasing  land  of  him, 
and  he  bounces  out  of  the  room  and  sends  his  daugh- 
ter. What  on  earth  I  *m  to  say  to  her,  I  'd  like  to 
know.     I  hate  strong-minded,  business  women. 

[Takes  up  a  book  a }i(l  reads.  Enter  Myra,  Stands 
looking  at  him.] 

Myra  [  asid^] .  What  an  idea  !  To  be  put  on  exhi- 
bition like  one  of  papa's  prize  oxen  1  He  has  a  splen- 
did irustache. 

R.  W.  [looks  up.  throws  down  book.  Aside],  She 
does  n't  look  strong-minded. 

Myra  [aside.]  Beautiful  Spanish  eyes.  [Sitsdowti^ 
blushing.] 

R.  W.  [glances  at  her].  Really,  quite  pretty  and 
modest.  Hem !  \''ery  fine  weather  we  are  having, 
Miss  Karl. 

Myra  [archly].  Yes,  sir.  Onl}'  it  is  threatening 
rain,  and  quite  windy. 

R,  W,  Ah,  yes !  T  believe  3'ou  are  right.  Your 
father  has  a  fine  place. 

Myra,  I  think  so.  Oh,  there  is  a  lovelj'  cedar 
grove  on  the  knoll  across  the  river.  Father  wants  to 
sell  it.     It's  too  bad,  'tis  so  beautiful ! 

R,  W,     I  may  wish  to  become  the  purchaser.     I 
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tfaiok  I  will  look  at  it.     Your  father  has  told  you  that 
I  have  an  idea  of  settling  here  ? 

Myra  [oonfu8ediy\  Oh,  yes,  sir!  oh,  yes!  he  has 
told  me  so.     \_A  long  pause,"] 

R,  W.  Will  3'ou  mention  to  your  father  that  I  will 
call  to  see  him  about  this  matter  to-morrow  morning. 
Miss  Karl?     \^Rise8,'\ 

{_Myra  jumps  up  and  runs  from  the  room  in  confu- 
sion.'] 

R.  W.  Very  singular  family.  I  can't  understand 
them.  But  she  is  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl,  though 
so  bashfhl.  I  shall  certainly  take  an  early  morning 
walk  through  that  grove  of  cedars  to-morrow,  and 
judge  of  her  taste.     [^ExU.] 

Music, 


Scene  III.  — Same,     Enter  Mr.  Karl,  followed  by  Rus- 

sel  WUton. 

R.  W.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  seen  the  property  in  ques- 
tion, and  am  perfectly  delighted.  A  fine,  healthy 
investment ;  no  disease  about  it,  I  should  judge.  But 
then,  it  is  not  what  I  call  low.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
take  a  second,  more  thorough  inspection,  in  your  soci- 
ety, sir,  if  3'ou  please. 

Mr.  K.  Really,  Mr.  Wilton,  my  daughter  has  not 
come  down  staira  yet. 

R.  W.  [aside].  What  has  his  daughter  to  do  about 
It? — Of  course  I  will  wait  a  convenient  time  for  30U, 
sir.  I  noticed  considerable  natural  roughness,  but  I 
presume  there  is  susceptibility  to  improvement.     A 
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little  judicious  cultivation  will  doubtless  accomplish 
wonders. 

Mr.  jBT.  \_angrily'].  Let  me  tell  you,  3'oung  man, 
that  I  consider  my  — 

R.  W.  [^aside] .  What  a  touchy  old  fellow !  I  am 
determined,  sir,  to  secure  this  rural  gem  at  any  price. 
What  is  the  sum  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  K.  Upon  m}'  word,  you  talk  as  if  this  was  a 
mere  matter  of  business.     What  sum  do  I  ask? 

R,  W.  That  is  the  way  I  have  heretofore  been 
accustomed  to  treat  such  affairs,  sir. 

3/r.  K,  Heretofore  !  You  have  been  accustomed  ! 
And  pray,  sir,  how  many  such  little  affairs  have  you 
had  on  your  hands  ? 

R.  W.  Oh,  several.  I  am  not  so  inexperienced  as 
3'ou  suppose. 

Mr.  K.  Aren*t  you  ashamed  to  confess  it,  you 
puppy  ? 

R.  ^V.     No,  sir ;  why  should  I  be  ? 

Mr.  K.  Get  out  of  my  house,  you  j'oung  reprobate  I 
To  come  here  and  offer  to  buy  my  daughter  as  if  she 
were  a  patch  of  potatoes?  Clear  out,  I  say!  Come, 
start! 

R.  W.     Your  daughter,  Mr.  Karl? 

Mr.  K.     Yes,  my  daughter,  you  young  jackanapes. 

R.  W.  But  I  'm  not  bargaining  for  your  daughter, 
Mr.  Karl ;  I  'm  bargaining  for  that  land  across  the 
river. 

Mr,  K.  Oh,  yes,  a  fine  story.  But  let  me  tell  you 
that  3'our  uncle's  letter  has  informed  me  of  your  atro- 
cious designs. 

Mr.  K.     Will  you  allow  me  to  see  the  letter,  sir? 
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3f/*.  JT.  {_pul!8  letter  from  pocket  and  throws  to  R. 
W"  ].  Read  that,  sir.  [i?.  W,  reads  and  laughs.']  It 
is  no  laughing  matter,  not  at  all ! 

R,  W.  We  are  all  the  victims  of  a  ridiculous  mis- 
take, Mr.  Karl.  M3'  uncle  never  wrote  this  letter. 
'Tis  the  work  of  my  mischievous  Cousin  Kate.  The 
genuine  document  must  have  been  left  behind. 

Mr.  K.     And  you  did  not  come  to  look  for  a  wife? 

R.  W.     I  came  to  purchase  real  estate. 

Mr,  K.  What !  Here 's  mj'  liand,  boy  !  I  'm  heart- 
ily ashamed  of  the  opprobrious  names  I  have  called 
you.  But  Myra  and  I  thought  you  were  after  her,  and 
I  didn*t  like  vour  manners.  Here  comes  the  little 
minx  ;  I  must  go  tell  her  what  a  blunder  I  've  made. 

\Knter  Myra  with  flowers  m  her  hand.  Stops ^ 
embarrassed. ] 

R.  W.  Sta}',  sir.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  the 
necessary  explanations  myself?  Perhaps,  having  se- 
lected a  home,  I  may  enter  into  business-like  negotia- 
tions for  a  charming  young  wife  to  preside  over  it, 
and  the  same  person  may  furnish  both  home  and  wife, 
if  he  wiU. 

Mr.  K.  As  you  please,  my  lad  ;  I  give  my  consent. 
\^R.  W.  approaches  Myra.]  That  will  atone  for  my 
villanous  treatment  awhile  ago.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  good 
joke  as  I  ever  heard.  Fine-looking  young  fellow,  too  ; 
]M3Ta  must  fancy  him. 

[J/r.  Karl  rubs  his  hands  and  vudks  up  and  down 
stage,  watching  Wilton  and  Myrn,  and  uttering  delighted 
exclamations.  Wilton  talks  in  dvmb  show,  and  takin'j 
flowers  one  by  one,  arranges  them  in  her  hair.  Myn 
retains  the  last,  which  shefnste)LS  in  his  button-hole.  JIc 
leads  her  to  Mr.  K.] 
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Mr,  K.     Well,  my  lad,  what  does  she  say? 

22.  TT.  She  says,  sir,  that  she  has  no  serious  objeo* 
tions. 

{Myrd  piUls  away  her  Jiand  and  runs  off  stage.'] 

Mr,  K.  Here,  you  witch ;  why  don't  you  ask  your 
pa's  consent?     [^ExhU."] 

R,  W.  [^soliloquizing'].  Well,  Cousin  Kate,  you  have 
fairly  won  your  wager.  Hope  you  will  enjoy  the  wear- 
ing of  my  ring,  and  be  pleased  at  the  successfhl  termi- 
nation of  your  little  joke.  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied. 
[ExU.] 

MmiBic. 


THE  LOVER'S  STRATAGEM. 


A  PAJtU)R  PLAY   IN   SIX  SCENES. 


CHARACT£RS : 

SijUiRE  HixsDALE A  rich  bachelor. 

KowLAi^D His  nephew,  just  from  college. 

Nathalie  Gwynne        A  cottage-girl,  Uowland's  sweetheart. 

Mother  Gwynne Grandmother  to  Nathalie. 

Stella  Murdoch An  authoress. 

Madoe Maid  to  Stella. 

Scene  I.  —  Parlor  at  Hinsdale  Hall.  Stage  set  with  two  en- 
trances, Mr.  Hinsdale  ami  Rowland  discovered,  reading, 
at  opposite  sides  of  stage. 

Squire  [throtcs  down  paper^  yaw)is\  Rowland, 
what  a  life  we  are  leading  here ! 

How,  [laying  daicn  book."]  It  is  both  quiet  and 
pleasant,  ancle.     [Hesimies  reading,'] 

Squire,  Pleasant !  Quiet !  I  say,  Rowland,  look 
at  me! 

Haw,  You  are  looking  finely  this  morning.  I  never 
saw  you  appear  better.  Your  countenance  is  as  smooth 
and  fresh  as  at  sixteen.  I  believe  it  is  your  continual 
flow  of  benevolence,  and  liabitual  good  liumor,  that  — 

Sg,  Biih !  have  n't  you  eyes  ?  I  say,  look  at  nie  I 
[How,  flings  book  on  table,  and  yawns.]  Can't  you 
see  how  withered  I  am?    Old  before  my  tiuie? 

How,     Withered,  uncle!     Not  a  bit.     You  weigh 
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more  Uwlay  than  cvei-  before  in  your  iile.  Three  hun- 
dred, if  you  weigh  a  pound.     [^LaughsJ^ 

Sq,  Bloated,  boy,  Moated  !  Ionian  unhappy,  mis- 
erable ohl  fellow.     \_Ilises  and  walks  abotit  statue.'] 

liow,[laughin(j.\     Miserable!   You! 

Sq.  [standing  ojyjjositn  Jloic,^  with  hands  ander  coat- 
tails.'\  The  consequence  of  living  all  ray  days  a  bach- 
elor! You  see  how  bitterly  I  repent  it,  don't  you? 
Of  coui*8e  you  do ;  you  cainiot  help  it ;  and  I  advise 
you  to  take  warning  by  my  unhappy  fate.  [7iVir. 
hutghs,']  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  and  I  desire  you  to 
be  serious,  for,  mind  you,  Rowland,  I  have  taken  it 
into  my  head  to  many  you  off ! 

Row,  [surjrrised .]     Sho ! 

Sq.  Astonished,  are  you?  It  is  full  time  your  con- 
dition  was  bettered. 

Itow.  Wliy,  uncle,  how  can  it  be  bettered  ?  Living 
in  the  sunshine  of  your  bounty,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
tented. 

Sq.  Are  you?  Well,  I  am  not!  [Walks  about 
stage,']  Look  you !  what  good  is  it  to  me  to  keep  you 
here,  indulging  you  in  idleness  ?  It  is  no  comfort  to 
ine,  but  I  menu  you  shall  be.  You  shall  get  married  ; 
you  shall  bring  a  young  and  liandsome  wife  home  to 
the  Hall.  We  want  some  one  to  make  music  for  us, — 
some  one  to  wake  the  dusty  echoes  with  her  meny 
laugh,  —  some  one  to  cheer  these  old  rooms  with  her 
sparkling  eyes,  to  make  the  whole  house  light  and 
bright  with  the  radiance  of  her  smiles.  [Raw,  laughs,] 
What  now  ?  [sharply J] 

Row,     O  uncle  !     You  are  so  romantic  I 

Sq.  [sits  dotrn  heavilg.]     Romantic !     I  don't  know 
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as  I  ever  was  so  sensible  in  my  life.      I  am  in  good 
earnest,  at  an}'  rate.     I  nay  you  shall  get  married ! 

Row.     That  I  will. 

Sq,     And  I  have  picked  you  out  a  wife. 

Row.     No ! 

Sq.     Yes,  I  have. 

Roio.  Whew!  Really,  Uncle  Hinsdale,  I  think,  by 
good  riglits  — 

Sq.  I  ought  to  choose  for  you !  Now,  see  here ! 
you  care  no  more  for  one  woman  than  another ;  t!ieu 
let  my  experience  and  taste  dictate.  You  will  admire 
my  choice.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  looked  for 
Iwauty.     Of  course  you  desire  your  wife  beautiful  ? 

Roto.     Yes,  and  — 

Sq.     And  spirited  ? 

Row.     Certainly,  provided  — 

Sq.     And  intelligent  ? 

Row.     Of  coui*se,  but  — 

Sq.     Talented  and  rich  ! 

Row.  Oh  !  as  to  that,  I  do  not  think  wealth  of  con- 
sequence. 

Sq.  Then  leave  my  house  this  instant!  If  wealth 
is  of  no  consequence  to  you,  I  will  make  some  one  my 
heir  who  can  appreciate  its  benefits. 

Row.     But  in  a  wife  — 

Sq.  Gold  never  comes  amiss.  Get  a  rich  wife,  if 
you  can  ;  if  you  cannot,  that  altors  the  case.  Now  the 
lady  I  have  chosen  j possesses  all  these  excellent  (piali- 
ties  —  beauty,  spirit,  intelligence,  accomplishments, 
talents  —  and  is  —  rich  !  \_Row.  walks  about  stage.'] 
What  more  could  a  happy  fellow  wish  ? 

Row,    A  little  love. 
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jSq,  If  you  cannot  love  Miss  Stella  Murdoch  you 
are  not  capable  of  loving  any  woman. 

lioic.  [^stops  ayhast.']     Stella  Murdoch  ! 

Sq,  [ri8ing.'\  She  is  the  woman  to  make  you  a  good 
wife.  \^Rubs  hands.']  She  will  have  you ;  go  and 
offer  yourself  :is  soon  as  you  j)leaso.  Despatcli ! 
\_Exit^  L.] 

Horn,  \%oalkinfj  Ixich  and  forth,]  Marriage!  and 
to  Miss  Murdoch  !  It  is  terrible  !  terrible  to  contem- 
plate !  No,  no.  \_St7'ikes  forehead,]  I'll  elope  with 
Nathalie  first.  But  then  that  won't  do  ;  uncle  would 
never  forgive  nio.  If  I  had  the  least  bit  of  property  I 
could  call  my  own,  it  would  be  a  different  thing.  But 
to  disobey  Uncle  Hinsdale  would  be  to  turn  myself  out 
of  doors.  That  would  be  far  from  bettering  my  con- 
dition. Still,  I  cannot  give  u])  Nathalie!  I  must  jire- 
tend  to  pU?nse  uncle,  nnd  liiid  some  means  of  escape. 
Marry  Miss  Murdoch  !  [^Shrugs  shoulders,]  Never ! 
[Exit^  R.] 

CURTAIN. 


Scene  II.  —  A  room  in  Mother  Gwynne^s  cottage.      Enter  L. 
Nathalie^  with  Jlotvers,     Flings  straw  bonnet  on  table,  and, 
leaning  against  ity  shakes  her  forefinger  at  Rowland,  who 
follows. 

N^ath.  You  have  looked  so  sober  j;ll  the  while  we 
were  gatliering  the  flowei-s.  Now  I  will  i)]ay  father 
confessor  to  vou.     Come,  commence. 

Jioic,  \hendi7ig  one  knee,]  Father,  dear  father,  I  've 
come  to  confess. 

mt/i.     Well,  child,  well. 
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How.  [*Md(fe/i/y.]  To  speak  the  truth,  fair  con- 
fessor, my  reason  for  calling  this  morning  was  to  tell 
you  —  that  I  am  —  going  —  away,  and  I  shall  not  see 
you  again  —  until  to-morrow. 

Nath,  Oh,  how  you  startled  me !  It  sounds  so  sol- 
emn,—  I  am  going  away.  I  shall  not  see  you  again. 
But,  until  to-morrow,  changes  it  entirely.  You  will 
tell  me  where  you  are  going,  of  course. 

JRov).  Would  you  think  it  ?  Uncle  has  determined 
I  shall  marry,  and  I  am  going  to  court  Miss  Stella 
Murdoch.  You  have  heard  of  her,  perhaps.  She  comes 
to  our  church  sometimes. 

Nath,    Why,  Rowland,  what  jest  are  you  having  ? 

Mow,  It  is  no  jest.  I  am  in  earnest.  There  is 
nothing  out  of  the  way  in  my  courting  Miss  Murdoch, 
is  there?  I  shall  pay  her  my  addresses  and  offer  her 
my  hand.     Ah!  what  is  this,  —  my  Nathalie  in  tears? 

Nath,  [hiding  her  face,']  Oh,  you  have  been  very 
kind,  —  like  a  brother  to  me  ;  and  when  you  are  mar- 
ried—  and  bring  a  —  a  wife  —  to  the  Hall  —  I  shall 
have  no  one  to  read  to  me  any  longer.  [  Goes  hurriecUi/ 
across  the  stage  and  puts  jlowers  in  broion  pitcJier  on 
shdf  B.]. 

JRo\o,  [JbUowing,']  Nathalie,  dear  Nathalie,  is  this 
all  ?  Say  you  love  me,  Nathalie ;  that  you  would  die  of 
jealousy  if  I  should  marry  Miss  Murdoch.  [  Takes  her 
hand^  she  withdraws  it,] 

Nath.  Mr.  Rowland,  I  never  thought  you  would 
trifle  with  any  one's  feelings  in  this  way.  [  Covers  face 
and  sobs^ 

Row,  Nathalie,  darling  Nathalie,  forgive  me.  I 
had  no  intention  of  trifling  with  your  feelings,  for  I 
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love  you.     My  heart  is  yours,  my  whole  life  at  your 
command. 

Nath.  Ah,  what  can  I  believe?  You  contradict 
yourself.  If  you  love  me,  how  can  you  offer  yourself 
to  Miss  Murdoch  ? 

lioir,  I  love  you  to  please  myself.  I  offer  myself 
to  Miss  Murdoch  to  please  my  uncle. 

Kath,  \conies  dowJiJ^  I  thought  you  were  a  man  of 
principle  and  honor. 

How,  [^foUoiriiigJ]  You  misunderstood,  Kathalic. 
I  sh^U  offer  myself  to  Miss  Murdoch,  for  I  must  obey 
my  uncle.  \^Xath,  sighs  and  moves  off  J]  But  I  swear 
never  to  marry  unless  —  [^  falls  on  one  knee  and  pos- 
sesses himself  of  her  hand^  your  hand,  Nathalie,  is  the 
reward  of  my  true  love.  You  or  no  one,  Nathalie, 
darling,  shall  be  my  wife.  Dearest,  shall  not  this  sweet 
reward  be  mine? 

Nath,  [^smihs  and  places  both  hajids  in  hisJ]  Dear 
Rowland,  I  am  yours.  \^Iiow,  kisses  hands  and  rises. ^ 
Yet  to  me  you  speak  in  riddh's.     [^Sit/hs,^ 

Jiow.  To  be  plain,  then,  sweetheart,  my  uncle's 
will  is  a  rock  of  adamant  to  me.  lie  orders,  and  I 
must  obey.  So  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to 
offer  mvself  to  Miss  Murdoch.  She  will  refuse  me. 
Then  I  am  free,  and  by  degrees  I  can  bring  Uncle 
Hinsdale  to  think  more  favorably  of  you. 

Nath,     But  this  fair  lady  may  not  refuse  you. 

How,     De])end  upon  it,  she  will. 

JVath.     Ah,  how  can  she ! 

Jiotc,  [^2)htc€s  arm  around  tcaist  and  crosses  staged] 
Little  one,  I  shall  not  woo  her  as  I  do  you. 

JS^ath,     But  if  you  should  forget  that  you  were  ad- 
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21  Jatce  in  ©ne  9ct 


CHARACTERS. 


BSLLA 

Lou 

Ella 

Mary 

Emily 

Grace 

Julia 

Fannie  J 


The  young  lady  hostess 


Young  ladies y  residents  of  the  same  town  and 
acquainted  with  each  other.  They  are  also 
Bella^s  guests. 


COSTUMES. 


Any  tasteful  dresses  that  may  be  suitably  worn  at  a  small 
evening  party.  Hats  and  wraps  are  worn  on  entering.  The 
latter  should  of  course  correspond  with  the  season,  and  are 
to  be  laid  aside  at  the  proper  time. 
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[^SifjJiS  and  covers  her  face  with  07ie  ha7id.^  But,  oh  I 
I  love  him  so  I  cannot  give  liim  up.  But  suppose  I 
have  to;  suj>posc  he  fails,  and  Miss  Murdoch  accepts 
him.  Oh,  dear!  \_Sitii  lout  in  thougid,  With(yiit.^ 
Nathalie!  Nathalie!  \^Enter  grandmother  with  big 
basket^]     Nathalie,  child ! 

\_  Nathalie  springs  ?//>,  drops  her  book,  and  comes 
dowfi^  R.  Gramhnother  jricks  xtp  book,  setting  basket 
07i  taMeJ] 

Grand,     What  have  you  here,  a  book  ? 

Hath,  [aside.']     Oh  !  I  forgot  the  book  ! 

Grand.  Has  the  young  Squire  been  here  this  morn- 
ing? [Nath,  hangs  her  head.']  Child,  child  !  [Grand, 
sinks  into  chair,  l.]  You  '11  bring  my  grey  haii-s  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave!  What  do  you  expect,  a  rich 
young  man  like  him,  heir  of  Hinsdale  Hall,  caring  for 
a  cottage  girl  like  you  ?  You  are  crazy,  crazy.  And 
so  am  I,  to  let  this  tiling  go  on !  I  '11  send  you  off. 
I  '11  go  now  !     [Starts  vp>.     Kath,  crosses  stage.] 

JVath.  But,  grandma,  won't  you  tell  me  w^here 
you  '11  send  me  first  ?     Maybe  I  '11  not  want  to  go. 

[  Grand,  comes  down  l.] 

Grand.  Not  want  to  go,  you  huzzy!  Not  want 
to  go !  I  '11  tell  you  where.  I  'm  going  to  ask  the 
Squire  to  get  you  a  i)lace  as  waiting-maid  to  some  fine 
lady. 

Nath.  [clasps  her  hands.]     0,  grandma,  grandma ! 

Grand.  And  why  not,  i)ray?*  Now  there  is  Miss 
Murdoch,  at  the  Oaks  — 

Nath.  Oh !  [Aside.]  I  must  coax  her  a  little. 
[Alaud.]  I  would  not  go  this  morning,  grandma;  it 
is  a  long  walk  to   the   Hall.     Wait   until   afternoon. 
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[Comes  to  untie  her  bomiet  strings.']  Hadn't  you 
better? 

Grand,  [sinks  into  cJutirJ]  Yes,  I  will,  for  I  am 
tired.     My  walk  was  long  for  my  old  legs. 

Nath,  [taking  off  hei*  bonnet  and  red  cloak,'] 
Grandma,  what  would  you  do  without  your  little 
Nathalie?  Who  would  pick  your  cherries  and  cress, 
and  hunt  your  eggs,  if  I  was  gone  away  ?  Who  will 
do  up  your  caps,  now  your  eye-sight  fails  you  so? 
Ah !  mother !  [pats  hei*  tender  her  chin.]  I  know 
you'll  not  be  sending  away  your  little  one.  You  was 
only  in  fun,  was  n't  you  ? 

Chrand.  Well,  well ;  w^e  '11  see  about  it.  My  mar- 
keting bothered  me,  child,  and  that  made  me  cross. 
[Rises  and  goes  to  table.  Nath.  takes  bonnet  and  cloak 
out  B.,  carrgi?ig  off  book.]  What  shall  I  do  with  that 
child?    Nathalie! 

Nath.  [stepping  back  into  room,]     Yes,  grandma. 

Grand.  One  thing  is  certain.  You  don't  see 
young  Hinsdale  any  more ;  now  mind  that !  There, 
take  away  the  things. 

Nath.    Yes,  grandma.     [£!xit,  r.] 

Grajid.  [fiLSsing  among  packages  in  basket^  That 
child  does  with  me  just  as  she  pleases.  H'm  !  H'lii ! 
But  I  will  not  have  her  seeing  that  young  Squire  so 
much.     [Enler  Nath.] 

Nath.  Why  do  you  hate  Mr.  Rowland  so,  grand- 
ma? 

Grand.  I  don't  hate  him,  child  ;  but  I  say  he 's  not 
a  fitting  one  to  be  hanging  around  here  so  much.  I  've 
nothing  against  him  but  his  high  birth  — 

Nath.    And  that  he  can't  help,  grandma. 
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Grand,  It  is  all  well  enough,  unless  he  begins 
making  love  to  you,  child ;  but  that  I  will  not  have. 

Nath,  [taking  basketJ]  I  '11  make  you  a  cup  of  tea, 
presently.     \_lCxit,'] 

Grayid,  No,  I  won't  have  the  Squire  making  love 
to  his  little  foster-sister.  She  must  go  away.  I'll 
start  her  now.  [  Crosses  stage,']  Dear,  dear,  what  can 
I  do  without  her?  I'll  wait  a  bit  till  I  get  rested. 
[tSits^  R.]  I  'II  wait  till  she  's  drawn  the  tea.  Dear 
child,  the  cottage  would  be  lonely  without  her.  I  '11 
let  matters  stand  awhile,  and  see  how  they  work. 
Hurry  mai*s  more  than  it  makes. 

CURTAIN. 


Scene  III.  —  Miss  MurdocWs  sanctum.  Table,  floor,  and 
chairs  strewn  with  books,  manuscript,  etc.  Madge  dusting. 
Window  with  long  curtains,  u.     Entrance,  L. 

Madge,  Mercy!  what  a  clutter!  I  wish  that  I 
might  sweep  up  a  bit.  I'll  just  tidy  the  table. 
[Looks  over  majiuscript.']  I  wonder  what  Miss  Stella 
is  writing  now  ?  Something  or  other  about  the  trees, 
and  the  moon,  and  how  somebody  is  in  love  with  some- 
body, and  somebody  else  is  in  love  with  the  same 
somebody —  Gracious!  If  there  she  isn't  coming 
now,  reading  her  new  piece  of  nonsense.  I'll  hide, 
and  find  out  which  was  the  somebody  tliat  somebody 
loved. 

[Madge  hides  in  long  loindow  curtains,  leaving 
feather  duster  lying  on  tcthle.  Miss  S.  enters  loith 
ma7niscri2)t    in  hand.       On  her  right  forefinger  is 
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painted  a  conspicuous  blacJ:  stain.     As  she  recites^  she 

stands  by  talle^  and  mechaniculbj  grasps  duster^  waving 

in  gestictdatio7i^  at  which  Madge  peeps  out  and  laughs. 

Her  hair  and  dress  are  in  disorder. '\ 

Miss  S.  \reads2 : 

**  Love  in  itself  is  very  good, 
But  'tis  by  no  means  solid  food ; 
Ani  ere  their  honeymoon  is  o'er, 
They'll  find  they  wanted  something  more." 

That  is  juRt  what   I    \vaiite<l.     Beautiful,  beautiful ! 
1I<)\^  finely  I  am  progressing.     I  hope  no  one  will  dis- 
turb my  writing  this  afternoon.    With  the  Countess  of 
"Winchester  I  would  feign  implore :  — 
[^Becites.'} 

"  Give  me,  O  indulgent  Fate, 

Give  me,  yet  l)efore  I  die, 
A  sweet,  but  absolute  retreat, 

'Mong  paths  so  lost,  and  trees  so  high, 
That  the  world  may  ne'er  invade 
Thro*  sueh  windings,  and  such  shade, 

My  unshaken  liberty.'* 

But  this  will  not  finish  my  poem.  Ah!  yes!  My 
jKieni!  In  the  second  edition  of  my  book,  —  ahem! 
that  is,  when  the  jxK^m  is  written  and  the  first  edition 
sold, — I  shall  have  a  lithograph  of  myself,  that  the 
world,  in  seeing  it,  may  say,  "Gifted  and  worshipped 
one,  genius  and  grace  play  in  each  motion,  and  beam 
in  thy  face.''  [^Sits  and  looks  oner  manuscript.'}  Lvt 
nie  see;  where  was  I?  Oh!  Susalinc  Jeannette  Abi- 
gail Marie  Dickeraon  is  about  to  answer  Alphonso 
Goothe  James  John  Gerry,  who  is  down  on  his  knee. 
[  Tosses  head."]  I  'd  never  marry  a  man  who  did  not 
go  down  on  both  knees  before  me. 
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Madge  [_2Jeepin(/  okQ,     Do   you   hear   her?    And 
she  'd  jump  at  the  chance  if  anybody  would  offer. 
Miss  jS,  [reads'] : 

Love  I  O  young  love ! 
Why  hast  thou  not  security?    Thou  art 
Like  a  bright  river  on  whose  course  the  weeds 
Are  thick  and  heavy.     Briars  are  on  its  banks, 
And  jagge<l  stones  and  rocks  are  'niid  its  waves. 

[Writes.]  Susaline  must  bhish.  "O'er  pallid  lip,  and 
cheek,  and  brow,  rush  up  the  burning  flood."  Then 
Alphouso  Goethe  says,  "Oh  thou  resplendent  one, 
whose  — " 

[Madge  rushes  in,] 

Madge,  There 's  a  man,  a  young  man,  just  arcoming 
up  the  avenue,  all  dressed  uj),  and  you  look  so.  Let 
me  fix  you  up  a  little.  [Runs  and  looks  out  of 
window,] 

Miss  S,  A  man!  and  what  of  that?  Are  men  so 
scarce  that  we  should  gnze  at  them  like  gaping  fools  at 
some  low  juggler  clown  ? 

Madge  [fetches  tcellr^rorn  coinh  and  brush  from  toin- 
doW'Seat],  O  Miss  Stella !  Do  stoj)  your  nonsense, 
and  let  me  make  you  look  like  other  folks.  [Ptdls  out 
hair-pins^  letting  hair  fall  over  Miss  S.^s  shoulders. 
Miss  S,  rises  abruptly,] 

Miss  S.    Fair  looks  are  naught,  and  decorations  vain. 

Madge.  But  common  decency  is  something.  Come 
let  me  fix  your  hair.  [  Tries  to  draio  her  into  chair. 
Miss  S,  comes  dovm  stage^  flinging  hair  back  from 
her  face.] 

Miss  S,  Let  my  hair  be.  When  young  men  call, 
they  call  on  me,  not  on  my  hair. 
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Madf/e  \jtrranging  her  dress'].  But  thoy  —  [^Aside,'] 
Whnt  shall  I  do  ?  lAioud.]  They  'd  like  —  [Beff 
rings,"]  Oh  dear!  there's  the  bell.  Yoii  sit  down; 
I  '11  run  tell  the  footman  to  h«'ive  him  wait  till  I  dresM 
vour  hair. 

Migi  S.  [in  a  stately  maimer,]  Go  and  admit  the 
gentUMuan  at  once. 

Madge  [aside].  Well,  she  '11  just  spoil  her  market. 
[Bxit,  L.] 

3fiS8  S.  It  will  never  do  to  be  caught  in  a  flurry. 
[Sits  at  taUe^  in  a  musing  attitude.]  I  must  app'»ar 
to  be  composing  poetry.  [Poses  tcith  pen-handle  on 
lip.] 

Madge  [entering].  It  is  young  Mr;  Hinsdale,  [/^^e. 
sents  card,] 

Miss  S.     How  do  you  know  who  it  is,  Madge  ? 

Madge,  I  saw  him  at  church  last  Sunday.  [Asidei] 
Ahem!  it's  a  pity  if  I  can't  read,  brought  up  in  this 
literary  confusion.  [Draws  back  hair,]  Do  let  me 
fix  you  some  before  you  see  him.  [Miss  S.fli7*ts  Jier 
hair  out  of  maid^s  hands,]  You  don't  know  what  a 
nice  young  man  he  is. 

Jliss  S.  Silence  !  Go  and  invite  the  gentleman  up. 
[Bxit  Madge,  l.]  Young  Mr.  Hinsdale,  just  from  col- 
lege. He  shows  his  taste  in  coming  here.  They  say 
he 's  very  learned. 

[£^iter  Madge;  announces] :    Mr.  Hinsdale. 

[JEJnter  Row,,  with  hat  on.  Stands  and  stares 
around  with  open  month.  Miss  S,  ?notio)is  him  to  a 
seat,  Row,  follows  her  motions  with  his  eyes,  and 
remains  standing.] 

Miss  S.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Hinsdale.     Yoa  honor 
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lis  in  calling  at  the  Oaks.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I 
write  one  word,  and  finish  my  sc  ntence,  as  you  know 
how  great  the  difficulty  if  an  author  pauses  with  a  line 
but  hjilf  complete.  [  Writes  a  moment^  then  lays  down 
fier  penJ]  My  task  is  iinished.  Pray  be  seated,  Mr. 
Hinsdale.  \^lUses  and  motions  him  to  a  chair,']  I 
make  it  a  point  to  write  six  hours  a  (hiy.  I  secure  the 
time  by  rising  at  three  in  the  morning.  Madge,  hand 
the  gentleman  a  chair. 

\_Ilow,  looks  at  chair.  Takes  off  hat^  and  looks  as 
though  he  would  put  it  in  seat  of  chair.  Then  sits 
down  and  holds  hat,] 

Miss  fS,     Madge,  take  the  gentleman's  hat. 

How.     No  consequence ;  I  can  hold  it. 

Miss  S,  No,  indeed  !•  Madge,  take  Mr.  Ilinsdalo's 
hat. 

[Boio.  reaches  out  a\ckwardly^  and  drops  it.  Madge 
giggles  as  she  picks  it  up.] 

Mow,  I  said  it  was  of  no  consequence.  I  could 
hold  it. 

Miss  S,  Madge,  leave  the  room.  \^Exit  Madge. 
Miss  aV.  sits.]  Did  you  not  find  the  walk  delightful  ? 
A  lovely  ])ath,  through  a  green-sward  wagon-way  that, 
like  a  cathedral  aisle,  completely  roofed  with  branches, 
runs  through  the  gloomy  wood,  having  at  either  end  a 
gothic  door,  wide  oi)en.  Oh !  Don't  you  love  the 
woods,  where  one  can  see  the  wond'rous  hand  of  nature 
writintj  everv where? 

Itoxci.  I  never  saw  anything  writing  in  the  woods, 
[^Silence.  Roic.  jjlags  with  b(uulunna  ha ttdker chief.] 
I  can't  say  that  I  do  like  the  woods  very  well.  I'm 
always  frightened  for  fear  I  shall  see  a  snake. 


THE   BLUE-GLASS  CURE. 


By  G.  B.  Bartlett. 


Dr.  Violet,  dressing-gown^  blue  spectacles. 
The  Cripple,  very  ragged  suity  crutches. 
JULIKTTA  Crookneck,  walking  dresSy  haty  arm  in  sling, 
Mr.  D.  F.  Post,  overcoat^  stylish  hat^  huge  ear-trumpet, 
Joseph  Cruikshanks,  dress  coat,  light  pantaloons, 
Mr.  Pilgrim,  short  cloak^  under  which  is  a  large  pillow, 
Mrs.  St.  Vitus,  old  cloak  and  wig,  concealing  a  rich   silk 
dress. 

Any  room,  with  table  covered  with  books,  stuffed  chairs,  o^ie 
sheet  blue  glass.  Dr.  Violet  is  seated  at  the  table  waiting 
for  patients,  A  ring  it  heard,  and  he  suddenly  pretends  to  be 
very  busy.  The  cripple  hobbles  slowly  in,  and  is  received  with 
disdain  by  the  doctor,  who  says : 

Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want } 

Cripple.     O,  doctor,  I  am  very  badly  off  —  a  cripple  for  forty 
years.    I  have  tried  everything,  but,  alas,  have  found  no  relief, 
Dr.     Have  you  ever  tried  blue  glass  ? 
Cripple,    No,  but  I  have  tried  the  contents  of  many. 
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of  poetry?    Poetry  is  the  only  thing  I  think  or  read 

of  — 

"  Feeding  my  soul  upon  the  soft,  and  sweet, 
And  delicate  imaginings  of  song  ; 
For  as  nightingal'js  do  upon  tlie  glow-worm  feed, 
So  poets  live  upon  tlie  living  light  "— 

How.  [_t/aw7is.^  That  don't  seem  to  rhyrae  any- 
where. 

3Iiss  S.     I  see  you  do  not  enjoy  j.oetry. 

Jioio.  [earn  est  I  J/."]  I  don't  know.  I  used  to  like  it 
when  I  was  a  little  chap.  I  remember  there  was  one 
piece  — 

*'  Wlien  I  was  a  little  boy,  my  mammy  kept  m6  in  ; 
Now  I  am  a  great  boy,  I  'm  fit  to  serve  tlie  king. 
I  can  handle  a  musket,  I  can  smoke  a  pipe, 
And  I  can  kiss  a  pretty  glii  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.'* 

[^Smacks  lips^  and  dratos  hand  across  monthJi 

Miss  S.  \contemptuonshj.'\     You  are  one  of  those, 

I  see  — 

"  Who  scorn  the  lowing  cattle, 
But  burn  to  wear  a  uniform, 
Hear  guns,  and  see  a  battle." 

Roio,  Yes,  hear  guns!  I  like  that.  IIow  would 
you  like  to  stand  in  a  battle,  Miss  Stella,  and  have  a 
big  cannon-ball  come  booming  along,  and  knock  the 
fellow  side  of  you  to  kingdom  come,  and  8i)atter  his 
brains  and  thiniys  all  over  vour  uniform  ? 

Miss  S,     Horrid ! 

Hoto,  I  wish  yon  'd  say  that  piece  about  hearing 
guns  again,  Miss  Stella;  I  liked  that.  [^Distant  thun- 
der,'] Gracious !  You  don't  suppose  there  is  a  tem- 
pest coming,  do  you  ? 
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JKss  S,  [^go€8  to  tnindoioy  T  think  there  is.  A  dark 
cloud  seems  to  be  rising,  nnd  the  tall,  sweet  primroee 
bendB  ito  head  as  if  it  felt  the  oinnipotent  and  deep- 
breathmg  air. 

Jiow.  [risifig].  Why!  Don't  you  feel  frightened 
in  a  storm  ?  • 

J/?M  S.  [scornfully'].  Frightened?  No!  [(^07nes 
dofcn^  R.]  To  me  there  is  something  glorious,  sublime, 
in  the  dark,  towering  tern  pest- cloud,  as  it  comes  rolling 
uj)  and  darkens  the  far  liorizon.     [T/iu^ider,'] 

Roto.     Oh  I 

Miss  S,  [aside],  A  brave  soldier,  truly !  As  Fes- 
tufi  savs  — 

"  Thunder  Is  but  a  momentary  thing; 
Like  a  world's  death-rattli\  aud  like  death, 
lightning,  like  the  hlaze  of  sin,  can  blind 
Only  and  slay." 

[Thunder  very  near  J] 

Hate.  Oh !  dear !  Oh  !  dear !  [  Walks  back  and 
forth.] 

Miss  S.  [looking  from  tcindoir],  — 

"  Cloody  and  shapeless  first,  formti  on  the  mind, 
Slow  darkling  into  some  gigantic  make. 
How  the  heart  shakes  with  pride  and  fear, 
As  heaven  quakes  under  its  own  thunder." 

[A  flash  of  lightning^  foUowed  by  thufukr.] 

Miss  tS.    Glorious!     It  has  struck  the  opposite  tree  ! 

Roio.  [trembling].    Horrible!    We  shall  all  be  killed. 

Miss  S.  The  terajx^st  comes  quickly.  How  sul> 
lime,  how  grand  !    [Sudden  and  heavy  shower  ofrntn.] 

Row.  [crouches  dovnn  in  chutr].  Ilnd  n't  you  better 
come  away  from  that  window,  Miss  Murdoch  ?     It 's 
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dangerous  to  —  \^Lightin))g  and  thunder^  foUowed  hy 
vyind  and  rain !\  Oh  I  dear  I  I  wish  I  was  nt  home. 
[  Wind  dies  awaxfy  rain  comes  in  gusts.']  Ob  !  dear,  me  ! 

Miss  S.  [tiums  from  windorr].  The  cloud  will  soon 
pass  over.  It  has  almost  »toj)ped  already.  [^Rain 
heard."] 

Row.  I  shall  get  drt»a<l  fully  wet  going  home.  Do 
you  suppose  [anxioushj]  I  shall  catch  cold  ? 

Miss  S.  [aside].  Great  baby !  [Aloud.]  I  will 
send  the  carriage  with  you.     [Shnc  drops  of  rain^ 

Row.  Thank  you ;  that 's  awful  kind,  you  know, 
for  the  trees  will  be  full  of  dro]>s,  and  I  'm  not  used  to 
going  out  in  the  wet.  Do  you  think  the  storm  has 
passed  over?  I  will  go  now,  if  you  don't  mind  being 
left  alone.  Before  it  begins  to  thunder  again,  you 
know. 

3fiss  S,  The  stonn  has  passed  over,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  ihunderini;  aijain. 

Rmc.     I  ho])e  not. 

Miss  S.     I  will  order  the  carriage,  if  vou  wish. 

Roiu.  I  would  be  awfullv  obliged  to  vou.  [Miss  S. 
riyigs.]  I  hope  T  shall  not  ^(»t  cold  from  the  damp  air. 
I  alwavs  do.  I  ouirht  novor  to  iro  out  without  .1  thick 
coat  and  ordoshes.  Mv  health  is  verv  delicate,  and  I 
haven't  any  xoife  to  take  care  of  me,  you  know. 
[  Coughs.] 

[Enter  Madge.] 

Miss  S.  [scornfully/].  Tell  James  to  get  the  car- 
riage, and  put  in  a  plenty  of  rugs. 

Madge.     Rugs?     Yes'ni. 

Miss  S.  Bring  a  Mackintosh  and  shawl  for  Mr. 
Hinsdale, 
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Madge,     Yes'm.     [^«tcfe.]     Well,  if  he  is  not  tli<- 
greatest —    Oh!  goodness!     I  can't  express  my  con- 
tempt. 
[^Howliindy  who  IwLS  been  laughing^  Ixtck^  comes  doion.'] 

Mote,     I  think  this  is  awfully  good  of  you,  Miss  — 

Miss  /S-  Don't  mention  it.  I  hope  you'll  notcatcli 
cold  from  expos ui-e. 

Row,  Thanks,  Miss  Murdoch  ;  I  shall  guard  against 
it  by  taking  j^eppermiut.  Don't  you  think  peppermint 
is  good  for  a  cold  ? 

Miss  8,  Really,  I  don't  know.  Tusser,  who  wrote 
in  1623,  says  — 

'*  Good  broth  and  good  keeping  do  much,  now  and  then; 
Good  diet,  with  wisdom,  best  comforteth  men; 
In  health,  to  be  stirring  shall  profit  the  best; 
In  sickness,  hate  trouble  —  seek  quiet  and  rest." 

A  good  recipe  for  both  health  and  sickness,  Mr.  Hins- 
dale. 

\^Ent&i'  Madge^  laith  heavy  shawl,  and  light  one,  and 
?uit,'] 

Miss  S.  Wrap  youraelf  up  well ;  I  'ra  really  fright- 
ened about  vou. 

Rote.  Well,  T  don't  know  but  I'd  better  tie  my 
handkerchief  over  my  eai-s. 

[  Ties  bandanna  over  ears^  and^  with  Madge's  help, 
icraps  heavy  shawl  about  sJiouhlers^  and  ties  light  one 
around  ?iecl'.'] 

Roto,  [^aside^.  I  shall  smother.  \^Aloiid,']  Good 
moraing,  miss;  I'm  awfully  oblijxfd  to  yon,  you  know. 
[_^X€imt  Madge  and  Roir.] 

Miss  S.  \jcith  both  hands  up"].  Forever!  What 
manner  of  man    is   thifc?     Ah,  Miid;nne  Rumor,  you 
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spoke  wrongly  iu  this  case.     You  said  young  Rowland 
Hinsdale  was  a  man  of  talent,  but  — 

*^  'T  was  always  thus;  from  childhood's  hour, 
I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay; 
I  never  loved  a  bird  or  flower, 
But  it  was  sure  to  fade  away." 

CUBTADf. 


Scene  IV.  —  Cottage.     Kathalie  setting. 

\_ Rowland  etittrs^  t..,  sttps  quickhf  behind^  andy  draw- 
iug  Xdthalie^s  head  bark^  kisses  forehead.'] 

Jioic.     A  penny  for  your  thoughts. 

Nath,  [springs  up].  ()]i  Rowland!  IIow  you 
startled  nie. 

Jiow,  Your  thoughts  must  have  been  very  ))1easant 
not  to  have  heard  a  lover's  step.  Sorrow  has  quick 
ears. 

Nath.  [«^/i«].  I  was  thinking  of  grandma's  dislike 
of  you. 

Jiow.  Oh !  I  mistrust  that  is  nothing  but  fear  of 
uncle's  anger. 

Nath,     I  hope  that  is  all,  but  — 

Row.  Never  mind  buts;  come  and  walk  in  the 
meadow. 

Nath.  Yes,  but  grandma's  fear  of  your  uncle's 
anger  may  not  be  unfounded.  Oh !  I  di-ead  it,  too. 
[Sighs.-] 

Row,  Trust  yourself  to  me,  and  to  my  judgment, 
dear.     [^NcUh,   smiles  fondly  J]     Throw   care   to   the 
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wind,  and  come  walk  with  me  in  the  happy  present. 
To-raorrow  may  never  couie.  That  is  love's  wisdom. 
Get  your  hat. 

[^xit  Nath.^  R.     Enter  GrandmotheTy  l.] 

Grand.  So,  so,  young  man!  You  come  stealing 
into  poor  people's  houses  to  carry  off  their  pretty  grand- 
daughters, do  you?  How  would  it  please  the  old 
Squire  to  hear  of  this  ?  And  hear  of  it  he  shall,  this 
very  day.  I  '11  go  this  moment  and  tell  him.  We  '11 
see  what  he  '11  say. 

[Bnter  Nathalie,] 

JVdt/u     I  am  all  ready. 

Grand,  All  ready,  are  you  ?  To  go  where,  I  'd  like 
to  know  ?  Here,  you  may  go  to  the  Hall  with  me.  I 
will  see  about  a  waiting-place  for  you.  Come.  [  Takes 
her  arm,     NoUh,  cries,'] 

Row.  Do  you  want  a  waiting-place  for  Nathalie, 
Mother  Gwynne  ? 

Grand.    Yes,  I  do.    What  have  you  to  say  about  it? 

Row.  I  know  where  there  will  be  one  of  good 
advantage  in  a  week  or  two,  and  will  secure  it  for  her, 
if  you  wish.     \_As^ide.']     You  '11  wait  on  me,  deary. 

Grand.  I  wish  you  would,  then.  We  need  not  go 
to  the  Hall,  child.  Take  off  your  hat  and  go  to  your 
work  again.  \_Ndth,  obeys.']  And  now,  Mr.  Rowland, 
1  — 

Row.  Oh!  good  mother!  Do  you  not  remember 
those  pleasant  walks  you  used  to  take  Nathalie  and  I, 
when  we  were  little  folks  together?  Those  long,  long 
hills  you  carried  me  up,  for  fear  I  would  be  tired  I 
And  then  how  you  always  insisted  on  carrying  me 
down,  lest  I  should  fall  and  get  hurt. 
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Grand,  [lauyhs],  'Vo  be  8uru !  [/6*7if.]  VVliat  a 
good  memory  you  have.  Won't  you  sit  a  little,  Mr. 
1  Rowland. 

Iiow.  [sits].  And  do  you  remember  how  we  used 
to  go  lily-gathermg?  Just  tliis  time  of  tlie  year, 
was  n't  it?  I  never  saw  u  tiower  1  liked  so  well. 
What  bundles  we  would  find  !  I  have  not  seen  one 
since  I  left  for  Oxford.  I  wish  I  could  remember 
where  they  used  to  grow. 

Gratul,  [kidtting'],  Nathalie  shall  gather  a  bunch, 
and  I  will  bring  them  to  the  Hall  to-morrow.  Then  I 
can  see  the  Squire  about  a  i)lace  for  Nathalie,  too. 

Row,  \JiaMily'].  I  will  speak  to  him  about  the  place 
myself.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  lilies.  Still,  to 
gather  them  myself  would  brhig  the  old  times  so 
strongly  to  mind,  when  I  used  to  come  down  from  the 
Hall,  bringing  you  a  nice  jelly.  I  will  send  you  one 
to-morrow.  \^Ri8€8.']  I  wish  I  could  remember  where 
those  lilies  grew. 

Grand.  Well,  if  Nathalie  is  going  to  gather  you  a 
bunch,  you  might  go  with  her,  I  suppose;  then  she 
could  show  you  the  way. 

Roxo.     Thank  you.     Shall  I  come  to-morrow? 

Grand,     Perhaps  you  'd  bettei*  go  now. 

Roxc,  I  should  be  delighted.  Come,  Nathalie. 
\Kath,  rises  and  puts  on  hxxL']  Thank  you  for  the 
kind  permission,  mother.  I  will  send  the  jelly  to-mor- 
row.    Good-bye.     [^Exeunt'] 

Grand,  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  \_Drop8  knitting  a7id 
hurries  to  door^  loringing  hand8,'\  What  have  I  done 
now?  Let  them  go  off  together,  all  alone  ;  and  I  pro- 
posed  it !      They,  do  just   as   they  please  with  me  1 
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[^Cotnes  (lown,^  13ut  I'll  remember  it!  Thoy  Bhall 
not  go  again,  that  they  sliairt.  Well  \_ picks  up  work']^ 
it  was  not  kind  to  refuse  to  let  her  2:0.  I  can't  be  rudo 
to  the  young  Squire,  he  is  so  ^ood,  always  bringing 
me  nice  things,  and  with  ever  a  kind  word  to  the  poor 
old  bodies  in  the  village.  Well,  well,  we'll  let  it  go 
now,  and  see  what  turns  uj).  But  they  shan't  go 
again ! 

CURTAIX. 


Scene  V.  —  Parlor  at  the  Hall,     Squire  and  Rowland, 

JRoir.  Well,  r.nclo,  I  have  visited  Miss  Murdoch 
steadily  for  four  weeks,  r.nd  am  well  satisded  with  tlu; 
sensation  I  have  produced.  Would  it  not  be  Mell  to 
offer  myself.     I  feel  impatient  to  learn  my  fate. 

Sq.  Yes,  Rowland ;  make  love  hand  over  hand. 
Ah !  you  're  a  boy  after  my  own  heart.  And  now 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  we  '11  snap  our  fingers 
at  sadness.     [^Jiow,  and  Stj,  c^'oss.'] 

Hole,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  introduce  the  subject 
to  80  dignified  a  lady.  Suppose  I  write;  she  will 
appreciate  my  delicacy. 

Sq.  No  difference.  An  offer  is  an  offer,  whether 
made  on  paper  or  by  word  of  mouth.  Draw  up  your 
document,  and  let  me  see  it. 

How.  Excuse  me  one  moment  and  I  will  bring  it. 
[Exit,  L.] 

Sq,  [i/JcUks  ahout^  ruhhintj  hands'].  There 's  a  fine 
fellow,  now  !  Ah  !  there's  nothing  like  keeping  a  tight 
rein  on  these  young  colts.     The  fellow  was  skittish  at 
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first,  and  Bliowed  signs  of  bolting.  \^Laughs  at  his 
own  wit,']  But  I  kept  him  well  in  hand,  and  now  he 's 
as  ardent  over  his  courting  as  anyone  could  wish. 
Ah  !  it  will  be  pleasant  to  hear  a  young  voice  ringing 
through  the  Hall  once  more.  [_ASi(/hSy  andloses  hini" 
self  in  thou ff /it.']  So  here  comes  our  young  lover. 
{_^7iter  Hoic.y  L.]  Now  for  the  proposal.  Read  it ! 
read  it ! 

^ow,  [^reads]  : 

My  Beak  Miss  Murdoch, — 

I  have  visited  you  now  for  several  weeks,  and,  having  care- 
fully studied  your  character,  make  bold  to  offer  you  my  hand, 
trusting  to  your  affectionate  nature  to  receive  the  offer  favor- 
ably. Do  not  keep  me  long  in  this  painful  suspense,  but  return 
an  answer  by  bearer  to 

Yours  most  anxiously,  R,  H. 

Jiow.     Will  that  do  ? 

Sq.  Humph  I  Yes.  [  Crosses  over.]  Hardly  as 
loving  and  ardent  as  I  would  have  it ;  but  you  know 
best,  Rowland.  Send  it  off!  Send  it  off!  I  am 
more  in  a  hurry  now  for  an  answer  than  you  are. 
[^Sfiatches  letter,     Uxlt^  r.] 

Row.  That  can  scarcely  be,  for  I  am  really  on  ten- 
terhooks. But  it  cannot  be  that  the  scheme  will 
miscarry.  I  am  sure  that  I  read  such  disgust  and 
intolerance  in  Miss  Stella's  face,  upon  my  last  call, 
that  I  really  did  not  dare  i)ut  in  another  appearance 
lest  I  should  be  booted  from  the  door.  But,  heigho  I 
it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  try.     \^E.vit^  l.] 

\^A  little  2Miuse  before  enter.s  A'(/.,  r.J 

jSq,  Oh  !  "  there  's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as 
love's  young  dream."     And  I  dreamed  it  once  myself  I 
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I,  grizzly,  bald-headed  Hugo  Hinsdale,  had  my  dream 
of  young  love,  my  visions  of  matrimonial  bliss,  and 
my  rode  awakening.  Nothing  is  left  me  now  but  the 
memory  of  that  fair,  stately  presence  —  those  soft 
clinging  gowns,  that  never  rustled  nor  hitched  to 
things  as  she  walked  —  that  clear,  sweet,  penetrating 
voice!  Ah!  Alice!  Alice!  How  your  sunny  pres- 
ence would  have  glorified  these  old  rooms !  How  your 
voice  would  have  echoed  in  song  along  the  dim  corri- 
dors, and  your  cheerful  laughter  shamed  the  ugly  old 
cockatoo  into  good  humor !  But  interference !  inter- 
ference! Cursed  interference!  We  were  separated 
forever !  [Sighs.']  Then  it  was  I  vowed  that  I  would 
never  interfere  in  a  love  affair ;  never  dictate  to,  nor 
attempt  to  control  youth's  wayward  passions.  When 
two  hearts  are  drawn  together,  the  impulse  is  from 
heaven,  and  the  sordid  calculations  of  this  lower  world 
ought  never  to  outweigh  that  fine  gold  with  its  eaithly 
dross !     Ahem ! 

[JErUer  footman  in  livery^  r.] 

Footman,    Here's  the  answer,  sir.     [J5bn^.] 

8q.  Ah!  Rowland!  Rowland!  you  dog!  [Calls 
offy  L.J  Rowland,  ray  dear  boy,  here 's  your  answer. 
[Enter  Row,']  Here's  Miss  Stella's  letter.  Open  it! 
Read  it!  Lucky  boy!  I'm  sure  she'll  have  you. 
[AHde,]  He's  fairly  pale  with  emotion.  Poor  fel- 
low !     How  deeply  in  love  he  is. 

[Row,  reads  to  hiinsdf  then  hands  letter  to  Sq,^  and 
walks  ojcross  stage  with  folded  arms.     Speaks^  aside.] 

Row,  How  can  I  conceal  my  joy  ?  How  can  I  dis- 
semble ? 

Sq.    What  the  deuce !    What  does  this  mean  ?    She 
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can't  hav*i  r:jf used  you !  [^Jieoils,^  IIespec'TED  Sir  : 
Ahem  !  rather  cool,  that ! 

How.  Coo],  but  polite.  I  do  not  dislike  the  ex- 
pression, but  feel  honored  by  her  respect.  Read  on, 
uncle. 

iSg.  [reads'].  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  by  asking  me  to  become  Mrs. 
Hinsdale  of  Hinsdale  Hall —  [Ahem!  Rather  pre- 
mature! Squire  Hinsdale  of  Hinsdale  Hall  is  still 
above  ground,  let  me  tell  her!  However,  no  harm 
done.  Mrs.  Hinsdale  of  Hinsdale  Hall!  Sounds  well, 
I  must  confess.     Suits  Miss  Stella,  too,  eh  ?] 

How.    Go  on,  uncle. 

Sq.  [reads'].  And  i*est  assured  that,  though  I  can- 
not accept  it —  [What!  Cannot  accept  it?]  Ire- 
main,  with  sentiments  of  esteem —  [Psh!  Bosh! 
Confound  her  sentiments.  Refuse  you  !  good-looking 
and  agreeable  fellow  as  you  are ;  and  heir  to  such  a 
property,  too.  I  declare  I  've  half  a  mind  to  turn  you 
out  of  doors.     You  did  n't  half  court  her.] 

Hoic.     But  uncle  — 

/Sq.  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  family  I  Refuse 
you !     Sha ! 

How.     It  might  have  been  a  previous  attachment, 

Sq.  No,  't ain't!  I  found  that  out  before  I  advised 
your  courtship.  It's  just  you,  yourself,  that's  the 
matter.  It 's  you  she  refuses,  not  the  Hall,  nor  the 
money,  nor  the  cross  bachelor  uncle.  Ha !  ha !  ha  ! 
But  you,  yot/,  you !  I  know  all  about  her.  A  true 
lady.  She  would  just  have  suited  you.  But  you 
couldn't  suit  her.  Poor  fellow!  I  jntyyou!  Can't 
get  man-ied  !     Humph !    Why  don't  you  go  offer  your- 
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self  to  Nathalie,  at  the  cottage?  Perhaps  she  will 
have  you !     I  'd  try  it,  by  all  means !     Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Row.  [aside].  Uncle's  advice  must  always  be  fol- 
lowed.    \_Exit^  R.] 

Sq.  Where's  the  poor  fellow  gone?  Out  to  walk 
in  the  park,  I  suppose.  Well,  't  is  rough  on  him,  but 
we  mustn't  give  it  up  so.  We  can  find  some  other 
young  lady  as  good  as  Miss  Stella.  Yes,  dozens  of 
them.  What  could  have  possessed  her  ?  Why,  he 's 
a  perfect  picture  of  what  I  was  at  his  age,  and  I  was  a 
terrible  fellow  among  the  girls!  Terrible!  Why,  I 
could  have  had  my  pick  of  the  county. 

[UrUer  JRowland,'] 

Sow.     She  says  she  '11  have  me.     [Z^aughs.'] 

JSq.     What!     Who  says  she'll  have  you? 

How.  [innocently'].     Why,  Nathalie  Gwynne. 

jSq.   Nathalie  Gwynne !  Mother  G Wynne's  daughter  ? 

How.  To  be  sure.  I  thought  there  was  no  chance 
of  getting  any  one  else,  and  as  you  advised  me  to  offer 
myself  to  her,  I  — 

Sq.  Confound  it  all !  You  have  not  been  such  a 
fool?     [jSq.  and  How.  cross.] 

How.     I  followed  your  advice,  sir. 

Sq.  My  advice !  You  are  a  blockhead !  I  did 
not  mean  it;  you  might  have  known  it.  Nathalie 
Gwynne !  [  Walks  about  sta(/e.]  You  shall  never 
marry  her!  Never!  Confusion!  Z^ic?  you  offer  your- 
self? 

How.  I  did,  uncle,  honestly.  And  she  accepted 
me.  Says  she  has  always  loved  me.  It  will  break  her 
heart  to  tell  her  I  was  only  trifling  —  that  I  did  not 
mean  it. 
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Sq.     It  has  a  bad  look.     But  what  can  be  done? 

Jiow,  Nathalie  is  a  worthy  girl.  And  she  expects 
to  become  my  wife.  I  cannot  break  with  her  —  a  good 
girl. 

Sq.     But  poor. 

How,  So  nm  I.  The  only  difference  between  us  is 
that  she  has  no  good,  kind  Uncle  Hinsdale!  She  is 
handsome,  and  that  is  the  first  quality  necessary  in  a 
wife ! 

Sq.     Ilnmph ! 

Hot/^,  She  is  spirited!  [^/Sq,  nods,^  Intelligent! 
[^N'ods,']  We  can  procure  teachei^s,  and  accomplish 
her  at  the  Hall !  [A^ods,"]  All  but  rich,  and  your 
w^ealth  is  sufficient  for  us  both. 

Sq.     Humph ! 

Hotc,  She  is  an  ori)han,  too ;  and  what  will  become 
of  her  when  her  old  grandmother  dies?  So  young  and 
lovelv,  alone  in  the  world ! 

Sq,  Poor  child  !  It  would  be  bad  for  her.  Yes,  it 
would. 

Il(nc,  Then,  uncle,  she  knows  you,  and  all  your 
ways  —  which  a  stranofer  would  not — and  would  be 
more  willing  to  let  things  be  as  they  are.  She  really 
loves  you. 

Sq.  \lfiughin(/'].  Why,  you  dog!  I  believe  you 
followed  your  own  inclination,  as  well  as  my  advice, 
when  you  proposed  to  little  Nathalie.  Confess  you 
love  her. 

Jlcyic.  [in  great  conj^usion].  Yes,  uncle,  I  love 
Nathalie. 

Sq,  Ha  !  ha  !  Well,  then,  I  made  a  lucky  hit  with 
my  advice,  that  time.    I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  suited 
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D8  better  than  Miss  Stella.  Yon  \o  a  fortunate  fellow, 
after  all.  [^Slifps  him  on  the  backJ]  Ila!  ha!  ha! 
Trust  your  uncle  to  find  a  wife  for  you.  And  now  get 
mari-ied  —  get  married  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  must 
hear  the  gay  young  voice  ringing  through  the  house. 
Shake  hands  with  me,  boy.  \^Shake  hands.']  Come, 
come,  let  us  go  to  the  cottage.  I  want  to  see  my  new 
niece  that  is  to  be. 

CURTAIN. 


Scene  VI.  —  Cottage.    Nathalie  alone.    Rowland  enters,  I.. 

Jiow.  Nathalie,  darling  Nathalie !  Uncle  has  given 
his  consent  to  our  marriage  ! 

Nath.    Rowland  !    [  TTirows  herself  into  his  arms.] 

Roic.  Now  I  can  in  truth  call  you  mine.  Now 
there  is  nothing  to  part  us. 

[  They  come  down^  Ilow?s  arm  about  waist  of  Nath. 
JEJnter  unde^  l.    How.  and  Nath.  walk  across  stage^  r.] 

Sq.  \aside].  How  hap})y  the  young  people  are.  I 
wish  everybody  could  get  married.  \^Ruhs  hands.] 
Wish  I  was  married  myself !  \_Laxtg1is.  Roio.  and 
Nath.  turn.  Sq.  opens  ai*ms.]  My  children  !  [  They 
come  toward  him..] 

Jiow.  My  uncle!  Bless  our  betrothal.  {_They 
kneel.] 

Sq.  My  dear  children,  may  all  good  befall  you ; 
may  unnumbered  blessings  rest  upon  you. 

[^JSnter  Orandma^  l.     Speaks  as  she  enters.] 

Grand.    Nathalie,  did  I  see  that  young  —    [^JSolds 
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up  hands;  drops  into  chair,']  For  mercy's  sake!  — 
lHow.  aiul  Xath,  rise  aiid  approach  Grand.  Sq. 
crosses^  wiplyig  eyes,] 

Mow,  Mother,  will  you  give  me  your  little  Nathalie, 
with  Uncle  Hinsdale's  blessing  ? 

Grand.  Huraph  !  Young  sir,  your  uncle  will  never 
give  it ! 

Sq,  [turns'].    Yes,  he  will !  yes,  he  will ! 

Grand,  [starts  ifp].  The  old  Squire !  He  too !  — 
Well,  well,  well !  wonders  will  never  cea«e.  [  Clasps 
their  hands,]  Take  her,  Mr.  Rowland.  I  give  her  to 
you,  gladly.  [  Tur?is  away,]  And  't  is  a  great  weight 
off  my  shoulders. 

[i?ow.,  with  arm  about  Nath,^  crosses  r.  Sq,  crosses 
L,  and  shakes  hands  %cith  Grandma,  While  they  con- 
verse in  dumb  show,  enter  (l.)  JUlss  S,  and  Madge. 
They  advance  to  back,  c] 

Madge,  [stoppi^ig  on  threshold].  Good  gracious! 
there  '11  be  tantrums  now  I     [  Gets  behind  Miss  S,] 

Miss  S,  What  do  my  eyes  behold?  Is  this  the 
lover  methought  broken-hearted  ?    Ah,  me ! 

"  He  looked  upon  her  beauty,  and  forgot, 
As  in  a  sense  of  drowning,  all  things  else. 
O  most  unhappy  me,  he  loved  me  not ! " 

"  The  bee  thro*  many  a  garden  roves. 
And  himis  his  lay  of  courtship  o'er  ; 
But  when  he  finds  the  flower  he  loves, 
He  settles  there,  and  hums  no  more.'* 

[Corner  down,] 

Sq,  Ah !  good  morning.  [Shakes  hands,]  Good 
morning.  Miss  Stella,  we  have  to  thank  you  for  — 
for  —  a  gi*eat  pleasure.     Good  morning. 
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[^Shcikes  hands  with  Mctdge^  who  stares^  surprised,'] 
Jifiss  S. 

"  Let  Fate  do  her  worst  ;  there  are  relics  of  joy, 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot  destroy/' 

Sq.    What !  what  I     What  did  you  say,  my  dear 
madam  ? 
Jdiss  JS, 

*'  O  douht  me  not,  the  season 

Is  o'er  when  Folly  made  me  rove. 
And  now  the  vestal  Reason 

Shall  watch  the  fires  of  love. 
Altho'  this  heart  was  early  blown, 
And  fairest  hands  [waving  toward  Row,]  dis- 
turbed the  tree, 
They  only  shook  some  blossoms  down  ; 
Its  fruit  has  all  been  kept  for  iAee." 

[Places  her  hand  in  Squire's,  Grand,  sits^  grum- 
Ming,  l.] 

Sq,  [cmde].  The  deuce  it  has !  [Aloud.']  Ahem  ! 
Allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  future  niece.  [Ndth, 
courtseys,] 

Miss  S.  [waving  her  away].  Some  future  time, 
perhaps,  but  not  to-day.  The  wounds  of  memory  are 
yet  too  fi-esh,  and  slightest  cause  may  make  them  bleed 
anew! 

Sq,  [aside],  H'm !  li'm !  I'm  glad  she  would  n't 
have  him.  What  the  young  dog  found  in  her  to  love 
I  can't  conceive !  Why,  little  Nathalie  has  twice  the 
sense,  and  breeding,  too,  for  that  matter.  Trust  my 
judgment ! 

Miss  8,  [walking  ahout  with  clasped  hands  and 
upturned  eyes].  I  will  write  a  poem  upon  this  momen- 
tous occasion ;  an  epithalamium  which  shall  make  my 
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name  immortal.  Listen !  I  liear  the  harmonies  of 
heaven  !     [^Strikes  tragic  attitude^  c,  froritJ] 

Madge  \^puUing  at  Aer].  Come  down  here,  Miss 
Stella !  We  live  on  earth !  Why  don't  you  speak  to 
young  Mr.  Hinsdale  ? 

Miss  S,  Child,  to  what  memories  do  you  brinir 
me!     [^Astde/]    And  shall  I  congratulate  ^Aem.^     [2b 

*^  When  I  met  thee,  warm  and  young, 

There  shone  such  truth  about  thee. 
And  on  thy  lips  such  promise  hung, 

I  did  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
But  go,  deceiver  !  go  I 

The  heart  whose  hopes  could  make  it 
Trust  one  so  false,  so  low. 

Deserves  that  thou  shouldst  break  it." 

JIfr,  Hinsdale  {^sittingy  aside']*  I  should  just  like 
to  know  one  thing,  —  who  did  the  courting,  and  who 
did  the  refusing?  \_Aloiid.']  Miss  Stella,  I  know 
some  poetry  —  some  fine  poetry  —  listen  I 

"  Higgle-te-piggle-te-pot, 
The  dog  has  ate  the  mop, 
The  cat's—" 

Jfiss  S.  [^fainting'].  Catch  me,  Madge !  My  sensi- 
tive soul  cannot  endure  such  a  j)rofanation  of  the 
divine  art.  [Zcaw^  heavilg  upon  Jfadge,  who  can 
scarce  support  the  xr eight.  Nath,  looks  concerned. 
Mow.  fans  her  with  hat.     Grand,  bustles  /orwardJ] 

Grand.     Get  the  camfire !  get  the  canifire,  child ! 

Sq.  Fiddle-de-dee !  [^Jlising.']  Fetch  her  up  to 
the  Hall,  and  give  her  a  good  square  meal  of  bride's 
cake  and  wine  I  Come,  all  of  you !  We  '11  have  a 
wedding  before  night.     [^JUiss  S.  slowly  recovers."] 
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Nath.    Oh !  Mr.  Hinsdale !     That  is  too  soon ! 

Mmo.     I  always  obey  tny  uncle ! 

Madge.    Good  boy ! 

Sq.  Nathalie,  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
\^Shak€s  her  hand^  Rowland,  old  boy !  \clap&  him  on 
bixck']  you  will  do  well  to  alwuya  obey  your  uncle. 
Come,  mother.  [  Offers  arm  to  Grandma.']  Come  on, 
come  on.  \^l!lxeunt  Sq.j  Grand.^  Mow.^  and  Nath. 
JIdiss  /S.  looks  after  them  tragicdUy.'] 

Miss  S. 

"  Farewell!  and  whenever  you  welcome  the  hour 
That  awakens  the  night  song  of  mirth  in  your  bower, 
Then  think  of  the  friend  who  once  welcomed  it,  too, 
And  forgot  her  own  griefs,  to  be  happy  with  you." 

Come,  Madge,  they  have  everything  good  at  the  Hall ; 
we  may  as  well  go,  too. 

Madge  [^smacks  lips'].  Miss  Stella,  there  is  great 
consolation  in  a  nice  dinner. 

CUKTAIN. 


The  Play  may  close  here,  or  conclude  with 

Scene  VII.  —  Performance  of  Wedding  March,  in  the  midst 
of  which  curtain  rises  upon  tableau  —  The  Wedding  of  Row- 
land and  Nathalie.     Stage  should  be  set  for  parlor  at  the 
Hall.     Cottage  in  first  grooves,  which  can  be  easily  trans- 
formed  into  Miss  S.^s  sanctum. 
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Four  Women,  Two  Men,  One  Littlb  GibIi. 

Music:  Buttercup's  Song. 

{Enter ^  l.,  pretty  Dutch  girl^  in  national  costume^ 
mth  basket  of  laces  on  her  arm.     Sings:  — ] 

1*8  galled  leedle  Pootergub, 
Dear  leedle  Pootergub, 

Dough  I  gant  nefer  dells  vy. 
Poot  shtill  I  *8  galled  Pootergub, 
Dear  leedle  Pootergub, 
Shveet  leedle  Pootergub,  I. 

[Passes  offy  R. ,  as  enter ^  l.  ,  darky  woman.   Sings  :  — ] 

Dis  chile  am  called  Buttercup, 
Dee  leetle  Buttercup, 

Dough  I  does  n't  never  know  why ; 
But  still  I  *s  called  Buttercup, 
Lily-white  Buttercup, 

Mos'  lubly  Buttercup,  me. 

[Passes  off,  r.,  as  enter,  l.,  Irishman,  in  national 
costume.    Sings :  — ] 
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It's  mesOf  that's  called  Bootherooop, 
Dear  little  Boothercoop, 

Though  it  bothers  me  head  to  tell  why ; 
But  the  ladies  (bless  'em !)  are  afthar  callin'  me 
Boothercoop, 
Shwate  little  Boothercoop, 
Arrah!  it's  mesilf  that's  the  Bootherooop 
bh'j. 

[^Passes  off,  r.,  as  enter,  l.,  Chinaman  {hold  the 
outer  comers  of  eyes  up  with  forefingers ,  to  give  them 
obUquvty).     Sings: — ] 

Hi  am  alwiz  callee  Buttleclup, 
Dee  leedle  Buttleclup, 

AUee  samee  mi  nevee  '11  dell  why. 
Steel  mi  am  callee  Buttleclup, 
Dee  leedle  Buttleclup, 

Sweetee  leedle  Buttleclup,  mi. 

\ExU^  B.     Enter,  l.,  Scotch  lassie,     ySin^*;— ] 

I  am  callit  wee  Buttercup, 
Dear  little  Buttercup, 

I  hope  none  will  spier  o'  me  why  I 
For  I'm  always  call't  Buttercup, 
Bonnie,  bright  Buttercup, 
Wee,  blinkin'  Buttercup,  I. 

[^Eitit,  B.  Enter,  l.,  old  French  tambourine  woman. 
Speaks :  — ] 

Von  leedle  twenty-fife  cents,  dear  messieurs  and 
sweet  ladies!  Von  leedle  twenty-fife  cents  for  de 
pauyre  orphan  whose  farder  and  mooder  die  in  der  last 
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war.     Oh,  glf  to  me  for  der  loof  of  sweet  charitee,  for 

[sings  and  dances  to  tambourine]  — 

J*8uis  jamais  call  Buttercup, 
Chere  petite  Buttercup, 

Dough  I  nevair  tells  you  pourquoi ; 
Mais  still  je  suis  Buttercup, 
Chere  petite  Buttercup, 
Most  charmant  Buttercup,  mol  I 

Twenty-fife  cents,  most  charitable  messieurs  and  mes- 
damesl  [Exit^  i.,^  jingling  tambourine^  arid  speaking 
as  she  goes."] 

\_The  various  exits  and  entrances  being  through  the 
near  entrances,  enter  now  from  r,  u,  e.,  little  girl  dressed 
in  green  and  yellow,  to  represent  a  buttercup  blossom. 
Buttercup  hat,  made  of  yellow  board  cut  in  ten  scallops  to 
represent  ten  petals,  green  sepals  turned  back  over  crown, 
green  stem  hanging  over.  Pink  hose,  green  slip- 
pers. Basket  of  battercups  and  grasses.  Runs  down, 
sings :  — ] 

I  'm  the  real  little  Buttercup, 
Dear  little  Buttercup, 

I  'm  thinking  3'ou  aU  can  tell  why. 
For  I  'm  always  called  Buttercup, 
Dear  little  Buttercup, 
Sweet  little  Buttercup  I. 

\EnXer^  r.  u.  e.,  actors  in  reverse  order,  headed  by 
tambourine  woman.  Form  in  semicircle  around  little 
girly  sing  in  concert  their  various  stanzas,"] 

Curta/ki* 
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9  Srama  in  ®ne  9ct. 


Harold  Grey  . 


Jim 

Nellie  Browne 
Lettie  Ross 
Ellen  Brown    . 


CHARACTERS. 

.    A  wealthy  young  gentleman^  fond  of 

verse-making 

•         .         .     ///'.<  Irish  servant 

...  A  young  lady 

.         .         .         .       Her  intimate  friend 

Irish  servafit  in  AV///V*5  home 


« 


COSTUMES. 
Harold,  neat  business  suit. 
Jim,  common  working  clothes. 
Nellie,  tasteful  home  costume. 
Lettie,  the  same. 
Ellen  I  neat  working  dress. 
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Scene. — A  parlor  or  sitting-room,  (Nellie  and  Let- 
tie  are  discovered  seated^  c,  ///  rocking-chairs^  and  busy 
with  fancy  ivork.) 

Leitie.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me,  Nellie,  it  is  two 
months  to-day  since  you  received  that  valentine. 

Nellie.  Why,  so  it  is.  How  good  you  are  at 
remembering  dates.  (Aside.)  She  little  imagines  how 
well  /remember  it. 

Lettie.  And  do  you  still  think  Harold  Grey 
sent  it.^ 

Nellie.  Do  I  stiii  think  he  sent  it }  As  if  I  ever 
thought  so,  Lettie. 

Lettie  (laughing).  Oh,  come,  now,  Nellie:  there's 
no  use  of  your  playing  off  on  me  in  that  way. 

Nellie  (i^ery  gravely).  What  do  you  mean,  Lettie  ? 
Did  I  ever  say  he  sent  it  ? 

Lettie.  Certainly  not.  Oh,  you  sly  puss  !  people 
don't  always  need  to  say  things  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Nellie.  You  seem  to  forget  that  it  was  you  who 
suggested  Harold  Grey,  sinii)ly  bec.uise  he  was  the  only 
young  gentleman  who  lived  opposite  my  home. 
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Lettie  Qaughhig).  Oh,  you  delicious  piece  of 
innocence !  of  course  I  don't  forget,  neither  do  I  forget 
how  very  easily  you  were  convinced. 

Nellie  (angrily).  Perhaps,  though,  you  forget  how 
much  trouble  you  took  to  bring  about  my  introduction 
to  the  young  gentleman  ? 

Lettie  (leaning  forward^  and  patting  Nellie  on  the 
knee).  Come,  now,  Nellie,  don't  be  vexed  with  me  ;  Til 
not  tease  you  any  more.  Of  course  I  worked  hard  to 
bring  about  an  acquaintance  between  you,  and  I  am 
sure  he,  poor  fellow,  has  worked  quite  as  hard  to  keep 
It  up. 

Nellie  (sarcastically).     You  were  very  kind. 

Lettie  (soothingly).  There,  Nellie,  don't  let  us 
quarrel  over  Harold  Grey.  Indeed,  if  we  do,  I  shall 
wish  we  had  never  either  of  us  heard  of  him ;  but, 
honestly,  Nellie,  the  next  best  thing  to  winning  the 
young  gentleman's  favoi  myself,  was  to  see  him  smile 
on  you,  as  he  has  been  doing  for  the  last  two  months. 

Nellie  (sarcastically).  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late 
yet,  for  you  to  make  a  conquest  of  him  yourself. 

Lettie  (sweetly).  Now,  Nellie,  dear,  don't  make  any 
more  of  those  sharp  speeches.  I  know,  and  so  do  you, 
that  he  is  up  to  his  eyes  in  love  with  you  ;  and  you  know 
also  that  I'm  not  a  bit  envious  of  you. 

(Enter   r.,    Ellen    Brown    hastily,    and   carrying  a 

crumpled  sheet  of  note  paper,) 

Nellie  (throwing her  arm  about  LErriE).  You  are 
a  dear  good  girl,  Lettie,  and  I  — 

Ellen  (advafuing  c,  speaking  exciicfly),     Shure,  Miss 
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Nellie,  wull  ye  read  this  ?     {Extends  paper.     Both  girls 
jump  from  their  chairs^  dropping  fancy  work.) 

Nellie.  }  i^^i^^^^^)-     ^h»  what  is  it  ? 

Ellen  {more  quietly).  Oh,  ut's  nothing  fur  ye's  to  be 
scairt  of,  young  ladies.  Shure  I  jist  wants  ter  axe  ye, 
Miss  Nellie,  did  ye  get  a  valentoine  last  ¥dnter  begin- 
ning loike  this, — 

"  Moi  pretty  colleen  bawn, 
Smoiling  like  the  summer  dawn." 

Nellie  {laughing,  and  dropping  into  her  chair  again). 
No,  indeed,  Ellen,  I  did  not ;  I  am  sure  I  am  no  one's 
"colleen  bawn.**  (Ellen  turns  away^  throws  her  apron 
over  her  head,  and  drops  into  the  chair  vacated  by  Lettie.) 

Lettie.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  funny  ?  Have 
you  broken  the  heart  of  some  wild  Irishman^  Miss 
Nellie  ? 

Ellen  {sobbing  aloud).  Och,  it's  desaved  I  am, 
entoirely  !  (Leti'ie  and  Nellie  ^-^  to  Ellen.  Nellie 
puts  her  hand  on  her  shoulder,) 

Nellie.  Tell  me  all  about  your  trouble,  Ellen. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  in  some  way. 

Ellen  {wipes  her  eyes,  and  removes  the  apron,  but  sobs 
frequently  as  she  goes  on  with  her  recital).  It's  like  this, 
Miss :  Jimmie  end  me's  been  kinder  off  since  iver  St. 
Valentoine 's  day  — 

Lettie  {impatiently).     But,  who  is  Jimmie? 

Nellie.     Don't  niternipt  her,  he's  — 

Ellen  {pertly  to  Lktiik)  Shure  he's  me  shpark, 
Miss,  an^  a  loikely  one  he  is,  loo.  {Aside,)  An'  a 
loikelier  one  than  she'll  ever  pick  up,  I'm  a-thinking. 
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unless  she  mends  her  manners,  (To  Nellie.)  Ye  see, 
I  jist  give  him  the  cowld  showlder,  case  never  a  scrip 
nor  a  scrap  of  a  valentome  came  from  him.  So  he  niver 
axed  no  ixplanashuns  of  me,  but  jist  kept  out  o'  me  woi, 
which  same  is  quoite  loike  him.  To-day  we  meets  in 
the  parrk,  quoite  be  chance ;  and  I  says,  kinder  shwate 
loike,  Good-morning,  Jimmie.  Och !  but  he  was  by  me 
side  that  quick.  Then  he  says,  bold  and  suddin  loike, 
"  So  ye  didn't  think  much  o'  the  valentoine  I  sint  ye." 
Valentoine,  I  says,  pretty  shtiff,  an*  ye  know  ye  niver 
sint  me  wan.  And  thin  he  said  he  did  ;  so  I  made  him 
dishcribe  it,  and  shure  it  wasn't  a  way  bit  loike  the 
mane  stingy  wans  I  got  at  all,  at  all.  Thin  he  says 
nixt,  and  I  got  Misther  Grey  to  write  some  shwate 
poitry — 

Nellie.  Mr.  Grey  I  not  Mr.  Harold  Grey,  so  lately 
moved  across  the  street.^ 

Ellen.     The  very  same,  miss. 

Lettie.     But  how  does  young  Jimmie  know  him? 

Ellen.  Och !  bless  ye.  Miss,  me  Jimmie  has  worrked 
there  iver  sinse  he  was  a  way  laddie.  And  shure  (look- 
ing down  bashfully)  'tis  for  that  Misther  Grey  happens 
to  be  living  over  there :  me  Jimmie  found  the  house 
empty,  and  he  thought  'twould  be  so  handy,  you 
know. 

Lettie.  Evidently  Mr.  Jimmie  has  a  good  head  for 
planning. 

Nellie.  But  about  the  poetry,  Lettie,  did  you  know 
that  Harold  Grey  writes  poetry  ? 

Lettie.  Indeed,  it  is  news  to  me.  Aren't  you 
mistaken  about  it,  Ellen  ? 
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Ellen  {scornfully  to  Lettie).  Mistaken  ?  well  I  guess 
not ;  what  me  Jimmie  doesn't  know  about  Misther 
Harold  Grey,  you  needn't  try  to  foind  out.  {To 
Nellie.)  But  his  poitry  is  in  all  the  papers,  with  some 
other  name  tul  it  that  I  disremember  now;  but  me 
Jimmie  could  tell  you. 

Nellie  {eagerly).  Oh,  do  find  out  for  me, 
Ellen  ! 

Ellen.  Shure  and  I  will,  Miss,  to  plaze  you  ;  but  let 
me  tell  the  rest  of  me  story.  When  I  said  that  I  niver 
got  no  valentoine  the  loikes  o*  that,  Jimmie  whipped 
this  bit  o'  paper  out  o*  his  pocket,  an*  he  said  them  was 
the  same  words  as  Misther  Grey  wrote  in  the  valentoine. 
And  then,  he  says,  Misther  Grey  directed  it  all  shtraight 
to  Miss  Nellie  Brown.  So,  I  says,  Och,  you  blunderin' 
b'y !  no  one  calls  me  Nellie  but  your  own  silly  self,  so 
it's  shtraight  to  Miss  Nellie  the  poor  valentoine  wint. 
So  I  comes  to  ye.  Miss,  and  ye  says  ye  niver  got 
no  sech  words  at  all,  at  all ;  an  it's  a  lyin'  desavin' 
scamp  me  Jimmie  is  afther  all.  {Buries  her  face^ 
and  sobs.) 

Nellie  {aside  to  Lettie).  All  this  is  very  strange. 
I  certainly  did  not  get  her  valentine.  {To  Ellen.) 
Will  you  let  me  see  the  paper,  Ellen  ?  (Ellen  hands  it 
to  her^  and  again  buries  her  face,  and  continues  to  sob,  A 
bell  rings,) 

Nellie  {to  Ellen).  Hurry,  Ellen,  and  see  who  is  at 
the  door.  {Exit  Ellen,  r.,  hurriedly,  wiping  her  eyes  as 
she  goes.) 

Nellie  {to  Lettie,  who  looks  or^er  her  shoulder,  and 
examines  writing,)     This  writing  is  certainly  done  by 
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the  same  hand  that  penned  my  valentine.  Don't  yoi< 
think  so,  Lettie  ? 

LErriE  (taking  the  paper).  I  certainly  do,  which  oj 
couise  proves  conclusively  that  Harold  Grey  sent 
your  valentine. 

Nellie.  Provided  that  the  devoted  Jimmie  tells  the 
truth. 

Lettie.     Does  he  look  capable  of  lying  ? 

Nellie.  What  a  question  !  I  have  heard  that  all 
men  — 

Lettie.  Oh,  there,  spare  us  any  cynicism,  my  dear ! 
but  — 

Nellie.  Yes,  buty  and  this  is  a  very  large  but^  what 
has  become  of  Ellen's  valentine,  if  Jimmie  sent  it  ?  It 
is  all  — 

{Enter  Harold,  r.,  hastily.     He  is  followed  by  Ellen. 
'Lytti^  furtively  lays  the  paper  on  a  table  at  L.  of  c, 
and  returns  to  c.     Ellen  goes  forward,  snatches  the 
paper y  and  is  about  to  retire ^  r.,  when  she  stands  trans- 
fixed at  Harold's  words.) 

Harold.  Good-morning,  ladies;  excuse  me,  Miss 
Nellie,  but  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  talk 
with  Ellen  a  moment  about  her  valentine.  (Nellie 
bows  assent^  I  have  brought  my  man  Jim  with  me,  and, 
if  you  are  willing,  I  would  like  to  have  Ellen  call  him 
in  here.  (Nellie  bows^  and  exit  Ellen.)  I  am  very 
sorry,  Miss  Nellie,  to  trouble  you  with  all  this ;  but  the 
circumstances  are  so  very  peculiar,  that  I  find  myself 
forced  to  seek  an  explanation  from  Ellen.  (Ellen 
enters  followed  by  Jim,  reluctantly  and  bashfully.)     Now, 
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Ellen,  did   you   receive  a  valentine   containing  some 
verses  beginning,  — 

'*  O  me  pretty  colleen  bawn  ?  " 

Ellen  {joyfully).  Thin  me  Jimmie  didn't  loi  to  me 
shure  ?  But  I  niver  got  that  same  valentoine  at  all,  at 
all,  an'  1  thought  ut's  desavin'  me  he  was.  {Looks  side- 
ways at  Jimmie,  who  smiles  at  her,) 

Harold.  Then  it's  just  as  I  feared.  Oh,  what  a 
stupid  blunder !  {To  Nellie.)  You  see,  I  had  promised 
to  write  some  rhymes  for  two  valentines  :  one  for  Jimmie, 
to  be  sent  to  Ellen,  here  (Ellen  and  Jim  exchange  smiles 
and  glances),  and  one  for  an  old  friend  of  mine,  to  be 
sent  to  his  Dulcinea.  The  latter  was  late  in  getting  to 
its  destination,  consequently,  when  my  friend  left  the 
office,  he  told  the  boy  that  if  a  letter  came  bearing  the 
postmark  of  this  town,  he  must  open  it,  and  enclose 
whatever  it  contained  in  the  envelope  waiting  directed 
on  the  desk,  and  then  mail  the  same  immediately. 
The  office  boy  obeyed,  and,  of  course,  like  any  other 
inquisitive,  conscience-lacking  boy,  read  the  verses,  and 
took  due  note  of  the  address. 

Ellen.     Och  !  the  mane  shcamp ! 

Harold.     So,  a  few  days  after,  it  chanced  that  my 

friend  most  unexpectedly  obtained  an  introduction  to 

the  lady  in  whom  he  felt  so  keen  an  interest.     Their 

acquaintance   progressed   finely,  until,  thanks   to   the 

smallness  of  the  town  and  the  office  boy's  indiscretion, 

the   name  of   the   sender  of   this  particular  valentine 

reached  the  young  lady's  ears. 

Nellie. 
Lettie. 


]'  I  Oh,  how  delightful ! 
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Harold.     Not  so  delightful  either,  for  I  had  mixed 

the  valentines  in  my  haste,  and  imagine  how  either  of 

you  would  fancy  being  addressed  by  a  total  stranger  as 

his 

**  Pretty  colleen  bawn, 
Smiling  like  the  summer  dawn." 

Lettie    f  ^^^^^S^^^S)'     How  funny  !  Oh,  how  funny ! 

Harold.  My  friend  did  not  think  it  very  funny,  I 
assure  you.  The  young  lady  wrote  him  a  caustic  note 
for  presuming  to  claim  her  as  his  "  colleen  bawn." 
Then,  I  came  in  for  a  good  round  scolding  for  sending 
him  lines  of  that  character,  when  I  knew  the  young  lady 
was  a  stranger  to  him.  I  saw  at  once  that  1  had  mixed 
up  the  valentines  in  some  way ;  so  now,  Ellen,  if  you 
will  kindly  give  me  the  valentine  which  was  intended 
for  the  other  fair  maid,  I  think  I  can  settle  this  matter 
all  around,  and  prove  to  my  friend  that  I  still  have  at 
least  a  grain  of  sense  left. 

Ellen.  It's  roight  glad  Til  be  to  help  you  settle  the 
matter,  Misther  Grey,  if  you'll  jist  tell  me  what  loike 
was  the  other  valentoine,  shure. 

Harold.  Well,  it  was  simply  a  sheet  of  heavy  note 
paper,  and  on  it  some  lines  beginning,  — 

"  O  maiden  sweet, 
Across  the  street  —  '* 

Nellie  (starting  forward).     Why,  that  was  my  — 
Letttie  {laughing).     Well,  of  all  the  funny  mistakes  ! 
Harold  {coming  to  Nellie,  and  taking  her  hand). 

You  don't  mean  to  say,  Miss  Nellie,  that  you  received 

that  silly  nonsense. 
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Nellie  (withdrawing  her  hami^  and  speaking  coldly), 
I  certainly  did  receive  a  valentine  such  as  you  have 
just  described. 

Ellen.  Och,  Miss  Nellie,  an'  ye  got  raoine  afther 
all,  or  the  one  what  was  mixshed  up  wid  moine.  Now, 
ye  see  {to  Jim),  that's  all  case  ye  sint  it  to  Nellie 
insted  o'  Ellin,  jist. 

Nellie  (impatiently),  I  ought  to  have  known  the 
letter  was  not  for  nie,  for  Brown  was  spelt  without  an 
e.  (To  Harold.)  But,  I  suppose  you  want  your 
valentine  ;  Til  look  it  up,  and  if  you'll  call  to-morrow 
ril  hand  it  to  you.  (Aside,)  It's  in  my  pocket  this 
very  minute,  but  of  course  I  shall  not  tell  him  so. 

Harold.  Oh,  that  will  be  all  right,  Miss  Nellie. 
But,  now,  Jim,  what  can  I  do  to  straighten  this  matter 
between  you  and  your  "  colleen  "  } 

Jim  (taking  Ellen's  arm).  Faith,  sur,  an'  we'll 
straighten  it  ourselves  jist,  though  thanks  to  ye  all  the 
same.  (They  walk  apart,  and  converse  confidentially  in 
whispers?) 

Harold.  And  now,  dear  Miss  Nellie,  I  have  no 
apology  to  make  to  you,  except  that  the  verses  which 
the  good  St.  Valentine  brought  to  you  were  not  worthy 
the  one  to  whom  he  carried  them.  Thanks  to  St. 
Valentine,  my  friend's  misfortune  is  my  blessing. 

Nellie  (coldly).  It  is  all  the  fault  of  my  horrid 
common  name  of  Browne.  (Harold  takes  her  hand, 
and  bends  toward  her  tenderly.) 

Lettie  (aside).  It's  very  evident  that  I'm  out  of 
place  in  this  crowd.  Oh,  if  I  had  only  a  tailor's 
dummy,  or  even  a  stick,  to  make  love  to  just  now !     I 
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believe  I'll  hunt  up  the  poker  as  a  substitute.  {Goes  to 
rear^  and^  while  watching  the  others^  indulges  in  panto- 
mime ttntil  the  curtain  falls.) 

Harold.  Since  you  dislike  the  name  of  Browne  so 
much,  Miss  Nellie,  why  not  change  it  to  "  Grey\'^  dear 
Nellie  ?     Don't  say  you  dislike  "  Grey  "  also. 

Nellie  {archly).     Grey  always  was  my  favorite  color. 

Jim  (coming  forward  with  Ellen).  Shu  re,  Misther 
Grey,  we've  straightened  it,  sur.  We're  to  be  married 
in  jist  wan  month  from  this  happy  day. 

Harold    (shaking  Jim's    hand).     Well    done,   Jim. 
Miss  Nellie  and  1  have  also  "straightened  it :"  she  has 
consented  to  beccine  Mrs.  Grey.     (Puts  his  arm  about 
her,) 

Nellie  (saucily).  How  you  do  take  things  for 
granted,  sir  I 

Jim.     Och,  bedad,  and  from  "  Brown  "  to  "  Grey  "  is 
a  good  "  change  o'  color !  "  and  may  ye's  niver  rigrit 
that  same  av  ye's  live  till  ye're  an  hundred  and  a  day. 
(Harold,  Nellie,  r.  ;  Jim,  Ellen,  l.;  Lettie  in  rear 

C,  laughing^ 

CURTAIN. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Mr.  Neal    .         .         ,     A  "wealthy  gentleman  of  middle  age 

LoTTiK .  His  daughter 

Ernest  Merle,  A  ivcalthy  young  gentleman^  in  loz^e  -aith 
Lottie  ;  djsguised  as  Mr.  Spiers,  a  book-agent 

Tim An  Irish  lad 

Aunt  Prue    .         .         An  old  lady,  deaf,  and  very  eccentric 

COSTUMES. 

Mr.  Neal,  handsome  business  suit. 

Mr.  Spiers,  plainer  business  suit;  a  wig  of  red  hair;  also 
heavy  whiskers  and  mustache  to  match. 

Tim,  a  new  cheap  *' store  suit." 

Lottie,  stylish  mornmg  costume. 

Aunt  Prue,  handsome  dress  for  an  old  ladj. 
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ACT   I. 

Scene.  —  Hotel  parlor.     Mr.  Spiers  is  discovered  strid' 
ing  angrily  about  the  room  ;  comes  to  c. 

Mr.  Spiers.  That  stupid  Tim  !  I've  a  good  mind 
to  discharge  him  on  the  spot.  Of  course  he  has  to  be 
in  my  confidence,  in  a  measure,  and  he  has  a  dozen 
times  nearly  spoiled  all  by  his  blunders.  Ah  !  there 
he  comes. 

{Enter  Tim,  r.) 

Tim  {speaking  rapidly).     Sure,  Misther  Mer — 

Mr.  Spiers  {angrily).  There,  Tim  !  can't  you  learn 
anything  ? 

Tim  {bowing  humbly).  Faith  an'  I  crave  yer  honor's 
parding,  but  shure  Misther  Mer —  Spier  —  ut's  roight. 
I  got  it  that  toime — but  ye're  the  gay  laddie  buck  in 
that  rig.     {Laughs.) 

Mr.  Spiers  {frowning).  Well,  enough  of  that,  Tim. 
But  now,  tell  me  if  you've  done  your  errands  properly. 

Tim.  It's  that  I  have,  Mr.  Spiers,  —  listen  to  that 
jist  —  though  I  came  near  niver  foinding  meself  in  this 
big  Chicagie. 

Mr.    Spiers.     Well,   Tim,   there    is   just    one    thing 
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abcuL  it,  you  must  be  more  careful  about  my  name. 
You  have  come  very  near  spoiling  everything  several 
times. 

Tim.  Indade,  thin,  and  I'll  be  that  keerful,  shure 
an'  I'd  niver  spoil  your  little  lark  at  all,  at  all. 

Mr.  Spiers  {gravely).  Tim,  this  is  no  "  little  lark." 
It  is  a  very  serious  business.  Perhaps  if  1  tell  you  all 
about  it,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  a  closer  watch 
on  that  blundering  tongue  of  yours.  The  truth  is,  Tim, 
I  am  in  love  with  a  young  lady  — 

Tim  (interrupting).  Bless  her  purty  eyes  whoever 
she  is,  but  she's  a  lucky  colleen. 

Mr.  Spiers.  No;  she  is  most  unlucky,  for  her 
father  hates  me,  and  will  not  allow  us  to  meet ;  so, 
when  I  was  nearly  wild  to  see  her,  I  hit  upon  this  dis- 
guise and  gained  admission  to  her  presence  as  a  book- 
agent.  Then,  I  learned  that  they  were  coming  West, 
so  1  immediately  followed  them  here. 

Tim.     Begorra  an'  is  she  in  this  city,  sur? 

Mr.  Spiers.  In  this  city?  Tim,  she  is  in  this  very 
hotel.  I  saw  her  last  night  and  this  morning  at  the 
table.  But  this  is  not  all,  Tim.  I  have  a  friend  in  this 
city  who  knows  the  young  lady's  father,  Mr.  Neal,  well. 
I  went  to  see  this  friend,  without  my  disguise,  of  course, 
and  told  him  my  story.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
came  up  to  the  hotel  early  last  evening  when  we  were 
all  standing  around  talking,  and,  pretending  to  chance 
upon  me  unexpectedly,  he  managed  to  introduce  me  to 
Mr.  Neal  as  Mr.  Spiers.  I  stuck  by  him  all  the  even- 
ing, took  him  to  a  concert,  met  him  again  this  morning 
before  breakfast,  and  he  then  said  he  would  introduce 
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me  to  his  daughter  at  the  first  opportunity.     Now,  do 
you  see,  Tim  ? 

Tim.  Shure,  an'  it's  a  nate  schame  it  is  siir,  and  I'll 
be  as  keerful  as  iver  I  can,  snr. 

Mr.  Spiers.  Well,  here  (hands  coin),  go  out  and 
buy  me  the  morning  paper  and  bring  it  to  me  down  in 
the  office.  {Exit  Tim,  r.)  I  think  if  I  lounge  about 
there  awhile,  I  am  likely  to  see  Mr.  Neal  and  perhaps 
be  kindly  introduced  to  my  beloved.     {Exit^  r.) 

{Enter  Loitie,  l.  ;  carrit's  a  newspaper ;  comts  to  c.) 

Lottie.  How  delightful  to  know  that  I  am  at  last 
in  Chicago,  but  I  must  see  what  is  going  on  in  this 
great  city.  {Sits  in  chair,  and  opening  the  paper  is 
absorbed  in  it.) 

{E//t:r  Mr.  Neal,  l.) 

Mr.  Neal  {going  to  Lottie).  Oh,  here  you  are.  I 
was  in  hopes  to  find  you.  I  want  to  bring  a  young 
friend  of  mine  up  here  and  introduce  him. 

Lottie  {her  eyes  on  the  paper).  But  first  you  must 
tell  me  who  he  is,  what  is  his  occupation,  and  where 
his  residence  ? 

Mr.  Neal.     His  name  is  Mr.  Spiers,  and  — 

Lottie  (not  looking  up).  Oh,  there,  there,  that's 
enough.     Spare  me  anything  further. 

Mr.  Neal.  But  you  must  hear  the  rest.  Charlie 
Lount  introduced  him  to  me,  so  he  must  be  all  right. 
He  is  a  very  entertaining  young  fellow,  and  when  dis- 
cussing business  matters  he  has  a  manner  that  suits 
me  exactly. 

Lottie  {turning  the  paper,  but  not  looking  up).  And 
his  business  ? 
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Mr.  Neal.     General  book-agent. 

Lottie  {starting  up  and  speaking  scornfully),  "  Book- 
age  ni  !  "     The  idea  of  introducing  a  book-agent  to  me  J 

Mr.  Neal  {striding  angrily  up  to  her).  Now,  Td 
just  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  such  pertness, 
miss? 

Lottie  {aside)  Dear  me,  what  a  fancy  he  must 
have  taken  lo  Mr.  Spiers.  (7^  him,)  I  mean  what 
I  say,  of  course.  I  don't  care  to  know  a  book-agent. 
[Walks  off,  1^,) 

Mr.  Neal  {following  her).  See  here,  young  woman, 
do  you  forget  that  your  father  sprang  from  the  ranks, 
and  won  by  honest  toil  the  wealth  that  you  so  arrogantly 
^njoy  ? 

Lottie  {returns  to  c. ;  sits).  How  can  I  forget  it  when 
you  so  often  go  out  of  your  way  to  remind  me  of  it  ? 
(Reading  paper  again, ) 

Mr.  Neal  {sternly).  Well,  understand  me,  I  want 
no  more  of  this  high-mightiness  from  you.  It  all  comes 
from  your  association  with  that  young  aristocrat, 
Ernest  Merle.  His  father  snubbed  and  brow-beat  me 
when  I  was  a  youth,  and  now  comes  his  son  filling  my 
daughter's  head  with  high-strung  notions.  It's  too 
much  to  bear  patiently,  and  I  don't  want  any  more 
of  it.  But  I  do  want  you  to  be  civil  to  Mr.  Spiers. 
Vm  going  to  hunt  him  up  now,  and  just  remember  if 
you  get  off  any  of  your  hity-tity  ways  to  him,  I  promise 
you,  you'll  regret  it.     {Exit,  r.) 

Lottie  {throws  down  paper ;  rises).  Polite  to  him, 
polite  to  him  !  Ah,  if  he  only  knew  how  hard  it  will 
be  to  avoid  being  even  more  than  he  asks.     But  I  do 
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fear  I  shall  laugh  in  his  face,  for  he  looks  so  comical 
in  that  disguise.  How  dreadful  it  would  be  if  I  should 
laugh !  Father  would  then  think,  of  course,  that  I  am 
not  treating  Mr.  Spiers  with  becoming  deference ;  but 
I  hear  them  coming,  I  must  control  my  countenance. 
{SifSy  takes  up  paper  and  reads.) 
{Enter  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Spiers,  r.     The  introduction 

is  given  and  received  in  due  form^   Lottie  and  Mr. 

^Ti^^s  performing  their  parts  with  becoming  gravity.) 

Mr.  Neal.  And  now,  Lottie,  if  you  can  entertain 
Mr.  Spiers,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  as  I  have  a  little  busi- 
ness (looks  at  tffdtch)  to  attend  to  at  this  very  hour. 
I  will  ask  your  aunt  to  come  down.  Good-morning, 
Spiers,  see  you  at  dinner.     (Exit,  r.) 

Mr.  Spiers  {embracing  Lottie).  Your  aunt  ?  What 
does  he  mean  ?  I  didn't  know  you  were  troubled  with 
so  useless  an  appendage.  Must  she  come  here  to 
bother  us  ? 

Lottie.  Oh,  she'll  not  bother  us  much.  She's  as 
deaf  as  a  post,  and  never  sits  down  without  falling 
asleep.     {Both  laugh.) 

Mr.  Spiers.     But  who  is  she  ? 

Lottie.  My  mother's  only  brother's  widow.  You 
must  know,  at  the  last  moment  some  one  told  papa  it 
would  be  unconventional  for  me  to  wander  about  the 
country  with  him  unless  I  had  a  chaperon,  so  he  sent 
for  Aunt  Prue ;  but  here  she  comes. 

{Enter  Aunt  Prue,  l.) 

Lottie  {goes  up  to  her  and  shouts  in  her  ear).  Good- 
morning,  Aunt  Prue ;  did  you  rest  well  ? 

Aunt  Prue  {dlso  speaking  very  loud).    Oh,  Mr,  Cres- 
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well !    How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Creswell  ?     Happy  to  meet 
vou. 

(Lottie  smothers  a  laugh  behind  her  handkerchief,  Mr. 
Spiers  b(nvs  gravely.  Aunt  Vrv'e.  passes  and  sits  in 
a  large  chair  behind  them  while  they  face  the  audience 
and  laugh.) 

Mr.  Spiers.  So,  I  have  another  name.  I  hope 
you*ll  not  forget  who  I  am. 

Lottie.  I  hope  I  shall  remember  it  better  than 
poor  auntie  does  her  chaperon  age.  See,  she  is  asleep 
already. 

Mr.  Spiers  {embraces  Lottie).  Bless  her!  She  is 
the  finest  old  lady  I  ever  saw.  But  now  I  must  tell 
you,  I  have  ordered  a  carriage  so  that  we  can  see 
something  of  the  city.  Your  father  approved  of  the 
plan,  but  as  he  said  nothing  about  Aunt  Prue,  the  car- 
riage I  have  ordered  will  hold  only  two. 

(At  this  point  Tim  enters^  r.,  unseen  by  them.  He 
doubles  himself  up  with  silent  laughter^  and  makes 
grimaces  at  them^  as  they  stand  lovingly  together.  He 
then  goes  out,  silently ^  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Spiers's 
next  speech,) 

LoTiTE.  Oh,  she  will  never  miss  us,  poor  soul. 
Isn't  she  a  delightful  chaperon  to  have  ? 

(Aunt  Prue  snores,) 

Mr.  Spiers.  The  very  best  I  ever  saw.  I  hope  she 
will  always  be  so  sleepy.  Your  father  told  me  this 
morning  that  he  was  going  next  to  Virginia  City.  Of 
course  I  also  have  business  engagements  there.  (Tim 
whistles  outside^ 
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(They  start  away  from    each  other.     Enter  Tim,    r., 

grinning?) 

Tim.  The  carriage  is  at  the  dure,  Mr.  Mer — Spiers, 
ver  honor. 

Lottie  (to  Tim,  laughing).  Look  out,  my  fine  fellow. 
{To  Spiers.)  I  will  be  ready  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Spiers. 
{To  Tim.)     You  see  /know  my  lesson. 

{Exeunt  Mr.  Spiers  and  Tim,  r.) 

Lottie  {throwing  a  kiss  to  Avst  Prue,  who,  with  her 
head  thrown  back  in  her  chair  and  her  mouth  open^  is 
snoring  loudly).  By,  by,  auntie ;  pleasant  may  thy 
dreams  be.     {Exit,  l.) 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT  11. 

Scene.  —  Hotel  parlor  at  Virginia  City,  {Costumes 
for  this  Act  are  the  same  as  in  Act  /.)  Enter  Tim,  r., 
looking  eagerly  about. 

Tim.  Shure  no,  and  she's  not  here  yit.  (Sighs.) 
Bless  me  buttons,  but  I  wish  she'd  come.  Shure  Mis- 
ther  Merle  —  och,  blast  me  buttons! — Shpiers,  jist 
kapes  me  a-running  in  an*  out  o'  this  parlor  to  see  if 
she's  come  dune  the  stairs  jist,  whiles  he  stands  around 
on  one  leg  looking  that  lonesome  after  her,  'twould 
make  your  heart  ache  jist  to  look  at  him.  Shure,  an* 
it's  jolly  larks  we's  had  the  last  two  weeks,  sich  times 
in  owld  Chicagie ;  och,  but  I  wish  we  were  back  there 
ag'in.  Well,  Til  go  and  tell  him  shure  his  swateheart  is 
nowhere  about.     (Going,  r.) 

(Enter  Lottie,  l.) 

Lottie  (coming  to  c).  O  Tim,  is  that  you  ?  Good- 
morning  ;  have  you  seen  Mr.  Spiers  this  morning,  Tim  ? 

Tim  (returning  to  c).  Och,  miss,  have  I  sane  him  ? 
Well,  if  you'll  belave  me,  he's  kept  me  running  to  look 
for  vou  ever  since  the  breakfast  was  over. 

Lottie.     Well,  where  is  he  now  ? 

Tim.  Out  on  the  veranda,  looking  as  lonesome  as 
a  pigeon  in  a  shnow  shtorrm.  Whatever  was  the  matter 
wid  ye  this  morning  ? 

Lottie.     I  know  I  am  a  little  late,  but  I  had  a  dress- 
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maker  to  attend  to  this  morning,  and  —  {Enter  Spiers, 
R.)     Ah,  there  he  comes.     You  may  go  now. 

Mr.  Spiers  {comes  to  c.  and  takes  Lottie's  hand). 
Yes,  go  now,  Tim. 

Tim  {aside  as  he  goes),  Och,  yis,  they're  moighty 
fast  to  say,  "go  now,  Tim,"  but,  for  all  their  shlyness, 
it's  meself  knows  well  what  they'll  be  up  to  the  minute 
me  back  is  turrned  on  'em.     {Exit,  r.) 

(Mr.   Spiers  and  Lottie  embrace ;  he  then  leads  her 
to  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  sofa,) 

Mr.  Spiers.  It  did  seem  as  if  you  would  never  get 
down-stairs  this  morning.  But  where  are  your  father 
and  Aunt  Prue } 

Lottie.  Oh,  Aunt  Prue  is  somewhere  about.  You 
know  she  and  I  have  long  ago  given  up  trying  to  keep 
track  of  each  other.  In  fact,  she  has  looked  upon  me 
as  something  quite  beyond  her  management  ever  since 
that  day  I  went  off  with  you  and  left  her  sleeping  in  her 
chair. 

Mr.  Spiers.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  about  that. 
How  long  did  she  sleep  there,  do  you  suppose } 

Lottie.  Sure  enough,  I  never  told  you  about  that. 
As  soon  as  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  I  ran  up  to  the 
parlor,  and  there  she  was  just  as  I  had  left  her.  It 
was  dinner-time,  you  know,  so  I  was  forced  to  waken 
her.  She  saw  my  street  dress,  looked  at  her  watch, 
and  took  in,  of  course,  how  basely  I  had  deserted  her. 
Poor  auntie,  she  has  merely  pretended  to  look  after 
me  ever  since. 

Mr.  Spiers.     Well,  you   are   in  no  danger  of  not 
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being  cared  for;  but  you  did  not  tell  me  where  your 
father  is.     I  have  not  seen  him  at  all  this  morning. 

LoiTiE.  He  has  joined  a  party  who  "  do "  the 
mines  this  morning.  They  had  an  early  breakfast  and 
went  off  immediately  afterward. 

Mr.  Spiers.  You  must  not  forget  I  have  arranged 
for  a  party  for  that  same  purpose  to-morrow. 

Lottie.  No,  I  have  not  forgotten.  In  fact,  papa 
was  quite  put  out  with  me  because  I  would  not  go  with 
him  this  morning.  I  did  not  tell  him  to-morrow's  party 
was  of  your  arranging. 

Mr.  Spiers.  If  you  had,  he  would  have  excused  you 
willingly,  I  think. 

Lon'iE.  Of  course  he  would,  but  I  just  felt  per- 
verse enough  not  to  tell  him.  {Looking  at  him  archly^ 
In  fact,  I  shall  do  nothing  to  encourage  the  ridiculous 
influence  you  have  acquired  over  him. 

Mr.  Spiers  (laughing).  Oh,  indeed,  perhaps  you  can 
manage  in  some  way  to  break  it  up. 

Lottie.  Something  must  be  done,  for,  if  you'll 
believe  me,  he  told  me  last  night  that  nothing  would 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  me  Mrs.  Spiers. 

Mr.  Spiers  (laughing).  And  what  answer  did  you 
make  ? 

Lottie.  I  told  him  he  could  hardly  expect  me  to 
marry  Mr.  Spiers  until  he  asked  me. 

Mr.  Spiers.     And  that  you  know  hell  never  do. 

Lottie.  See  how  poor  papa  is  deluded.  He  declares 
that  Mr.  Spiers  is  ready  to  throw  himself  at  my  feet 
if  I  will  only  be  kind  and  give  him  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Spiers  (laughing).     Cruel  girl,  to  be  so  chary  of 
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opportunities !     But  what  did  you  say  in  reply  to  all 
this. 

Lottie  (sighing).  Oh,  of  course,  I  went  on  in  the 
usual  strain.  I  declared  that  I  should  never  marry 
any  one  but  Ernest  Merle,  and  that  if  he  still  continued 
to  withhold  his  consent,  I  should  be  as  obdurate  r.s 
himself  and  would  remain  an  old  maid  forever. 

Mr.  Spiers.  Oh,  you  dear,  brave  girl !  But,  indeed, 
I  hardly  see  the  need  of  your  talking  so  decisively  to 
him  and  making  him  angry. 

Lottie  {excitedly),  I  tell  you  something's  got  to  be 
done  with  him.  He's  so  determined  that  I  shall  marry 
Mr.  Spiers.  If  he  keeps  on  you'll  have  to  go  away,  or 
else  I  disclose  the  whole  thing.  Oh,  but  I  was  fright- 
ened, he  was  so  angry. 

Mr.  Spiers.  Because  you  declared  your  intention 
of  marrying  only  Ernest  Merle  ? 

Lottie  {tearfully).  Yes :  he  strode  around  the 
room,  and  vowed  I  should  never  marry  Ernest  Merle 
while  he  lived.  (Sol^s.)  O  Ernest,  he  flew  at  me  like 
a  wild  man,  and  shouted  in  my  ear,  "  You  ungrateful 
girl,  you  shall  never  marr)'  that  young  aristocrat  until 
I  am  under  the  ground." 
(At  these  words  Mr.  Spiers  starts  up  in  much  excitement 

and  walks  away,     Lottie  buries  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief and  sobs  aloud.) 

Mr.  Spiers  {returning  and  laying  his  hand  on 
Lottie's  bowed  head),  Lottie,  stop  and  tell  me  calmly 
if  those  were  his  \txy  words. 

Lottie  {looking  up).  Of  course  they  were,  but  why 
do  you  look  so  ?  Surely  you  do  not  wish  him  dead  ? 
{Shrinking  from  him,) 
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Mr.  Spiers.  No,  no  ;  but  can't  you  see  the  advan* 
tage  his  words  give  us  ? 

LorriE  {angrily).  How  can  you  talk  so?  He  shan't 
die ;  he  is  as  strong  and  as  well  as  I  am,  and  he  is  by 
no  means  an  old  man.  O  Ernest,  I  didn't  think  you'd 
be  so  cruel  as  to  want  my  only  parent  to  die,  even  for 
the  sake  of  getting  me,     {Sobs^ 

Mr.  Spiers  {dropping  on  his  knees  beside  her).  My 
darling,  you  misunderstand  me  altogether.  Isn't  he 
under  the  ground  to-day  ?  And  much  farther,  too,  than 
he  is  ever  likely  to  be  again. 

Lottie  {starting  up  and  clasping  her  hands).  Oh, 
now  I  catch  your  meaning. 

Mr.  Spiers  {rising  and  putting  his  arm  about  her). 
Well,  then,  put  on  your  bonnet  while  I  order  the  car- 
riage. We'll  visit  the  minister,  dearest,  within  half  an 
hour. 

Lottie.  But  —  but  —  you  know,  Ernest,  he  didn't 
mean  it  in  that  way.  Isn't  it  unfair  to  take  advantage 
of  him  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Spiers.  Unfair.?  Certainly  not.  Have  you 
forgotten  "  all  is  fair  in  love  "  ?  Now  be  ready  in  half 
an  hour.  Good-day  to  the  future  Mrs.  Spiers,  other- 
wise Mrs.  Merle.  {Bows  low^  kisses  his  hand  and 
exit^  R.) 

Lottie  {slowly  coming  to  c).  I  see  he  is  determined 
to  have  his  own  way  this  time.  Dear  me,  what  will 
papa  say  ?     {Stands  in  thought,) 

CURTAIN 
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ACT    III. 

Scene.  —  The  same  as  in  last  Act  {Costumes^  the  same 
as  in  last  Act,  except  for  Lottie,  who  wears  a  hand- 
some summer  street  costume,  with  light  wrap  and  hat,) 
Enter  Mr.  Neal,  l. 

Mr.  Neal.  Where  can  Lottie  be,  I  wonder?  I 
have  been  at  home  an  hour ;  dinner  is  over,  and  still 
she  is  not  here.  That  blundering  Irish  boy,  Tim,  says 
she  went  off  this  morning  with  Mr.  Spiers.  It's  strange 
what  keeps  them  away  beyond  the  dinner  hour.  How- 
ever, I  may  as  well  make  myself  easy  about  her  since 
she's  with  Spiers.  (Takes  up  a  paper  and  sits,  R.  c.) 
How  I  do  wish  she  would  take  a  fancy  to  him.  I 
don't  see  how  in  the  world  she  can  help  it.  He  is  far 
superior  to  that  upstart  Merle,  according  to  my  way 
of  thinking.  Of  course  I  didn't  allow  myself  to  be- 
come very  well  acquainted  with  Merle.  In  fact,  I  never 
thought  very  much  about  him  ;  just  saw  him  come  and 
go  at  the  house  like  the  other  youngsters,  until  that 
morning  he  came  and  asked  me  for  my  daughter. 
Oh,  the  impudence  of  it !  He  knew  I  hated  his  father. 
Well,  at  least,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  him  a 
curt  refusal.  Give  him  my  daughter  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
If  she  is  determined  to  marry  no  one  but  him,  she  may 
pass  her  days  in  single  blessedness.  Of  course  — 
I  am  liable  —  to  die.  Ha,  I  see  how  it  will  be!  as 
soon  as  J  am  under  the  sod  they  will  marry,  even  if 
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suppose  tlie  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  submk  as  grace- 
fully as  possible,  but  Tve  more  than  half  a  mind  to  call 
you  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spiers  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

Lottie  {advancing  with  Merle  to  c).  Oh.  no,  papa, 
spare  me  that  punishment,  I  beg  of  you.  Think  of  it, 
that  dreadful  name  !  {Enter  Aunt  Prue,  l.)  But  here 
comes  Aunt  Prue,  we  must  explain  the  situation  to 
her. 

Aunt  Prue  {very  loud  while  coming  to  c).  What's 
going  on  ?  Why,  Lottie,  what  have  you  done  with  Mr. 
Creswell  ?  I  saw  you  come  home  with  him,  but  I  don't 
know  this  gentlemen  at  all.  {Looks  into  Mr.  Merle's 
face  sharply.) 

Mr.  Neal  {%'ery  loud).  This  is  Lottie's  husband, 
Mr.  Merle. 

Aunt  Prue.  An  English  earl  1  Oh,  my  sakes ! 
{Courtesies  very  low  three  times.)  Glad  to  meet  you,  sir, 
very  glad,  I'm  sure.  I'm  descended  from  an  English 
earl  myself.  My  great-great-grandmother's  cousin  was 
an  English  earl.  Maybe  you've  heard  of  him.  Let  — 
me  —  see —  Oh,  I  cannot  remember  his  name,  now; 
but  —  Lottie,  you  shouldn't  hang  on  to  the  gentleman's 
arm  that  way,  even  if  he  is  an  English  earl.  Girls 
didn't  do  so  in  mv  time,  I  tell  vou. 

Lottie.  Oh,  bother !  But,  papa,  dear  {she  goes  to 
Mr.  Neal  and  lays  her  hand  upon  his  arm ;  at  which 
Aunt  Prue  nods  her  head  vigorously,  and,  coming  to  the 
front,  says,  in  an  aside,  **  thai  looks  better,  decidedly  bet- 
ter'*^), do  say  that  you  forgive  us. 

Mr.  Merle  {holding  o'lt  his  hand).  Ves,  my  dear 
sir,  surely  you  have  not  forgotten  "  all  is  fair  in  lo7fe,'^ 
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(At  this  point  Tim  etiters  at  l.,  and  keeping  well  in  the 
rear^  goes  through  with  a  dumb  show,  expressive  of  his 
understanding  of  and  delight  in,  the  situation.  Con- 
tinues this  byplay  throughout  the  rem  linder  of  the  Act,) 

Mr.  Neal  (giving  a  hand  to  each).  Well,  you  are  a 
pair  of  conspirators,  but  I  am  forced  to  admit  "  all  is 
fair  in  love." 

Lottie.  Yes,  indeed,  papa,  "  all  is  fair  in  love,  even 
a  Mr.  Spiers. 

Mr.  Neal.     Yes,  or  a  Mrs.  Spiers. 

CURTAIN. 
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CHARACTERS. 


Mr.  Mertil. 
Mrs.  Mertil. 
Jane    . 
Miss  Felton  bough 


A  servant 
.   ^  **  woman  suffragist** 


COSTUMES. 

Mr.  Mertil,  ordinary  business  suit. 

Mrs.  Mertil,  neat  home  dress. 

Jane,  calico  dress,  long  white  apron. 

Miss  Feltonbough,  plain  dark  dress,  quite  short;  outside 
wraps  and  bonnet  very  plain,  brown  veil,  a  wig  of  short  sandy 
hair,  cotton  gloves.  This  character  must  be  a  large  (not 
fleshy)  masculine-looking  woman. 
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Scene.  —  A  sitting-room  or  parlor.  Enter ^  R.,  Mr. 
Mertil  wearing  his  overcoat,  hat,  and  gloves  ;  he  car- 
ries a  written  postal  card  conspicuously  in  his  hand. 
Comes  to  c. 

Mr.  Mertil.  I  thought  I  should  find  my  wife  here. 
Of  course  she  doesn't  expect  me ;  she  thinks  I  am  in 
New  York  to-day.  Well  Til  hiy  her  postal  here  on  the 
table.  (Goes  to  table  at  r.,  fronts  and  lays  down  the 
card.)  She  will  be  sure  to  see  it  there.  H'm,  that's  a 
bold-looking  handwriting  for  a  lady,  I  hadn't  observed 
it  before;  some  advertisement -probably.  I  wonder  who 
her  correspondent  can  be.  {Takes  up  the  card  and  turns 
it  over,  reads,)  "  City,  Tuesday,  a.m.  Dearest  F — .'* 
Well,  I  didn't  know  she  had  any  friends  intimate  enough 
to  address  her  as  "dearest  Fannie,"  that  must  be  what 
the  "  F."  is  intended  for.  Let  me  see  what  the  signa- 
ture is.  {Reads,)  "  G.  F."  Ah  !  {starts  and  looks  suspi- 
cious), surely  that  cannot  be  our  friend  George  Foster  ? 
And  he  was  once  a  sweetheart  of  hers  too.  But  let  me 
see  what  he  says.  {Reads.)  "  I  couldn't  get  the  '  W.  H.' 
to-day,  but  I'll  be  there  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock, 
sharp.  Be  ready.  Yours  as  ever,  G.  F.'*  {Striding 
about  excitedly.)     This  was  written  yesterday,  so  he'll 
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be  here  this  afternoon,  {Looks  at  card  again,)  And 
the  "  W.  H."  what  can  that  be  ?  Ah,  I  have  it,  I  have 
it.  (Excitedly,)  Foster  has  just  bought  a  new  horse  that 
he  always  speaks  of  as  the  "  White  Horse,^!  of  course 
that  is  what  is  meant  by  the  "  W.  H."  And  this  after- 
noon ;  oh,  well,  FU  be  here  to  spoil  that  pretty  game. 
YouMl  not  ride  after  the  "  white  horse ''  this  afternoon, 
my  pretty  lady.  But,  first.  Til  go  put  this  postal  card* 
back  under  the  door  where  I  found  it.  She  must  never 
know  that  I  have  seen  it.     {Exit,  r.) 

{Enter  Mrs.  Mertil,  l.,  comes  to  c.) 

Mrs.  Mertil  {sighs).  Dear  me,  I  am  so  lonesome 
this  afternoon.  {Goes  to  chair  near  table  and  sits,)  But 
it  must  be  nearly  time  for  the  postman,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  get  a  nice  letter  to  charm  away  my  melancholy 
mood.     {Takes  up  paper ^ 

{Enter  Mr.  Mertil,  r.,  sees  his  wife,) 

Mr.  M.  {aside).  Ha !  my  wife  is  here,  I  must  con- 
trol myself.  (72?  her,)  Well,  Fannie,  here  I  am  quite 
unexpectedly. 

yiKS.  M,  {starting  up  and  running  to  him),  O  Harry, 
what  a  pleasure  !  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  {They 
embrace.) 

Mr.  M.  {aside);  What  an  excellent  actress  she  is, 
indeed!  but  of  course  she  hasn't  seen  the  postal  yet. 

Mrs.  M.  {taking  off  his  hat  and  gloves).  But  how 
did  you  happen  to  get  home  ?  {Carries  the  hat  and  gloves 
to  table  while  Mr.  M.  removes  his  outer  coat  and  hangs  it 
on  a  tripod  or  other,  convenience  in  a  comer,) 

Mr.  M.  Well,  you  see  my  business  all  moved  oflE 
with  unusual  smoothness.     {Both  return  to  c.) 
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Mrs.  M.  (^putting  her  hand  on  his  arm).  And  I  was 
just  hoping  the  postman  would  bring  me  a  letter  from 
you.     By  the  way,  it  must  be  time  for  him. 

Mr.  M.  Yes,  he  was  just  crossing  the  street  as  I 
came  up  the  steps  {aside\  which  is  quite  true. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  then,  I'll  run  into  the  hall  and  see  if 
I  have  any  mail.     {Exit  r.) 

Mr.    M.     Evidently  her  husband   is   not   her   only 

correspondent.      Well    {walking  about  moodily)^    how 

often  have  I  said  jokingly  that  a  man  who  conies  home 

unexpectedly  takes  his  fate  in  his  own  hands.     Little 

did  I  imagine  I  would  ever  realize  the  truth  of  my  idle 

words.     (Sighs,) 

(Enter  Jane,  l.) 

Jane.  Oh,  Mr.  Mertil,  you  frightened  me.  I  didn't 
know  you  were  at  home.  I  am  looking  for  Mrs. 
Mertil. 

Mr.  M.     She  went  into  the  hall  a  moment  ago. 

Jane  (turning  to  go).     Oh,  well,  I  can  wait. 

Mr.  M.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Jane,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.  (Aside,)  How  shall  I  approach  her  1  (To  her.) 
You  are  a  very  good  girl,  Jane  (takes  a  roll  of  bills  from 
his  pocket),  and  I  would  like  very  much  indeed  to  make 
you  a  little  present. 

Jane  (interrupting  sharply),  I  don't  want  any  of 
your  little  presents,  so  please  keep  them  to  yourself, 
sir. 

Mr.  M.  (aside),  H'm,  spirited.  Well,  it  will  not  do 
to  stop  now.  (To  her.)  Jane,  don't  be  offended  when 
no  offence  was  intended.  I  simply  want  to  ask  a  favor 
of  you,  and,  as  you  have  always  been  so  good  a  girl 
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and  have  clone  many  little  kindnesses  for  Mrs.  Mertil, 
I  think  30U  really  deserve  a  little  extra  pay  now  and 
then,  that  is  all. 

Jane.  I  am  willing  to  do  you  the  favor  if  I  can,  but 
I  don*t  want  any  pay  for  it  :  so  make  it  known  quick, 
for  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  with  my  work. 

Mr.  M.  Well,  then,  tell  me  this.  Who  are  the  most 
frequent  visitors  here  when  I  am  away } 

Jane.  That's  easy  enough  to  tell.  Mrs.  Jones,  I 
think,  comes  the  most  often  of  any  one,  then  Mrs. 
Binns  comes  quite  often  too,  and  there's  — 

Mr.  M.  But,  among  my  friends,  whom  do  you 
remember  seeing  ? 

Jane  {surprised^.  Your  friends?  Why,  indeed,  sir, 
I  don't  remember  as  any  of  your  friends  come  to  see 
Mrs.  Mertil.     Why  should  they  ? 

Mr.  M.  {embarrassed).  Oh,  they  might  come  to  —  er 
—  to  —  er  —  call,  you  know.  There's  Mr.  Foster, 
now,  you  know  him,  don't  you.? 

Jane.  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  know  him  :  but  I've  never  seen 
him  here  except  of  an  evening  with  his  wife,  and  when 
you  were  at  home,  sir,  too. 

Mr.  M.  Oh,  well,  that  is  all,  Jane.  You  are  sure  you 
have  named  all  of  my  wife's  intimate  friends } 

Jane  {refleciing).  Well,  yes,  I  think  so,  sir.  Oh, 
there's  Miss  Feltonbough.     She's  here  pretty  often. 

Mr.  M.  Feltonbough !  Why,  that  is  some  one  I 
never  heard  of  before :  she  must  be  a  verv  new  ac- 
quaintance.     Who  is  she,  and  what  is  she  like*? 

Jane  {laughing).  Well,  sir,  she's  funny  enough.  Tve 
never  seen  her  face,  for  she  always  wears  a  heavy  veil : 
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but  she  has  a  funny  form  and  funny  ways.     She  seems 
just  like  a  man  with  a  woman's  toggery  on. 

Mr.  M.  {aside).  Ah  !  can  it  be  the  girl  has  blundered 
into  the  truth  ?  I  begin  to  fear  it,  for  Foster  is  a  small 
man,  and  in  woman's  clothes  would  look  very  like  an 
overgrown  female.  {7o  Jane.)  But  you  may  go  now, 
Jane,  and  if  you  will  please  not  to  tell  any  one  of  the 
questions  I  have  asked  you,  I  will  be  very  grateful  to 
you. 

Jane.     All  right,  sir,  I  will  remember.     (Exit,  l.) 
i^Enter  Mrs.  M.,  r.,  wearing  a  white  apron.) 

Mr.  M.  Well,  my  dear,  you  have  been  a  good  while. 
Have  vou  been  cfiving:  chase  to  the  mail-carrier  ? 

Mrs.  M.  (Jaug/iing).  Oh,  no.  I  went  up-stairs  to 
put  on  a  fresh  collar  and  this  apron.  Isn't  it  pretty  ? 
It  is  one  that  I  have  just  finished. 

Mr.  M.  Very  pretty,  indeed.  But  my  dear,  could 
you  have  Jane  make  me  a  cup  of  tea  ?  I  have  eaten 
nothing  since  breakfast  except  a  light  lunch  taken  on 
the  train. 

Mrs.  M.  I  will  make  it  for  you  myself;  come  into 
the  dining-room  with  me,  and  I  will  refresh  you,  you 
poor,  hungry  man.  {Takes  his  arm  affeclionaiely.)  How 
stupid  of  me  not  to  think  sooner  that  you  might 
possibly  be  hungry.     {Exit,  l.) 

{Enter  Jane,  r.,  carrying  an  illustrated  paper.) 

Jane.  So  she  isn't  here,  either.  Well,  if  I  can't 
find  her  I  am  not  to  blame.  I've  been  all  over  the 
house,  so  I'll  jist  sit  down  here  and  read  a  while. 
{Sits.)  I'm  glad  enough  to  get  a  minute's  time  to  read, 
for  I'm  right  in  the  midst  of  this  chapter  where  that 
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dreadful  old  stepfather  carries  off  the  beautiful  Ada. 
But,  what  on  earth  can  have  got  into  Mr.  Menil  to  ask 
me  so  many  questions  about  his  wife*s  callers?  I've 
lived  here  more  than  a  year,  and  1  never  knew  him  to 
do  such  a  thing  before.  He  seemed  to  think  there 
was  something  queer  about  Miss  Fellonbough,  and 
that's  just  what  I  have  thought  this  long  time.  Why 
does  she  alwavs  keep  her  veil  down,  and  whv  does  Mrs. 
Mertil  take  her  up  to  her  own  room  instead  of  taking 
her  to  the  parlor  or  sitting-room  as  she  does  with  her 
other  callers?  There's  sonielhing  queer  about  it,  and 
the  queerest  thing  of  all  is,  that  Mr.  Mertil  is  so  suspi- 
cious. i^Sits  lost  in  thought  a  moment^  then  starts  up 
suddenly,  dropping  paper.)  Oh,  oh,  I  just  thought  of  it !  I 
do  believe  she  is  a  man  dressed  up  in  woman's  clothes  ; 
wouldn't  that  be  awful?  What  an  exciting  time  there 
would  be.  Better  than  any  story.  {Bel/  rings.)  There, 
maybe  she  is  here  now.  Well,  I'll  just  watch  out  a 
little.     {Runs  out,  r.) 

{Enter  Mr2.  Mertil,  l.) 

Mrs.  M.  I  suppose  Jane  has  gone  to  the  doon 
Dear  me,  what  if  it  should  be  she  ?  {Jakes  postal  card 
from  pocket?)  Yes,  she  says  at  three  o'clock  {looks  at 
watch),  and  it  now  lacks  only  a  few  minutes  of  that 
hour.  I  hope  Jane  will  have  sense  enough  to  take  her 
up-stairs  as  usual.  Harry  will  not  go  up  there,  now,  I 
think,  for  he  said  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  down  town  as 
soon  as  he  is  done  eating. 

{Entr  Jane,  r.) 

Jane.     Mrs.  Mertil,  the  man  has  come  to  mend  the 
window-sash  in  your  room.     Shall  ^  ^end  him  up? 
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Mrs.  M.  (nervously).  Why,  yes,  Jane,  of  course  ; 
but,  dear  me,  the  room  will  be  cold  with  the  window 
out  {ixit  Jane,  r.),  and,  of  course,  I  shall  have  to 
entertain  her  in  here.  Dear  me,  I  wish  poor  Harry 
would  hurry  away.  But  I  must  go  back  and  see  if  he 
has  finished  his  lunch.     {Exit^  l.) 

{Enter  Jane,  r.,  laughing,) 

Jane.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  how  funny  to  have  that  man 
come  now  of  all  times  when  we've  been  wailing  for  him 
for  a  whole  week.  I  just  know  by  the  way  Mrs.  Mertil 
acts  that  she  expects  Miss  Feltonbough.  Well,  I  don't 
wonder  she's  nervous  with  her  bedroom  window  out  and 
that  man  up- stairs  too.  Oh,  how  1  hope  Mr.  Mertil  will 
not  go  away,  until  after  she  comes.  Why,  it's  grand, 
just  like  a  story. 

{Enter  Mrs.  Mertil,  l.) 

Mrs.  M.     Did  you  take  the  man  up-stairs,  Jane  ? 

Jane.     Yes'm. 

Mrs.  M.  \yell,  I  must  go  up  and  look  after  him  a 
little.     {Exit  hastily^  r.) 

{Enter  Mr.  M.,  l.) 

Mr.  M.  Oh,  Jane,  you  are  the  very  one  that  I  most 
want  to  see.  Where  do  Mrs.  Mertil  and  Miss 
Feltonbough  sit  when  she  is  here  ? 

Jane.  Always  up-stairs,  sir;  but  if  she  should  happen 
to  come  to-day  they'll  have  to  sit  in  here,  because,  you 
see,  the  ipan  is  mending  the  window  up-stairs,  and  the 
room  is  cold.  Mrs.  Mertil  would  never  take  her  into 
the  parlor,  because  other  callers  are  liable  to  come  in, 
and  Miss  Feltonbough  is  so  funny  looking,  you  know. 

Mr.  M.     Oh,  yes,  I  see  ;  well,  I  have  good  reason  to 
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think  Miss  Feltonbough  is  coming  to-day.  So  I'll  just 
go  over  to  the  drug  store  and  watch  for  her  appearance. 
When  I  see  her  I'll  come  back  and  be  introduced  to 
her.  But  you  needn't  mention  the  matter  to  Mrs. 
Mertil,  for  I  want  it  to  be  a  surprise  to  her.  Now 
remember  !     {Exit^  r.) 

Jane  (clapping  her  hands  and  dancing  about).  Oh,  yes, 
I'll  remember.  Dear  me,  how  interesting  and  exciting 
it  is  aH  getting.  Oh,  I  do  hope  Miss  Feltonbough  is  a 
man.     Talk  about  stories  ! 

{Enter  Mrs.  M.,  r.) 

Mrs.  M.     Jane,  where  is  Mr.  Mertil  ? 

Jane.  He  came  through  here  and  I  heard  the  front 
door  shut  soon  after. 

Mrs.  M.  {goes  to  l.).  He  must  be  gone  then. 
{Aside.)  Gone  without  a  single  word  of  good-by  to  me. 
What  in  the  world  can  have  come  over  him  ?  Surely, 
I  cannot  have  offended  him  in  any  way.  Well,  he  is 
safely  out  of*  Miss  Feltonbough's  way :  there  is  some 
consolation  in  that,  at  least.  She  will  certainly  be  here 
soon.  {Bell  rings ;  to  Jane.)  Go  to  the  door,  Jane, 
and  if  that  is  Miss  Feltonbough  bring  her  in  here. 
{Exit  Jane,  r.)  Dear  me,  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape, 
indeed.  She  and  Harry  might  easily  have  met  on  the 
doorstep.  Well,  I  don't  believe  I'll  take  any  more  such 
risks,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  —  {Enter  Miss  Felton- 
bough, R.  ;  she  carries  a  large  book.)  And  so  you  have 
come.  {They  shake  hands.  Miss  F.  sits  in  a  chair 
which  Mrs.  M.  places  at  c,  with  back  towards  r. 
entrance  ;  she  gives  the  book  to  Mrs.  M.  and  then  removes 
her  bonnet  and  veil,  which  Mrs.  M.  lays  on  the  table,) 
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And  so  this  wonderful  book  is  in  my  hands  at  last ! 

{Opens  and  reads  from    title  page.)     "The  Woman's 

Hierarchy,  by  Miss  Georgiana  Feltonbough."      How 

lovely  that  I  should  at  last  know  a  real  live  authoress. 

Oh,  what  fun  it  must  be  to  be   able  to  write   books. 

{Turns  leaves  of  book  and  keeps  her  eyes  on  it,) 

Miss  Feltonbough  {in  a  hard,  nasal  tone).     Fun ! 

Much  you  know  about  it !     If  you  could  only  imagine 

the  days  and  nights  of  thought  and  toil  represented  by 

that  book. 

(Mr.  M.  enters,  cautiously,  r.) 

Mr.  M.  {aside).  Yes,  yes,  that  is  he  ;  I  know  that 
shock  of  sandy  hair  too  well  to  make  a  mistake. 

Miss  Feltonbough.  But  of  course  that  you  can 
never  understand.  To  your  sheltered  and  easy  life,  no 
suspicion  —  (Mr.  Mertil  dashes  forward,  grasps  Miss 
Feltonbough  from  behind  and  presses  her  face  close 
against  his  vest,  Mrs.  M.  screams  and  drops  book. 
Miss  F.  struggles  to  her  feet,  still  held  by  Mr.  M.  with 
his  left  arm  ;  with  his  right  hand  he  pounds  her  on  the 
back.  Enter  Jane,  l.  Whole  situation  as  ludicrous  as 
possible^ 

Jane  {clapping  her  hands).  Give  it  to  him,  give  it 
to  him,  Mr.  Mertil :  I  knew  it  all  along,  I  did,  I  did. 

Mrs.  M.  {shocked).  Give  it  to  him/  Why,  Jane, 
what  on  earth  can  you  mean?  {Goes  to  her  husband 
and  throws  herself  on  his  right  arm,)  O  Harry, 
Harry  !  do  stop,  you  will  kill  the  poor  woman. 

Mr.  Mertil  {loosens  his  hold  on  Miss  F.,  who 
straightens  herself  and  confronts  him).  Oh,  oh  !  why  it 
isn't  —  {Turns  away  and  drops  his  head^ 
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hand,  or  the  feelings  of  his  small  sister,  as  he  grows  older,  on 
the  subject  of  her  inevitable  skirts  and  pigtails  ! 

Jack  {loftily).  You  speak  advisedly  when  you  mention 
small  girls  and  butterflies  in  the  same  breath  !  Allow  me  to 
suggest  that  large  girls  might  be  placed  under  the  same  head  I 
The  crushing  process  goes  on,  it  strikes  me,  with  more  force, 
the  older  they  grow — the  butterfly  coming  out  ahead  every 
time  1 

Prue  {leaning  forward,  pretends  to  be  puzzled).  You 
mean  ?  Excuse  me.  Jack,  possibly  I  am  rather  stupid,  but 
would  you  mind  saying  that  again  ?  It  seemed  rather  vague, 
and  I  think  I  failed  to  catch  your  meaning  exactly. 

Jack  {rises,  leans  over  her  chair),  I  mean  then,, that  a  girl 
crushes  in  the  palm  of  her  dainty  little  hand  the  hesu-t  and  life 
of  a  man,  or  as  toany  men  as  may  happen  to  please  her  fancy 
for  a  fleeting  moment,  and  tosses  them  away  like  airy  nothings 
when  it  suits  her  pleasure  to  do  so,  as  a  butterfly  flits  about 
from  flower  to  flower,  sipping  all  that  is  best  in  their  lives,  to 
put  it  to  no  purpose  !     {Crosses  l.)  / 

Prue  {surprised,  laughs  gaily.  Rises  and  follows  him). 
Why,  Jack,  are  you  quite  sure  you  are  feeling  well?  Really  I 
am  alarmed  about  you  !  Would  you  prefer  a  mustard  plaster 
for  your  spine,  or  an  ice-cold  bandage  for  your  head?  Thai, 
I  think  would  be  best  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  brain  which 
you  are  evidently  struggling  under  !     {Laughing.) 

Jack  {turning,  moodily).  Oh,  you  may  laugh  if  you  please, 
but  it's  all  true  nevertheless  !  Cruelty  to  dumb  animals  in  a 
small,  thoughtless  boy  may  be  reprehensible,  I  admit,  but  the 
cruelty  inflicted  on  the  human  heart  by  thoughtless  girls  is 
something  which  never  dies  !     {Retires  up  stage,  c.) 

Prue  {innocently).  And  are  men  never  cruel  in  the  way 
you  mention  ?  How  about  the — (beginning  to  count  on  fingers) 
how  many  pairs  of  eyes  of  varied  hues  which  have  smiled  at 
you  so  appealingly  and  in  vain  this  past  year?  Oh,  Jack,  how 
could  you  ! 

Jack  {rather  taken  aback).  Oh,  well,  little  affairs  of  that 
sort,  that  are  only  skin  deep,  they  do  no  harm  ! 

Prue  {solemnly).  Ah  !  You  do  not  know  !  How  many 
blighted  lives ^^«  may  have  to  answer  for,  who  can  tell?  It  is 
a  far  more  serious  affair,  /  think,  from  the  standpoint  of  your 
sex  than  mine  ! 

Jack.  As  you  will.  {Apart. )  I  suppose  she's  waiting  for 
me  to  go,  but  I'm  not  going  to  give  Guthrie  a  chance  till  noon- 
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Miss  Feltonbough  (cohUy),  I  don't  know  how 
foolish  it  was,  but  you*Il  find  out  to  your  sorrow  that  it 
was  the  most  serious  mistake  you  ever  made  in  yoL2r 
life. 

Mr.  M.  Well,  now,  Miss  F.,  let's  come  to  some 
settlement.  01  course  the  law  will  give  you  damages, 
but  we  may  as  well  cheat  the  lawyers  and  courts  out  of 
their  fees  and  settle  the  thing  for  ourselves.  {Takes 
checkbook  from  his  pock  J ^  Jane,  go  and  get  the  pen 
and  ink.  ~  {Exit  Jane,  l.)  Now,  Miss  Feltonbough, 
just  say  how  much  you  will  take  to  drop  the  matter  ? 

Miss  Feltonbough.  I  am  not  to  be  bought,  sir. 
Indeed,  no  amount  can  pay  me  for  the  indignity  that  I 
have  suffered  at  your  hands. 

{Enter  Jane  with  pen  and  ink.    Mr.  M.  sits  at  table  and 

prepares  to  write!) 

Mr.  M.  That  is  true,  but  the  courts  would  give  you 
damages  which  I  am  sure  you  would  not  refuse,  and  of 
co'irse  you  can  always  use  money  for  "  the  cause." 
Come,  now,  I  am  sure  you  can  use  two  hundred  dollars 
to  good  advantage.     (  Writes  rapidly,) 

Miss  F.  {smiling).  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Mertil,  I  can 
do  a  great  (leal  with  so  generous  a  sum. 

Mr.  M.  {aside).  Buy  herself  some  decent  toggery, 
I  hope,  poor  thing.  {To  her.)  There,  Miss  Felton- 
bough, there  is  my  check,  and  my  humble  apologies 
with  it.     {Rises  and  hands  check.) 

Miss  F.  {taking  it).  And  don't  you  want  my  receipt 
exoneratins:  vou  from  all  claims  from  me  } 

Mr.  M.  Not  at  all.  I  know  you  are  an  honorable 
woman  and  will  never  refer  to  the  matter  again. 
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{Offering  him  new  book,)  Here's  my  new  book.  Couldn't 
you  get  up  a  little  interest  in  it ;  even  if  you're  not  in  it  your- 
self?    {Stands  facing  him,) 

Jack  {gloomily ^  and  not  at  all  interested),  I  suppose  all 
your  latest  acquisitions  are  faithfully  depicted  here.  Thank 
goodness  that  my  lines  are  not  cast  among  them  !  {Turning 
leaves,)  What  in  thunder  did  you  see  in  this  string  of  homely 
chaps  to  want  to  paste  them  in  here  ?  ^Prue  secretly  amused,) 
Here's  Guthrie,  happy  man  !  His  the  nonor  of  being  latest  in 
your  favor,  and  in  your  scrap-book  !  ( Closes  book^  rises ^ 
crosses f  r.) 

Prue  (following;  enthusiastically).  Oh,  Mr.  Guthrie  is  so 
lovely ! 

Jack  {glumly).  So  I  noticed  last  night.  Positively 
seraphic ! 

Prue.  Did  you  really  have  time  to  notice  him  at  all? 
Doesn't  he  dance  divinely?  {Dances  a  few  steps,)  And  he 
plays  tennis  whenever  I  want  him  to,  and  is  always  ready  to  go 
driving  or  walking.     He's  the  kindest  man  ! 

Jack.  Must  be !  Why  isn't  he  here  now  dispensing  his 
charity  ?  He  might  have  enough  even  for  a  poor  beggar  like 
me!  Well,  Prue!  (Taking  up  his  cap,)  I  must  catch  the 
noon  train.  My  morning  hasn't  been  spent  very  profitably, 
after  all^  but  I've  done  my  best,  and  I've  gotten  your  forgive- 
ness, although  you  will  not  own  it !  {Stands  back  of  table,) 
I  suppose  it's  my  own  fault,  not  being  a  worthier  fellow,  that  I 
have  nothing  better  to  carry  away  with  me. 

Prue  {stands  in  front  of  table.  She  has  grown  quiet  dur* 
ing  his  speech,  and  looks  away).  Then  you  are  not  coming 
over  next  week  ? 

Jack.     No — ^nor  never  again  ! 

Prue  {advancing  a  little,  and  clasping  her  hands  nervously). 
Jack! 

Jack.     Well  ? 

Prue  {timidly).  Will  you  go  to  Daisy's  picnic  with  me^ 
Jack? 

Jack  {excitedly  casts  down  his  cap  and  goes  towards  her). 
Prue  !     But  only  engaged  people  are  allowed  at  that ! 

Prue  (archly).  Well ?— No,  no  !  (  Waving  him  away,)  I 
said/<7r  the  picnic  !  (She  runs  across  room  to  ecuy-chair,  runs 
around  it  turning  it  so  the  back  is  towards  centre  stage.  Jack 
follows,  kneels  in  chair,  facing  her,  both  laughing,)  Until 
then  you  belong  to  Maud  I     You  really  must  be  punished  in 
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CHARACTERS. 


Bella 

Lou 

Ella 

Mary 

Emily 

Grace 

Julia 

Fannie 


The  young  lady  hostess 


Toung  ladies^  resident  of  the  same  town  and 
acquainted  wi/k  each  other.  They  are  also 
Bella's  guests* 


COSTUMES. 


Any  tasteful  dresses  that  may  be  suitably  worn  at  a  small 
evening  party.  Hats  and  wraps  are  worn  on  entering.  The 
latter  should  of  course  correspond  with  the  season,  and  are 
to  be  laid  aside  at  the  proper  time. 
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Scene. — A  parlor.  Eight  chairs  must  be  placed 
carelessly  about  so  that  the  ocaipants  will  be  within 
easy  speaking  distance  of  one  another  and  yet  not  too  far 
from  c.     Curtain  rises,     Bella  enters  l,  and  sits, 

Bella.  To  think  that  at  last,  at  long,  long  last,  this 
village  really  possesses  a  full-grown,  live,  rational, 
young  man  !  I  can  hardly  realize  it.  To  be  sure,  \vc 
have  had  Tom  Jones,  and  Harry  Spar,  and  John  Smith, 
the  first  and  second  not  yet  out  of  their  teens,  the  last 
a  forlorn  widower  of  forty.  But  now,  O  joy!  here  is  an 
eligible  young  man  of  not  more  than  twenty-three  or 
four.  Tall,  handsome,  dark-eyed,  a  lawyer,  and  with  — 
Oh,  such  a  moustache !  Dear  me  !  I  can  hardly  wait  until 
I  see  him  entering  the  room.  {A  door-bell  rings  behind 
the  scenes.  Bella  starts  up.)  Oh,  I  do  hope  that  is  he  1 
What  a  charming  tete-a-t^te  we  may  have  before  the 
other  girls  get  here  !  {Enter  Lou,  R.  Bella  rushes  to 
meet  her.     They  embrace?) 

Bella  {motioning  l.).  Just  step  in  here,  Lou,  and 
remove  your  wraps,  and  arrange  your  hair.  {Exit 
Lou,  L.)     I    might  have  known  that  Lou  would  be  the 
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first  one  on  hand.  Of  course  that  is  her  privilege,  as 
she  is  my  most  intimate  friend.  {Re-enter  Lou,  l. 
They  both  sit  near  c.  as  Lou  speaks.) 

Lou.     So,  I  am  the  first  arrival.     I    d^id  not  expect 

to  be.    I  thought  the  girls  would  all  arrive  early.      O 

Bella!  if  you  only  knew  the  stir  those  invitations  "to 

meet  Mr.  Thompson  "  have  created  in  this  stupid  little 

^  burgh. 

I  Bella.     Nonsense,  Lou !  why  should  it  ? 

Lou.  Why  should  it  ?  Oh,  now,  Bella,  don't  pretend 
not  to  know  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  most  delightful, 
most  irresistible,  most  rare  creature  ever  seen  in  this 
huddle  called  by  courtesy  a  "town." 

Bella.  So  you  have  seen  him?  {The  bell  rings. 
They  both  spring  up,  rush  to  centre,  and  exclaim  together, 
excitedly,  "  There  he  isf"  Enter  Ella,  r.  They  rush 
forward,  embrace  her,  and  she  is  directed  by  Bella  into 
the  cuijoining  room,  as  was  Lou.  Exit  Ella,  l.  Bella 
cmd  Lou  resume  seats.) 

Lou.  Of  course  Ella  would  be  here  on  time.  I 
don't  suppose  cables  and  chains  could  have  kept  her 
at  home  to-night. 

Bella.     Well,   all    of    my    invitations    have    been 
accepted.     I  don't  suppose  any  of  the  girls  would  miss 
tf  coming. 

Lou.     Unless  it  may.be  those  whom  you  forgot  to 

invite. 

(Ella  enters  in  time  to  hear  the  last  word.) 

^  Ella  {sits  near  the  others).     And  how  many  have  you 

invited,  Bella  ? 
,      Bella.     Only  nine. 
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Ella') 

and     >-  Nine ! 

Lou.  ) 

Lou.     Poor  Mr.  Thompson  ! 

Ella.     He  will  not  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

Bella.  I  begin  to  think  he  foresees  the  danger,  and 
that  his  instincts  of  self-preservation  are  too  strong  to 
admit  of  his  coming. 

{The  bell  rings    again.       They  all   start  to    their  feety 

and  exclaim^  "  There  he  is  P^  as  be/ore.     Enter  Mary. 

Repeat  as  on  Ella's  entrance,     Bella  directs  as  before. 

Exit  Mary,  l.     The  others  resume  seats,) 

Ella.     Of  course  Mary  would  come,  trust  her  for 

that.     Indeed,  Bella,  it  is  very  generous  of  you  to  give 

all    of    us    girls    the    pleasure    of    Mr.    Thompson's 

acquaintance.     {Enter  Mary.)     Almost  any  other  girl 

would  have  kept  his  society  for  herself. 

Mary  (approaches  the  others,  and  sits).  But,  we  must 
have  met  him  sometime,  and,  of  course,  she  prefers  to 
have  the  performance  take  place  under  her  supervision, 
as  it  were. 

Lou.  Then,  I  think  she  will  be  disappointed,  for  / 
don't  believe  he's  coming. 

(The  bell  rings.  All  start  up  as  before,  repeat  exclama- 
tion, etc.  Enter  Emily,  r.  Repeat  all  "  business " 
as  on  entrance  of  others.  Exit  Emily,  l.  Others 
resume  their  places.) 

Mary.  Oh,  I  kxi^wshe  would  be  here!  It's  so  long 
since  she's  seen  a  young  man,  she  (enter  Emily,  l.)  for- 
gets how  one  looks. 

Emily  (coming forward).  What  is  that  ?  Who  for- 
gets how  what  looks  }     (Sits  near  others,) 
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Bella.  We  all  have  forgotten  how  a  full-grown,  live 
young  man  looks. 

Emily.  Well,  where  is  your  curiosity?  Why  don't 
you  bring  him  out  ? 

I/)u.     We  await  his  royal  pleasure. 

{Beii  as  before.  Repeat  former  business  fully.  Enter 
Grace,  r.  Repeat  as  for  others.  Exit  Grace,  i.. 
T'he  others  resume  their  seats.) 

Emily.  Oh,  I  knew  Grace  would  come.  She  has 
been. on  what  the  boys  call  a  "still  hunt"  for  a  {enter 
Grace,  l.)  young  man  for  nobody  knows  how  long. 

Grace  {as  she  comes  to  the  others,  and  sits).  Who  has 
been  a  young  man  for  nobody  knows  how  long  ?  Surely, 
not  Mr.  Thompson  ? 

Bella.     Oh,  no  !  not  Afr.  Thompson. 

Lou.     Oh,  dear,  no  !    not  Mr.  Ihompson. 

Ella.     No  indeed  !  not  Afr.  Thompson. 

Mary.     Oh,  my,  no  !  not  Afr.  Thompson. 

Emily.  Why,  certainly  not  Mr.  Thompson.  {These 
answers  must  be  very  emphatic^ 

Bella.     I  conclude  you  have  not  seen  him,  Grace  ? 

Grace.  Seen  him  ?  Indeed,  I  haven't.  I  have 
heard  of  nothing  else  for  the  last  two  weeks  but  Mr. 
Thompson.     Is  he  handsome  ? 

All  in  concert.  Handsome  !  handsome  !  Oh,  oh, 
oh  ! —  oh,  oh,  oh  I 

Grace.  Dear  me,  what  a  wonder  he  must  be  !  But 
why  doesn't  he  come  ?  {Bell^  as  btfore.  Repeat  former 
^^  business  "  Enter  Julia,  r.,  as  before.  Exit  Julia, 
L.     77ie  others  resume  seats.) 
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Graud.  [lauyhs],  'J'o  be  sine !  [A!>'i7i?.]  What  a 
gooil  lueinory  you  hfive.  Won't  you  sit  a  little,  Mr. 
1  Rowland. 

How.  [^sits].  And  do  you  remember  how  we  used 
to  go  lily-gatlieriug?  Just  this  time  of  the  year, 
was  n't  itV  I  never  saw  a  flower  I  liked  so  well. 
What  bunches  we  would  find  !  I  have  not  seen  one 
since  I  left  for  Oxford.  I  wisli  I  could  remember 
wheixj  they  used  to  grow. 

Gra?id.  [^knittin^^,  Nathalie  shall  gather  a  bunch, 
and  I  will  bring  them  to  the  ITall  to-morrow.  Then  I 
can  see  the  Squire  about  a  place  for  Nathalie,  too. 

Jtoic.  \_/i(Jistili/'],  I  will  speak  to  him  about  the  place 
myself.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  lilies.  Still,  to 
gather  them  myself  would  bruig  the  old  times  so 
strongly  to  mind,  when  I  used  to  come  down  from  the^ 
Hall,  bringing  you  a  nice  jelly.  I  will  send  you  one 
to-morrow.  [^Itises,']  I  wish  I  could  remember  where 
those  lilies  grew. 

Grmid.  Well,  if  Nathalie  is  going  to  gather  you  a 
bunch,  you  might  go  with  her,  I  suppose;  then  she 
could  show  you  the  way. 

Jlo^o.     Thank  you.     Shall  I  come  to-morrow? 

Grand,     Perhaps  you  'd  better  go  now. 

7?o?/7.  I  should  be  delighted.  Come,  Nathalie. 
[Natii,  rises  and  puts  on  hat,'\  Thank  you  for  the 
kind  permission,  mother.  I  will  send  the  jelly  to-mor- 
row.    Good-bye.     [J^xeimL'] 

Grand,  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  [^Drops  knitting  and 
hurries  to  door,  tcriuging  haiuls.']  What  have  I  done 
now?  Let  them  go  off  together,  all  alone  ;  and  I  pro- 
posed  it  1      They,  do  just  as  they  please  with  me  1 
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\_ Comes  down.']  lint  I'll  remember  it!  Tliey  shall 
not  go  again,  that  they  shan't.  Well  [^ picks  up  work], 
it  was  not  kind  to  refuse  to  let  her  cfo.  I  can^t  be  rude 
to  the  young  Squire,  he  is  so  i^ood,  always  bringing 
me  nice  things,  and  with  (»ver  a  kind  word  to  the  poor 
old  bodies  in  the  village.  Well,  well,  we'll  let  it  go 
now,  and  see  what  turns  uj).  But  they  shan't  go 
again ! 

CURTAIX. 


Scene  V.  —  Parlor  at  the  J  fall.     Squire  and  Rowlnnfl. 

Ro^r,  Well,  i;:icle,  I  have  visited  Miss  Murdoch 
steadily  for  four  weeks,  r.nd  am  well  satisfied  with  the 
sensation  I  liave  produced.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
offer  myself.     I  feel  iinj)atient  to  learn  my  fate. 

Sq.  Yes,  Rowland ;  make  love  hand  over  hand. 
Ah!  you're  a  boy  after  my  own  heart.  And  now 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  we'll  snaj)  our  fingers 
at  sadness.     \_Iiow.  and  Sq.  cross.] 

How.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  introduce  the  subject 
to  so  dignified  a  lady.  Suppose  I  write;  she  will 
appreciate  my  delicacy. 

8q.  No  difference.  An  offer  is  an  offer,  whether 
made  on  paper  or  by  word  of  mouth.  Draw  up  your 
document,  and  let  me  see  it. 

Row.  Excuse  rae  one  moment  and  T  will  bring  it. 
[ExiU  L.] 

Sq.  [walks  about,  imbhiny  ?ian(ls].  There 's  a  fine 
fellow,  now  !  Ah  !  there's  nothing  like  keeping  a  tight 
rein  on  these  voun*:c  colts.     The  fellow  was  skittish  at 
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first,  and  showed  signs  of  bolting.  \_Laughs  at  his 
own  wit,']  But  I  kept  him  well  in  hand,  and  now  he 's 
as  ardent  over  his  courting  as  anyone  could  wish. 
Ah  !  it  will  be  pleasant  to  hear  a  young  voice  ringing 
through  the  Hall  once  more.  \^Sighs^  and  loses  Inn i- 
self  in  thought,']  So  here  comes  our  young  lover. 
[Miter  jffoir.,  l.]  Now  for  the  proposal.  Read  it  I 
read  it ! 

Row,  [reads]  : 

My  Dear  Miss  Murdoch, — 

I  have  visited  you  now  for  several  weeks,  and,  having  care- 
fully studied  your  character,  make  bold  to  offer  you  my  hand, 
trusting  to  your  affectionate  nature  to  receive  the  offer  favor- 
ably. Do  not  keep  me  long  in  this  painful  suspense,  but  return 
an  answer  by  bearer  to 

Yours  most  anxiously,  R.  H. 

Bow.     Will  that  do  ? 

Sq.  Humph!  Yes.  [Ci^osses  over,]  Hardly  as 
loving  and  ardent  as  I  would  have  it ;  but  you  know 
best,  Rowland.  Send  it  off!  Send  it  off!  I  am 
more  in  a  hurry  now  for  an  answer  than  you  are. 
[Snatches  letter,     Exit^  R.] 

How.  That  can  scarcely  be,  for  I  am  really  on  ten- 
terhooks. But  it  cannot  be  that  the  scheme  will 
miscarry.  I  am  sure  that  I  read  such  disgust  and 
intolerance  in  Miss  Stella's  face,  uj)on  my  last  call, 
that  I  really  did  not  dare  put  in  another  ap|>earance 
lest  I  should  be  booted  from  the  door.  But,  heigho! 
it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  try.     [E,cit^  l.] 

[A  little  pause  before  enters  ^Sy.,  r.J 

/Sq.  Oh  !  "  there 's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as 
love*8  young  dream."     And  I  droainod  it  once  myself ! 
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I,  grizzly,  bald-headed  Hugo  Hinsdale,  had  my  dream 
of  young  love,  my  visions  of  matrimonial  bliss,  and 
my  rode  awakening.  Nothing  is  left  me  now  but  the 
memory  of  that  fair,  stately  presence  —  those  soft 
clinging  gowns,  that  never  rustled  nor  hitched  to 
things  as  she  walked  —  that  clear,  sweet,  penetrating 
voice!  Ah!  Alice!  Alice!  How  your  sunny  pres- 
ence would  have  glorified  these  old  rooms !  How  your 
voice  would  have  echoed  in  song  along  the  dim  corri- 
dors, and  your  cheerful  laughter  shamed  the  ugly  old 
cockatoo  into  good  humor !  But  interference !  inter- 
ference! Cureed  interference!  We  were  separated 
forever !  ^Sighs.^  Then  it  was  I  vowed  that  I  would 
never  interfere  in  a  love  affair ;  never  dictate  to,  nor 
attempt  to  control  youth's  wayward  passions.  When 
two  hearts  are  drawn  together,  the  impulse  is  from 
heaven,  and  the  sordid  calculations  of  this  lower  world 
ought  never  to  outweigh  that  fine  gold  with  its  earthly 
drosB !     Ahem ! 

{_JEnCer  footinan  in  livery^  b.] 

Footman.    Here's  the  answer,  sir.     \^Exit,'] 

8q.  Ah!  Rowland!  Rowland!  you  dog!  \^CaUs 
off^  L.J  Rowland,  ray  dear  boy,  here 's  your  answer. 
\^Ent€r  Row.']  Here's  Miss  Stella's  letter.  Open  it! 
Read  it!  Lucky  boy!  I'm  sure  she'll  have  you. 
[Aside,]  He's  fairly  pale  with  emotion.  Poor  fel- 
low !     How  deeply  in  love  he  is. 

[Row,  reads  to  himself^  then  hands  letter  to  JSq.^  and 
walks  across  stage  with  folded  anns.     Speaks^  aside,] 

Row,  How  can  I  conceal  my  joy  ?  How  can  I  dis- 
semble? 

Sq.    What  the  deuce !    What  does  this  mean  ?    She 
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caii'l  hav*i  refused  you !     \_Jieiul8,^     Respected  Sir  : 
Ahem  !  rather  coo),  that ! 

Jiow.  Coo],  but  polite.  I  do  not  dislike  the  ex- 
pression, but  feel  honored  by  her  respect.  Read  on, 
uncle. 

/Sq.  [reads']'  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  by  asking  me  to  become  Mrs. 
Hinsdale  of  Hinsdale  Ilall —  [Ahem!  Rather  pre- 
mature! Squire  Hinsdale  of  Hinsdale  Hall  is  still 
above  ground,  let  me  tell  her!  However,  no  harm 
done.  Mrs.  Hinsdale  of  Hinsdale  Hall!  Sounds  well, 
I  must  confess.     Suits  Miss  Stella,  too,  eh?] 

How,    Go  on,  uncle. 

/Sq.  [reads'].  And  rest  assured  that,  though  I  can- 
not accept  it —  [What!  Cannot  accept  it?]  I  re^ 
main,  with  sentiments  of  esteem —  [Psh!  Bosh! 
Confound  her  sentiments.  Refuse  you  I  good-looking 
and  agreeable  fellow  as  you  are ;  and  heir  to  such  a 
property,  too.  I  declare  I  've  half  a  mind  to  turn  you 
out  of  doors.     You  did  n't  half  court  her.] 

Jitnc.     But  uncle  — 

/Sq,  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  family !  Refuse 
you !     Sha ! 

How,     It  might  have  been  a  previous  attachment. 

tSq,  No,  't  ain't !  1  found  that  out  before  I  advised 
your  courtship.  It's  just  you,  yourself,  that's  the 
matter.  It 's  j/ou  she  refuses,  not  the  Hall,  nor  the 
monev,  nor  the  cross  bachelor  uncle.  Ha !  ha  I  ha ! 
But  you,  yow,  you  !  I  know  all  about  her.  A  true 
lady.  She  would  just  have  suited  you.  But  you 
could  n't  suit  her.  Poor  fellow !  I  jnty  you !  Can't 
get  mari'ied !     Humph !    Why  don't  you  go  offer  your- 
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self  to  Nathalie,  at  the  cottage?  Perhaps  she  will 
have  you !     I  'd  try  it,  by  all  means !     Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Row.  [cuide].  Uncle's  advice  must  always  be  fol- 
lowed.    [-EciV,  R.] 

Sq.  Where 's  the  poor  fellow  gone  ?  Out  to  walk 
in  the  park,  I  suppose.  Well,  't  is  rough  on  him,  but 
we  mustn't  give  it  up  so.  We  can  find  some  other 
young  lady  as  good  as  Miss  Stella.  Yes,  dozens  of 
them.  What  could  have  possessed  her  ?  Why,  he 's 
a  perfect  picture  of  what  I  was  at  liis  age,  and  I  was  a 
terrible  fellow  among  the  girls!  Terrible!  Why,  I 
could  have  had  my  pick  of  the  county. 

[.Enter  Rowland.'] 

Row.     She  says  sfje  '11  have  me.     [Laughs.'] 

Sq.     What!     Who  says  slie'll  liave  you? 

Row.  [innocently].     Why,  Nathalie  Gwynue. 

Sq.  Nathalie  Gwyniie !  Mother  Gwynne's  daughter  ? 

Row.  To  be  sure.  I  thought  there  was  no  chance 
of  getting  any  one  else,  and  as  you  advised  me  to  offer 
myself  to  her,  I  — 

Sq.  Confound  it  all !  You  have  not  been  such  a 
fool?    [Sq.  and  Row.  cross.] 

Row.     I  followed  vour  advice,  sir. 

Sq.  My  advice !  You  are  a  blockhead !  I  did 
not  mean  it;  you  might  have  known  it.  Nathalie 
Gwynne !  [  Walks  about  stage.]  You  shall  never 
marry  her!  Never!  Confusion!  J9i(/ you  offer  your- 
self? 

Roto.  I  did,  uncle,  honestly.  And  she  accepted 
me.  Says  she  has  always  loved  me.  It  will  break  her 
heart  to  tell  her  I  was  only  trifling  —  that  I  did  not 
mean  it. 
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^q.     It  has  a  bad  look.     But  what  can  be  done  ? 

Jiow.  Nathalie  is  a  worthy  girl.  And  she  expects 
to  become  my  wife.  I  cannot  break  with  her  —  a  good 
girl. 

Sq,     But  poor. 

How,  So  am  I.  The  only  difference  between  us  is 
that  she  has  no  good,  kind  Uncle  Hinsdale!  She  is 
handsome,  and  that  is  the  first  quality  necessary  in  a 
wife ! 

Sq.     Humph ! 

JRoifj.  She  is  spirited !  [>S'y.  7iods,^  Intelligent ! 
[JVb(?s.]  We  can  procure  teachers,  and  accomplish 
her  at  the  Hall !  [JVbds.^  AH  but  rich,  and  your 
wealth  is  sufficient  for  us  both. 

Sq.     Humph ! 

Jioic,  She  is  an  orphan,  too ;  and  what  will  become 
of  her  when  her  old  grandmother  dies?  So  young  and 
lovelv,  alone  in  the  world ! 

Sq.  Poor  child  !  It  would  be  bad  for  her.  Yes,  it 
would. 

Jiaw.  Then,  uncle,  she  knows  you,  and  all  your 
ways  —  which  a  stranger  would  not  —  and  would  be 
more  willing  to  let  things  be  as  they  are.  She  really 
loves  you. 

Sq.  [laughinr/'].  Why,  you  dog!  I  believe  you 
followed  your  own  inclination,  as  well  as  my  advice, 
when  you  pro[)08ed  to  little  Nathalie.  Confess  you 
love  her. 

Itoic.  [in  great  confusion^.  Yes,  uncle,  I  love 
Nathalie. 

Sq.  Ha  !  ha  !  Well,  then,  I  made  a  lucky  hit  with 
my  advice,  that  time.    I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  suited 
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U8  better  than  Miss  Stellu.  Yon  'ro  a  fortunate  fellow, 
after  all.  [^Skrps  him  on  the  hfick.']  Ha!  Iia!  ha! 
Trust  your  uncle  to  find  a  wife  for  you.  And  now  get 
mamed  —  get  married  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  must 
hear  the  gay  young  voice  ringing  through  the  house. 
Shake  hands  with  me,  boy.  \^SIiake  hands,']  Come, 
come,  let  us  go  to  the  cottage.  I  want  to  see  my  new 
niece  that  is  to  be. 

CURTAIN. 


Scene  YI.  —  Cottagt.    Nathalie  alone.    Rowland  enters,  T^ 

JRow.  Nathalie,  darling  Nathalie !  Uncle  has  given 
his  consent  to  our  marriage  ! 

Nath,    Rowland  !    [  Throws  herself  into  his  arms,'] 

Rote,  Now  I  can  in  truth  call  you  mine.  Now 
there  is  nothing  to  pjirt  us. 

[  They  come  down^  Row?s  arm  about  waist  of  Kath, 
Enter  tincle^  l.    JRow.  and  Nath.  walk  across  stage^  r.] 

Sq.  [aside].  How  hapj)y  the  young  peoj)le  are.  I 
wish  everybody  could  get  married.  [Hubs  hands,] 
Wish  I  was  married  myself!  [Laughs,  Roto,  and 
Ndth,  turn,  Sq.  opens  ai-ms,]  My  children  !  [  They 
covne  toward  A»m.] 

Rofw,  My  uncle!  Bless  our  betrothal.  [They 
kned,] 

iSq.  My  dear  children,  may  all  good  befall  you ; 
may  unnumbei-ed  blessings  rest  u])on  you. 

[JEhter  Grandma^  l.     Speaks  as  she  enters.] 

Orajid.    Nathalie,  did  I  see  that  young  —    [Holds 
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up  hands;  drops  into  c/iair,']  For  mercy's  sake!  — 
lUme.  and  Nath,  rise  aiid  approach  Grand.  Sq. 
crosses,  wiping  eyes.'] 

How,  Mother,  will  you  give  me  your  little  Nathalie, 
with  Uncle  Hinsdale's  blessing  ? 

Gra?id,  Iluraph  !  Young  sir,  your  uncle  will  never 
give  it ! 

Sq.  Iturnsy    Yes,  he  will !  yes,  he  will ! 

Grand,  [ntarts  trp].  The  old  Squire!  lie  too!  — 
Well,  well,  well !  wonders  will  never  cease.  [  Clasps 
their  haruls."]  Take  her,  Mr.  Rowland.  I  give  her  to 
you,  gladly.  [  Turns  away.]  And  't  is  a  great  weight 
off  my  shoulders. 

[i?OMj.,  with  arm  about  Nath.,  ci'osses  r.  Sq.  crosses 
L,  and  shakes  hands  tcith  Grandma.  While  they  con- 
verse  in  dumb  show,  enter  (l.)  Miss  S.  and  Madge. 
They  advance  to  back,  c] 

Madge,  [stopping  on  threshold].  Good  gracious! 
there  '11  be  tantrums  now  !     [  Gets  behind  Miss  S.] 

Miss  S.  What  do  my  eyes  behold  ?  Is  this  the 
lover  methought  broken-hearted  ?    Ah,  me ! 

**  He  looked  upon  her  beauty,  and  forgot, 
As  in  a  sense  of  drowning,  all  things  else. 


O  most  unhappy  me,  he  loved  me  not ! 


i> 


"  The  bee  thro'  many  a  garden  roves, 
And  hums  his  lay  of  courtship  o'er  ; 
But  when  he  finds  the  flower  he  loves, 
lie  settles  there,  and  hums  no  more.'' 

[Corner  down.] 

Sq.  Ah !  good  morning.  [Shakes  hands.]  Good 
morning.  Miss  Stella,  we  have  to  thank  you  for — 
for  —  a  gi*eat  pleasure.     Good  morning. 
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[^Sh{ikes  hands  with  Madge^  who  stares j  surprised.^ 
Miss  8. 

"  Let  Fate  do  her  worst ;  there  are  relics  of  joy, 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot  destroy." 

8q.    What !  what !     What  did  you  say,  my  dear 

madam  ? 

J^s  8. 

"  O  donht  me  not,  the  season 

Is  o'er  when  Folly  made  me  rove, 
And  now  the  vestal  Reason 

Shall  watch  the  fires  of  love. 
Altho'  this  heart  was  early  hlown, 
And  fairest  hands  [waving  toward  Row,]  dis- 
turhM  the  tree, 
They  only  shook  some  blossoms  down  ; 
Its  fruit  has  all  been  kept  for  thee,** 

[^Places  her  hand  in  Squire^s,  Grand,  sits,  gruvn- 
Hing,  L.] 

8q.  \asid€\.  The  deuce  it  hcis !  \^AloHd,'\  Ahem  I 
Allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  future  niece.  \Nath. 
c(mrts€ys,'\ 

Miss  8.  [waving  her  away"].  Some  future  time, 
perhaps,  but  not  to-day.  The  wounds  of  memory  are 
yet  too  fi'esh,  and  slightest  cause  may  make  them  bleed 
anew! 

8q,  [aside"]'  H'm!  li'ra!  I'm  glad  she  wouldn't 
have  him.  What  the  young  dog  found  in  her  to  love 
I  can't  conceive !  Why,  little  Nathalie  has  twice  the 
sense,  and  breeding,  too,  for  that  matter.  Trust  my 
judgment  I 

Miss  8.  [walking  about  \oith  dasped  hands  and 
vptumed  eyes'].  I  will  write  a  poem  upon  this  momen- 
tous occasion ;  an  epithalamium  which  shall  make  my 
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name  immortal.  Listen !  I  hear  the  harmonies  of 
heaven  !     [^Strikes  tragic  attitude^  c,  /rofd.'] 

Madge  [ pulling  at  her'].  Come  down  here^  Miss 
Stella !  We  live  on  earth !  Why  don't  you  speak  to 
young  Mr.  Hinsdale  ? 

Jftss  S.  Child,  to  what  memories  do  you  brinij 
me!  [^Aside.'}  And  shall  I  congratulate /A^m.^  [2b 
Mow.] 

**  When  I  met  thee,  warm  and  young, 

There  shone  such  truth  about  thee. 
And  on  thy  lips  such  promise  hung, 

I  did  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
But  go,  deceiver  !  go! 

The  heart  whose  hopes  could  make  it 
Trust  one  so  false,  so  low. 

Deserves  that  thou  shouldst  break  it." 

Mr.  Hinsdale  [^sitting^  aside],  I  should  just  like 
to  know  one  thing,  —  who  did  the  courting,  and  who 
did  the  refusing?  [^Alcyicd.]  Miss  Stella,  I  know 
some  poetry —  some  fine  poetry  —  listen  ! 

"  Higgle-te-piggle-te-pot, 
The  dog  has  ate  the  mop, 
The  cat's— " 

Miss  S.  [^fainting].  Catch  me,  Madge !  My  sensi- 
tive soul  cannot  endure  such  a  profanation  of  the 
divine  art.  [Zer/7?«  heavily  upon  Madge^  who  can 
scarce  support  the  weight,  Nath.  looks  concerned. 
How.  fans  her  with  hat.  Grand,  hustles  forward.] 
Grand.  Get  the  camfire !  get  the  camfire,  child  I 
Sq,  Fiddle-de-dee !  [^Rising.]  Fetch  her  up  to 
the  Hall,  and  give  her  a  good  square  mejil  of  bride's 
cake  and  wine !  Come,  all  of  you !  We  '11  have  a 
wedding  before  night.     [^Miss  S.  slowly  recovers.'] 
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Nath.    Oh !  Mr.  Hinsdale !     That  is  too  soon ! 

Row.     I  always  obey  my  uncle  ! 

Madge,    Good  boy ! 

Sq.  Nathalie,  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
\_Shakes  ker  hand,^  Rowland,  old  boy  1  [^claj^s  him  on 
bdclc^  you  will  do  well  to  always  obey  your  undo. 
Come,  mother.  [  Offers  arm  to  Grandma.']  Come  on, 
come  oil.  [^HkteufU  Sq.,,  Grand.^  How.^  and  Nath. 
Miss  S.  looks  after  them  tragicaUy.'] 

Miss  jS. 

"  Farewell!  and  whenever  you  welcome  the  hour 
That  awakens  the  night  song  of  mirth  in  your  bower, 
Then  think  of  the  friend  who  once  welcomed  it,  too. 
And  forgot  her  own  griefs,  to  be  happy  with  you." 

Come,  Madge,  they  have  everything  good  at  the  Hall ; 
we  may  as  well  go,  too. 

Madge  [^smacks  lips'].  Miss  Stella,  there  is  great 
consolation  in  a  nice  dinner. 

CURTAIN. 


The  Play  may  close  here,  or  conclude  with 

Scene  VII.  —  Performance  of  Wedding  March,  in  the  midst 
of  which  curtain  risen  upon  tableau  —  The  Wedding  of  Row- 
land and  Nathalie.     Stage  should  be  set  for  parlor  at  the 

HcUl.     Cottage  in  fiv^t  grooves,  which  can  be  easily  trans^ 

formed  into  Miss  S,^s  sanctum. 
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FouB  Women,  Two  Men,  One  Little  Gnuu 

Music:  Buttercup's  Sono. 

[Elder ^  l.,  pretty  Dutch  girl,  in  tiatioTial  costume^ 
with  basket  of  laces  on  her  arm.     Sings:  — ] 

I'b  galled  leedle  Pootergub, 
Dear  leedle  Pootergub, 

Dough  I  gant  nefer  dells  vy. 
Poot  shtill  I 's  galled  Pootergub, 
Dear  leedle  Pootei^ub, 
Shveet  leedle  Pootergub,  I. 

-  [Passes  off,  r.  ,  cw  enter,  l.  ,  darky  woman.   Sings  :  — 1 

Dis  chile  am  called  Buttercup, 
Dee  leetle  Buttercup, 

Dough  I  does  n*t  never  know  why ; 
But  still  I  *8  called  Buttercup, 
Lily-white  Buttercup, 
Mos'  lubly  Buttercup,  me. 

[Passes  off,  R.,  as  enter,  l.,  Irishman,  in  national 
costume.    Sings :  — ] 
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It*s  mesOf  that's  called  Bootlierooop, 
Dear  little  Boothereoop, 
Though  it  bothers  me  head  to  tell  why ; 
But  the  ladies  (bless  'em !)  are  afther  callin'  me 
Boothereoop, 
Shwate  little  Boothereoop, 
Arrah!  it's  mesilf  that's  the  Boothereoop 
bh'y. 

[^Passes  ojf,  r.,  as  enter ^  l.,  Chinaman  (hold  the 
outer  comers  of  eyes  up  with  forefingers,  to  give  them 
obUquity) .     Sings :  — ] 

Mi  am  alwiz  callee  Buttleclup, 
Dee  leedle  Buttleclup, 

Allee  samee  mi  nevee  '11  deU  why. 
Steel  mi  am  callee  Buttleclup, 
Dee  leedle  Buttleclup, 

Sweetee  leedle  Buttleclup,  mi. 

\JExU^  R.     Enter,  l.,  Scotch  lassie.     Sings: — ^ 

I  am  callit  wee  Buttercup, 
Dear  little  Buttercup, 

I  hope  none  will  spier  o'  me  why  I 
For  I'm  always  call't  Buttercup, 
Bonnie,  bright  Buttercup, 
Wee,  blinkin'  Buttercup,  I. 

{^Exit,  R.  Enter,  l.,  old  French  tambourine  wom^n. 
Speaks: — ] 

Von  leedle  twenty-fife  cents,  dear  messieurs  and 
sweet  ladies!  Von  leedle  twenty-fife  cents  for  de 
pauvre  orphan  whose  farder  and  mooder  die  in  der  last 
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war.     Oh,  gif  to  me  for  der  loof  of  sweet  charitee,  for 

[^sings  and  dances  to  tambourine]  — 

J'suis  jamais  call  Buttercup, 

Chere  petite  Buttercup, 

Dough  I  nevair  tells  you  pourquoi ; 

Mais  still  je  suis  Buttercup, 

Chere  petite  Buttercup, 

Most  charmant  Buttercup,  moi  I 

Twenty-fife  cents,  most  charitable  messieurs  and  mes- 
dames!  [_Exit,  i..^  jingling  tambourine^  and  speaking 
as  she  goes."] 

[^The  various  exits  and  entrances  being  through  the 
near  entrances^  enter  now  from  k,  u.  e.,  little  girl  dressed 
in  green  and  yellow,  to  represent  a  buttercup  blossom. 
Buttercup  hat,  made  of  yellow  board  cut  in  ten  scallops  to 
represent  ten  petals,  green  sepals  turned  back  over  crown, 
green  stem  hanging  over.  Pink  hose,  green  slip- 
pers. Basket  of  battercups  and  grasses.  Buns  down, 
sings :  — ] 

I  'm  the  real  little  Buttercup, 
Dear  little  Buttercup, 

I  'm  thinking  j^ou  all  can  tell  why. 
For  I  'm  always  called  Buttercup, 
Dear  little  Buttercup, 
Sweet  little  Buttercup  I. 

\Enter^  n.  u.  e.,  actors  in  reverse  order,  headed  by 
tambourine  woman.  Form  in  semicircle  around  littU 
girl  J  sing  in  concert  their  various  staivzas.l 

Curtain. 


^i^--'  - 


MOR'd   ALICE 


Grbs.  We'll  paint  the  town  pink,  Maud  Alice — as  pink  as 
we  can  for — ^let's  see.  {Takes  money  out  of  pocket,)  Seven 
and  fourpence.  We'll  go  to  Madame  Tussaud's — ^and  we'll  go 
there  in  a  taxi. 

M.  A.  Oh,  Mr.  Gresham,  sir — you  couldn't.  You — ^go  out 
with  me — a  grand  gentleman  like  you. 

Oris.  Grand  gentleman  be  hanged  !  Are  you  game,  Maud 
Alice? 

M.  A.     Game,  sir?    Oh — I — I — 7- 

Grxs.  Suppose  you  imagine  that  I'm  your  sweetheart  for 
the  day.  You  would  let  him  take  you  out  if  you  had  one^ 
wouldn't  you  ? 

M.  A.     Yessir,  but 

Ores.  Then  that's  settled.  I  am  your  sweetheart,  am  I 
not? 

M.  A.  (looking  at  him^  all  heart  feeling  in  the  look),  Yes> 
sir.     You  are — my — sweetheart. 

{His  back  is  to  her  as  she  speaks,) 

Gres.  Then  run  and  get  your  toggery  on  and  let's  go.  Vm 
having  a  day  off,  too.  I'm  sending  all  the  blue  devils  away, 
Maud  Alice;  I'll  bury  them  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
We're  just  going  to  have  a  happy  day. 

{Organ  off  plays  tune^  **  Somewliere,*^) 

M.  A.     Yessir.     Did  ye  say  that  because  of  the  organ,  sir? 

Gres.     The  organ  ? 

M.  A.  Yessir.  Listen.  Whenever  the  organ  plays  that  tune 
I  know  I'm  going  to  have  a  happy  day.  You're  sure  yoti 
really  want  to  go,  sir  ? 

Gres.  Of  course  I  do.  You'll  point  them  all  out  to  me^ 
won't  you  ?     Charles  Peace  and 

M.  A.  And  Mrs.  Maybrick,  sir — and  the  woman  as  kept 
the  baby  farm — and  I'll  wear  me  new  hat,  sir.  It's  got  seven 
feathers — and  me  green  stockings.  Oh  ! — I'm  that  'appy  I 
could  fair  scream. 

{Bell  rings  off  h,) 

Gres.     There — there  ;  run  and  get  ready. 

M.  A.  {pulling  off  cap  and  apron  kicks  them  aside  on  floor), 
Yessir,  I'll  be  back  in  a  jiffy,  sir.  I  mean,  I'll  not  be  a  min- 
ute, sir.     I'll  come  back  fer  yer  slops. 


A  CHANGE  OF  COLOR. 


Scene.  —  A  parlor  or  sitting-room,  (Nellie  and  Let- 
tie  are  discovered  seated^  c,  in  rocking-chairs^  and  busy 
with  fancy  work,) 

Le'itie.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me,  Nellie,  it  is  two 
months  to-day  since  you  received  that  valentine. 

Nellie.  Why,  so  it  is.  How  good  you  are  at 
remembering  dates.  (Aside.)  She  little  imagines  how 
well  /  remember  it. 

Lettie.  And  do  you  still  think  Harold  Grey 
sent  it? 

Nellie.  Do  I  still  think  he  sent  it  ?  As  if  I  ever 
thought  so,  Lettie. 

Lettie  {laughing).  Oh,  come,  now,  Nellie :  there's 
no  use  of  your  playing  off  on  me  in  that  way. 

Nellie  (very  gravely).  What  do  you  mean,  Lettie  ? 
Did  I  ever  say  he  sent  it  ? 

Lettie.  Certainly  not.  Oh,  you  sly  puss  !  people 
don't  always  need  to  say  things  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Nellie.  You  seem  to  forget  that  it  was  you  who 
suggested  Harold  Grey,  simply  because  he  was  the  only 
young  gentleman  who  lived  opposite  my  home. 

208 
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Lettie  (Jiiughing),  Oh,  you  delicious  piece  of 
innocence !  of  course  I  don't  forget,  neither  do  I  forget 
bow  very  easily  you  were  convinced. 

Nellie  {angrily).  Perhaps,  though,  you  forget  how 
much  trouble  you  took  to  bring  about  my  introduction 
10  the  young  gentleman  ? 

Lettie  (Jeaning  forward,  and  patting  Neixie  (?«  the 
knee).  Come,  now,  Nellie,  don't  be  vexed  with  me  ;  Til 
not'  tease  you  any  more.  Of  course  I  worked  hard  to 
bring  about  an  acquaintance  between  you,  and  I  am 
sure  he,  poor  fellow,  has  worked  quite  as  hard  to  keep 
It  up. 

Nellie  (sarcastically).     You  were  very  kind. 

Lettie  (soothingly).  There,  Nellie,  don't  let  us 
quarrel  over  Harold  Grey.  Indeed,  if  we  do,  I  shall 
wish  we  had  never  either  of  us  heard  of  him ;  but, 
honestly,  Nellie,  the  next  best  thing  to  winning  the 
young  gentleman's  favor  myself,  was  to  see  him  smile 
on  you,  as  he  has  been  doing  for  the  last  two  months. 

Nellie  (sarcastically).  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late 
yet,  for  you  to  make  a  conquest  of  him  yourself. 

Lettie  (sweetly).  Now,  Nellie,  dear,  don't  make  any 
more  of  those  sharp  speeches.  I  know,  and  so  do  you, 
that  he  is  up  to  his  eyes  in  love  with  you  ;  and  you  know 
also  that  I'm  not  a  bit  envious  of  you. 

(Enter   r.,    Ellen    Brown    hastily,    and   carrying  a 

crumpled  sheet  of  note  paper,) 

^E.iAA^  (throwing  her  arm  about  LErriE).  You  are 
a  dear  good  girl,  Lettie,  and  I  — 

Ellen  (advancing  c,  speaking  cxcitdily),     Shure,  Miss 
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Nellie,  wull  ye  read  this?     (Extaids  paper.     Both  girls 
jump  from  their  chairs^  dropping  fancy  work,) 

Nellie.  \  (^^^^^^^)-     0^»  what  is  it  ? 

Ellen  (more  quietly).  Oh,  ut*s  nothing  fur  ye's  to  be 
scairt  of,  young  ladies.  Shiire  I  jist  wants  ter  axe  ye, 
Miss  Nellie,  did  ye  get  a  valentoine  last  winter  begin- 
ning loike  this, — 

•*  Moi  pretty  colleen  bawn, 
Smoiling  like  the  summer  dawn.** 

Nellie  {laughing,  and  dropping  into  her  chair  agaiti). 
No,  indeed,  Ellen,  I  did  not ;  I  am  sure  I  am  no  one's 
"colleen  bawn."  (Ellen  tui-ns  away^  throws  her  apron 
over  her  head,  and  drops  into  the  chair  vacated  by  Lettie.) 

Lettie.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  funny  ?  Have 
you  broken  the  heart  of  some  wild  Irishman,  Miss 
Nellie  ? 

Ellen  {sobbing  aloud).  Och,  it's  desaved  I  am, 
entoirely  !  (Letiie  and  Nellie  ^(7  to  Ellen.  Nellie 
puts  her  hand  on  her  shoulder,) 

Nellie.  Tell  me  all  about  your  trouble,  Ellen. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  in  some  way. 

Ellen  {wipes  her  eyes,  and  removes  the  apron,  but  sobs 
frequently  as  she  goes  on  with  her  recital).  It's  like  this, 
Miss  :  Jimmie  end  me's  been  kinder  off  since  iver  St. 
Valentoine's  day  — 

Lettie  (impatientiy).     But,  who  is  Jimmie? 

Nellie.     Don'i  interrupt  her,  he's  — 

Ellen  {pertly  to  Letiik)  Sliure  he's  me  shpark, 
Miss,  an**  a  loikely  one  he  Is,  loo.  {Aside,)  An'  a 
loikelier  one  than  she'll  ever  pick  up,  Vm  a-thinking, 
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unless  she  mends  her  manners,  {To  Nellie.)  Ye  sec, 
I  jist  give  him  the  cowld  showlder,  case  never  a  scrip 
nor  a  scrap  of  a  valentoine  came  from  him.  So  he  niver 
axed  no  ixplanashuns  of  me,  but  jist  kept  out  o'  me  woi, 
which  same  is  quoite  loike  him.  To-day  we  meets  in 
the  parrk,  quoite  be  chance  ;  and  I  says,  kinder  shwate 
loike,  Good-morning,  Jimmie.  Och  !  but  he  was  by  me 
side  that  quick.  Then  he  says,  bold  and  suddin  loike, 
"  So  ye  didn't  think  much  o*  the  valentoine  I  sint  ye." 
Valentoine,  I  says,  pretty  shtiff,  an'  ye  know  ye  niver 
sint  me  wan.  And  thin  he  said  he  did  ;  so  I  made  him 
dishcribe  it,  and  shure  it  wasn't  a  way  bit  loike  the 
mane  stingy  wans  I  got  at  all,  at  all.  Thin  he  says 
nixt,  and  I  got  Misther  Grey  to  write  some  shwate 
poitry  — 

Nellie.  Mr.  Grey  I  not  Mr.  Harold  Grey,  so  lately 
moved  across  the  street? 

Ellen.     The  very  same,  miss. 

Lettie.     But  how  does  young  Jimmie  know  him? 

Ellen.  Och !  bless  ye,  Miss,  me  Jimmie  has  worrked 
there  iver  sinse  he  was  a  way  laddie.  And  shure  {look- 
ing down  bashfully)  'tis  for  that  Misther  Grey  happens 
to  be  living  over  there :  me  Jimmie  found  the  house 
empty,  and  he  thought  'twould  be  so  handy,  yon 
know. 

Lettie.  Evidently  Mr.  Jimmie  has  a  good  head  for 
planning. 

Nellie.  But  about  the  poetry,  Lettie,  did  you  know 
that  Harold  Grey  writes  poetry  ? 

Lettie.  Indeed,  it  is  news  to  me.  Aren't  you 
mistaken  about  it,  Ellen  ? 
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Ellen  {scornfully  to  Leitie).  Mistaken  ?  well  I  guess 
not ;  what  me  Jimmie  doesn't  know  about  Misther 
Harold  Grey,  you  needn't  try  to  foind  out.  {To 
Nellie.)  But  his  poitry  is  in  all  the  papers,  with  some 
other  name  tul  it  that  I  disremember  now;  but  me 
Jimmie  could  tell  you. 

Nellie  {eagerly).  Oh,  do  find  out  for  me, 
Ellen  ! 

Ellen.  Shure  and  I  will.  Miss,  to  plaze  you ;  but  let 
me  tell  the  rest  of  me  story.  When  I  said  that  I  niver 
got  no  valentoine  the  loikes  o'  that,  Jimmie  whipped 
this  bit  o*  paper  out  o'  his  pocket,  an*  he  said  them  was 
the  same  words  as  Misther  Grey  wrote  in  the  valentoine. 
And  then,  he  says,  Misther  Grey  directed  it  all  shtraight 
to  Miss  Nellie  Brown.  So,  I  says,  Och,  you  blunderin' 
b'y !  no  one  calls  me  Nellie  but  your  own  silly  self,  so 
it's  shtraight  to  Miss  Nellie  the  poor  valentoine  wint. 
So  I  comes  to  ye,  Miss,  and  ye  says  ye  niver  got 
no  sech  words  at  all,  at  all ;  an  it's  a  lyin'  desavin' 
scamp  me  Jimmie  is  afther  all.  {Buries  her  face^ 
and  sobs.) 

Nellie  {aside  to  Lettie).  All  this  is  very  strange. 
I  certainly  did  not  get  her  valentine.  {To  Ellen.) 
Will  you  let  me  see  the  paper,  Ellen  ?  (Ellen  hands  it 
to  her,  and  again  buries  her  face,  and  continues  to  sob,  A 
bell  rings.) 

Nellie  {to  Ellen).  Hurry,  Ellen,  and  see  who  is  at 
the  door.  {Exit  Ellen,  r.,  hurriedly,  wiping  her  eyes  as 
she  goes.) 

Nellie  {to  Lettie,  who  looks  o^fer  her  shoulder,  and 
examines  writing,)     This  writing  is  certainly  done  by 
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the  same  hand  that  penned  my  valentine.  Don^t  you 
think  so,  Lettie  ? 

Leitie  {taking  the  paper).  I  certainly  do,  which  oi 
couise  proves  conclusively  that  Harold  Grey  sent 
your  valentine. 

Nellie.  Provided  that  the  devoted  Jimmie  tells  the 
truth. 

Lettie.     Does  he  look  capable  of  lying  ? 

Nellie.  What  a  question  !  I  have  heard  that  all 
men  — 

Lettie.  Oh,  there,  spare  us  any  cynicism,  my  dear ! 
but  — 

Nellie.  Yes,  but^  and  this  is  a  very  large  but^  what 
has  become  of  Ellen's  valentine,  if  Jimmie  sent  it  ?  It 
is  all  — 

• 

{Enter  Harold,  r.,  hastily.     He  is  followed  by  Ellen. 
IjETTI^  furtively  lays  the  paper  on  a  table  at  l.  of  c, 
and  returns  to  c.     Ellen  goes  forumrd^  snatches  the 
paper ^  and  is  about  to  retire,  r.,  when  she  stands  trans- 
fixed at  Harold's  words,) 

Harold.  Good-morning,  ladies;  excuse  me,  Miss 
Nellie,  but  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  talk 
with  Ellen  a  moment  about  her  valentine.  (Nellie 
bows  assent!)  I  have  brought  my  man  Jim  with  me,  and, 
if  you  are  willing,  I  would  like  to  have  Ellen  call  him 
in  here.  (Nellie  bows,  and  exit  Ellen.)  I  am  very 
sorry.  Miss  Nellie,  to  trouble  you  with  all  this ;  but  the 
circumstances  are  so  very  peculiar,  that  I  find  myself 
forced  to  seek  an  explanation  from  Ellen.  (Ellen 
enters  followed  ^^  Jim,  nluctantly  and  bashfully^     Now, 
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Ellen,  did   you   receive  a  valentine   containing  some 
verses  beginning,  — 

•*  O  me  pretty  colleen  bawn  ?  " 

Ellen  {joyfully).  Thin  me  Jimmie  didn't  loi  to  me 
shure  ?  But  I  niver  got  that  same  valentoine  at  all,  at 
all,  an'  I  thought  ut's  desavin'  me  he  was.  {Looks  side- 
ways at  Jimmie,  who  smiles  at  her,) 

Harold.  Then  it's  just  as  I  feared.  Oh,  what  a 
stupid  blunder !  {To  Nellie.)  You  see,  I  had  promised 
to  write  some  rhymes  for  two  valentines  :  one  for  Jimmie, 
to  be  sent  to  Ellen,  here  (Ellen  and  Jim  exchange  smiles 
and glances\  and  one  for  an  old  friend  of  mine,  to  be 
sent  to  his  Dulcinea.  The  latter  was  late  in  getting  to 
its  destination,  consequently,  when  my  friend  left  the 
office,  he  told  the  boy  that  if  a  letter  came  bearing  the 
postmark  of  this  town,  he  must  open  it,  and  enclose 
whatever  it  contained  in  the  envelope  waiting  directed 
on  the  desk,  and  then  mail  the  same  immediately. 
The  office  boy  obeyed,  and,  of  course,  like  any  -other 
inquisitive,  conscience-lacking  boy,  read  the  verses,  and 
took  due  note  of  the  address. 

Ellen.     Och  !  the  mane  shcamp  I 

Harold.  So,  a  few  days  after,  it  chanced  that  my 
friend  most  unexpectedly  obtained  an  introduction  to 
the  lady  in  whom  he  felt  so  keen  an  interest.  Their 
acquaintance  progressed  finely,  until,  thanks  to  the 
smallness  of  the  town  and  the  office  boy*s  indiscretion, 
the  name  of  the  sender  of  this  particular  valentine 
reached  the  young  lady's  ears. 

Le™^'  }  Oh.  how  delightful ! 
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Harold.     Not  so  delightful  either,  for  I  had  mixed 

the  valentines  in  my  haste,  and  imagine  how  either  of 

you  would  fancy  being  addressed  by  a  total  stranger  as 

his 

"  Pretty  colleen  bawn, 
Smiling  like  the  summer  dawn.** 

Lettie    r  i^^^^^^^^)'     How  funny  !  Oh,  how  funny  ! 

Harold.  My  friend  did  not  think  it  very  funny,  I 
assure  you.  The  young  lady  wrote  him  a  caustic  note 
for  presuming  to  claim  her  as  his  "  colleen  bawn.** 
Then,  I  came  in  for  a  good  round  scolding  for  sending 
him  lines  of  that  character,  when  I  knew  the  young  lady 
was  a  stranger  to  him.  I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  mixed 
up  the  valentines  in  some  way ;  so  now,  Ellen,  if  you 
will  kindly  give  me  the  valentine  which  was  intended 
for  the  other  fair  maid,  I  think  I  can  settle  this  matter 
all  around,  and  prove  to  my  friend  that  I  still  have  at 
least  a  grain  of  sense  left. 

Ellen.  It's  roight  glad  Til  be  to  help  you  settle  the 
matter,  Misther  Grey,  if  you'll  jist  tell  me  what  loike 
was  the  other  valentoine,  shure. 

Harold.  Well,  it  was  simply  a  sheet  of  heavy  note 
paper,  and  on  it  some  lines  beginning,  — 

"  O  maiden  sweet, 
Across  the  street  —  ** 

Nellie  (starting  forward).     Why,  that  was  my  — 
Lettie  (Jaughing),     Well,  of  alt  the  funny  mistakes  ! 
Harold  {coming  to  Nellie,  and  taking  her  hand). 

You  don't  mean  to  say,  Miss  Nellie,  that  you  received 

that  silly  nonsense. 
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Nellie  (withdrawing  her  hand^  and  speaking  coldly), 
I  certainly  did  receive  a  valeiuine  such  as  you  have 
just  described. 

Ellen.  Och,  Miss  Nellie,  an'  ye  got  moine  afther 
all,  or  the  one  what  was  mixshed  up  wid  moine.  Now, 
ye  see  {to  Jlm),  that's  all  case  ye  sint  it  to  Nellie 
insted  o'  £llin,  jist. 

Nellie  (impatiently),  I  ought  to  have  known  the 
letter  was  not  for  me,  for  Brown  was  spelt  without  an 
e,  (To  Harold.)  But,  I  suppose  you  want  your 
valentine  ;  I'll  look  it  up,  and  if  you'll  call  to- morrow 
V\\  hand  it  to  you.  {Aside.)  It's  in  my  pocket  this 
very  minute,  but  of  course  I  shall  not  tell  him  so. 

Harold.  Oh,  that  will  be  all  right,  Miss  Nellie. 
But,  now,  Jim,  what  can  I  do  to  straighten  this  matter 
between  you  and  your  "  colleen  "  ? 

Jim  {taking  Ellen's  arm).  Faith,  sur,  an'  we'll 
straighten  it  ourselves  jist,  though  thanks  to  ye  all  the 
same.  {They  walk  apart ^  and  converse  cofifidentially  in 
whispers,) 

Harold.  And  now,  dear  Miss  Nellie,  I  have  no 
apology  to  make  to  you,  except  that  the  verses  which 
the  good  St.  Valentine  brought  to  you  were  not  worthy 
the  one  to  whom  he  carried  them.  Thanks  to  St. 
Valentine,  my  friend's  misfortune  is  my  blessing. 

Nellie  {coldly).  It  is  all  the  fault  of  my  horrid 
common  name  of  Browne.  (Harold  takes  her  hand^ 
and  bends  toward  her  tenderly^ 

Lettie  {aside).  It's  very  evident  that  I'm  out  of 
place  in  this  crowd.  Oh,  if  I  had  only  a  tailor's 
dummy,  or  even  a  stick,  to  make  love  to  just  now !     I 
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believe  Til  hunt  up  the  poker  as  a  substitute.  (Goes  to 
reary  and^  while  watching  the  others^  indulges  in  panto- 
mime until  the  curtain  falls.) 

Harold.  Since  you  dislike  the  name  of  Browne  so 
much,  Miss  Nellie,  why  not  change  it  to  "  Grey,^'  dear 
Nellie  ?     Don't  say  you  dislike  "  Grey  "  also. 

Nellie  {archly).     Grey  always  was  my  favorite  color. 

Jim  {coming  forward  with  Ellen).  Shure,  Misther 
Grey,  we've  straightened  it,  sur.  We're  to  be  married 
in  jist  wan  month  from  this  happy  day. 

Harold  {shaking  Jim's  hand).  Well  done,  Jim. 
Miss  Nellie  and  1  have  also  "straightened  it :"  she  has 
consented  to  beccnie  Mrs.  Grey.  {Puts  his  arm  about 
her.) 

Nellie  (saucily).  How  you  do  take  things  for 
granted,  sir ! 

Jim.     Och,  bedad,  and  from  "  Brown  "  to  "  Grey  "  is 
a  good  "  change  o'  color !  "  and  may  ye's  niver  rigrit 
that  same  av  ye's  live  till  ye're  an  hundred  and  a  day. 
(Harold,  Nellie,  r.  ;  Jim,  Ellen,  l.;  Lettie  in  rear 

c,  laughing?) 

CURTAIN. 
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3  Idtama  in  E\}xtt  ^\)axi  Sets. 

CHARACTERS. 

Mr.  Neal    .         .         ,     A  •wealthy  gentleman  of  middle  age 

Lottie His  daughter 

Ernest  Merle,  A  wealthy  young  gentleman^  in  loz>e  7vitk 
Lottie;  djsguised  as  Mr.  Spiers,  a  book-agent 

Tim An  Irish  lad 

Aunt  Prue    .         .        An  old  lady,  deaf,  and  very  eccentric 

COSTUMES. 

Mr.  Neal,  handsome  business  suit. 

Mr.  Spiers,  plainer  business  suit;  a  wig  of  red  hair;  also 
heavy  whiskers  and  mustache  to  match. 

Tim,  a  new  cheap  *'s;tore  suit." 

Lottie,  stylish  morning  costume. 

Aunt  Prue,  handsome  dress  for  an  old  lady. 
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ACT   I. 

Scene.  —  Hotel  parlor,     Mr.  Spiers  is  discovered  strid- 
ing angrily  about  the  room  ;  comes  to  c. 

Mr.  Spiers.  That  stupid  Tim  !  Tve  a  good  mind 
to  discharge  him  on  the  spot.  Of  course  he  has  to  be 
in  my  confidence,  in  a  measure,  and  he  has  a  dozen 
times  nearly  spoiled  all  by  his  blunders.  Ah  1  there 
he  comes. 

{Enter  Tim,  r.) 

Tim  {speaking  rapidly).     Sure,  Misther  Mer — 

Mr.  Spiers  {angrily).  There,  Tim  !  can't  you  learn 
anything  ? 

Tim  {bowing  humbly).  Faith  an'  I  crave  yer  honor's 
parding,  but  shure  Misther  Mer —  Spier  —  ut's  roight. 
I  got  it  that  toime — but  ye're  the  gay  laddie  buck  in 
that  rig.     {Laughs.) 

Mr.  Spiers  {frowning).  Well,  enough  of  that,  Tim. 
But  now,  tell  me  if  you've  done  your  errands  properly. 

Tim.  It's  that  1  have,  Mr.  Spiers,  —  listen  to  that 
jist  —  though  1  came  near  niver  foinding  meself  in  this 
big  Chicagie. 

Mr.    Spiers.     Well,  Tim,  there    is   just   one    thing 
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abcut  it,  you  must  be  more  careful  about  my  name. 
You  have  come  very  near  spoiling  everything  several 
times. 

Tim.  Indade,  thin,  and  Til  be  that  keerful,  shure 
an'  rd  niver  spoil  your  little  lark  at  all,  at  all, 

Mr.  Spiers  {gravdy).  Tim,  this  is  no  "  little  lark." 
It  is  a  very  serious  business.  Perhaps  if  1  tell  you  all 
about  it,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  a  closer  watch 
on  that  blundering  tongue  of  yours.  The  truth  is,  Tim, 
I  am  in  love  with  a  young  lady  — 

TiM  {interrupting).  Bless  her  purty  eyes  whoever 
she  is,  but  she's  a  lucky  colleen. 

Mr.  Spiers.  No;  she  is  most  unlucky,  for  her 
father  hates  me,  and  will  not  allow  us  to  meet ;  so, 
when  I  was  nearly  wild  to  see  her,  I  hit  upon  this  dis- 
guise and  gained  admission  to  her  presence  as  a  book- 
agent.  Then,  I  learned  that  they  were  coming  West, 
so  1  immediately  followed  them  here. 

Tim.     Begorra  an'  is  she  in  ihis  city,  sur? 

Mr.  Spiers.  In  this  city?  Tim,  she  is  in  this  very 
hotel.  I  saw  her  last  night  and  this  morning  at  the 
table.  But  this  is  not  all,  Tim.  I  have  a  friend  in  this 
city  who  knows  the  young  lady's  father,  Mr.  Neal,  well. 
I  went  to  see  this  friend,  without  my  disguise,  of  course, 
and  told  him  my  story.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
came  up  to  the  hotel  early  last  evening  when  we  were 
all  standing  around  talking,  and,  pretending  to  chance 
upon  me  unexpectedly,  he  managed  to  introduce  me  to 
Mr.  Neal  as  Mr.  Spiers.  I  stuck  by  him  all  the  even- 
ing, took  him  to  a  concert,  met  him  again  this  morning 
before  breakfast,  and  he  then  said  he  would  introduce 
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me  to  his  daughter  at  the  first  opportunity.     Now,  do 
you  see,  Tim  ? 

Tim.  Shure,  an*  it's  a  nate  schame  it  is  snr,  and  I'll 
be  as  keerful  as  iver  I  can,  siir. 

Mr.   Spiers.     Well,   here  (hands  coin\  go  out  and 

buy  me  the  morning  paper  and  bring  it  to  me  down  in 

*  the  office.     {Exit  Tim,  r.)     I  think  if  I  lounge  about 

there  awhile,  I  am  likely  to  see  Mr.  Neal  and  perhaps 

be  kindly  introduced  to  my  beloved.     (Exit^  r.) 

{Enter  Loitie,  l.  ;  carries  a  ntivspapcr ;  comes  to  c.) 

Lottie.  How  delightful  to  know  that  I  am  at  last 
in  Chicago,  but  1  must  see  what  is  going  on  in  this 
great  city.  {Sits  in  chair ^  and  opening  the  paper  is 
absorbed  in  it.) 

{Ent:r  Mr.  Neal,  L.) 

Mr.  Neal  {going  to  Lottie).  Oh,  here  you  are.  I 
was  in  hopes  to  find  you.  I  want  to  bring  a  young 
friend  of  mine  up  here  and  introduce  him. 

Lottie  {her  eyes  on  the  paper).     But  first  you  must 
tell  me  who  he  is,  what  is  his  occupation,  and  where 
his  residence  ? 
I  Mr.  Neal.     His  name  is  Mr.  Spiers,  and  — 

Lottie  {not  looking  up).     Oh,    there,   there,  that's 
f,  enough.     Spare  me  anything  further. 

Mr.  Neal.  But  you  must  hear  the  rest.  Charlie 
Lount  introduced  him  to  me,  so  he  must  be  all  right. 
He  is  a  very  entertaining  young  fellow,  and  when  dis- 
cussing business  matters  he  has  a  manner  that  suits 
me  exactly. 

Lottie  {turning  the  paper,  but  not  looking  up).  And 
his  business  ? 
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Mr.  Neal.     General  book-agent. 

Lottie  (starting  up  and  speaking  scornfully),  "  Book- 
agent  ! "     The  idea  of  introducing  a  book-agent  to  nu.' 

Mr.  Neal  (striding  angrily  up  to  her).  Now,  Td 
just  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  such  pertness, 
miss  ? 

Lottie  (aside)  Dear  me,  what  a  fancy  he  must 
have  taken  to  Mr.  Spiers,  (lo  him,)  I  mean  what 
I  say,  of  course.  I  don't  care  to  know  a  book-agent. 
[Walks  off^K,) 

Mr.  Neal  {following  her).  See  here,  young  woman, 
do  you  forget  that  your  father  sprang  from  the  ranks, 
and  won  by  honest  toil  the  wealth  that  you  so  arrogantly 
enjoy  ? 

Lottie  (returns  to  c. ;  sits).  How  can  I  forget  it  when 
you  so  often  go  out  of  your  way  to  remind  me  of  it } 
(Reading paper  again,) 

Mr.  Neal  (sternly).  Well,  understand  me,  I  want 
no  more  of  this  high-mightiness  from  you.  It  all  comes 
from  your  association  with  that  young  aristocrat, 
Ernest  Merle.  His  father  snubbed  and  brow-beat  me 
when  I  was  a  youth,  and  now  comes  his  son  filling  my 
daughter's  head  with  high-strung  notions.  It's  too 
much  to  bear  patiently,  and  I  don't  want  any  more 
of  it.  But  I  do  want  you  to  be  civil  to  Mr.  Spiers. 
I'm  going  to  hunt  him  up  now,  and  just  remember  if 
you  get  off  any  of  your  hity-tity  ways  to  him,  I  promise 
you,  you'll  regret  it.     (Exit^  r.) 

Lottie  (throws  down  paper ;  rises).  Polite  to  him, 
polite  to  him  !  Ah,  if  he  only  knew  how  hard  it  will 
be  to  avoid  being  even  more  than  he  asks.     But  I  do 
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fear  I  shall  laugh  in  his  face,  for  he  looks  so  comical 
in  that  disguise.  How  dreadful  it  would  be  if  I  should 
laugh  1  Father  would  then  think,  of  course,  that  I  am 
not  treating  Mr.  Spiers  with  becoming  deference ;  but 
I  hear  them  coming,  I  must  control  my  countenance. 
(Si/s,  takes  up  paper  and  reads ^ 
{Enter  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Spiers,  r.     The  introduction 

is  given  and  received  in  due  fornix   Lottie  and  Mr. 

^vi^RS  performing  their  parts  with  becoming  gravity,) 

Mr.  Neal.  And  now,  Lottie,  if  you  can  entertain 
Mr.  Spiers,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  as  I  have  a  little  busi- 
ness (looks  at  wcitch)  to  attend  to  at  this  very  hour. 
I  will  ask  your  aunt  to  come  down.  Good-morning, 
Spiers,  see  you  at  dinner.     {Exit,  r.) 

Mr.  Spiers  {embracing  Lottie).  Your  aunt  ?  What 
does  he  mean  ?  I  didn't  know  you  were  troubled  with 
so  useless  an  appendage.  Must  she  come  here  to 
bother  us  ? 

Lottie.  Oh,  she'll  not  bother  us  much.  She's  as 
deaf  as  a  post,  and  never  sits  down  without  falling 
asleep.     {Both  laugh,) 

Mr.  Spiers.     But  who  is  she  ? 

Lottie.  My  mother's  only  brother's  widow.  You 
must  know,  at  the  last  moment  some  one  told  papa  it 
would  be  unconventional  for  me  to  wander  about  the 
country  with  him  unless  I  had  a  chaperon,  so  he  sent 
for  Aunt  Prue ;  but  here  she  comes. 

{Enter  Aunt  Prue,  l.) 

Lottie  {goes  up  to  her  and  shouts  in  her  ear).  Good- 
morning,  Aunt  Prue ;  did  you  rest  well .? 

Aunt  Prue  {also  speaking  very  loud).    Oh,  Mr,  Cres- 
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well !    How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Creswell  ?     Happy  to  meet 
vou. 

(Lottie  smothers  a  laugh  behind  her  handkerchief,  Mr. 
Spiers  binvs  gravely.  Aunt  Vkv'E passes  and  sits  in 
a  large  chair  behind  them  while  they  face  the  audience 
and  laugh,) 

Mr.  Spiers.  So,  I  have  another  name.  I  hope 
you'll  not  forget  who  I  am. 

LoiTiE.  I  hope  I  shall  remember  it  better  than 
poor  auntie  does  her  chaperonage.  See,  she  is  asleep 
already. 

Mr.  Spiers  {embraces  Lottie).  Bless  her!  She  is 
the  finest  old  lady  I  ever  saw.  But  now  I  must  tell 
you,  1  have  ordered  a  carriage  so  that  we  can  see 
something  of  the  city.  Your  father  approved  of  the 
plan,  but  as  he  said  nothing  about  Aunt  Prue,  the  car- 
riage I  have  ordered  will  hold  only  two. 

{At  this  point  Tim  enters^  r.,  unseen  by  them.  He 
doubles  himself  up  with  silent  laughter^  and  makes 
grimaces  at  them,  as  they  stand  lovingly  together.  He 
then  goes  out,  silently,  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Spiers's 
next  speech,) 

LoTi'iE.  Oh,  she  will  never  miss  us,  poor  soul. 
/j«V  she  a  delightful  chaperon  to  have  ? 

(Aunt  Prue  snores,) 

Mr.  Spiers.  The  very  best  I  ever  saw.  I  hope  she 
will  always  be  so  sleepy.  Your  father  told  me  this 
morning  that  he  was  going  next  to  Virginia  City.  Of 
course  I  also  have  business  engagements  there.  (Tim 
whistles  outside?^ 
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(They  start  away  from   each  other.     Enter  Tim,    r., 

grinning:) 

Tim.  The  carriage  is  at  the  dure,  Mr.  Mer —  Spiers, 
ver  honor. 

Lottie  (to  Tim,  laughing).  Look  out,  my  fine  fellow. 
{To  Spiers.)  I  will  be  ready  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Spiers. 
{To  Tim.)     You  see  /know  my  lesson. 

{Exeunt  Mr.  Spiers  and  Tim,  r.) 

Lottie  {throwing  a  kiss  A?  Aunt  Prue,  who,  with  her 
head  thrown  back  in  her  chair  and  her  mouth  open,  is 
snoring  loudly).  By,  by,  auntie ;  pleasant  may  thy 
dreams  be.     {Exit,  l.) 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT  IL 

Scene.  —  Hotel  parlor  at  Virginia  City,  {Costumes 
for  this  Act  are  the  same  as  in  Act  /.)  Enter  Tim,  r,, 
looking  eagerly  about, 

Tim.  Shure  no,  and  she's  not  here  yit.  {Sighs,) 
Bless  me  buttons,  but  I  wish  she'd  come.  Shure  Mis- 
ther  Merle  —  och,  blast  me  buttons! — Shpiers,  jist 
kapes  me  a-running  in  an'  out  o'  this  parlor  to  see  if 
she's  come  dune  the  stairs  jist,  whiles  he  stands  around 
on  one  leg  looking  that  lonesome  after  her,  'twould 
make  your  heart  ache  jist  to  look  at  him.  Shure,  an' 
it's  jolly  larks  we's  had  the  last  two  weeks,  sich  times 
in  owld  Chicagie ;  och,  but  I  wish  we  were  back  there 
ag'in.  Well,  I'll  go  and  tell  him  shure  his  swateheart  is 
nowhere  about.     {Going,  r.) 

{Enter  Lottie,  l.) 

Lottie  {coming  to  c).  O  Tim,  is  that  you }  Good- 
morning  ;  have  you  seen  Mr.  Spiers  this  morning,  Tim .? 

Tim  {returning  to  c).  Och,  miss,  have  I  sane  him  ? 
Well,  if  you'll  belave  me,  he's  kept  me  running  to  look 
for  you  ever  since  the  breakfast  was  over. 

LorriE.     Well,  where  is  he  now? 

Tim.  Out  on  the  veranda,  looking  as  lonesome  as 
a  pigeon  in  a  shnow  shtorrm.  Whatever  was  the  matter 
wid  ye  this  morning  } 

Lottie.     I  know  I  am  a  little  late,  but  I  had  a  dress- 
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maker  to  attend  to  this  morning,  and  —  (Enter  Spiers, 
R.)     Ah,  there  he  comes.     You  may  go  now. 

Mr.  Spiers  {comes  to  c.  and  takes  Lottie's  hand). 
Yes,  go  now,  Tim. 

Tim  (aside  as  he  goes),  Och,  yis,  they're  nioighty 
fast  to  say,  "go  now,  Tim,"  but,  for  all  their  shlyness, 
it's  meself  knows  well  what  they'll  be  up  to  the  minute 
me  back  is  turrned  on  'em.     (Exit,  r.) 

(Mr.  Spiers  and  Lottie  embrace ;  he  then  leads  her 
to  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  sofa.) 

Mr.  Spiers.  It  did  seem  as  if  you  would  never  get 
down-stairs  this  morning.  But  where  are  your  father 
and  Aunt  Prue  ? 

Lottie.  Oh,  Aunt  Prue  is  somewhere  about.  You 
know  she  and  I  have  long  ago  given  up  trying  to  keep 
track  of  each  other.  In  fact,  she  has  looked  upon  me 
as  something  quite  beyond  her  management  ever  since 
that  day  I  went  off  with  you  and  left  her  sleeping  in  her 
chair. 

Mr.  Spiers.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  about  that. 
How  long  did  she  sleep  there,  do  you  suppose  ? 

Lottie.  Sure  enough,  I  never  told  you  about  that. 
As  soon  as  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  I  ran  up  to  the 
parlor,  and  there  she  was  just  as  I  had  left  her.  It 
was  dinner-time,  you  know,  so  I  was  forced  to  waken 
her.  She  saw  my  street  dress,  looked  at  her  watch, 
and  took  in,  of  course,  how  basely  I  had  deserted  her. 
Poor  auntie,  she  has  merely  pretended  to  look  after 
me  ever  since. 

Mr.  Spiers.     Well,  you   are  in  no  danger  of  not 
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being  cared  for;   but  you  did  not  tell  me  where  your 
father  is.     1  have  not  seen  him  at  all  this  morning. 

LoiTiE.  He  has  joined  a  party  who  "do"  the 
mines  this  morning.  They  had  an  early  breakfast  and 
went  off  immediately  afterward, 

Mr.  Spiers.  You  must  not  forget  I  have  arranged 
for  a  party  for  that  same  purpose  to-morrow. 

Lottie.  No,  I  have  not  forgotten.  In  fact,  papa 
was  quite  put  out  with  me  because  1  would  not  go  with 
him  this  morning.  I  did  not  tell  him  to-morrow's  parly 
was  of  your  arranging. 

Mr.  Spiers.  If  you  had,  he  would  have  excused  you 
willingly,  I  think. 

LorriE.  Of  course  he  would,  but  I  just  felt  per- 
verse enough  not  to  tell  him.  {Looking  at  him  archly^ 
In  fact,  I  shall  do  nothing  to  encourage  the  ridiculous 
influence  you  have  acquired  over  him. 

Mr.  Spiers  (laughing).  Oh,  indeed,  perhaps  you  can 
manage  in  some  way  to  break  it  up. 

Lottie.  Something  must  be  done,  for,  if  you'll 
believe  me,  he  told  me  last  night  that  nothing  would 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  me  Mrs.  Spiers. 

Mr.  Spiers  {laughing).  And  what  answer  did  you 
make  ? 

Lottie.  I  told  him  he  could  hardly  expect  me  to 
marry  Mr.  Spiers  until  he  asked  me. 

Mr.  Spiers.     And  that  you  know  he'll  never  do. 

Lottie.  See  how  poor  papa  is  deluded.  He  declares 
that  Mr.  Spiers  is  ready  to  throw  himself  at  my  feet 
if  I  will  only  be  kind  and  give  him  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Spiers  {laughing).     Cruel  girl,  to  be  so  chary  of 
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opportunities !     But  what  did  you  say  in  reply  to  all 
this. 

Lottie  (sighing).  Oh,  of  course,  I  went  on  in  the 
usual  strain.  I  declared  that  I  should  never  marry 
any  one  but  Ernest  Merle,  and  that  if  he  still  continued 
to  withhold  his  consent,  I  should  be  as  obdurate  r.s 
himself  and  would  remain  an  old  maid  forever. 

Mr.  Spiers.  Oh,  you  dear,  brave  girl !  But,  indeed, 
I  hardly  see  the  need  of  your  talking  so  decisively  to 
him  and  making  him  angry. 

Lottie  {excitedly),  I  tell  you  something's  got  to  be 
done  with  him.  He's  so  determined  that  I  shall  marry 
Mr.  Spiers.  If  he  keeps  on  you'll  have  to  go  away,  or 
else  I  disclose  the  whole  thing.  Oh,  but  I  was  fright- 
ened, he  was  so  angry. 

Mr.  Spiers.  Because  vou  declared  vour  intention 
of  marrying  only  Ernest  Merle  ? 

Lottie  {tearfully).  Yes :  he  strode  around  the 
room,  and  vowed  1  should  never  marry  Ernest  Merle 
while  he  lived.  (Sods.)  O  Ernest,  he  flew  at  me  like 
a  wild  man,  and  shouted  in  my  ear,  "  You  ungrateful 
girl,  you  shall  never  marry  that  young  aristocrat  until 
I  am  under  the  ground." 
(At  these  words  Mr.  Spiers  starts  up  in  much  excitement 

and  walks  away,     Lottie  buries  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief and  sobs  aloud,) 

Mr.  Spiers  (returning  and  laying  his  hand  on 
Lottie's  bowed  head),  Lottie,  stop  and  tell  me  calmly 
if  those  were  his  ver}*^  words. 

Lottie  (looking  up).  Of  course  they  were,  but  why 
do  you  look  so  ?  Surely  you  do  not  wish  him  dead  ? 
(Shrinking  from  him,) 
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Mr.  Spiers.  No,  no  ;  but  can't  you  see  the  advan* 
tage  his  words  give  us  ? 

LorriE  (angrily).  How  can  you  talk  so  ?  He  shan't 
die ;  he  is  as  strong  and  as  well  as  I  am,  and  he  is  by 
no  means  an  old  man.  O  Ernest,  I  didn't  think  you'd 
be  so  cruel  as  to  want  my  only  parent  to  die,  even  for 
the  sake  of  getting  me,     (Sods,) 

Mr.  Spiers  (dropping  on  his  knees  beside  her).  My 
darling,  you  misunderstand  me  altogether.  Isn't  he 
under  the  ground  to-day  t  And  much  farther,  too,  than 
he  is  ever  likely  to  be  again. 

Lottie  (starting  up  and  clasping  her  hands).  Oh, 
now  I  catch  your  meaning. 

Mr.  Spiers  (rising  and  putting  his  arm  about  her). 
Well,  then,  put  on  your  bonnet  while  I  order  the  car- 
riage. We'll  visit  the  minister,  dearest,  within  half  an 
hour. 

Lottie.  But  —  but  —  you  know,  Ernest,  he  didn't 
mean  it  in  that  way.  Isn't  it  unfair  to  take  advantage 
of  him  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Spiers.  Unfair  ?  Certainly  not.  Have  you 
forgotten  "all  is  fair  in  love"?  Now  be  ready  in  half 
an  hour.  Good-day  to  the  future  Mrs.  Spiers,  other- 
wise Mrs.  Merle.  (Bows  lo7V,  kisses  his  hand  and 
exity  r.) 

Lottie  (slowly  coming  toe).  I  see  he  is  determined 
to  have  his  own  way  this  lime.  Dear  me,  what  will 
papa  say  ?     (Stands  in  thought,) 

CURTAIN 
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ACT    III. 

Scene.  —  The  same  as  in  last  Act,  {Costumes^  the  same 
as  in  last  Act,  except  for  Loitie,  who  wears  a  hand- 
some summer  street  costume^  with  light  wrap  and  hat,) 
Enter  Mr.  Neal,  l. 

Mr.  Neal.  Where  can  Lottie  be,  I  wonder?  I 
have  been  at  home  an  hour ;  dinner  is  over,  and  still 
she  is  not  here.  That  blundering  Irish  boy,  Tim,  says 
she  went  oflF  this  morning  with  Mr.  Spiers.  It's  strange 
what  keeps  them  away  beyond  the  dinner  hour.  How- 
ever, I  may  as  well  make  myself  easy  about  her  since 
she's  with  Spiers.  {Takes  up  a  paper  and  sits,  R.  c.) 
How  I  do  wish  she  would  take  a  fancy  to  him.  I 
don't  see  how  in  the  world  she  can  help  it.  He  is  far 
superior  to  that  upstart  Merle,  according  to  my  way 
of  thinking.  Of  course  I  didn't  allow  mvself  to  be- 
come  very  well  acquainted  with  Merle.  In  fact,  I  never 
thought  very  much  about  him  ;  just  saw  him  come  and 
go  at  the  house  like  the  other  youngsters,  until  that 
morning  he  came  and  asked  me  for  my  daughter. 
Oh,  the  impudence  of  it  I  He  knew  I  hated  his  father. 
Well,  at  least,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  him  a 
curt  refusal.  Give  him  my  daughter  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
If  she  is  determined  to  marry  no  one  but  him,  she  may 
pass  her  days  in  single  blessedness.  Of  course  — 
I  am  liable  —  to  die.  Ha,  I  see  how  it  will  be!  as 
soon  as  J  am  under  the  sod  they  will  marry,  even  if 
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lliey  are  fifty  years  old.  Merle  is  just  the  kind  of  a 
fellow  to  wait  all  his  life  for  the  girl  he  wants.  Well, 
there  is  one  satisfaction  that  I  can  and  will  have ;  they 
shall  not  spend  a  cent  of  my  hard-earned  money.  No, 
sir;  ril  make  my  will,  and  I'll  arrange  it  so  that  she'll 
have  to  choose  between  my  money  and  Merle.  Of 
course  she'll  take  Merle,  trust  her  for  that,  the  stubborn 
chit.  I  don't  suppose  they'll  miss  my  money  so  very 
much,  since  Merle  has  a  fair  fortune  of  his  own,  but 
I'll  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  one  by  the 
name  of  Merle  can  handle  a  cent  of  my  money.  But 
life  is  uncertain.  Although  I  am  hale  and  strong,  who 
can  tell  what  may  happen  ?  I  believe  {rises  and  lays 
down  the  paper)  I'll  go  at  once  and  hunt  up  a  lawyer. 
I'll  have  the  will  all  made  and  witnessed  before  the 
sun  goes  down.  It's  a  wonder  I  never  thought  of  the 
matter  before.  But  it's  not  too  late  now,  and  I'll  show 
that  upstart  Merle  —  {Enter  Lottie  and  Mr.  Spiers, 
R.)  Oh,  here  you  are  at  last  1  Another  moment  and 
I  should  have  missed  you,  for  I  was  going  down  town. 
So  you've  been  off  junketing  as  well  as  the  old  gentle- 
man. Well,  I  hope  you've  had  a  gay  time.  {Aside.) 
I've  half  a  mind  to  take  Spiers  with  me  to  witness  the 
will. 

Mr.  Spiers  {taking  Lottie's  hand  and  advancing 
a  step  or  two),  Mr.  Neal,  I  beg  to  introduce  my  wife, 
Mrs.  Merle. 

(Mr.  Neal  stands  a  few  moments  transfixed^ 

Mr.  Neal  {breathlessly).     Your  wife  ?     Mrs.  Merle  I 
Mr.  Spiers.     Exactly.     I  — 
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Mr.  Neal  {striding  toward  him  in  a  threatening  man- 
ner).    You  don't  mean  — you  don't  mean  — 

Mr.  Spiers  {calmly).  Just  what  I  say,  Mr.  Neal. 
{Tears  off  wig  and  whiskers,)  This  lady  {places 
Lottie's  hand  in  his  arm)  is  my  wife.  She  is  also 
Mrs.  Merle.  (Mr.  Neal  stands  silent^  looking  from  one 
to  the  other,)  I  perceive  by  your  face  that  you  begin 
to  comprehend  matters.  You  will  say  that  we  have 
deceived  you,  but  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  alone  am 
to  blame.  What  else  could  I  do  under  the  circum- 
stances ?  Think  for  a  moment,  I  beseech  you,  of  your 
own  "  love's  young  dream."  Yesterday  you  told  Lottie 
that  she  might  marry  Ernest  Merle  when  you  were 
"under  the  ground."  We  have  simply  taken  you  at 
your  word.  Were  you  not  under  the  ground  to-day? 
How  could  you  expect  us  to  wait  for  that  other  (I  hope) 
far-distant  day  when  you  are  finally  under  the  ground  ^ 
Let  me  say  further  that  you  liked  me  as  Mr.  Spiers, 
and  were  willing  that  Lottifi  should  marry  me.  Can 
you  not  like  me  a  little  in  my  own  character  ?  I  assure 
you,  Ernest  Merle  is  quite  as  good  a  fellow  as  "  Spiers, 
the  book-agent." 

LorriK  {coming forward  and  living  her  hand  on  her 
father's  arm),  O  papa,  do  forgive  us !  You  have  long 
scorned  Ernest  for  his  father's  sake,  try  now  to  like 
him,  if  ever  so  little,  for  his  own. 

(Mr.  Neal  turns  about  and  lualks  to  c,  7vith  his  head 
down,  Lottie  returns  and  takes  her  husbatufs  arm, 
Mr.  Neal  then  faces  them.) 

Mr.  Neal.     When  a  man  is  completely  beaten,  I 
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suppose  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  submit  as  grace- 
fully as  possible,  but  I've  more  than  half  a  mind  to  call 
you  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spiers  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

Lottie  {advancing  with  Merle  to  c).  Oh,  no,  papa, 
spare  me  that  punishment,  I  beg  of  you.  Think  of  it, 
that  dreadful  name  !  (Enter  Aunt  Prue,  l.)  But  here 
comes  Aunt  Prue,  we  must  explain  the  situation  to 
her. 

Aunt  Prue  {very  loud  while  coming  to  c).  What's 
going  on  ?  Why,  Lottie,  what  have  you  done  with  Mr. 
Cresvvell  ?  I  saw  you  come  home  with  him,  but  I  don't 
know  this  gentlemen  at  all.  {Looks  into  Mr.  Merle's 
face  sharply^ 

Mr.  Neal  (7'ery  loud).  This  is  Lottie's  husband, 
Mr.  Merle. 

Aunt  Prue.  An  English  earl!  Oh,  my  sakes! 
{Courtesies  very  low  three  times,)  Glad  to  meet  you,  sir, 
very  glad,  I'm  sure.  I'm  descended  from  an  English 
earl  myself.  My  great-great-grandmother's  cousin  was 
an  English  earl.  Mavbe  vou've  heard  of  him.  Let  — 
me  —  see  —  Oh,  1  cannot  remember  his  name,  now  ; 
but  —  Lottie,  you  shouldn't  hang  on  to  the  gentleman's 
arm  that  way,  even  if  he  is  an  English  earl.  Girls 
didn't  do  so  in  mv  time,  I  tell  vou. 

Lottie.  Oh,  bother!  But,  papa,  dear  {she  goes  to 
Mr.  Neal  and  lays  her  hand  upon  his  arm ;  at  which 
Aunt  Prue  nods  her  head  vigorously^  and,  coming  to  the 
front,  says,  in  an  aside,  "  thai  looks  better,  decidedly  bet- 
ter^^),  do  say  that  you  forgive  us. 

Mr.  Merle  {holding  out  his  hand),  Ves,  my  dear 
sir,  surely  you  have  not  forgotten  "  all  is  fair  in  love,^"^ 
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{At  this  point  Tim  enters  at  l.,  and  keeping  well  in  the 
rear,  goes  through  with  a  dumb  shout,  expressive  of  his 
understanding  of,  and  delight  in,  the  situation.  Con- 
tinues this  byplay  throughout  the  rem  linder  of  the  Act.) 

Mr.  Neal  {giving  a  hand  to  each).  Well,  you  are  a 
pair  of  conspirators,  but  I  am  forced  to  admit  **  all  is 
fair  in  love." 

Lottie.  Yes,  indeed,  papa,  "  all  is  fair  in  love,  even 
a  Mr.  Spiers. 

Mr.  Neal.     Yes,  or  a  Mrs.  Spiers. 

CURTAIN. 
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Mr.  Mertil. 
Mrs.  Mertil. 
Jane    . 


CHARACTERS. 


A  servant 


Miss  Feltonbough 


.   ^  "  woman  suffragist 


COSTUMES. 

Mr.  Mertil,  ordinary  business  suit. 

Mrs.  Mertil,  neat  home  dress. 

Jane,  calico  dress,  long  white  apron. 

Miss  Feltonbough,  plain  dark  dress,  quite  short;  outside 
wraps  and  bonnet  very  plain,  brown  veil,  a  wig  of  short  sandy 
hair,  cotton  gloves.  This  character  must  be  a  large  (not 
fleshy)  masculine-looking  woman. 
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Scene.  —  A  sitting-room  or  parlor.  Enter,  r.,  Mr. 
Mertil  wearing  his  overcoat,  hat,  and  gloves  ;  he  car- 
ries a  written  postal  card  conspicuously  in  his  hand. 
Comes  to  c. 

Mr.  Mertil.  I  thought  I  should  find  my  wife  here. 
Of  course  she  doesn't  expect  tne ;  she  thinks  I  am  in 
New  York  to-day.  Well  I'll  lay  her  postal  here  on  the 
table.  {Goes  to  table  at  r.,  front,  and  lays  down  the 
card.)  She  will  be  sure  to  see  it  there.  H'm,  that's  a 
bold-looking  handwriting  for  a  lady,  I  hadn't  observed 
it  before;  some  advertisement  probably.  I  wonder  who 
her  correspondent  can  be.  {Takes  up  the  card  and  turns 
it  over,  reads.)  "  City,  Tuesday,  a.m.  Dearest  F — ." 
Well,  I  didn't  know  she  had  any  friends  intimate  enough 
to  address  her  as  "dearest  Fannie,"  that  must  be  what 
^  the  "F."  is  intended  for.     Let  me  see  what  the  signa- 

i  ture  is.   {Reads.)    "  G.  F."    Ah  !  {starts  and  looks  suspi- 

cious^, surely  that  cannot  be  our  friend  George  Foster  1 
And  he  was  once  a  sweetheart  of  hers  too.     But  let  me 
,  see  what  he  says.   {Reads.)  "  I  couldn't  get  the  '  W.  H.' 

to-day,  but  I'll  be  there  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock, 
sharp.  Be  ready.  Yours  as  ever,  G.  F."  {Striding 
about  excitedly^     This  was  written  yesterday,  so  he'll 
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be  here  this  afternoon.  (Looks  at  card  again.)  And 
the  "  W.  H."  what  can  that  be  ?  Ah,  I  have  it,  I  have 
it.  {Excitedly,)  Foster  has  just  bought  a  new  horse  that 
he  always  speaks  of  as  the  "  White  Horse"  of  course 
that  is  what  is  meant  by  the  "  W.  H."  And  this  after- 
noon ;  oh,  well,  I'll  be  here  to  spoil  that  pretty  game. 
You'll  not  ride  after  the  "  white  horse  "  this  afternoon, 
my  pretty  lady.  But,  first,  I'll  go  put  this  postal  card 
back  under  the  door  where  I  found  it.  She  must  never 
know  that  I  have  seen  it.     {Exit,  r.) 

{Enter  Mrs.  Mertil,  l.,  comes  to  c.) 

Mrs.  Mertil  {sighs).  Dear  me,  I  am  so  lonesome 
this  afternoon.  {Goes  to  chair  near  table  and  sits.)  But 
it  must  be  nearly  time  for  the  postman,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  get  a  nice  letter  to  charm  away  my  melancholy 
mood.     {Takes  up  paper.) 

{Enter  Mr.  Mertil,  r.,  sees  his  wife^ 

Mr.  M.  {aside).  Ha !  my  wife  is  here,  I  must  con- 
trol myself.  {To  her.)  Well,  Fannie,  here  I  am  quite 
unexpectedly. 

VIk'&.M..  {starting  up  and  running  to  him).  O  Harry, 
what  a  pleasure  !  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  {They 
embrace.) 

Mr.  M.  {aside):  What  an  excellent  actress  she  is, 
indeed!  but  of  course  she  hasn't  seen  the  postal  yet. 

Mrs.  M.  {taking  off  his  hat  and  gloves).  But  how 
did  you  happen  to  get  home  ?  {Carries  the  hat  and  gloves 
to  table  while  Mr.  M.  removes  his  outer  coat  and  hangs  it 
on  a  tripod  or  other  convenience  in  a  comer.) 

Mr.  M.  Well,  you  see  my  business  all  moved  off 
with  unusual  smoothness.     {Both  return  to  c.) 
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Mrs.  M.  {putting  her  hand  on  his  ami).  And  I  was 
just  hoping  the  postman  would  bring  me  a  letter  from 
you.     By  the  way,  it  must  be  time  for  him. 

Mr.  M.  Yes,  he  was  just  crossing  the  street  as  I 
came  up  the  steps  {aside),  which  is  quite  true. 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  then,  I'll  run  into  the  hall  and  see  if 
I  have  any  mail.     {Exit  r.) 

Mr.   M.     Evidently  her  husband   is   not   her   only 

correspondent.      Well    {walking  about  moodily),    how 

often  have  I  said  jokingly  that  a  man  who  comes  home 

unexpectedly  takes  his  fate  in  his  own  hands.     Little 

did  I  imagine  I  would  ever  realize  the  truth  of  my  idle 

words.     {Sighs.) 

{Enter  Jane,  l.) 

Jane.  Oh,  Mr.  Mertil,  you  frightened  me.  I  didn't 
know  you  were  at  home.  I  am  looking  for  Mrs. 
Mertil. 

Mr.  M.     She  went  into  the  hall  a  moment  ago. 

Jane  {turning  to  go).     Oh,  well,  I  can  wait. 

Mr.  M.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Jane,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.  {Aside.)  How  shall  I  approach  her  ?  {To  her.) 
You  are  a  very  good  girl,  Jane  {takes  a  roll  of  bills  from 
his  pocket),  and  I  would  like  very  much  indeed  to  make 
you  a  little  present. 

Jane  {interrupting  sharply).  I  don't  want  any  of 
your  little  presents,  so  please  keep  them  to  yourself, 
sir. 

Mr.  M.  {aside).  H'm,  spirited.  Well,  it  will  not  do 
to  stop  now.  {To  her.)  Jane,  don't  be  offended  when 
no  offence  was  intended.  I  simply  want  to  ask  a  favor 
of  you,  and,  as  you  have  always  been  so  good  a  girl 
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and  have  done  many  little  kindnesses  for  Mrs.  Mertil, 
I  think  you  really  deserve  a  little  extra  pay  now  and 
then,  that  is  all. 

Jane.  1  am  willing  to  do  you  the  favor  if  I  can,  but 
I  don^t  want  any  pay  for  it :  so  make  it  known  quick, 
for  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  with  my  work. 

Mr.  M.  Well,  then,  tell  me  this.  Who  are  the  most 
frequent  visitors  here  when  I  am  away  ? 

Jane.  That's  easy  enough  to  tell.  Mrs.  Jones,  I 
think,  comes  the  most  often  of  any  one,  then  Mrs. 
Binns  conies  quite  often  too,  and  theire's  — 

Mr.  M.  But,  among  my  friends,  whom  do  you 
remember  seeing  ? 

Jane  {surprised^.  Your  friends  ?  Why,  indeed,  sir, 
1  don't  remember  as  any  of  your  friends  come  to  see 
Mrs.  Mertil.     Whv  should  thev  ? 

Mr.  M.  {embarrassed).  Oh,  they  might  come  to  —  er 
—  to  —  er  —  call,  you  know.  There's  Mr.  Foster, 
now,  you  know  him,  don't  you } 

Jane.  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  know  him  :  but  I've  never  seen 
him  here  except  of  an  evening  with  his  wife,  and  when 
you  were  at  home,  sir,  too. 

Mr.  M.  Oh,  well,  that  is  all,  Jane.  You  are  sure  you 
have  named  all  of  my  wife's  intimate  friends  ? 

Jane  {reflecting).  Well,  yes,  I  think  so,  sir.  Oh, 
there's  Miss  Feltonbough.     She's  here  pretty  often. 

Mr.  M.  Feltonbough !  Why,  that  is  some  one  I 
never  heard  of  before ;  she  must  be  a  very  new  ac- 
quaintance.    Who  is  she,  and  what  is  she  like'.^ 

Jane  {laughing).  Well,  sir,  she's  funny  enough.  I've 
never  seen  her  face,  for  she  always  wears  a  heavy  veil : 


^ 


<( 
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but  she  has  a  funny  form  and  funny  ways.     She  seems 
just  like  a  man  with  a  woman's  toggery  on. 

Mr.  M.  {aside).  Ah  !  can  it  be  the  girl  has  blundered 
into  the  truth }  I  begin  to  fear  it,  for  Foster  is  a  small 
man,  and  in  woman's  clothes  would  look  very  like  an 
overgrown  female.  {lo  Jane.)  But  you  may  go  now, 
Jane,  and  if  you  will  please  not  to  tell  any  one  of  the 
questions  I  have  asked  you,  I  will  be  very  grateful  to 
you. 

Jane.     All  right,  sir,  I  will  remember.     {Exit,  l.) 
{Enter  Mrs.  M.,  r.,  wearing  a  white  apron.) 

Mr.  M.  Well,  my  dear,  you  have  been  a  s^ood  while. 
Have  vou  been  jrivinjj  chase  to  the  mail-carrier  ? 

Mrs.  M.  {iaiig/it'ng).  Oh,  no.  1  went  up-stairs  to 
put  on  a  fresh  collar  and  this  apron.  Isn't  it  pretty  ? 
It  is  one  that  I  have  just  finished. 

Mr.  M.  Very  pretty,  indeed.  But  my  dear,  could 
you  have  Jane  make  me  a  cup  of  tea  ?  I  have  eaten 
nothing  since  breakfast  except  a  light  lunch  taken  on 
the  train. 

Mrs.  M.  I  will  make  it  for  you  myself;  come  into 
the  dining-room  with  me,  and  I  will  refresh  you,  you 
poor,  hungry  man.  {Takes  his  arm  affectionately.)  How 
stupid  of  me  not  to  thi-nk  sooner  that  you  might 
possibly  be  hungry.     {Exit,  l.) 

{Enter  J AHE,  R.,  carrying  an  illustrated paper^ 

Jane.  So  she  isn't  here,  either.  Well,  if  I  can't 
find  her  I  am  not  to  blame.  I've  been  all  over  the 
house,  so  I'll  jist  sit  down  here  and  read  a  while. 
{Sits.)  I'm  glad  enough  to  get  a  minute's  time  to  read, 
for  I'm  right  in  the  midst  of  this  chapter  where  that 
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dreadful  old  stepfather  carries  off  the  beautiful  Ada. 
But,  what  on  earth  can  have  got  into  Mr.  Menil  to  ask 
me  so  many  questions  about  his  wife's  callers?  I've 
lived  here  more  than  a  year,  and  I  never  knew  him  to 
do  such  a  thing  before.  He  seemed  to  think  there 
was  something  queer  about  Miss  Felionbough,  and 
that's  just  what  I  have  thought  this  long  time.  Why 
does  she  always  keep  her  veil  down,  and  why  does  Mrs. 
Mertil  take  her  up  to  her  own  room  instead  of  taking 
her  to  the  parlor  or  sitting-room  as  she  does  with  her 
other  callers?  There's  someLhing  queer  about  it,  and 
the  queerest  thing  of  all  is,  that  Mr.  Mertil  is  so  suspi- 
cious. (Si'/s  lost  in  thought  a  vtoment,  then  starts  up 
suddenly,  dropping  paper.)  Oh,  oh,  I  just  thought  of  it !  I 
do  believe  she  is  a  man  dressed  up  in  woman's  clothes ; 
wouldn't  that  be  awful?  What  an  exciting  time  there 
would  be.  Better  than  any  story.  {Be/l  rings.)  There, 
maybe  she  is  here  now.  Well,  I'll  just  watch  out  a 
little.     {Runs  out,  r.) 

(^«/^A-  Mrs.  Mertil,  l.) 

Mrs.  M.  I  suppose  Jane  has  gone  to  the  door. 
Dear  me,  what  if  it  should  be  she  ?  {lakes  postal  card 
from  pocket^  Yes,  she  says  at  three  o'clock  {looks  at 
watcfi),  and  it  now  lacks  only  a  few  minutes  of  that 
hour.  I  hope  Jane  will  have  sense  enough  to  take  her 
up-stairs  as  usual.  Harry  will  not  go  up  there,  now,  I 
think,  for  he  said  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  down  town  as 
soon  as  he  is  done  eating. 

{Ent'r  Jane,  r.) 

Jane.     Mrs.  Mertil,  the  man  has  come  to  mend  the 
window-sash  in  your  room.     Shall  ^  '^end  him  up? 
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Mrs.  M.  (nervously).  Why,  yes,  Jane,  of  course  ; 
but,  dear  me,  the  room  will  be  cold  with  the  window 
out  {exit  Jane,  r.),  and,  of  course,  I  shall  have  to 
entertain  her  in  here.  Dear  me,  I  wish  poor  Harry 
would  hurry  away.  But  I  must  go  back  and  see  if  he 
has  finished  his  lunch.     (Exit^  l.) 

{Enter  Jane,  r.,  laughing.) 

Jane.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  how  funny  to  have  that  man 
come  now  of  all  times  when  we've  been  wailing  for  him 
for  a  whole  week.  I  just  know  by  the  way  Mrs.  Mertil 
acts  that  she  expects  Miss  Feltonbough.  Well,  I  don't 
wonder  she's  nervous  with  her  bedroom  window  out  and 
that  man  up- stairs  too.  Oh,  how  1  hope  Mr.  Mertil  will 
not  go  away,  until  after  she  comes.  Why,  it's  grand, 
just  like  a  story. 

{Enter  Mrs.  Mertil,  l.) 

Mrs.  M.     Did  you  take  the  man  ufhstairs,  Jane  ? 

Jane.     Yes'm. 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  I  must  go  up  and  look  after  him  a 
little.     {Exit  hastily^  r.) 

{Enter  Mr.  M.,  l.) 

Mr.  M.  Oh,  Jane,  you  are  the  very  one  that  I  most 
want  to  see.  Where  do  Mrs.  Mertil  and  Miss 
Feltonbough  sit  when  she  is  here  ? 

Jane.  Always  up-stairs,  sir;  but  if  she  should  happen 
to  come  to-day  they'll  have  to  sit  in  here,  because,  you 
see,  the  rpan  is  mending  the  window  up-stairs,  and  the 
room  is  cold.  Mrs.  Mertil  would  never  take  her  into 
the  parlor,  because  other  callers  are  liable  to  come  in, 
and  Miss  Feltonbough  is  so  fiintiy  looking,  you  know. 

Mr.  M.     Oh,  yes,  I  see  ;  well,  I  have  good  reason  to 
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think  Miss  Feltonbough  is  coming  today.  So  Fll  just 
go  over  to  the  drug  store  and  watch  for  her  appearance. 
When  I  see  her  I'll  come  back  and  be  introduced  to 
her.  But  you  needn't  mention  the  matter  to  Mrs. 
Mertil,  for  I  want  it  to  be  a  surprise  to  her.  Now 
remember  !     {Exit^  r.) 

Jane  {clapping  her  hands  and  dancing  about).  Oh,  yes, 
ril  remember.  Dear  me,  how  interesting  and  exciting 
it  is  aH  getting.  Oh,  I  do  hope  Miss  Feltonbough  is  a 
man.     Talk  about  stones  ! 

{Enter  Mrs.  M.,  r.) 

Mrs.  M.     Jane,  where  is  Mr.  Mertil  ? 

Jane.  He  came  through  here  and  I  heard  the  front 
door  shut  soon  after. 

Mrs.  M.  {goes  to  l.).  He  must  be  gone  then. 
{Aside.)  Gone  without  a  single  word  of  good-by  to  me. 
What  in  the  world  can  have  come  over  him  1  Surelv, 
I  cannot  have  offended  him  in  any  way.  Well,  he  is 
safely  out  of*  Miss  Feltonbough's  way :  there  is  some 
consolation  in  that,  at  least.  She  will  certainly  be  here 
soon.  {Bell  rings;  to  Jane.)  Go  to  the  door,  Jane, 
and  if  that  is  Miss  Feltonbough  bring  her  in  here. 
{Exit  Jane,  r.)  Dear  me,  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape, 
indeed.  She  and  Harry  might  easily  have  met  on  the 
doorstep.  Well,  I  don't  believe  Til  take  any  more  such 
risks,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  —  {Enter  Miss  Felton- 
bough, r.  ;  she  carries  a  large  book.)  And  so  you  have 
come.  {They  shake  hands.  Miss  F.  sits  in  a  chair 
which  Mrs.  M.  places  at  c,  with  back  towards  r. 
entrance  ;  she  gives  the  book  to  Mrs.  M.  and  then  removes 
her  bonnet  and  veil^  which  Mrs.  M.  lays  on  the  table,) 
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And  so  this  wonderful  book  is  in  my  hands  at  last ! 

{Opens  and  reads  from    title  Page,)     "The  Woman's 

Hierarchy,  by  Miss  Georgiana  Feltonbouf::h."      How 

lovely  that  I  should  at  last  know  a  real  live  authoress. 

Oh,  what  fun  it  must  be  to  be  able  to  write   books. 

(Turns  leaves  of  book  and  keeps  her  eyes  on  it,) 

Miss  Feltonbough  (in  a  kard,  nasal  tone).     Fun ! 

Much  you  know  about  it !     If  you  could  only  imagine 

the  days  and  nights  of  thought  and  toil  represented  by 

that  book. 

(Mr.  M.  enters,  cautiously,  r.) 

Mr.  M.  (aside).  Yes,  yes,  that  is  he  ;  I  know  that 
shock  of  sandy  hair  too  well  to  make  a  mistake. 

Miss  Feltonbough.  But  of  course  that  you  can 
never  understand.  To  your  sheltered  and  easy  life,  no 
suspicion  —  (Mr.  Mertil  dashes  forward,  grasps  Miss 
Feltonbough  from  behind  and  presses  her  face  close 
against  his  vest,  Mrs.  M.  screams  and  drops  book. 
Miss  F.  struggles  to  her  feet,  still  held  ^^y  Mr.  M.  with 
his  left  arm  ;  with  his  right  hand  he  pounds  her  on  the 
back.  Enter  Jane,  l.  Whole  situation  as  ludicrous  as 
possible^ 

Jane  (clapping  her  hands).  Give  it  to  him,  give  it 
to  him,  Mr.  Mertil :  I  knew  it  all  along,  I  did,  I  did. 

Mrs.  M.  (shocked).  Give  it  to  him/  Why,  Jane, 
what  on  earth  can  you  mean?  (Goes  to  her  husband 
and  throws  herself  on  his  right  arm,)  O  Harry, 
Harry  I  do  stop,  you  will  kill  the  poor  woman. 

Mr.  Mertil  (loosens  his  hold  on  Miss  F.,  who 
straightens  herself  and  confronts  him).  Oh,  oh  1  why  it 
isn't —  (Turns  away  and  drops  his  head^ 
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Mrs.  M.  (^following  him  and  putting  her  hatid  on  his 
arm).  Isn't  what  ?  O  Harry,  do  explain  yourself. 
I  knew  you  were  opposed  to  "  Woman  Suffrage,'*  but 
I  did  not  suppose  you  would  ever  carry  your  dislike 
so  far  as  tiiis.  {Sobs,)  O  Harry,  I  know  I  did 
wrong  to  deceive  you,  but  I  wanted  so  much  to  join  the 
society,  and  Miss  Feltonbough  is  so  good  when  you 
come  to  know  her.     {Sobs,) 

Mr.  M.  {aside,  as  he  goes  to  L.  c).  Oh,  I  see  it  all 
now.  I  have  made  a  most  egregious  fool  of  myself, 
beside  incurring  tiie  wrath  of  that  stormy  female. 

Miss  Feltonbough  {putting  on  her  hat^  etc).     Now, 
Mrs.  Mertil,  1  think  I  have  seen  quite  enough  of  the 
government  of  your  home.     I'll  trouble  you  to  pick  up 
my  "  Woman's  Hierarchy  "  and  hand  it  to  me. 
(Mrs.    M.  complies,  and  go:s  toward  Miss  F.,  wiping 

her  eyes,) 

Mr.  M.  {aside).  Fool,  fool,  that  I  have  been.  "  W. 
H."  was  only  a  book  after  all,  and  I  was  so  sure  it 
meant  "  White  Horse,^'  Why  will  people  use  abbrevia- 
tions when  writing  on  postal  cards  ? 

Miss  Feltonbough  {tucking  the  book  under  her  arm). 
And  now,  Mr.  Mertil,  you  may  rest  assured  I  am  not 
done  with  you  yet.  1  shall  send  an  officer  here  before 
I  sleep,  to  arrest  you  for  assault  and  battery. 

'Mr.  Mertil  {coming  to  Miss  F.).  What  can  I  say 
to  you  ?  I  am  aware  that  no  amount  of  apology  can 
excuse  my  conduct  in  vour  eves.  I  can  onlv  sav  that 
in  making  this  most  unprovoked  assault  upon  you  I 
was  laboring  under  the  most  foolish  mistake  that  I  ever 
made  in  my  life. 
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Miss  Feltonbough  {coldly),  I  don't  know  how 
foolish  it  was,  but  you'll  find  out  to  your  sorrow  that  it 
was  the  most  serious  mistake  you  ever  made  in  yoi:r 
life. 

Mr.  M.  Well,  now,  Miss  F.,  let's  come  to  some 
settlement.  01  course  the  law  will  give  you  damages, 
but  we  may  as  well  cheat  the  lawyers  and  courts  out  of 
their  fees  and  settle  the  thing  for  ourselves.  (Takes 
checkbook  from  his  pocket^  Jane,  go  and  get  the  pen 
and  ink.  -  {Exit  Jane,  l.)  Now,  Miss  Feltonbough, 
just  say  how  much  you  will  take  to  drop  the  matter  ? 

Miss  Feltonbough.  I  am  not  to  be  bought,  sir. 
Indeed,  no  amount  can  pay  me  for  the  indignity  that  I 
have  suffered  at  your  hands. 

{Enter  Jane  with  peti  and  ink.    Mr.  M.  sits  at  table  and 

prepares  to  write ^ 

Mr.  M.  That  is  true,  but  the  courts  would  give  you 
damages  which  I  am  sure  you  would  not  refuse,  and  of 
co'irse  you  can  always  use  money  for  "  the  cause." 
(^ome,  now,  I  am  sure  you  can  use  two  hundred  dollars 
to  good  advantage.     (  Writes  rapidly^ 

Miss  F.  {smiling).  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Mertil,  I  can 
do  a  great  cleal  with  so  generous  a  sum. 

Mr.  M.  {aside).  Buy  herself  some  decent  toggery, 
I  hope,  poor  thing.  {To  her.)  There,  Miss  Felton- 
bough, there  is  my  check,  and  my  humble  apologies 
with  it.     {Rises  and  hands  check.) 

Miss  F.  {taking  it).  And  don't  you  want  my  receipt 
exoneratins:  vou  from  all  claims  from  me  ? 

Mr.  M.  Not  at  all.  I  know  you  are  an  honorable 
woman  and  will  never  refer  to  the  matter  again. 
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Phil,  (outside).  It's  waiting.  {Enters^  reaches  for  her 
bag.)     I  wish  you  would  let  me  see  you  oflF. 

Judy  {with  a  rush  gets  the  bag  first).  It  isn't  heavy. 
{Passes  him.) 

Phil,  {gaily).  But  it  will  take  two  or  three  of  Billy's  friends 
to  manage  it. 

Judy.  No,  indeed,  one  is  always  enough.  {They  go  out 
talking.)  Coining  to  the  cab?  No,  let's  say  good-bye  here. 
(A  silence,)    Good-bye,  good-bye. 

Phil,  {outside^  cheerily).  Good-bye,  good-bye !  {Enters^ 
Where's  the  double-dash  mischief  maker  ?  {Kicks  the  same 
poor  rug,)  Where's  the  meddling  old  hag ?  {Grabs  book.) 
You  sugar-coated  h3rpocrite  1  You  blooming  excrescence  on 
sentimental  tommy-rot!     You — you  (Tears    out  lecrf 

after  leaf  failing  to  see  the  torn  place, )  "  Other  men's  devo- 
tion !  "  Billy's  friends,  eh?  If  she  hadn't  been  so  everlast- 
ingly chipper  about  getting  off  alone  I'd  follow  her.  {Flings 
himself  into  easy  cliair,)  She's  reached  the  depot.  {Looks  at 
his  watch,)  She's  taking  the  train  now.  (Deep  defection,) 
It  is  kind  of  rough  on  a  fellow  when  his  wife  can't  stand  him  a 
whole  year  without  wandering  in  the  wilds  of  these  w^eedy 
friendship  mazes.  {Grins,)  But  I  stirred  her  up  a  bit  aboat 
Isabel.     {Looks  <it  wcUch,)     She's  off! 

Enter  Judy,  defected^  eyes  ccut  down  ;  does  not  see  Phil,  until 
after  she  flings  down  her  bag, 

Phil. "^  Judy!  {Confused.)    Oh,  why — 

j  didn't  catch  my  train. 

Phil,  {jumping  up,  tries  to  keep  her  from  seeing  torn  pages'). 
Won't  you  sit  down  ? 

Judy  (very  formally).  Thank  you,  as  long  as  I'm  here. 
{Sits  in  straight  chair.)     It's  very  warm. 

Phil,  (politely).     It  is  warm. 

Judy.  The  next  train  doesn't  leave  until  after  yours,  so 
(cordially)  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yoM  off. 

Phh.  (firmly).  I  shall  not  leave  until  you  are  gone.  You 
may  depend  on  that. 

Judy  (gently  y  as  her  eyes  fall  on  the  pages).  You  always  do 
have  your  way  when  you  really  want  it.  {She  steps  quickly  to 
his  suit-case,)    By  the  way,  what  train  do  you  take? 
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a  iFatce  m  ©ne  Set. 


CHARACTERS. 


Bella 

Lou 

Ella 

Mary 

Emily 

Grace 

Julia 

Fannie 


The  young'  lady  hostess 


Young  ladies,  residents  of  the  same  town  and 
acquainted  with  each  other.  They  are  also 
Bella^s  guests. 


COSTUMES. 


Any  tasteful  dresses  that  may  be  suitably  worn  at  a  small 
evening  party.  Hats  and  wraps  are  worn  on  entering.  The 
latter  should  of  course  correspond  with  the  season,  and  are 
to  be  laid  aside  at  the  proper  time. 
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Scene. — A  parlor.  Eight  chairs  must  he  placed 
carelessly  about  so  that  the  occupants  will  be  within 
easy  speaking  distance  of  one  another  and  yet  not  too  far 
from  c.     Curtain  rises,     Bella  enters  L,  and  sits, 

Bella.  To  think  that  at  last,  at  long,  long  last,  this 
village  really  possesses  a  full-grown,  live,  rational, 
young  man  !  I  can  hardly  realize  it.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  had  Tom  Jones,  and  Harry  Spar,  and  John  Smith, 
the  first  and  second  not  yet  out  of  their  teens,  the  last 
a  forlorn  widower  of  forty.  But  now,  O  joy!  here  is  an 
eligible  young  man  of  not  more  than  twenty-three  or 
four.  Tall,  handsome,  dark-eyed,  a  lawyer,  and  with  — 
Oh,  such  a  moustache  1  Dear  me  I  I  can  hardly  wait  until 
I  see  him  entering  the  room.  {A  doorbell  rings  behind 
the  scenes.  Bella  starts  up.)  Oh,  1  do  hope  that  is  he  ! 
What  a  charming  tete-a-tete  we  may  have  before  the 
other  girls  get  here  !  {Enter  Lou,  r.  Bella  rushes  to 
meet  her.     They  embrace^ 

Bella  {motioning  l.).  Just  step  in  here,  Lou,  and 
remove  your  wraps,  and  arrange  your  hair.  {Exit 
Lou,  L.)     I    might  have  known  that  Lou  would  be  the 
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first  one  on  hand.  Of  course  Ihat  is  her  privilege,  as 
she  is  my  most  intimate  friend.  (Re-enter  Lou,  l. 
They  both  sit  near  c.  as  Lou  speaks,) 

Lou.  So,  I  am  the  first  arrival.  I  (Jid  not  expect 
to  be.  I  thought  the  girls  would  all  arrive  early.  O 
Bella!  if  you  only  knew  the  stir  those  invitations  "to 
meet  Mr.  Thompson  "  have  created  in  this  stupid  little 
burgh. 

Bella.     Nonsense,  Lou !  why  should  it  ? 

Lou.  Why  should  it  ?  Oh,  now,  Bella,  don't  pretend 
not  to  know  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  most  delightful, 
most  irresistible,  most  rare  creature  ever  seen  in  this 
huddle  called  by  courtesy  a  "  town." 

Bella.  So  you  have  seen  him  1  {The  hell  rings. 
They  both  spring  up,  rush  to  centre,  and  exclaim  together, 
excitedly,  "  There  he  is  T^  Enter  Ella,  r.  They  rush 
forward,  embrace  her,  and  she  is  directed  by  Bella  into 
the  adjoining  room,  as  was  Lou.  Exit  Ella,  l.  Bella 
and  Lou  resume  seats.) 

Lou.  Of  course  Ella  would  be  here  on  time.  1 
don't  suppose  cables  and  chains  could  have  kept  her 
at  home  to-night. 

Bella.  Well,  all  of  my  invitations  have  been 
accepted.  I  don't  suppose  any  of  the  girls  would  miss 
coming. 

Lou.     Unless  it  may.be  those  whom  you  forgot  to 

invite. 

(Ella  enters  in  time  to  hear  the  last  word?) 

Ella  {sits  near  the  others).     And  how  many  have  you 
invited,  Bella  ? 
,      Bella.     Only  nine. 
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Ella') 

and     >•  Nine ! 

Lou.  ) 

Lou.     Poor  Mr.  Thompson  ! 

Ella.     He  will  not  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

Bella.  I  begin  to  think  he  foresees  the  danger,  and 
that  his  instincts  of  self-preservation  are  too  strong  to 
admit  of  his  coming. 

{The  hell  rings    again.      They  all   start  to    their  feet^ 

and  exclaim^   "  There  he  is  /"  as  before.     Enter  Mary. 

Repeat  as  on  Ella's  entrance.     Bella  directs  as  before. 

Exit  Mary,  l.     The  others  resume  seats.) 

Ella.     Of  course  Mary  would  come,  trust  her  for 

that.     Indeed,  Bella,  it  is  very  generous  of  you  to  give 

all    of    us    girls    the    pleasure    of    Mr.    Thompson's 

acquaintance.     {Enter  Mary.)     Almost  any  other  girl 

would  have  kept  his  society  for  herself. 

Mary  {approaches  the  others,  and  sits).  But,  we  must 
have  met  him  sometime,  and,  of  course,  she  prefers  to 
have  the  performance  take  place  under  her  supervision, 
as  it  were. 

Lou.  Then,  I  think  she  will  be  disappointed,  for  / 
don't  believe  he's  coming. 

{The  bell  rings.  All  start  up  as  before^  repeat  exclama- 
tion, etc.  Enter  Emily,  r.  Repeat  all  "  business " 
as  on  entrance  of  others.  Exit  Emily,  l.  Others 
resume  their  places^ 

Mary.  Oh,  I  knew  she  would  be  here !  It's  so  long 
since  she's  seen  a  young  man,  she  {enter  Emily,  l.)  for- 
gets how  one  looks. 

Emily  {coming forward).  What  is  that  ?  Who  for- 
gets how  what  looks  ?     {Sits  near  others^ 
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Bella.  We  all  have  forgotten  how  a  full-grown,  live 
young  man  looks. 

Emily.  Well,  where  is  your  curiosity?  Why  don': 
you  bring  him  out  ? 

Lou.     We  await  his  royal  pleasure. 

{Beii  as  before.  Repeat  former  business  fully.  Enter 
Grace,  r.  Repeat  as  for  others.  Exit  Grace,  i  . 
The  others  resume  their  seats.) 

Emily.     Oh,  I   knew    Grace  would  come.     She  hns 

been  .on  what  the  boys  call  a  "  still  hunt  "  for  a  (tv/Av 

Grace,  l.)  young  man  for  nobody  knows  how  long. 
Grace  (as  she  comes  to  the  others,  and  sits).     Who  has 

been  a  young  man  for  nobody  knows  how  long }  Surely, 

not  Mr.  Thompson  ? 

Bella.     Oh,  no !  not  Mr,  Thompson, 

Lou.     Oh,  dear,  no  !    not  Mr,  Thompson, 

Ella.     No  indeed  !  not  Afr,  Thompson, 

Mary.     Oh,  my,  no  !  not  Mr.  Thompson, 

Emily.     Why,  certainly  not  Mr.  Thompson,     {These 

answers  must  be  very  emphatic?} 

Bella.     I  conclude  you  have  not  seen  him,  Grace  ? 
Grace.      Seen   him  ?     Indted,    I  haven't.     I    have 

heard  of  nothing  else  for  the   last  two  weeks  but  Mr. 

Thompson.     Is  he  handsome  ? 

All  in  concert.     Handsome  !  handsome  !  Oh,  oh, 

oh  ! —  oh,  oh,  oh  1 

Grace.     Dear  me,  what  a  wonder  he  must  be  !  But 

why  doesn't  he  come  ?     {Bell^  as  before.     Repeat  former 

^^  business, ^^    Enter  Julia,  r.,  as  before.     Exit  Julia, 

L.     The  others  resume  seats,) 


^  ?^-^' 


SMOKE  UP. 


Hans  (seared).  Tah;  dat  iss  if  you  don't  mind,  111 
took  it  back  if  — 

Mab.  No,  giro  it  to  me ;  I'm  just  dying  for  a  cheese 
sandwich. 

Hans  (pulling  sandioich  from  pocket).  Quick !  I  vlll 
safe  your  life!  I  yonder  do  I  get  a  Carnegie  Heroics 
Medal  for  dat  yet. 

Mab.  (crossing^  b.).     Oh,  you're  the  dearest  man ! 

Hans.  Don't  be  too  glad  abouid  it  alreatty.  You'll  be 
seeing  things  like  I  am  when  you  hafe  eaten  it,  maybe. 

Mab.  Oh,  that'll  be  all  right,  Dutchie.  (Eats  sand^ 
wich,) 

{Hans  approaches  box  where  Mabgxtebitb  stoad^  then  walks 
away  carelessly  and  whirls  quickly  to  see  if  statue  is  still 
there  or  on  bench.  Business  of  investigating  is  continued 
while  Mabguebitb  eats  and  is  ended  by  Hans  jumping 
over  box.) 

Mab.  You've  got  them  pretty  bad,  haven't  you  ? 
Where  does  it  hurt  you  the  most?' 

Hans.  Nefer  mind  abouid  dat,  tell  me  vat  you  vas  ; 
vat  iss  your  name  ? 

Mab.  Before  the  footlights  I  am  known  as  Marguerite 
Duffee  (accent  last  syllable),  but  down  home  I  am  called 
Madge  Duffey.     (Accent  first  syllable.) 

Hans.     Vhere  bouids  do  you  came  from  ? 

Mab.  Oh,  I  used  to  be  in  a  comic  opera  company.  I 
was  a  maiden  in  the  Indian  chorus  until  I  ran  away. 

Hans.     Naughty  girlie  to  ran  away ;  yhy  did  you  do  it  ? 

Mab.  I  fell  in  love  with  a  bald-headed  old  tobacco 
dealer  who  sat  in  the  front  row,  and  we  w^e  married. 

Hans.     Oh,  vat  a  shame  it  iss ! 

Mar.  That  is,  I  thought  we  were  married  until  I  dis- 
covered he  already  had  a  wife  and  seven  children,  all  in 
good  health. 

Hans.     So  dat  made  it  unhealthy  for  you,  eh  vat  ? 

Mar.  Well,  I  started  in  to  make  it  unhealthy  for  his 
bank  account,  but  when  his  wife  found  out  he  was  in  love 
with  me,  she  put  some  cli-odiform  di-odiform  in  my  cofEee 
and  that  turned  me  into  a  wooden  statue. 
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All  (jn  concert  and  laughing).  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son !     Oh,  yes,  weMI  all  have  Mr.  Thompson  ! 

Fannie  {indignantly).  Why,  girls,  I  am  surprised  at 
you  all.  But  please  don't  include  my  name.  The  idea 
of  angling  for  a  young  man  in  that  way ! 

Bella.  O  Fannie!  don't  scold  us!  the  girls  were 
only  trying  to  decide  whom  he  should  escort  home,  a?ui 
they  settled  on  you  and  Julia. 

Fannie  {looking  around).  But  where  is  the  young 
man? 

All.     Oh,  he  isn't  here  yet ! 

Fannie.  So,  while  you  are  waiting,  you  are  settling 
the  question  of  his  attentions.  You  might  cast  lots  on 
the  matter.     {Sarcastically.) 

Emily.     I'll  tell  you  a  good  plan,  girls. 

All.     What  is  it)     What  is  it  ? 

Emily.     Let  him  choose  for  himself. 

All.     Oh  !  oh ! 

Bella.     Well,  now,  girls,  since  you  have  settled  the 
question,  I  will  tell  you  he  probably  will  escort  none  of 
you  home  to-night,  for  I  have  invited  his  two  sisters  to 
accompany  him.     I  knew  you  would  be   dying  to  meet 
them. 
( Bell  rings.      All  exclaim^  as  before.     A  voice  at  right 

entrance  calls  loudly,  ^^  Miss  Bella,  here  is  a  note  for 

you  I ") 

Bella.  You  hear  that,  girls ;  pray  excuse  me  a 
moment.     {Exit  Bella,  r.) 

{The  others  now  huddle  together  at  c,  muttering  to  each 
other,  ''Mean  thing/''  ''She  did  it  on  purpose P' 
"  Much  we  care  for  his  old  sisters  /"  ''  She  didn't  want 
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him  to  go  home  with  any  of  us  1 "  "  We  II  pay  her  up  I " 
**  ril  invite  him  to  my  house  r\  "  And  so  will  //"  The 
last  exclamation  in  chorus.  Enter  Bella,  r.,  carrying 
an  open  letter.  They  all  drop  quickly  into  their  chairs^ 
and  are  ^lent.) 

Bella  {coming  to  c).  Young  ladies,  I  have  just 
received  this  note,  which  I  will  read.     {Reads.) 

"Miss  Bella,  —  We  are  forced,  at  the  last  minute,  by 
circumstances  beyond  our  control,  to  decline  your  very 
courteous  invitation.  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  and 
explain  more  fully. 

Yours  with  many  regrets, 

Harry  Thompson." 

{All  rise,  and  come  to  c.) 

Lou.     So  this  is  the  way  we  "  meet  Mr.  Thompson  !  " 

Ella.  How  charmed  I  have  been  to  "  meet  Mr. 
Thompson  ! " 

Mary.     What  a  rare  treat  "  to  meet  Mr.  Thompson ! '' 

Emily.     Oh,  lovely  Mr.  Thompson  ! 

Grace.     Delightful  Mr.  Thompson! 

Julia.     Oh,  rare  Mr.  Thompson! 

Fannie.     Very  rare,  indeed  ! 

All  {except  Bella).  The  next  time  I  go  out  "  to  meet 
Mr.  Thompson  '*  — 

Bella  {smiling  and  courtesy  ing).  Let  us  hope  you 
will  "meet  Mr.  Thompson." 

CURTAIN. 

{Real  names  may  be  substituted,  if  preferred,  throughout^ 


THE   BLUE-GLASS   CURE. 


By  G.  B.  Bartlett. 


Dr.  Violet,  dressing-gown^  blue  spectacles. 
The  Cripple,  very  ragged  suit^  crutches. 
JULIRTTA  Crookneck,  Walking  dress^  haty  arm  in  slings 
Mr.  D.  F.  Post,  overcoat  ^  stylish  hat^  huge  ear -trumpet, 
Joseph  Cruikshanks,  dress  coai^  light  pantaloons, 
Mr.  Pilgrim,  short  cloak,  under  which  is  a  large  pillow, 
Mrs.   St.  Vitus,  old  cloak  and  wig,  concealing  a  rich   silk 
dress. 

Any  room,  with  table  covered  with  books,  stuffed  chairs,  o^ie 
sheet  blue  glass.  Dr.  Violet  is  seated  at  the  table  waiting 
for  patients^  A  ring  is  heard,  and  he  suddenly  pretends  to  be 
very  busy.  The  cripple  hobbles  slowly  in,  and  is  received  with 
disdain  by  the  doctor,  who  says : 

Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want  ? 

Cripple,    O,  doctor,  I  am  very  badly  off  —  a  cripple  for  forty 
years.    I  have  tried  everything,  but,  alas,  have  found  no  relief. 
Dr.     Have  you  ever  tried  blue  glass  ? 
Cripple,    No,  but  I  have  tried  the  contents  r»f  many. 
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Scene.  —  A  parlor.  Eight  chairs  must  be  placed 
carelessly  about  so  that  the  occupants  will  be  within 
easy  speaking  distance  of  one  another  and  yet  not  too  far 
from  c.     Curtain  rises,     Bella  e?tters  l,  and  sits, 

Bella.  To  think  that  at  last,  at  long,  long  last,  this 
village  really  possesses  a.  full-grown,  live,  rational, 
young  man  !  I  can  hardly  realize  it.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  had  Tom  Jones,  and  Harry  Spar,  and  John  Smith, 
the  tirst  and  second  not  yet  out  of  their  teens,  the  last 
a  forlorn  widower  of  forty.  But  now,  O  joy!  here  is  an 
eligible  young  man  of  not  more  than  twenty-three  or 
four.  Tall,  handsome,  dark-eyed,  a  lawyer,  and  with  — 
Oh,  such  a  moustache !  Dear  me  !  I  can  hardly  wait  until 
I  see  him  entering  the  room.  {A  door  bell  rings  behind 
the  sce?ies.  Bella  starts  up.)  Oh,  1  do  hope  that  is  he  I 
What  a  charming  tetc-a-tHe  we  may  have  before  the 
other  girls  get  here  !  (Enter  Lou,  r.  Bella  rushes  to 
meet  her.     They  embrace,) 

Bella  (motioning  l.).  Just  step  in  here,  Lou,  and 
remove  your  wraps,  and  arrange  your  hair.  (Exit 
Lou,  l.)     I    might  have  known  that  Lou  would  be  the 
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first  one  on  hand.  Of  course  that  is  her  privilege,  as 
she  is  my  most  intimate  friend.  {Re-enter  Lou,  l. 
They  both  sit  near  c.  as  Lou  speaks^ 

Lou.  So,  I  am  the  first  arrival.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be.  I  thought  the  girls  would  all  arrive  early.  O 
Bella !  if  you  only  knew  the  stir  those  invitations  "  to 
meet  Mr.  Thompson  *'  have  created  in  this  stupid  little 
burgh. 

Bella.     Nonsense,  Lou !  why  should  it  ? 

Lou.  Why  should  it  ?  Oh,  now,  Bella,  don't  pretend 
not  to  know  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  most  delightful, 
most  irresistible,  most  rare  creature  ever  seen  in  this 
huddle  called  by  courtesy  a  "  town." 

Bella.  So  you  have  seen  him  .^  (The  bell  rings. 
They  both  spring  up,  rush  to  centre,  and  exclaim  together, 
excitedly,  "  There  he  is/'*  Enter  Ella,  r.  They  rush 
forward,  embrace  her,  and  she  is  directed  by  Bella  into 
the  adjoining  room,  as  was  Lou.  Exit  Ella,  l.  Bella 
and  Lou  resume  seats.) 

Lou.  Of  course  Ella  would  be  here  on  time.  I 
don't  suppose  cables  and  chains  could  have  kept  her 
at  home  to-night. 

Bella.  Well,  all  of  my  invitations  have  been 
accepted.  I  don't  suppose  any  of  the  girls  would  miss 
coming. 

Lou.     Unless  it  may.be  those  whom  you  forgot  to 

invite. 

(Ella  enters  i?i  time  to  hear  the  last  word) 

Ella  {sits  near  the  others).  And  how  many  have  you 
invited,  Bella  ? 

Bella.     Only  nine. 
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and     >-  Nine ! 

Lou.  ) 

Lou.     Poor  Mr.  Thompson  ! 

Ella.     He  will  not  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

Bella.  I  begin  to  think  he  foresees  the  danger,  and 
that  his  instincts  of  self-preservation  are  too  strong  to 
admit  of  his  coming. 

(The  bell  rings    again.      They  all   start  to    their  feet^ 

and  exclaim^   "  There  he  is  r^  as  before.     Enter  Mary. 

Repeat  as  on  Ella's  entrance.     Bella  directs  as  before. 

Exit  Mary,  l.     The  others  resume  seats.) 

Ella.     Of  course  Mary  would  come,  trust  her  for 

that.     Indeed,  Bella,  it  is  very  generous  of  you  to  give 

all    of    us    girls    the    pleasure    of    Mr.    Thompson's 

acquaintance.     (Enter  Mary.)     Almost  any  other  girl 

would  have  kept  his  society  for  herself. 

Mary  (approaches  the  others^  and  sits).  But,  we  must 
have  met  him  sometime,  and,  of  course,  she  prefers  to 
have  the  performance  take  place  under  her  supervision, 
as  it  were. 

Lou.  Then,  I  think  she  will  be  disappointed,  for  / 
don't  believe  he's  coming. 

(The  bell  rings.  All  start  up  as  before^  repeat  exclama- 
tion^ etc.  Enter  Emily,  r.  Repeat  all  "  business " 
as  on  entrance  of  others.  Exit  Emily,  l.  Others 
resume  their  places.) 

Mary.  Oh,  I  knew  j//^  would  be  here !  It's  so  long 
since  she's  seen  a  young  man,  she  (enter  Emily,  l.)  for- 
gets how  one  looks. 

Emily  (coming forward).  What  is  that  ?  Who  for- 
gets how  what  looks  ?     (Sits  near  others,) 
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Bella.  We  all  have  forgotten  how  a  full-grown,  live 
young  man  looks. 

Emily.  Well,  where  is  your  curiosity?  Why  don'i 
you  bring  him  out  ? 

Lou.     We  await  his  royal  pleasure. 

{Bell  as  before.  Repeat  former  business  fully.  Enter 
Grace,  r.  Repeat  as  for  others.  Exit  Grace,  i  . 
I'he  others  resume  their  seats.) 

Emily.  Oh,  I  knew  Grace  would  come.  She  has 
been. on  what  the  boys  call  a  "still  hunt"  for  a  {enter 
Grace,  l.)  young  man  for  nobody  knows  how  long. 

Grace  {as  she  comes  to  the  others,  and  sits).  Who  hns 
been  a  young  man  for  nobody  knows  how  long  ?  Surely, 
not  Mr.  Thompson  ? 

Bella.     Oh,  no !  not  Mr.  Thompson. 

Lou.     Oh,  dear,  no  !    not  Mr.  Thompson, 

Ella.     No  indeed  !  not  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mary.     Oh,  my,  no  !  not  Mr.  Thompson. 

Emily.  Why,  certainly  not  Mr.  Thompson.  {These 
answers  must  be  very  emphatic.) 

Bella.     I  conclude  you  have  not  seen  him,  Grace  ? 

Grace.  Seen  him  ?  Indeed,  I  haven^t.  I  have 
heard  of  nothing  else  for  the  last  two  weeks  but  Mr. 
Thompson.     Is  he  handsome  ? 

All  in  concert.  Handsome  !  handsome  !  Oh,  oh, 
oh  ! —  oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Grace.  Dear  me,  what  a  wonder  he  must  be  !  But 
why  doesn't  he  come  ?  {Be/l,  as  before.  Repeat  former 
**  business.^*  Enter  Julia,  r.,  as  before.  Exit  Julia, 
L.     The  others  resume  seats.) 
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All  (in  concert  and  laughing).  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son !     Oh,  yes,  we'll  all  have  Mr.  Thompson  ! 

Fannie  {indignantly).  Why,  girls,  I  am  surprised  at 
you  all.  But  please  don't  include  my  name.  The  idea 
of  angling  for  a  young  man  in  that  way ! 

Bella.  O  Fannie!  don't  scold  us!  the  girls  wore 
only  trying  to  decide  whom  he  should  escort  home,  and 
they  settled  on  you  and  Julia. 

Fannie  {looking  around).  But  where  is  the  young 
man? 

All.     Oh,  he  isn't  here  yet ! 

Fannie.  So,  while  you  are  waiting,  you  are  settling 
the  question  of  his  attentions.  You  might  cast  lots  on 
the  matter.     {Sarcastically.) 

Emily.     I'll  tell  you  a  good  plan,  girls. 

All.     What  is  it  >     What  is  it  .J» 

Emily.     Let  him  choose  for  himself. 
■    All.     Oh  !  oh ! 

Bella.     Well,  now,  girls,  since  you  have  settled  the 
question,  I  will  tell  you  he  probably  will  escort  none  of 
you  home  to-night,  for  I  have  invited  his  two  sisters  to 
accompany  him.     I  knew  you  would  be   dying  to  meet 
them. 
( Bell  rings.      All  exclaim,  as  before.     A  voice  at  right 

entrance  calls  loudly y  ^^  Miss  Bellas  here  is  a  note  for 

you  !  ") 

Bella.  You  hear  that,  girls ;  pray  excuse  me  a 
moment.     {Exit  Bella,  r.) 

{The  others  now  huddle  together  at  c,  muttering  to  each 
other,  ''Mean  thing!''  ''She  did  it  on  purpose !'' 
"  Much  we  care  for  his  old  sisTcrs  /"  "  She  didn't  want 
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DEAD   RECKONING. 


Scene.  —  A  lawyer's  office,  plainly  furnished.  At  R.  c.  there  is 
a  large  table  littered  with  documents  and  writing-material ;  de- 
hind  the  tabUyf cuing  the  atidience^  is  a  chair ^  and  another  cJiair  is 
placed  al  L,  c.  A  bookcase ,  containing  a  number  of  legal  works ^ 
stands  against  the  wall  ofi  the  R.  near  the  table.  A  row  of 
shelves t  on  which  are  document-boxes,  a  few  prints  of  legal  lu- 
minaries in  old-fashioned  fratnes^  and  an  additional  chair  or  two, 
complete  the  furnishings  of  the  room,  which  appears  to  be  some- 
what untidily  kept.  J4t  the  back  is  a  door  communicating  with 
the  corridor. 

Mr.  Raddle,  an  elderly,  sour-faced  dyspeptic,  is  discovered 
seated  at  the  table  munching  a  crust  ofbrecul,  and  drinking  water 
from  a  tumbler.    A  package  of  legal  papers  lies  before  him. 

Raddle  (examining papers).  Estate  of  Chatterton  Bryce ;  ditto 
of  ditto ;  the  same  of  the  same.  All  in  proper  enough  form,  and  the 
property  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  that  butter-mouthed  cousin  of 
his.  It  makes  me  laugh.  {Chuckles.)  No,  hang  it !  what  business 
has  a  man  with  the  imp  of  dyspepsia  turning  double-back  somer- 
saults in  the  pit  of  his  miserable  stomach  —  what  right  has  such  a 
man  to  laugh  at  anything  Td  like  to  know  ?     It\s  getting  on  too 

food  terms  with  fickle  Fate.  Here  am  I,  Ignatius  Raddle,  pain- 
illy  lunching  on  stale  bread  and  water,  while  other  and  less  de- 
serving men  are  gorging  themselves  with  terrapin  and  Welsh 
rarebit.  Oh,  dear,  there  it  goes  again!  Bread  isnH  old  enough 
by  five  days !  If  that  numskull  Chatterton  Bryce  had  had  sense 
enoueh  to  remain  on  earth  and  pocket  his  uncle^s  dollars,  ten  to  one 
he'd  nave  ruined  his  digestion  with  high-living.  But  what  fun  he 
might  have  had  —  what  fun  he  might  have  had  while  his  epigas- 
trium remained  right  side  up !  {Adding  up  column  of  figures  on 
one  of  the  papers.)  Six  and  four  are  ten,  and  two  are  twelve,  and 
nine  are  —      {Continues  adding  in  an  undertone.) 

{Enter  Bryce.) 

Bryce.  Yes;  it's  Raddle,  sure  enough.  {Places  his  top-coat  and 
hat  on  chair  up  stage.)  The  same  old  bald  head,  only  a  little  more 
in  evidence ;  the  same  old  crust  of  bread.  {Coming  down.)  Good- 
morning,  Mr.  Raddle,  I  have  called  — 
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Rad.  {loudly).  And  seven  are  forty-nine^  and  five  are. — 
ijContinues  to  add.) 

Br.  (c.^  The  same  bad  manners  too.  {Taking  off  his  gloves,) 
Ten  adaitional  years  of  indigestion  have  not  improved  them^  evi- 
»    dently.     (  Whistles  softly  to  himself  as  he  looks  about.) 

Rad.  (sharply).  Don't  do  that!  —  and  eight  are  siarty-four, 
and  three  are —     {Continues  as  before.) 

Br.  {seating  himself  on  end  of  table,  and  taking  from  case  a 
cigarette^  which  he  Ugnts).  1  forget  now  what  the  penalty  for  assault 
and  battery  is ;  but  if  Raddle  were  a  younger  man,  and  I  hadnH 
come  to  see  him  on  particular  business,  Pd  be  tempted  to  give  him 
just  one  little  tap  {doubling fist)  to  teach  him  politeness.  But  I 
suppose  that  wouldnH  be  diplomacy. 

Rad.  {coughing).  Put  that  infernal  joss-stick  out,  sir!  Burn 
a  rag  —  anythine  but  that !  (Bryce  lays  dawn  the  cigarette^  And 
six  are  —  and  six  are  —  {Flinging  paper  on  table.^  There,  now 
youVe  made  me  lose  my  count!  Young  man,  I  told  you  the  last 
time  you  came  in  here  with  that  book  — 

Br.     Book?    What  book? 

Rad.  Mrs.  Somebody's  Cook-lady's  Guide,  **  How  to  prepare  a 
six-course  dinner  from  the  leavings  of  the  day  before."  I  sha'n't 
buy  it.  Now  will  you  walk  out,  or  must  1  ring  for  the  janitor? 
{J^ises.) 

Br.  I  shouldn't  trouble  the  janitor  if  I  were  you.  Besides,  it 
might  not  be  good  policy. 

Rad.  {standing  at  k.  of  table).  Policy  —  you  can't  sell  me 
any  policy  tickets. 

Br.     No? 

Rad.     Or  if  it's  insurance,  you  can't  insure  my  life. 

Br.  a  thing  of  such  slight  value  would  hardly  be  worth  the 
necessary  outlay,  I  should  say. 

Rad.  {hotly) .    And  let  me  tell  you,  sir  — 

Br.  {in  like  manner).  And  let  me  X^Wyou^  sir,  that  I  do  not 
purpose  to  remain  here  while  you  run  through  the  business  direc- 
tory in  search  of  a  vocation  for  me.  {Cooling  down.)  Perhaps 
vour  practice  is  so  large  and  remunerative  that  a  new  client  would 
fee  a  burden  to  you.     If  so,  I  will  seek  information  elsewhere. 

Rad.     a  new  client !     Did  you  say  **  new  client "? 

Br.     Those  were  the  words  I  used. 

Rad.  Ahem,  ahem!  Why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first?  Won-t 
you — er — sit  down — on  a  chair? 

Br.  {still  sitting  on  table) .     Pm  very  well  as  I  am,  thank  you. 

Rad.  Yes ;  it  wasn't  that  I  had  in  mind,  but  I  believe  you  are 
sitting  on  my  luncheon ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  a  most  perverse 
and  distressmg  state  of  chronic  digestive  disarrangement  has  forced 
me  to  abjure  warm  bread.     Otherwise  I  shouldn't  speak  of  it. 

Br.  {drawing  up  chair  from  I.,  and  seating  himself ).  Your  ex- 
planation is  satisfactory.  Don't  let  me  interfere  with  the  banquet, 
pray. 
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Rad.  {pietcinghis  chair  near  Brycb,  and  sitting;).  That  book- 
agent  I  took  you  for  has  made  an  intolerable  nuisance  of  himself 
here.  He^s  a  villainous,  disreputable  rascal.  There^s  something 
in  year  £ace  and  manner,  I  suppose,  that  reminded  me  of  him. 
But  I  acknowledge  my  error.  I  should  have  asked  you  to  sit  down 
in  the  beginning. 

Br.    Let  us  say  no  more  about  it. 

Rad.    You  said  '*  new  client,^*  I  believe. 

Br.    I  did. 

Rad.    Ahem !    What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir? 

Br.  {producing  a  newspaper  clipping).  To  begin  with,  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  item,  clipped  from  a  news* 
paper  some  weeks  ago :  — 

Presumptive  Evidence  of  Death. 

'*  Chatterton  Bryce  is  dead.  Nobody  knows  when  or  where  he 
died,  but  the  Probate  Court  has  judicially  determined  that  he  is 
dead,  and  has  granted  administration  on  his  estate.  Some  ten 
years  ago  Bryce  mysteriously  disappeared,  since  which  time  no- 
body has  seen  or  heard  of  him.  Two  years  aeo  his  uncle  died, 
leaving  a  large  property,  but  no  will.  In  settling  up  this  estate, 
Chatterton^s  share  was  deposited  in  the  bank,  where  it  now  lies ; 
and  in  order  that  it  mi^ht  be  paid  to  his  heir,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  out  administration  of  his  estate.  The  Court  has  appointed 
Ignatius  Raddle  administrator,  it  being  a  presumption  of  law  that, 
as  Bryce  has  not  been  heard  of  for  more  than  seven  years,  he  is 
dead.'' 

Rad.    Well? 

Br.    Quite  correct  ? 

Rad.    Quite  correct. 

Br.  You  are  then  the  administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Chatterton  Bryce. 

Rad.     Administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Chatterton  Bryce. 

Br.    a  considerable  property,  is  it? 

Rad.     Quite  considerable. 

Br.    About  how  much,  now,  for  an  approximation? 

Rad.  M'm.  {Eying' Bkyck  keenly.)  Well  —  perhaps  forty 
thousand  dollars. 

Br.    Too  bad  he  died,  isn't  it? 

Rad.  To  what,  sir,  am  I  to  attribute  the  unusual  interest  that 
you  seem  to  take  in  this  case  ? 

Br.     Well,  the  fact  is  —  Fm  Chatterton  Bryce. 

Rad.  {rising and  putting  back  chair  L.C.).  Youne  man,  you  can't 
play  that  on  me.  I  knew  Bryce  —  he  was  a  youthful  friend  of  mine  — 
and  I  never  forget  a  face.  He's  dead.  {Going  with  chair  to  table.) 
The  Court  says  so,  and  the  Court  ought  to  know.  You'll  have  to  try 
that  on  somebody  else.  {Sitting  and  resuming  his  adding.)  Seven 
and  eight  are  fifteen,  and  four  are  — 
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Br.  (rising).  Keep  right  on,  Mr.  Raddle,  and  when  you've 
finished  your  mathematical  computation.  Til  prove  it  to  you. 

Kad.  If  you  refer  to  the  mathematical  computation,  proof  will 
be  unnecessary ;  if  you  refer  to  the  statement  you  have  just  made, 
1  don^t  hesitate  to  say  that  I  donH  believe  it.  Tm  not  very  good  at 
remembering  names,  but  I  never  forget  a  face ;  and  i  tell  you  — 

Br.  (c).  And  I  tellj^«,  sir,  that  Tm  not  dead,  and  I  can  prove  it. 
Now  listen !  Ten  years  ago  I  had  the  misfortune  to  attend  a  small 
and  very  informal  evenmg  party  —  quite  a  Bohemian  affair.  After 
supper,  some  idiot  proposed  a  mock  marriage,  to  which  proposition 
the  other  idiots  —  myself  included  —  assented,  and  /  was  selected 
to  play  the  part  of  bridegroom.  I  stood  up  with  a  charming  girl,  — 
she  was  a  charming  girl,  —  and  we  were  married  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  present.  After  that  brilliantlv  asinine  performance,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  blockhead  who  had  officiated  as  parson  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and,  therefore,  fiilly  authorized  to  marry.  I  — 
an  extremely  diffident  and  unsophisticated  youth  (\  may  have 
changed  some  since)  —  was  panic-stricken  at  tne  thought  of  what  I 
had  done;  and,  leaving  my  poor  little  bride  in  hysterics,  I  fled. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  sailed  next  day  for  Paramaribo, 
where  I  remained  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when,  happening  to  come 
across  that  item  in  the  newspaper,  I  concluded  that  it  was  time  to 
return  —  and  here  I  am.     Don't  you  recognize  me  now? 

Rad.  (rising).  Well,  it's  an  extraordinary  thing  —  but  I  think 
—  yes,  I  do  recognize  you  now  that  I've  seen  more  of  you.  Yes, 
it's  you,  sure  enough.  It's  ten  years  since  I  saw  you  last ;  but  I 
never  forget  a  face,  though  1  ao  own  to  being  a  little  shaky  on 
names.     How  do  you  do?     (They  shake  hands,) 

Br.  I'm  pretty  well,  thank  you.  Of  course,  I  shall  have  to  re- 
veal my  identity  now,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  my  property. 

Rad.  Well,  you  see,  being  legally  dead,  there  is  some  doubt 
about  your  being  brought  to  life  again.  The  Court  has  judicially 
determined  your  decease,  and  it  would  seem  almost  like  contempt 
of  Court  to  question  that  decision ;  but  I  should  want  (chuckles) 
to  look  that  up,  first.     (Turns  to  law  book.) 

Br.     Surely  you're  joking ? 

Rad.  Well,  I  suppose  it  might  be  arranged ;  but  your  Cousin 
Bartholomew  will  be  very  much  disappointed. 

Br.     Oh,  he's  my  heir,  is  he? 

Rad.  To  be  sure.  He  has  mourned  you  as  dead  ever  since  your 
Uncle  Emanuel  left  this  property,  and  is  even  now  preparing  a  mas- 
sive and  ornate  monument  in  your  memory. 

Br.     Dear  Cousin  Bartholomew  ! 

Rad.  (handing  him  a  drawing) .     There's  a  drawing  of  it. 

Br.  Oh,  I  say,  Raddle,  this  is  too  bad  —  this  is  outrageous.  If 
there's  anything  in  the  world  that  would  make  a  man  insist  on 
clinging  to  life  it  would  be  to  prevent  the  erection  of  such  a  piece 
of  stone-mongery  as  that.  Who's  that  sniveUing,  pudgy  little  £at 
boy  with  water  on  the  brain  ? 
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Rad.     That's  a  cherub. 

Br.  And  who's  that  long-legged,  absurd  looking  freak  in  a 
starched  toga? 

Rad.     That's  you. 

Br.  (regretfully).     And  yet  you  say  you  are  my  friend 

Rad.     /  call  it  pretty. 

Br.  Pretty !  If  Cousin  Bartholomew  wishes  to  go  in  for  monu- 
mental high  art,  let  him  change  the  inscription  and  set  that  thing 
up  in  some  public  square  where  it  will  be  appreciated.  Til  boycott 
any  graveyard  that  dares  to  let  it  come  within  its  gates.  {Throws 
drawing  on  table.)     But  this  isn't  business.     What's  to  be  done? 

Rad.  Well,  1  think  we'd  better  go  and  see  your  Cousin  Barthol- 
omew first.  Tm  afraid  youMl  have  some  trouble  in  establishing  your 
identity  before  the  Court.  The  judge  has  such  profound  resptct 
for  his  own  judicial  decisions  that  I  know  it  will  be  an  awful  shock 
to  him  to  have  such  a  thing  as  this  happen. 

Br.  My  Cousin  Bartholomew  first,  by  all  means.  I  sha'n't  be 
sorry  for  him  now  I've  seen  his  stoneyard  testimonial. 

Rad.  By  the  way,  who  performed  this  ridiculous  marriage  cere- 
mony that  you  speak  of  ?    Do  you  remember  his  name  ? 

Br.  Do  I  remember  it !  I  should  say  I  did  —  and,  if  living,  he 
shall  have  cause  to  regret  the  activity  of  my  retentive  faculties. 
His  name  was  Robinson. 

Rad.    What  —  not  Crusoe  Robinson  ? 

Br.     The  vtry  same.     Don't  tell  me  he's  dead. 

Rad.  Oh,  no.  He's  in  the  shaving-soap  business.  Gave  up 
law  years  ago.     In  fact,  I  don't  believe  he  ever  practised  much. 

Br.  No?  He  practised  enough  on  me,  though ;  and,  as  I  never 
settled  with  him  for  the  marriage-fee,  I'm  naturally  desirous,  after 
ten  years  of  training,  to  liquidate.  You  shall  take  me  to  him,  and 
ril  introduce  myself —  informally. 

Rad.  Very  well;  but  remember  we  may  need  him  to  help 
identify  you. 

Br.  {taking  up  kat  and  coat) .  Oh,  there'll  be  no  trouble  about 
that.  He^ll  be  the  one  who'll  need  identifying  after  I've  inter- 
viewed him. 

Rad.  {taking  his  kat  from  top  of  bookcase).  Well,  to  think  of 
your  turning  up  alive !  It's  done  me  good.  I  haven't  had  a  dys- 
peptic pang  for  fully  ten  minutes  —  and  that's  a  wonder.  Really, 
I  must  shake  your  hand  again.  {Does  so.)  So  unlooked  for.  No 
use  to  marvel  about  that  though.  Unlooked  for  people  are  always 
turning  up. 

(Enter  Constance,  in  fashionable  mourning,  with  folded  news- 
paper in  her  hand.) 

Constance  (up  stage,  z.\  /^Brvce).  Mr.  Raddle?  (Brvce, 
up  R.  c,  bows  low,  and,  by  gesture,  indicates  Raddle.) 

Con.  (coming  down).  Mr.  Raddle,  do  I  come  inopportunely? 
So  sorry.     Must  I  go  away?     Don't  say  **  yes." 
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Bad.  {endeavoring  to  conceal  luncheon  with  legal  pa^s). 
Madam,  I  am  at  your  service  for  a  short  time,  with  this  gentle- 
man^s  permission. 

Br.    Certainly.    Til  wait  outside. 

Con.  So  good  of  you  both.  (Bryce  and  Raddle  bow,  Brycb 
proceeds  to  put  on  his  top-coat,) 

Rad.  (crossing  behind  her  to  L.  c,  and  o^ering  chair  prernousfy 
occupied  by  Bryce).     Pray  be  seated,  madam. 

Con.  {sitting),  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin.  It's  very  em- 
barrassing. Pm  almost  sorry  I  came.  But  I  wished  so  much  to 
inquire  about  this  item  that  appeared  in  the  Daily  Cyclone  several 
weeks  ago.  {Hands  the  paper  to  Raddle,  who  has  returned  and 
stands  c ;  Bryce,  who  has  put  on  his  coat  askew^  pauses  with  his 
arms  in  the  air,) 

kAD.  {reading).  •*  Presumptive  Evidence  of  Death.  Chatter- 
ton  Bryce  is  dead"  —  ahem!  Oh,  yes.  {Glancing  at  Bryce.) 
What  ao  you  wish  to  know  about  it,  madam  ?  '  {Aside,)  A  female 
reporter,  —  I  thought  so. 

Con.  Well,  Mr.  Raddle,  the  truth  is,  I  have  some  reason  to 
suppose,  —  though  I'm  not  altogether  sure  —  women  get  so  con- 
fused about  legal  matters,  don't  you  know,  —  but  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Chatterton  Bryce  was  my  husband. 

Rad.    Your  husband ! 

Br.     My  widow !    Great  Scott ! 

Con.    Yes.     Dreadful  to  have  to  put  it  in  that  way,  isnt  it? 

RiU>.  Your  husband !  Why,  madam,  this  is  —  {Indicating 
Bryce.) 

Br.  {stepping  down  c.  with  his  overcoat  half  on^  and  elbowing 
Raddle  /<7R.c.).  Mr.  Chubb,  a  near  and  very  dear  friend  of  the  de- 
ceased, just  arrived  from  Paramaribo.  A  remarkable  coincidence, 
indeed. 

Con.  {who  meantime  has  risen,  bowing.    You  knew  him  then? 

Br.  Knew  him?  Better  than  if  he  had  been  my  own 
brother.  We  were  inseparable.  {Takes  off  topcoat  and  puts  it  on 
chair  at  back.) 

Con.  Oh,  sir,  how  strangely  fortunate  that  1  should  have  come 
when  I  did,  isn't  it,  now  ? 

Br.  (c.).    MtSyvery — very. 

Con.  {sitting).  Did  he  ever  mention  a  mock-marriage  in  which 
he  participated,  Mr.  Chubb? 

Br.     Y  — es.     I've  heard  him  laugh  about  it. 

Con.  Laugh  about  it !  So  he  was  cruel  enoueh  to  laugh  about 
it,  was  he?  How  mean  of  him.  I  was  the  mock  bride,  Mr.  Chubb, 
and  I'm  sure  /never  laughed  about  it.  {JVith  signs  o/ tearfulness,) 

Br.  Well,  when  I  say  he  laughed,  I  mean  that  he  made  that 
peculiar,  involuntary  noise  which  sudden  merriment  sometimes  ex- 
cites. It  may  have  been  hysterical  in  his  case,  I'm  not  entirely 
sure.  {Aside,)  She's  a  diarming  woman,  if  she  is  an  adventur- 
ess. 
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Con.  Oh,  I^m  sure  he  was  not  hard-hearted  enough  really  U> 
laugh  at  my  misfortune,  —  for  it  was  a  misfortune,  wasnH  it,  Mr. 
Chubb? 

Br.  {doubtfully).  Y  —  es.  Perhaps  so.  Do  you  mean» 
though,  that  you  consider  having  Bryce  for  a  husband  would  be  a 
misfortune? 

Con.  Oh,  no,  no.  I  mean  being  uncertain  whether  or  not  he 
was  my  husband. 

Br.    Oh,  that  was  a  misfortune  undoubtedly  —  undoubtedly. 

Con.  And  did  he  —  did  you  ever  hear  him  say  that  he —  that 
he  thought  he  was  my  husband  ? 

Br.    Oh,  dear  no  —  never,  never.    He  scouted  the  idea. 

Con.  (with  disappointmetU).  Did  he  reaUy,  Mr.  Chubb  ? 
{Wipes  her  eyes^ 

Br.  {aside  to  Raddle).  It^s  she !  I  recognize  her.  DidnU  i 
tell  you  she  was  a  charming  girl  ? 

Con.  /  have  always  been  in  doubt,  though  I\e  never  thought 
very  seriously  about  it,  Mr.  Chubb,  until  —  until  lately.  I  was  a 
ti^/jr  young  girl  ten  years  ago  —  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  need  I, 
Mr.  Chubb  ?  ^Bryce  shakes  his  head,)  -^  and  didnH  half  under- 
stand the  possible  seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  never  dared  to 
tell  my  parents ;  and,  shortly  after,  we  moved  to  the  far  West, 
where  I  remained  until  very  recently.  Through  friends,  I  tried  at 
one  time  to  learn  Mr.  Bryce^s  whereabouts ;  but  could  ^et  no  clew. 
IVe  met  with  serious  afflictions,  and  lately  Fve  been  thinkinc;  more 
and  more  about  that  marriage ;  so  that  when  1  read  that  he  was 
really  dead,  I  felt  that  I  must  come  here  to  see  Mr.  Raddle.  I 
couldn't  bear  the  uncertainty  longer. 

Rad.  {who  meantime  has  been  fidgetting  about  at  table).  As  I 
ventured  to  state  some  minutes  ago,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service, 
madam. 

Br.  {without  noticing  Radduz) .  It  b  no  more  than  fair  for  me 
to  say  that  Chattecton  nas  left  his  entire  property  to  me.  1  have 
come  here  to  establish  my  claim. 

Con.  Oh,  sir,  I  have  not  acted  from  mercenary  motives  —  I 
hope  you  do  not  think  Pm  influenced  by  mercenary  motives.  Oh» 
how  cruel  of  you  to  think  I  am  influenced  by  mercenary  motives* 
(  Weefis.) 

Br.  There,  there.  {Starts  to  take  her  hand^  but  refrains.) 
DonH  do  that.  The  suspicion  did  cross  my  mind,  but  I  am  sure  I 
did  you  injustice. 

Con.  Indeed  you  did.  It  was  merely  to  satisfy  my  own  distress- 
ing doubts.     I  had  no  thought  of  the  money. 

Br.    Madam,  I  am  ashamed  of  the  suspicion. 

Con.  You  wiU  admit  that  it  is  a  little  hard  not  to  know  whether 
a  lost  one  is  to  be  mourned  as  a  husband  or  only  as  a  friend  —  an 
acquaintance.  I  know  you  think  us  women  weak,  inquisitive  crea- 
tures, —  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes,  —  but  I'm  sure  you  won't  think  me 
unjustifiably  inquisitive  to  wish  to  know  this,  will  you? 
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«   Br.     On  the  contrary,  madam,  on  the  contrary.    (Aside.)    She's 
no  adventure.ss,  thank  Heaven. 

Con.     And  so  he  has  left  you  all  his  money. 
.   Br.    {drawing  up  chair  from  table  and  sitting  k.c^  .     Yes,  all. 

Con.     Did  he  inlierit  much  from  his  unde? 

Br.     About  forty  thousand,  I  believe. 

Con.     I'm  so  interested  for  your  sake,  Mr.  Chubb. 

Br.     You  are  very  kind  indeed. 

C©N.  Pm  so  glad  for  yo,u  too.  Tm  sure  you  must  have  been  a 
good  friend  to  him. 

Br.  Thank  you.  There  was  nothing,  I  believe,  that  I  would 
not  have  done  for  him  if  I  could. 

Rad.     If  you'll  allow  me  to  interrupt  you  for  a  moment  — 

Con.  {without  noticing  Raddle).  And  I'm  .sure  he  didn't  half 
deserve  all  you  did  for  him,  Mr.  Chubb. 

Br.     Oh,  yes,  he  did  —  more. 

Con.  Ah,  that's  your  own  generous  heart  that  speaks ;  for  1  know 
he  must  have  been  very  inconsiderate  and  selfish. 

Br.     Now,  what  makes  vou  think  that? 

Con.  Why,  haven't  1  reasons  —  the  best  of  reasons —  for  think- 
ing so.  Didn't  he  basely  desert  me  after  our  marriage  —  if  it  was  a 
marriage  —  when  he  ou^ht,  at  leasts  to  have  called  and  said  he  'was 
sorry,  and  would  get  a  divorce  —  or  something? 

{/Cises  and  crosses  to  K.c.) 

Br.     Perhaps  he  didn't  want  a  divorce,     (/^ises.) 

Rad.     If  I  might  presume  to  interject  a  remark,  I  should  say  — 

Br.  {as  before).  Perhaps  he  wasn't  sorry.  {^^iKOOiJE.  crams  his 
hat  over  his  eyes  in  disgust  and  exit.) 

Con.     Then  why  di^  he  run  away? 

Br.  Well  —  er,  business  may  have  required  his  presence  else- 
where, and  you  know  what  a  tyrant  business  is  —  no  man  of  bu.si- 
ness  is  absolutely  master  of  his  own  time.  It  may  call  him  here,  it 
may  call  him  there  at  any  moment.  In  this  case  it  was  probably 
there ^  and  that  was  why  he  went.  {Aside.)  I  begin  to  think  that, 
in  running  off,  I  made  a  bigger  ass  of  myself  than  I  have  hereto- 
fore imagined. 

Con.  It  must  have  been  very  engrossing  business  that  kept  him 
away  ten  years,     /think  he  was  a  coward. 

Bk.  Oh,  not  at  all  —  not  at  all  I  You  don't  know  the  man. 
He  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  soul  of  bravery  and  honor,  and  I 
claim  to  know  more  about  him  than  any  living  person.  I  should 
have  been  so  pleased  to  introduce  you  to  him  m  order  that  you 
might  correct  these  fal.se  impressions ;  but  he's  gone  on  .high  —  it's 
too  late. 

Con.    What  killed  him,  Mr.  Chubb? 

Br.     He  —  he  was  bitten. 

Con.     Bitten? 
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Br.  Yes ;  bitten  by  a  snake  and  died  within  four  hours,  in  the. 
most  terrible  agony.     I  killed  the  snake  myself. 

Con.     When  and  where  did  this  happen?     {Sitting ^.c) 

Br.  a  few  months  ago  in  Paramaribo,  madam,  where  we  Hved 
together  like  brothers. 

Con.  Poor  fellow !  Shabbily  as  he  used  me,  I  can't  help  pity- 
ing him. 

Br.     Pitying  him,  madam? 

Con.     I  mean,  of  course,  for  his  terrible  and  untimely  death.  • 

Br.  Oh !  You  may  well  do  that.  It  was  very  sad.  He  died 
hard.     He  had  so  much  to  live  for. 

Con.  What  was  it,  Mr.  Chubb?  Had  he  formed  any  attach- 
ment for  — 

Bk.  Oh,  no,  nothing  of  that  kind.  He  was  always  true  to  his 
first  love,  1  assure  you. 

Con.     And  which  one  was  that? 

Br.     His  first  —  his  only  love  —  you,  madam,  you. 

Con.  But,  Mr.  Chubb,  when  I  asked  you  a  few  moments  ago 
if  Mr.  Bryce  considered  himself  my  husband,  you  replied  that  he 
scouted  the  idea. 

Br.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  I  did.  I  meant  that  he  **  scouted  "  it  in 
the  sense  of  cautiously  examining  into  the  matter,  at  a  distance  — 
you  understand.  Perhaps  I  didn''t  express  myself  as  clearly  as  I 
should  have  done ;  but  I  know  that  Bryce  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  ought  to  return  to  America  and  claim  you. 

Con.     Then  why  didn't  he  do  so  ? 

Br.  {sitting  on  Constance's  l.).  Madam,  he  had  just  settled 
the  business  of  which  I  spoke,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  when 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse. 

Con.    Thrown  from  his  horse  ? 

Br.     Yes ;  and  broke  his  neck. 

Con.     Now,  Mr.  Chubb,  you  said  he  was  bitten. 

Br.  So  he  was.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  fell  heavily 
upon  the  back  of  his  neck.  That  was  what  started  up  the  snake 
and  made  it  bite. 

Con.     But  he  lived  four  hours  after  that  ? 

Br.  Y  —  es.  Science  records  other  instances  of  people  living 
for  some  time  with  their  necks  broken.  It  is  somewhat  unusual,  I 
believe  —  but  his  was  an  unusual  case,  you  know. 

Con.     Very  unusual. 

Br.  Besides,  he  wanted  to  live  that,  he  might  return,  throw 
himself  at  your  feet,  and  ask  forgiveness  for  his  seeming  indifference. 

Con.     Oh,  did  he, —  did  he? 

Br.  It's  a  fact.  *•  O  Constance,"  he  used  to  exclaim  —  your 
name  is  Constance,  I  believe. 

Con.    Yes. 

Br.  "O  Constance,"  he  would  cry  out,  **what  must  vou 
think  of  me  —  what  must  you  think  of  me  !  "    And  then  the  6ig, 
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■scaldinp;  tears  would  course  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  whole  frame 
would  be  shaken  with  pent-up  emotion. 

Con.    Dear,  dear  Chatterton. 

Br.  {aside) .  Oh,  to  hear  her  speak  my  name  like  that !  {Aland.) 
Why  during  his  last  illness,  when  he  lay  tossing  about  on  his  bed 
for  so  many  weary  weeks  — 

Con.     Weeks,  Mr.  Chubb?    Why  he  died  in  four  hours  ! 

Br.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  to  be  sure.  But  it  seemed  weeks  to  those 
who  knelt  at  his  bedside.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  just  four 
hours  —  I  timed  him  most  exactly.  There's  the  very  watch  I  did 
it  with.  {Showing  watch.)  But  let  us  not  dwell  upon  details.  They 
are  most  distressmg  to  me.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  loved  you,  and 
asked  me  to  seek  you  out  and  tell  you  so.  '**  Find  her,  Ferguson," 
he  cried  — 

Con.     Ferguson?    Why  you  told  me  your  name  was  Chubb  ! 

Br.  So  it  is  —  Ferguson  Chubb.  '*  Find  her,"  he  cried,  "  if 
you  have  to  seek  her  at  the  end  of  the  earth  or  beyond,  and  make 
reparation." 

Con.     What  sort  of  reparation? 

Br.  Why,  anything  —  everything.  {Rising  and  fiutting  back 
chair,  l.) 

Con.     But  he  left  you  all  his  money,  you  say. 

Br.  That  I  might  the  better  carry  out  the  conditions  of  this 
sacred  trust. 

Con.  And  when  we  began  this  conversation  you  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Bryce  cared  nothing  about  me  —  don't  deny  it. 

Br.  True,  true,  but  I  did  that  to  try  you.  You  see,  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  you  then  —  as  I  feel  that  I  now  am ;  and  I  didn't 
know  but  that  you  were  a  —  a  — 

Con.  a  fraud?  Oh,  fie,  Mr.  Chubb !  And  how  do  you  know 
BOW  that  I  am  not? 

Br.  Ah,  madam,  Bryce  has  so  many  times  described  you  so  ac- 
curately, has  spoken  in  such  glowing  terms  of  your  remarkable 
beauty,  your  goodness,  your  many  virtues  —  all  of  which  I  now 
recognize  —  that  I  am  certain  there  is  no  mistake. 

Con.  I  wonder  if  a  mock-marriage,  performed  as  that  was,  by 
one  who  is  authorized  to  marry,  is  really  valid? 

Br.     Unquestionably  —  and  if  it  isn't  it  ought  to  be. 

Con.  (rising).  Why  that  reminds  me,  I  came  here  to  ask  Mr. 
Haddle  about  it.  Mr.  Raddle ;  why  if  he  hasn't  gone  out  without 
saying  anything,  and  left  us  here  together !  Well,  I  think  that  was 
rude. 

Br.  Never  mind,  that's  Raddle's  way.  We  will  assume  that 
the  marriage  was  valid. 

Con.     But  I  should  rather  — 

Br.  I  insist  on  assuming  that  the  marriage  was  valid,  and  I 
shall  proceed  to  carrv  out  my  instructions  under  that  assumption. 

Con.    O  Mr.  Chubb,  you  are  very  kind. 
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Br.    Not  at  all.     I  simply  do  my  duty.    To  begin  with  — 

Con.  (taking up  draiving  from  t4zbU),    Why,  what  is  this? 

Br.  Oh,  thaf  s  a  little  memorial  that  we  have  been  getting  up 
for  him.    What  do  you  think  of  it  —  ratner  neat,  eh  ? 

Con.    Oh,  but  he  didn't  look  like  that,  did  he? 

Br.     It  is  considered  a  speaking  likeness. 

Con.  (eying  the  drawing  critically  and  stghingS,  Well,  my  rec- 
ollection of  nim  is  that  he  was  very  plain,  out  he  must  have 
changed  for  the  worse.  He  looks  good  though,  and  that's  the 
thing  to  be  desired  in  a  husband,  of  course,  isn't  it  now? 

Br.    Decidedly. 

Con.  Yes,  he  looks  good.  Poor,  dear  creature.  (Kissing  pic- 
ture.) 

Br.  (aside).  She  is  prepared  to  love  me  for  myself  alone! 
Glorious!     {Aloud,)     Be  seated,  madam.     You  loved  him  then? 

Con.  (sitting  r.  c).  Oh,  yes,  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  admired 
him  —  at  a  distance  —  the  iirst  time  1  ever  saw  him ;  and  in  spite 
of  his  running  away,  in  spite  of  his  seeming  indifference,  the  feel- 
ing of  admiration  grew  to  one  of  love.  It  was  all  so  romantic  — 
so  unusual.  I  have  invented  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  him  to  satis- 
£aictorily  account  for  his  conduct,  and  now  you  have  made  it  all  so 
beautifully  clear.  (Rises,)  Oh,  yes,  now  I  realize  how  much  I  did 
love  him,  Mr.  Chubb.  Oh,  why  did  he  die  and  leave  me  to  weep 
alone!     (Crosses  with  handkerchief  to  eyes,  and  sits  L.) 

Br.  (drawing  up  the  other  chair,  sitting  and  taking  her  hand). 
Poor  child! 

Con.     O  Mr.  Chubb. 

Br.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  Let  me  be  your  comforter.  If  Bryce 
is  hovering  about  you  now  —  and  who  shall  say  that  he  is  not  ?  — 
I  am  sure  he  approves.  I  am  discretion  itself.  Lean  on  me. 
(Puts  her  head  on  his  shoulder.)     You'll  feel  better  soon. 

Con.  I  feel  better  already.  How  good  of  you  too  —  that  about 
the  sacred  trust.  Are  you  sure  you  meant  it?  (Bryce  nods.) 
Not  that  I  care  for  the  money  one  bit,  but  it  is  so  gratifying  to 
have  people  trust  you,  and  believe  in  you,  and  do  you  little  kind- 
nesses. Oh,  you  will  not  find  me  ungrateful !  But  really  I  ought 
to  go.  (Rises.)  Is  my  bonnet  on  straight?  Yes?  It  isn't  right, 
you  know,  for  me  to  stay ;  and  since  you  mean  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Bryce^s  wishes  in  the  matter,  perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  no  need  of 
my  seeing  Mr.  Raddle.  If  Mr.  Bryce  was  satisfied,  surely  /  ought 
to  be. 

Br.  (who  has  risen  with  her).  Suppose,  now,  that  Bryce  should 
return  to  you,  as  from  the  grave,  penniless,  would  you  still  love 
him,  even  in  his  poverty? 

Con.  (with  apprehension) .  But  he  won't  return  from  the  grave, 
penniless,  will  he?    Oh,  yes,  of  course,  I  should  love  him  —  more. 

Br.  Would  you  live  upon  a  crust  of  bread?  {Taking  a  crust 
fr<nn  table.)    Now*  there  is  a  crust  of  bread.    Mark  it.    We  often 
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hear  it  mentioned  poetically,  but  here  is  the  stem  reality.  If  your 
worthy,  but,  we  will  assume,  pecuniarily  unfortunate  husband  were 
to  enter  and  say,  **  There,  my  love,  I  have  toiled  hard  for  your 
sake,  and  here  is  the  result  of  my  day^s  labor,"  would  you  cheertully 
share  it  with  him  without  complaining?     (Hands  her  the  crust.) 

Con.  I  would  do  more  than  share  it  with  the  man  I  loved ;  I 
would  sav,  **  Take  it  all."  {Hands  it  back  to  him,  and  fastidiously 
brushes  her  gloves, ) 

Br.  {asi&).  Noble,  unselfish  woman!  And  this  is  the  treas- 
ure I  have  ignored  all  these  years!  {Aloud,)  Madam,  your 
sentiments  do  you  credit.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Br}xe 
made  a  fatal  mistake  in  allowing  business  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
domestic  happiness  all  these  years. 

Con.     That  was  just  like  a  man. 

Br.  Like  some  men,  but  not  like  all.  It  would  not  be  my  way, 
I  assure  you — not  after  this  experience.  And  now  I  come  to  a 
very  delicate  point  in  connection  with  the  fulfilment  of  Bn^ce^s 
dying  request.  Shortly  before  he  breathed  his  last,  he  callea  me 
to  him,  and  said,  **  Chubb,  old  boy" — 

Con.     What,  with  a  broken  neck  ? 

Br.  N  —  yes.  His  neck  was  broken,  but  his  vocal  organs  were 
in  excellent  order.  •*  Chubb,  old  bov,*'  said  he,  **  I  want  you  to 
take  care  of  my  Constance.  Tell  her  from  me  that,  if  not  contrary 
to  her  wishes,  I  desire  her  to  become  your  wife.  Take  her,  my 
boy,  she  is  yours,  bless  you."  And  then  he  called  for  a  thimble- 
ful of  brandy,  and  soon  after  expired.  {Turns  away  from  her  and 
wipes  his  eyes.) 

Con.  (l.  c).     O  Mr.  Chubb! 

Br.  Touching,  was  it  not."*  1  feel  sure  that  we  both  honor  his 
meqiory  too  much  to  disregard  so  particular  a  request  as  that ;  and, 
even  in  this  short  time,  I  have  come  to  love  you  so,  Constance. 
{Attempts  to  take  her  hand,) 

Con.  {crossing  to  k.  to  avoid  him).  And  was  the  —  the  pecu- 
niary disDursement  of  which  you  spoke  at  all  contingent  upon  the 
carrying  out  of  this  last  request? 

Br.  (c).     It  was  his  wish,  but  not  his  command. 

Con.  I  merely  asked  to  assure  myself  that  your  profession  of 
love  is  entirely  sincere  and  disinterested. 

Br.  Oh,  entirely  sincere  and  disinterested.  I  hope  you  dont 
think  I  am  infiuenced  by  mercenary  motives. 

Con.  One  can  never  be  too  sure  about  such  things.  As  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Bryce,  I  am  prepared  to  value  your  friendship  most 
highly.  Indeed,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  vou  have  made  a 
not  unfavorable  impression  upon  me;  but  —  pardon  my  frankness 
—  this  declaration  of  love,  coming  so  closely  upon  your  statement 
that  you  are  instructed  to  turn  the  property  over  to  me,  does  sug- 
gest a  mercenary  motive,  don't  you  know. 

Br.  But,  hang  it,  Constance,  I  haven^t  said  —  yes,  I  have  too; 
but  /have  trusted /^m,  canH  you  trust  me? 
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Con.     I  don't  know,  I  must  consider.     (^Gotng.) 

Br.     But  you're  not  going  away? 

Con.  1  have  stayed  too  long.  Besides,  Mr.  Raddle  does  not 
seem  to  desire  me  for  a  client ;  and  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  I 
had  better  seek  legal  advice  elsewhere.  If  it  turns  out  that  this 
mock  marriage  has  the  force  of  a  real  marriage,  and  that  1  am,  as 
you  believe,  the  widow  of  Chatterton  Bryce,  be  assured  that  my 
dear  husband's  friend  shall  always  find  me  at  home  and  glad  to  see 
him  when  he  calls,  and  ever  ready  to  render  him  any  assistance, 
pecuniary  or  otherwise,  that  he  may  desire.  Good-by.  {Offers 
hand.) 

Br.     Well,  this  is  cool. 

Con.     Ah,  now  you're  angry. 

Br.  Angry,  well  who  wouldn't  be?  This  is  not  what  I  ex- 
pected. 

Con.  Ah,  now  don't  be  silly,  Ferguson  —  you  see  I  accept  you 
as  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Can  t  you  see  I'm  only  halt  in 
earnest? 

Br.  Is  that  it?  You  gave  me  the  cold  horrors.  You  certainly 
dissemble  well. 

CoN.*^  Besides  {seriously)^  you  ought  to  be  able  to  realize  that, 
having  but  lately  found  out  that  I  have  lost  him  —  I  mean  lost  him 
for  good  —  your  proposal  of  marriage  is  extremely  painful  and  dis- 
tressing to  me.  Oh,  let  me  mourn  him  for  a  little  while.  {Crosses 
to  L.  and  sits  disconsolately.) 

Br.  Oh,  that  puts  a  different  look  upon  it  all  —  quite  a  different 
look.  {Aside.)  She  mourns  my  loss;  capital!  {Aloud.)  I  beg 
your  pardon,  mourn  by  all  means.  I  should  have  waited  until  you 
put  aside  the  garb  of  sorrow  which  I  see  you  wear  in  memory  of 
the  departed. 

Con.  {rising).  Yes,  but —  {Hesitating.)  I  did  not  put  on 
mourning  for  nim,  though  it  now  serves  a  double  purpose. 

Br.  {witk^ave  ten£rness).    Ah,  you  have  lost  a  relative? 

Con.     N-no.     Not  exactly. 

Br.    a  friend,  then  ? 

Con.     Not  an  ordinary  friend.     You  see,  I  married. 

Br.     Married! 

Con.    Yes,  and  I  buried  him  not  long  ago. 

Br-    IVhat  f 

Con.  I  thought  you'd  be  surprised,  but  I  felt  that  perhaps  you 
ought  to  know  about  it.  He  was  much  older  than  I,  and  so  de- 
crepit.    It  was  not  a  love-match. 

Br.     Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  married  another  man  ? 

Con.  Yes.  Mamma  arranged  it  Are  you  much  disappointed? 
Spoils  all  the  romance,  does  it?    I'm  so  sorry. 

Br.     Bigamist ! 

Con.     On,  dont  say  that ! 

Br.    False,  treacherous,  designing  bigamist ! 
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Con.  {in  tears),  Oh»  how  awful !  I  never  thought  of  it  before. 
Oh,  what  a  dreadful  wretch  I  must  be !  (Sinking  into  ckair  l. 
and  wringing  her  hands,) 

Br.  I^liberately  to  ignore  your  absent  husband  and  contract  a 
marriage  with  —  on,  shameful,  shameful  ! 

Con.  Oh,  donH  go  on  like  that !  Spare  me.  I  tell  you  1  never 
seriously  believed  1  was  married  to  Bryce  until  lately.  But,  of 
course,  if  I  was,  I  couldn't  marry  anybody  else,  could  I  ?  And  yet 
IVe  gone  and  done  it,  oh,  dear  me,  oh,  dear  me ! 

Br.  State  prison,  madam ;  a  felon's  cell ;  eternal  disgrace  to 
yourself  and  to  him.     How  do  you  like  the  prospect? 

Con.  I  deserve  it  j  I  deserve  it !  Oh,  how  fortunate  Mr.  Bryce 
did  not  live  to  know  this. 

Br.  Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you?  You're  glad  he's  dead,  are 
you?  You  shall  not  have  even  that  satis^ction.  Know  then  that 
/  am  Chatterton  Bryce ! 

Con.  (rising).    Ah!     (Screams,) 

Br.  Yes,  Chatterton  Bryce,  your  wronged,  your  deserted, 
your  indignant  husband.  (Constance  goes  to  him  imploring.) 
Woman,  avaunt !  (Gets  on  other  side  of  table.  She  follows 
him,  passing  in  front  of  table.  He  retreats  until  their  positions 
are  reversed,  he  being  at  c.  and  she  R.,  Toith  the  table  between 
them.)  Keep  away  from  me.  Avaunt,  will  you?  I  returned  to  seek 
you ;  I  became  fascinated  by  those  fatal  siren  charms ;  I  was  pre- 
pared to  disclose  mv  identity  and  take  you  to  my  heart ;  but  now 
all  is  at  an  end.  I  shall  not  advertise  my  disgrace  to  the  world  by 
instituting  proceedings  in  the  divorce  court.  (Melodramatically,) 
No ;  go  your  way.  Never  let  me  see  you  again.  Farewell,  fare- 
well forever  !     (About  to  rush  off,) 

(Enter  Raddle.) 

Rad.  (c).     It's  all  right. 

Br.  (l.).    What's  all  right? 

Rad.     That  nonsense  of  yours  about  the  marriage 

Br.  Nonsense,  eh?  Good.  This  lady  and  I  now  know  each 
other  perfectly,  and  (sarcastically)  we  have  just  concluded  to  regard 
it  all  as  entire  nonsense. 

Rad.  Oh,  she's  found  you  outj  has  she?  Well,  I  met  Robin- 
son in  the  street ;  knew  him  at  once,  for  1  never  forget  a  face.  He 
remembered  all  about  the  mock -marriage ;  said  his  commission  as 
justice  of  the  peace  had  expired  when  he  went  through  the  cere- 
mony, so  he  couldn't  have  married  anybody  if  he'd  wanted  to.  Be- 
sides, he  didn't  really  pronounce  you  man  and  wife,  after  all,  but 
just  mumbled  and  pretended  he  had  done  so,  to  help  along  the 
) oke .     (  Goes  to  table, ) 

Br.  Thank  goodness!  then  I  escape  the  odium  of — stop! 
light  breaks  in  upon  me.  If  the  marriage  didnt  stand,  then  we 
were  not  married. 
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C6n.    No,  no. 

Br.    And  if  we  were  not  married,  then  either  of  us  might  marry. 

Con.    Yes,  yes. 

Br.  And  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  marry  old  what-you-may- 
call-him,  or  anybody  else. 

Con.    So  I  had,  and  Pm  no  bigamist,  after  all ! 

Br.    No  ;  and  I  —  Constance !     {Opens  his  arms.) 

Con.    Chatterton  I    {Rushing  towards  him.) 

Br.  {checking  her\.  One  moment.  {To  Raddlb.)  YouVe 
sure  youVe  not  mistaken? 

Rid>.  {ec^ngoff^.    Sure. 

Br.    No  doubt  aSout  it? 

Rad.  {dryly).    None  whatever.     {Erii.) 

{Bryck  again  opens  his  arms;  Constance  emd  kg  emkrace 

effusively.) 

CURTAIN. 
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CHARACTERS. 
Willie  Watb,  Itumtmtt  Agtul. 

HiLEN  French,    1  TTitit  two  ekaracttrs  to  6ri  Saih-etU  Maid. 
RosIXRake,  /       dane  fy  tnu  or  hoe,       \  Dat^kler  ff  iht  lu 


Note. — ThU  sketch  wu  first  produced  by  Hairy  C.  Bryant  and  Mb* 
Carrie  Fulton,  Min  Fulton  playing  both  the  female  parta.  Thii  aketcii 
can  be  done  by  two  or  three  persons,  and  buiineH  introduced  to  anlt 
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SCENE. — A  parlor.     Small  centre  lablt  u  or  R.,  with  paper, 
books,  and  box  of  cigars.     Sofa,  chairs,  pictures,  etc. 

Willie  Watk  enters  c.  d.,  walks  half  down  stag*  ;  speaks. 

WtLUE.  This  is  a  swell  place  ;  ii's  all  right  by  appearance. 
I  think  I  can  do  some  business  here.  {IValks  towards  table, 
picks  up  box  of  cigars,  takes  one,  lights  it  J  attitude,-  sfieaks.) 
Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  this  is  easy.  {Looks  at  cigar.)  That's  all 
right ;  good  fellow  to  use  such  good  cigars  as  that.  {Takes  an- 
other; places  in  pocket.)     That's  for  after  dinner. 

[Starts  to  walk  around. 
Helen  enters  C.  D.  ;  stands  in  doorway  j  screams. 

Helen.     A  man  in  the  house  !     I  knew  I  heard  a  noise. 

WlLUE.  Where  is  the  man  ?  If  you  say  the  word  I'll  fire 
him  out.     \Starts  to  look  under  table  and  chairs  for  the  man, 

Helen.     You  are  the  man  I  mean. 

Willie.  Thanks  awfully.  {Boips,  etc.)  I  thought  there  was 
an  intruder. 

Helen.     How  did  you  get  in  here  ? 

Willie.     Just  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Helen.  You  don't  want  me  to  think  that  you  are  one  of  the 
family,  do  you  i 

Willie.  My  little  girl,  I  may  yet  pay  you  yoursalary  in  this 
family. 

Helen.  Why  didn't  you  announce  your  coming  ?  What  do 
you  suppose  that  button  is  at  the  front  door  for  ? 

Willie.  Oh  !  that's  to  get  in  on  the  push;  but  what's  the  use 
of  disturbing  the  whole  house,  when  you  can  go  quiet  about  it  ? 

Helen.     Well,  I  must  say  I  admire  your  cheek. 

Willie.  Thank  you  very  kindly.  {Approaches  Helen.) 
Suppose  I  had  touched  the  button  f 

Helen  {indignantly).  That's  what  it's  for,  and  it  wouldn't 
be  the  first  time  it  was  touched  to-day. 
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Willie.  Then  think  of  the  compassion  I  had  for  you  ;  I  saved 
you  the  trouble  of  running  to  the  door,  when  you  might  have 
had  your  hands  full  of  dough  ;  and  then  it's  ten  to  one  whether  I 
would  have  got  in  or  not.     I  don't  take  no  chances. 

Helen.  Your  impudence  beats  anything  that  I  know  of,  and 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  leave  this  house. 

WlLL,lE.  My  dear  little  girl,  the  house  is  all  right  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  and  I'll  leave  it  for  the  owner. 

Helen.     What  is  your  business  here,  and  who  are  you,  sir  ? 

Willie.  I  could  ask  you  the  same,  but  I  know  it.  Who  I 
am,  well,  every  one  knows  me  that  has  met  me,  and  what's  my 
business — well,  everything  that  comes  my  way. 

Helen.     Are  you  one  of  those  bothering  agents  ? 

Willie  (laying  hand  on  her  shoulder).  My  dear  little  girl, 
do  I  look  it  ? 

Helen.     If  you  have  any  books  to  sell 

Willie.     Search  me. 

Helen.     Or  sewing  machines 

Willie.  Do  you  see  any  threads  hanging  on  my  clothes  ? 
Be  nice,  and  I'll  tell  you.  {Places  arm  round  her  waist,)  I 
presume  you  are  the  maid  around  the  house,  by  all  appear- 
ance. 

Helen.     I  am.  [Smiles, 

Willie.     And  your  name  is ? 

Helen.     Helen  French. 

Willie.  Are  you  as  bad  in  English  or  German  ?  {Squeezes 
Helen  tighter ;  Helen  makes  believe  to  get  away  s  Willie 
Wate  still  embraces  hers  Helen  smiling,  and  looking 
ashamed.)  It's  with  your  master  or  mistress  that  my  business 
is. 

Helen.     But  they  are  both  out,  sir. 

Willie.  Out !  {Kisses  Helen  ;  aside.)  This  is  too  easy. 
{Aloud.)  I'm  sorry  they  couldn't  have  waited  for  me.  Then 
you  are  all  alone  ? 

Helen.     Oh,  no,  the  daughter  is  at  home. 

Willie  {drops  arm  from  Helen's  waisf).  Is  there  any 
danger  of  her  intruding  ? 

Helen  {smiling).     I  guess  not.     \Gets  closer  to  Willie  as 

he  moves  away. 

Willie.     Just  tell,  ah 

Helen.     Miss  Rosie. 

Willie.  Yes,  the  daughter.  Tell  her  I  would  do  business 
with  her,  and  that  I  await  her  pleasure  in  the  parlor. 

[Helen  at  c.  d.  ;  throws  kisses  to  Willie  ;  he  returns 
some.     Exit  Helen  with  a  back  kick. 

Willie.  I'm  glad  that's  over.  {Takes  out  book  j  writes.) 
Helen  French  ;  I  won  her  easy  ;  now  for  the  next.     I  wonder  if 
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the  daughter  is  as  easy  ;  if  so,  I  can  get  the  whole  family  into 
this  company.     Oh  !  they're  all  coming  my  way. 

[Introduce  specialty  here,  song  or  dance,  should  two  per- 
sons do  this  sketch.     If  three  persons,  omit  specialty 

RosiE  enters  c.  D. 

RosiE.    Sir ;  I  believe  you  have  some  business  with  me. 

Willie.     My  dear  Miss  Rosie,  I  have  a  bunch  of  it. 

RosiE  {aside),  A  bunch  of  it !  1  wonder  what  he  means  by 
a  bunch  of  business. 

Willie.  Beg  pardon,  please  be  seated,  while  I  relate  my 
business.  (RosiE  sits  on  sofa  ;  Willie  stands  beside  the  end,) 
I  did  intend  meeting  your  father  or  mother,  but  probably  you 
can  intercede  for  me  ;  I  can  see  by  your  face  you  have  a  good 
heart. 

Rosie.  Do  you  think  so  ?  {Laughing,)  I  may  deceive  you 
on  that  point. 

Willie.  Oh,  don't  tell  me  that ;  I  could  never  believe  it. 
But,  as  I  said,  you  might  get  your  parents  interested  in  my  be- 
half. You  see,  I  represent  the  "  If  You  Get  It "  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Rosie.     But  we  are  all  insured  in  the Company. 

Willie.  Ah,  yes  ;  they  pay  in  case  of  death,  and  we  do  too, 
if  you  get  it.  It*s  not  the  money,  but  the  notoriety.  Just  think  ! 
When  you  die,  your  case  with  our  company  naturally  comes 
up  in  court,  and  one  out  of  every  twenty  gets  their  money,  and 
that  one  we  compromise  on  ten  per  cent.  Imagine  your  picture 
in  all  the  leading  dailies  of  the  country,  and  your  name  in  big 
letters  !     Think  of  it !     Something  you  could  not  do  in  life. 

Rosie.     But  what  benefit  would  that  be  to  the  deceased  ? 

Willie.  That's  it.  No  good  whatever.  But  think  of  your 
friends,  male  and  female  ;  think  of  your  own  family  and  rela- 
tives ;  they  would  pick  up  the  paper  and  criticise  your  picture. 
Some  would  say,  **  It  looks  just  like  her ; "  others  would  say, 
"The  eyes  arc  not  natural,  the  mouth  is  out  of  place,"  or  "I 
never  saw  her  in  that  dress,  I  wonder  where  she  had  it  made  ; 
it's  awfully  unbecoming."  That  is  our  aim,  to  keep  you  before 
your  friends  and  public,  after  you  have  passed  those  golden 
gates. 

Rosie  {Rising  from  sofa).  Well,  that  is  quite  a  novel  idea, 
after  all.     It  is  a  great  scheme,  I  must  say. 

Willie.     Just  let  me  fill  you  up.  [Takes  book  out, 

Rosie  {indignantly).    Sir ! 

Willie.  Allow  me  to  finish.  I  would  say,  fill  you  up  one 
of  these  blanks.  I  can  g^ve  you  cut  rates,  as  I  like  your  ways. 
Are  you  engaged  ?  Don't  get  offended  at  my  abrupt  questions. 
As  I  was  going  to  say,  I  would  lower  the  rates  for  two. 
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RosiE.     I  am  happy  to  say 

Willie.    Engaged  !  \Op€Hs  book. 

RosiE.     No! 

Willie.     No  ?  and  so  young. 

RosiE.     Do  you  know  you  interest  me  ? 

Willie.  Do  I  ?  {Throws  book  on  floor;  gets  closer  to  her,) 
Have  I  made  a  hit  with  you  ? 

ROSIE  {indifferently).     Somewhat  ! 

Willie.  It  is  the  first,  then,  I  have  made  since  I  left  the 
«'  Early  In  "  Opera  Company. 

RosiE  {elicited;  runs  to  him).  Were  you  ever  on  the  stage, 
the  real  stage  ? 

Willie.     I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  fact. 

RosiE  {getting  interested;  comes  closer).  Oh  !  tell  me  some- 
thing of  the  stage  ;  about  the  back  of  the  stage — don't  keep  me 
in  suspense. 

Willie.  Not  here,  Rosie  ;  excuse  me  for  calling  you 
Rosie. 

RosiE.  Oh  !  call  me  anything,  only  do  tell  me  something  of 
behind  the  scenes.  ( Whispers  in  her  ear,)  A  cold  bottle,  and 
a  bird — all  of  them  ? 

Willie.     Not  all  of  them,  only  a  few  of  the  real  ones. 

Rosie.     Do  you  still  sing  ? 

Willie.  Oh  !  occasionally  ;  but  I  presume  you  do  some  of 
that  yourself  by  the  music  I  see  laying  around. 

Rosie.     Oh  !  yes,  shall  I  sing  for  you  ? 

Willie.  I  wouldn't  object  to  a  little  song.  You  know  when 
I  hear  singing,  it  always  takes  me  back  to  the  time  my  trunks 
were  held  for  the  seltzer  and  milk.  When  do  you  expect  your 
folks  home  } 

Rosie.  Not  until  to-morrow  night ;  but  tell  me  more  of  the 
stage,  tell  me  more. 

Willie.  Not  here.  Kemember  what  I  told  you  !  {Aside,) 
Oh  !  I'll  own  her  in  a  minute  !  Two  in  one  house  !  Oh, 
this  is  too  easy.  (Rosie  lays  head  on  Willie's  shoulder,  looks 
up  in  face,)    What  is  this,  Rosie  ? 

[Takes  off  fake  mole  from  her  face; 
shows  her  the  same, 

Rosie.  Oh  !  that  is  a  mole,  or,  in  other  words,  a  mark  of 
beauty. 

Willie  {places  it  back  anywhere  on  face).  Where  did  you 
get  it  ? 

Rosie.     What !  The  mole  ? 

Willie.  No  ;  the  beauty.  (Rosie  breaks  away  from  him, 
angrily,)  Just  let  me  fill  you  up  a  blank.  Think  of  the  glory 
you  get,  the  notoriety  after  you  are  dead  ;  you  can't  beat  it.  I 
want  to  get  your  whole  family  in  this.     When  you  make  a 
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family  party  of  it,  you  can  always  keep  one  member  before  the 
multitude.  [Picis  up  hat  as  if  about  to  leave, 

ROSIE  {runs  towards  him).     You  are  not  going  to  leave  ? 
We  are  going  to  have  dinner  shortly,  and  I  counted  on  your 
staying.     Vm  so  lonely,   while  papa  and  mamma  are  away 
Won't  you  stay  ? 

Willie  {aside).  Dinner  ?  Where  have  I  heard  that  word 
before  }  Will  I  stay  ?  Willie  Wate,  my  name  is  as  good  as 
my  word.  {Aloud,  taking  Rosie'S  two  hands  in  his.)  I  am 
not  going,  Rosie  ;  I  was  merely  moving  my  hat,  as  ii  gets  tired 
resting  in  one  place.  AbOut  the  dinner, — I'll  join  you  with  all 
my  heart. 

RosiE.     Oh  !  I  thought  you  were  going  to  desert  me. 

Willie  {with  arm  round  Rosie).  Desert  you,  darling  !  not 
for  all  of  McKinley's  Prosperity.  Rosie,  do  you  know  1  could 
love  you  for  yourself  alone,  without  your  father's  railroad 
stocks. 

RosiE.     So  soon,  and  not  six  o'clock.     Tell  me  that  again. 

Willie.     No,  darling,  you  might  be  disappointed. 

Rosie  {breaks  from  him,  crying).  Then  you  do  not  love  me 
as  you  led  me  to  believe. 

Willie.  Rosie,  do  you  doubt  my  love  lor  you  ?  Why,  you 
inust  have  been  reading  a  German  paper. 

Rosie  {sadly).  I  can't  read.  I  can  do  nothing  but  write 
checks. 

Willie.     Write  checks  !    After  all  my  wanderings  has   it' 
come  to  this  ?     {Grasps  her  hand y  hisses.)     Suppose  I  should 
marry  you,  would  you  disgrace  me  by  still  writing  checks  ? 

Rosie  {drops  on  her  knees).  No,  no,  not  for  the  world  ! 
Don't  leave  me  in  this  minute  of  suspense  I  {Rises  quick.)  It's 
all  over. 

Willie.    What  is  over. 

Rosie.    My  suspense  ;  I  was  kneeling  on  a  tack. 

Willie.  You'll  never  kneel  on  another  tack  without  knowing 
it     {Draws  her  back.)     Kneel  on  this  mat  and  swear. 

Rosie  {kneels,  saying).  Spare  me,  spare  me,  and  give  me  a 
chance  to  wear  my  new  bicycle  suit,  not  honte  from  the  tailor's 
yet !    Spare  me  ! 

Willie.     Arise,  Rosie,  and  may  your  bloomers  be  a  fit. 

Rosie.    Oh  !  you  have  spared  me. 

Willie.    Spared  you  ?    What  have  I  attempted  ? 

Rosie.     Nothing. 

Willie.    Then  I  must  have  spared  you.        [f^^g  each  other. 

Rosie.  Hark  1  some  one  comes.  {Break  away.)  It  may 
be  father  returning. 

Willie.  Heavens !  Have  I  been  here  until  to-morrow 
night  ? 
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RosiE.     Yes.  I  almost  forgot  tny  appetite. 
WiLLiR  {aside).     And  mine  has  been  whisperir 
hurry  up,  and  spoil  the  table. 

RosiK.     Are  you  ready  to  join  for  dinner  ? 
Willie.     At  a  minute's  notice. 
RosiE.    Then  we're  off  for  dinner. 

{Finish  with  tel 
CURTAIN. 
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Interviewing  a  Granger 


SCENE. — A  roadside  near  the  home  of  Timothy  Hay. 

{Enter  Timothy  Hay,  r.,  carrying  a  hoe  and  mopping 
face  with  a  red  bandana. ) 

Timothy.  There!  Thank  fortin  that  air  piece  o* 
com  is  hoed,  but  it's  the  last  piece  FU  ever  plant  on 
shears.  It's  pesky  hard  work  takin'  keer  on  it,  an'  it's 
tew  blamed  backward  ter  'mount  ter  much.  Hoein'  is 
Tjout  as  hard  work  as  dodgin'  them  consarned  reporters 
the  Screamer  keeps  sendin'  eout  ter  try  an'  interview  me. 
{Sits  on  rock  and  fans  himself  violently.)  Timothy 
Hay's  the  feller  what's  been  tew  much  for  'em  all,  though. 
{Looking  off  L.).  Hullo!  who's  that?  I'm  blest  ef  it 
don't  look  like  another  of  'em.  Ef  'tis,  I'll  fix  him.  (Fans 
himself). 

{Enter  Adolphus  Uppercrust,  l.) 

Adolphus   (stopping).     Good  aftawnoon,  my  friend. 

Timothy  (surlily).  I  hain't  yer  friend.  I  never  see 
ye  afore  in  all  my  born  days,  'n'  I  don't  keer  ef  I  never 
see  ye  agin. 

Adolphus  (steering).  Why,  you  need  not  get  angwy. 
I  only  wemarked  that  it  was  a  good  aftawnoon. 

Timothy.  'Tain't  a  good  arternoon,  nuther;  it's  tew 
pesky  hot.     (Mops  face.) 

Adolphus.  You  seem  wather  out  of  tempaw,  but  you 
need  not  be  mad  with  me.  I'm  only  Adolphus  Upper- 
cwust,  the  new  weportaw  for  the  Squeamaw,  doncher 
know. 
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Timothy.  Ye  don't  look  half  baked,  so  I  sorter 
thought  ye  mought  be  the  undercrust 

Adolphus.  You  are  a  man  of  vewy  owiginal  ideas, 
my  fwiend,  but  I  wather  like  you,  doncher  know.  What 
are  you  doing  heaw  ? 

Timothy.  Can't  ye  see  I  hain't  dewin'  nothin'?  I  got 
it  all  done. 

Adolphus.  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  engaged  in 
agwiculchawal  pursuits. 

Timothy.     Wall,  I  hain't    I  ben  hoin'  corn. 

Adolphus  (looking  r.,  toward  road).  Oh,  so  that 
cawn  is  yours,  then?  It  lopks  wather  yellow,  doncher 
know. 

Timothy  (shortly),  Sartin  it  does.  'Twas  yeller  corn 
I  planted. 

Adolphus.  I  mean  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  pwetty 
late. 

Timothy.     Proberly.     It's  the  late  kind. 

Adolphus.  I  didn't  mean  that,  eithaw.  I  mean  it 
looks  small. 

Timothy.  Course  it  does;  it  is  that  kind.  'Twas  a 
leetle  small,  late,  yeller  cawn  I  planted. 

Adolphus.  No,  no;  you  seem  bound  to  misundaw- 
stand  me,  baw  Jove  you  do.  I  mean  it  don't  look  as  if 
you  would  get  more  than  half  a  cwop. 

Timothy.  I  don't  s'pect  tew.  I  planted  it  at  the 
halves,  any  way. 

Adolphus.  Well,  well;  nevaw  mind!  (Changing 
subject).    Do  you  know  Timothy  Hay? 

Timothy  (looking  at  him  sharply).    Yep. 

Adolphus.     What  sort  of  a  fella w  is  he,  any  way? 

Timothy.  He  's  'bout  the  orneriest  old  cuss  in  ten 
taownships. 

Adolphus.     Why,  what  has  he  done? 

Timothy.  Oh,  nothin'  very  bad.  Jes'  broke  both 
laigs  for  a  fool  reporter  that  come  daown  here  ter  write 
him  up,  an'  sent  another  hum  with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
Ye  see  Tim's  a  leetle  bit  agin  bein'  interviewed,  as  they 
called  it. 

Adolphus  (alarmed),    I  should  think  so,  baw  Jove  I 
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Mr.  W.     What  is  it? 

Pat.     That  medicine,  sir,  is  Marry-bus  balsam.  ^ 

Mr.  W.  How  is  it  that  my  daughter  is  ill,  and  I  have  to  take: 
the  medicine  ? 

Pat.     That  is  the  peculiarity  of  me  medicines. 

Enter  Dick  and  Miss  W.,  l.  h. 

Mr.  W.     Ah,  how  do  you  feel  now,  my  daughter  I 

MibbW.     a.  U. 

Mr.  W.     A  little  better,  eh  ?     Tm  glad  to  hear  it. 

Pat.  Magnum  Bonum.  E.  Unibus  Plurom.  Papa,  yell 
tell  your  servants  to  retire,  and  I  will  perform  the  operation  on 
your  daughter. 

Mr.  W.     To  perform  an  operation. 

Pat.  Obey  the  doctor.  (Mr.  W.  waves  them  off;  to  White.) 
Now,  Mr.  Apothecary,  of  the  short  neck,  while  I  explain  to  Mr, 
Warren  the  disease  of  his  daughter,  ye  sit  beside  her  and  by  de- 
grees administer  to  her  all  of  the  contents  in  that  pot.  Be  care* 
ful  and  don't  lose  none  of  it. 

White.     I  will  employ  all  my  attention. 

Mr.  W.  Doctor,  I  would  like  to  see  how  the  apothecary 
gives  her  the  medicine. 

Pat.  Ye  are  mistaken.  Papa.  Ye  must  not  look  at  her  or  go 
near  her.  Look  here  ;  come  and  sit  by  me,  and  I  will  explain 
everything.  (Pat  takes  chairs  and  places  one  for  Mr.  W.  with 
his  back  to  White.  He  then  sits  facing  Mr.  W.  so  he  can  see 
what  is  going  on.  White  and  Miss  W.  make  love,  etc.)  Great 
and  ingenious  questions  and  answers  are  made  by  the  profes* 
sors  to  the  students,  and  the  students  to  the  professors.  The 
question  if  a  man  is  more — more — curable  than  the  woman,  or 
the  female  is  more  curable  than  the  male — some  they  approve, 
others  they  deny — and  still  others  affirm.  Now,  I  don't — but — 
(Mr.  W.  tries  to  look  towards  Miss  W.;  Pat  stops  him\  look 
at  me,  now.  The  woman,  as  far,  perhaps,  as  they  say,  is  just 
like  yer  daughter.  She  would  if  she  could.  (Bus,)  Look  at 
me  !     At  the  moment  of  the  act,  supposing  your  child  was 

KiSB  W.     Certainly  not,  my  dear,  I  will  never  change. 

Mr.  W.  What's  that  ?  As  I  live,  my  daughter  spoke.  Oh» 
wise  and  learned  man  ! 

Pat.     The  medicine  has  produced  the  effect. 

MlBS  W.  Yes,  dear  father,  I  have  recovered  my  speech 
again,  to  ask  you  that  Mr.  White  shall  be  my  husband. 

Mr.  W.    But 

MlBS  W.  I  will  never  consent  to  marry  anybody  else.  Mn. 
White  or  death.     I  am  decided  ! 
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Adolphus.  But  you  are  not  pwopwietaw  of  the  cawn- 
field  this  side  ? 

Timothy.     Nope.    Jes'  planted  it  on  shears. 

Adolphus.  On  sheaws?  Why  did  you  plant  your 
cawn  on  sheaws? 

Timothy.  Oh,  jes'  ter  commodate  the  c«/-worms. 
Haw!  haw!  haw!     (Laughs  uproariously,) 

Adolphus.  He!  he!  he!  (Chuckling.)  You're  a 
vewy  ludicwous  cweachaw,  doncher  know.  Are  you  a 
native  heawabouts  ? 

Timothy  (indignantly-).  No,  I  hain't.  The  natives 
hereabouts  was  all  Injins. 

Adolphus.  At  any  wate  you  must  have  been  bawn 
somewhere. 

Timothy.     S'pose  so;  I  don't  remember. 

Adolphus.  Well,  where  did  they  tell  you  you  were 
bawn? 

Timothy.     Did  ye  ever  hear  o'  Salt  Lake  City? 

Adolph  us.     Certainly. 

Timothy.     Well,  I  warn't  born  thar. 

Adolphus.     Then  what  made  you  speak  of  it? 

Timothy.     'Cause  dad  uster  live  thar. 

Adolphus.     Where  does  he  live  now? 

Timothy.  Not  anywhar.  He's  got  all  over  it. 
(Blows  nose  violently,) 

Adolphus.     Oh,  your  paw  is  dead,  then? 

Timothy.  S'pose  so;  'tenny  rate  we  buried  him, 
(Leans  back  and  puts  thumbs  in  armholes  of  vest.) 

Adolphus.  How  long  since  you  lost  your  paternal 
pwogenitaw  ? 

Timothy.  Never  lost  him.  Haow  in  thunder  could 
we  buried  him  ef  he'd  ben  lost  ? 

Adolphus.     I  mean  how  long  has  he  been  dead? 

Timothy.     Jest  as  long  's  he  was  erlive. 

Adolphus.     How  long  was  that? 

Timothy.  I  dunno.  'Bout  five  foot  eight  inches,  I 
reckon.  (Crosses  legs  and  makes  attempt  to  scratch 
himself  between  the  shoulderblades,) 

Adolphus.  No,  no,  no;  can't  you  compwehend  my 
meaning?    When  did  you  pwogenitaw  die? 
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Timothy.  The  old  man  warn't  a  janitor;  he  was  a 
farmer. 

Adolphus.  No  mattaw  about  that  Since  when  has 
he  been  dead? 

Timothy.  Even  sence  his  heart  stopped  beatin',  I 
reckon. 

Adolphus  {waving  hands  distractedly).  No,  no. 
Can't  you  tell  how  long  a  pewiod  of  time  has  elapsed 
since  your  fathaw  became  defunct? 

Timothy.  It  must  be  nigh  onter  ten  year  sence  the 
old  man  defunked. 

Adolphus.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  What 
did  he  die  of? 

Timothy  {taking  off  hat  and  scratching  head),  Le's 
see.     {Doubtfully.)     I  b'lieve  'twas  of  a  Fourth  o'  July. 

Adolphus  {impatiently).  No,  no;  not  that.  I  mean 
why  did  he  die  ? 

Timothy.  'Cause  he  couldn't  help  hisself.  {With 
assumed  candor.)  Why,  mister,  his  wind  stopped. 
{Rams  hands  in  pockets.) 

Adolphus.     Did  your  father  die  with  a  will? 

Timothy.     No  ;  it  was  almightily  agin  his  will. 

Adolphus  {in  vexation).  I  mean  did  he  leave  a  will 
when  he  died? 

Timothy  {with  assumed  simplicity).  Ef  he  ever 
made  one  he  must  have,  'cause  he  sartinly  didn't  take 
it  with  him. 

Adolphus.     I  see.    You  think  he  died  intestate. 

Timothy.  I  don't  think  no  sech  thing.  He  died  eout 
in  York  State. 

Adolphus.    Did  he  leave  a  wife. 

Timothy.  No;  marm  left  him — when  I  was  'bout  a 
dozen  year  old. 

Adolphus.     How  many  years  old  are  you  now? 

Timothy.  Not  any.  I'm  fifty  years  young,  an'  gittin* 
more  so  every  day. 

Adolphus.    How  many  childwen  in  your  family? 

Timothy  {angrily).  Not  any,  consam  ye!  I'm  an 
old  bachelder.     {Jumps  up  and  advances  threateningly.) 

Adolphus  {alarmed;  backing  off).    Don't  get  angwy 
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Timothy.    Did  ye  afore? 

Adolphus.    Before  ?    Why,  how  in  the  world  could  I  ? 

Timothy.    Dunno.     Test  axed  for  infermation,  that's 

an. 

Adolphus.  It  weally  is  the  stwangest  weathaw  I  evaw 
saw.    Wemarkable,  doncher  know. 

Timothy.  It  would  be  more  remarkable  ef  we  didn't 
have  any. 

AooLpkus.  Why,  what  an  ideawl  I  have  found  the 
stwangest  man  and  the  stwangest  place  I  evaw  saw, 
doncher  know.  What  sort  of  a  hole  is  this,  any  way? 
{Stares  around  with  open  mouth.) 

Timothy  (craning  neck  from  side  to  side  and  peering 
into  it).  Wall,  I  don't  skursly  know,  but  I  s'pose  'twas 
made  for  a  maouth.    It's  tarnally  out  o'  shape,  though. 

Adolphus.    What  do  you  mean? 

Timothy.  Oh,  nothin' — 'tenny  rate  I  hain't  mean 
'nough  ter  be  a  reporter. 

Adolphus  (angrily).  Don't  you  insult  me,  or  I'll  give 
you  a  piece  of  my  mind.    I  weally  will,  doncher  know. 

Timothy.  Don't  ye  dew  it,  sonny;  there  hain't  any 
ter  spare. 

Adolphus.  Look  here,  fellaw !  Do  you  mean  to  say 
I  haven't  any  mind? 

Timothy.  Oh,  no — only  that  ye  didn't  bring  it 
with  ye. 

Adolphus  (after  a  pause).  You  have  not  yet  told  me 
your  name. 

Timothy.     Ye'U  know  it  when  ye  find  eout. 

Adolphus.     You  won't  tell  me,  then? 

Timothy.    I'll  tell  ye  who  I'm  not 

Adolphus.    Who? 

Timothy.    Lydia  Pinkham. 

Adolphus  (looking  him  over,  slowly).  No-o;  I 
wather  think  not.  You  don't  look  like  her— especially 
the  whiskaws.    He!  he!  he!    (Chuckles.) 

Timothy.  Consarn  ye!  be  ye  makin'  fun  o'  my 
whiskers? 

Adolphus.  No.  There  is  only  one  thing  could  be 
made  of  them  vewy  successfully,  doncher  know. 
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Timothy.     What's  that,  Impidence? 

Adolphus.     a  hen's  nest,  baw  Jove!     (Laughs.) 

Timothy.  Huh!  Mighty  smart,  hain't  ye,  Mister 
Adolphus  Uppercrust? 

Adolphus.  Smart  enough  to  get  the  best  of  you,  Mis- 
taw  Timothy  Hay. 

Timothy.  Eh!  (Starts.)  How'd  ye  find  eout  who 
I  was? 

Adolphus.    Oh,  I  smelled  a  wat  long  ago. 

Timothy.  "Smelled  a  wat!"  I  wish  he'd  bit  yer 
pesky  nose  off  I    Any  way  ye  sha'n't  interview  me. 

Adolphus.     I  don't  want  to,  my  fwiend. 

Timothy.  Wh-what!  Ye  don't?  What  made  ye 
change  yer  mind? 

Adolphus.  I  didn't  change  it.  I've  interviewed  you 
alweady.  I  know  enough  about  you  now  to  wite  up  a 
wattling  good  stowy,  doncher  know. 

Timothy  (bewildered).  Wh-wh-why,  where'd  ye  find 
it  all  eout? 

Adolphus.  You  told  me  just  now,  my  fwiend.  You 
can't  expect,  Timothy  Hay,  to  choke  off  a  weportaw  that 
understands  his  business — especially  as  long  as  it  is  gween. 
He  I  he!  he!     (Chuckles.) 

Timothy.     Why,  I  never  told  ye  nothin'  much. 

Adolphus.  You  told  me  enough.  I  can  easily  fake 
the  rest. 

Timothy.  Wall,  by  thunder!  I  begin  ter  think  ye 
can.  It  does  go  agin  the  grain  ter  be  wusted  by  a  city 
boy  with  a  tumbler-bottom  stuck  in  one  eye  an'  no  more 
hair  on  his  face  than  there  is  on  my  gran'mother's  grave- 
stun,  though. 

Adolphus.     There's  only  one  thing  I  lack  now. 

Timothy.    What's  that? 

Adolphus.  Your  pictchaw  to  go  in  with  my  stuff, 
doncher  know. 

Timothy.     That  ye  never'U  git. 

Adolphus.  Why  not?  Didn't  you  evaw  have  any 
taken  ? 

Timothy.    Yep ;  one. 
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Adolphus.  All  wight ;  that  will  be  enough.  I'll  take 
that  one. 

Timothy.     No,  ye  won't. 

Adolphus.     Why  not? 

Timothy.  I  told  ye  afore — it's  taken  a'ready.  My 
cousin,  Greene  Grass,  took  it. 

Adolphus.  Oh,  I  understand.  Then  there  isn't  any 
left? 

Timothy.  That  one  is  left.  It  left  for  Boston  a  year 
ago,  when  Greene  did. 

Adolphus.  All  wight.  I'm  going  to  Boston  to-mow- 
wow  and  I'll  look  your  cousin  up.  I  know  him  and  know 
where  he  works. 

Timothy.  Wall,  by  gum!  You're  a  knowin'  cuss, 
hain't  ye  ? 

Adolphus.  Good-bye,  my  fwiend.  I  must  leave  you 
now ;  I  weally  must,  doncher  know. 

Timothy.  That's  what  I've  wanted  from  the  very 
fust,  consam  yer  pictur ! 

Adolphus.  Well,  I'm  going  now.  Expect  to  see  your- 
self M^itten  up  in  gweat  shape  in  the  next  Squeamaiv. 
Good  afternoon,  Mistah  Hay.     {Exit  l.) 

Timothy  (rising  and  thrusting  hands  in  pockets  of 
overalls).  Beat  at  last,  by  thunder!  Tim  Hay,  you're 
a  dum  sight  meaner  proposition  than  that  com  ye  was 
jest  hoein',  for  ye've  let  that  city  dude  outgin'ral  ye  at 
ev'ry  p'int.  Ye  thought  ye  was  some  pumpkins,  but 
when  the  right  feller  come  erlong  ye  turned  eout  ter  be 
mighty  small  pertaters — mighty  mean  an'  precious  few 
in  a  hill. 
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SCENB  I. — Living-room  in  the  Wintringham  cottage^  San 
RafaeL     Time^fioe  o* clocks  p.  m. 

Enter  Prudence,  in  bad  temper,  carrying  tennis  racquet. 
She  casts  racquet  in  one  corner ,  cap  in  another.  Throws 
herseff  in  ectsy  chair y  r.  c. 

Prudence.  Catch  me  playing  tennis  again  with  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, horrid  man  !  It's  <'  Beg  pardon,  Miss  Wintringham,  that 
was  awfully  rude  of  me  to  send  such  a  swift  one  to  a  lady !  " 
or,  ''Just  call  that  a  let;  I  must  remember  I'm  playing  against 
a  Icufyy  and  be  more  polite  I  *'  till  Fm  sick  of  the  sound  of  his 
voice  !  I'm  sure  I  play  as  well  or  better  than  he  does,  but  of 
course  he  goes  off  and  says,  ''  Nice  little  thing.  Miss  Wintring- 
ham, plays  jolly  well  for  a  girl.  Of  course  I  let  her  win. 
Polite  thing,  you  know,  when  you're  playing  against  a  lady ! " 
Let  me,  indeed  !  As  if  I  couldn't  beat  his  swiftest  game,  if 
he'd  only  play  it,  little  goose!  It's  the  same  way  in  every- 
thing. Allowed  to  win  because  you're  a  girl — because  it's 
polite!  Tolerated  in  all  games  on  sufferance  I  No  wonder  they 
think  we're  a  nuisance,  when  they  imagine  they  must  pick  up 
all  our  balls,  and  give  us  all  the  best  chairs,  as  if  our  backs 
weren't  as  strong  as  theirs  !  And  just  because  we're  girls,  our 
mouths  have  to  be  pursed  up  in  polite  little  smiles  and  quirks, 
and  say,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,"  and,  "How  kind  of  you, 
Mr.  Jones  1  "  when  all  the  time  we're  longing  to  throw 
something  at  them.  (Rises  and  wanders  about  the  room,) 
Dear  me  !  (^Catches  sight  of  note  on  table.)  Here's  that  note 
Daisy  sent  me  this  morning.  I  forgot  all  about  it.  Poor 
Daisy  !  She's  dead  to  the  world  since  she  became  engaged  I 
She  used  to  be  such  a  dear  thing.  Why  is  it,  that  as  soon  as 
a  girl  gets  engaged,  she  immediately  wants  to  marry  off  all  her 
friends?    Seems  to  think  she's  a  special  agent  in  such  matters  1 
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i^Eeads,)  ^'DearPrue.  Come  up  to  tennis  and  tea  this  after* 
noon,  will  you?  Tom  is  coming  home  early,  and  is  bringing 
a  few  men  with  him.  Oh,  by  the  way  I  Jack  Wilton  is  one  of 
Ihem."  (Starts f  crushes  note  in  hand.)  Jack?  (Pause — 
^eads,)  **  You  and  he  used  to  be  chums  long  ago,  didn't 
you?  Come  early.  Yours  in  haste,  Daisy  M."  Goodness 
^me  !  Here  it  is  five  o'clock  !  Just  my  luck  to  miss  the  only 
•excitement  I've  had  this  week  !  It's  too  late  now  except  for 
the  tea,  and  it  wouldn't  be  polite  to  go  for  that.  There  it  is 
again  !  Why  can't  one  do  as  one  likes  without  eternally  think- 
ing of  the  politeness  of  it !  (Seats  herself  at  table^  looks  at 
note,)  I  didn't  know  Tom  knew  Jack  Wilton.  Poor  old 
Jack  I  I  haven't  seen  him  since — hm  !  He  said  he'd  never 
get  over  it,  but  of  course  he  has  !  No  doubt  he's  engaged  to 
somebody  else  by  this  time.  Oh,  I  hope  not!  Why,  of 
course  1  (Laughing,)  Tom  and  Daisy,  after  the  manner  of 
engaged  people,  are  trying  to  get  me  off  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munity, and  have  invited  him  over  for  my  benefit.  They  little 
know  I've  had  my  chance  in  that  direction.  (The  portieres  at 
the  back  of  room  are  drawn  aside  without  Prue's  know  ledge , 
and  Jack  Wilton  appears.  He  stops  at  hearing  her  voice, 
looks  surprised,  and  listens  a  moment.  Disappears  and  re- 
appears several  times  during  the  latter  part  of  her  speech,) 
Poor  old  Jack  !  When  I  was  ten  and  he  was  twelve  what  good 
comrades  we  were  !  I  was  as  good  a  fellow  as  he,  and  we  were 
"Jack"  and  "Prue."  Then  all  at  once  we  grew  up,  and 
everything  changed.  I  didn't,  at  least,  I  didn't  want  to,  but 
Jack  did,  stupid  thmg  f  And  mama  was  always  saying, 
*' Prudence,  dear,  you're  a  young  lady  now,  and  young  ladies 
do  not  run  nor  climb  trees  nor  fences."  Oh,  dear  !  And  Jack 
grew  so  terribly  polite  all  of  a  sudden,  and  always  thought  he 
had  to  dress  up  when  he  came  to  see  me,  and  it  was  all  so 
formal !  But  when  he  capped  the  climax  by  being  sentimental, 
that  was  too  much.  (Jack  looks  worried,)  I  had  to  send  him 
away.  I  positively  couldn't  stand  him,  he  was  so  polite ! 
-But,  ah,  I  missed  my  chum — and  I  do  yet !  If  he  would  only 
•come  in  now  and  slap  me  on  the  back,  as  he  would  his  best 
man  friend,  and  say,  "  Prue,  old  girl,  how  are  you  ?  "  I  could 
positively  lave  him.  (Jack  delighted.)  But  if  I  see  him  to- 
night it  will  be  (rises,  and  goes  forward,  L.),  "  Good-even- 
ing, Miss  Wintringham,  you're  quite  a  stranger."  (Form- 
ally.)  <<  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  looking  so  well.  Are  you 
summering  in  Uiis  beautiful  spot?"     And  I'll  respond,  yes. 
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respond  \&  the  word,  while  I  smirk  like  a  Cheshire  cat,  "  Why, 
Mr.  Wilton,  I  never  dreamed  of  seeing  you  here  !  "  {Society 
tone,^  "  I  am  charmed  to  see  you  I  "  Ugh  !  (Jack  braces 
up  and  enters  noisily,  singing,  Prue  starts  in  surprise,) 
Why,  Mr.  Wiltra,  I  never  dreamed  of  seeing  you  here !  Fm 
so  chanhed  to  see 

Jack  {shaking  her  hand  till  she  squirms').  How  are  you, 
Prue,  old  girl  ?  Fm  awfully  glad  to  see  you  !  They  told  me 
to  come  right  in.  Daisy  Melliss  sent  me  over  to  find  out  what 
had  become  of  you.  {Throws  himself  down  in  easy  chair y 
keeps  his  hat  on,  and  puts  up  his  feet,)  Said  she  wrote  to  you 
this  morning,  and  thought  you  were  coming  up  to  play  tennis. 

Prue  {incoherently).     Well — I — I 

Jack.  I  told  her  you  were  an  old  chum  of  mine  though 
your  tennis  wasn't  much.  (Prue  indignant,)  Why  didn't 
you  come  ?  Company  didn't  suit,  eh  ?  You  always  were  a 
particular  little  cuss ! 

Prue  {with  a  ^* prunes  and  prisms  "  expression).  If  you 
will  allow  me  a  word,  Mr.  Wilton,  I  can  very  easily  explain 
my  non-appearance.  I  received  Daisy's  note  early  this  morn- 
ing, but  I  had  an  errand  in  the  village,  and  quite  forgot  to 
open  it  until 

Jack.  Oh,  don't  bother  !  It  made  no  difference,  I  assure 
you.  Nobody  seemed  to  mind  ;  they  had  plenty  without  you 
— good  players,  too !  One  awfully  jolly  little  girl.  Maud — 
what's  her  name?  But  she  doesn't  need  any  name;  she's 
sweet  enough  without  one. 

Prue  {primly).  Are  you  speaking  of  Maud  Benton  ?  She 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  herself  spoken  of  in  that  way  ! 

Jack.  Yes,  she's  the  one.  Stunning  black  eyes  that  shine 
like  stars  when  she  plays  tennis  ! 

Prue  {demurely).  You  used  to  like  blue  ones  best.  {Sits 
at  table.) 

Jack.  Did  I  ?  Oh,  most  likely  I  did !  But  I  suppose  a 
man  can  borrow  a  woman's  privilege  of  changing  her  mind 
once  in  a  while,  can't  he?  Besides,  black  eyes  give  so  much 
more  character  to  the  face,  don't  you  think? 

Prue  {stiffly).  Oh,  of  course  I  would  naturally  think  so, 
having  blue  ones  myself ! 

Jack  {pretended  surprise).  By  Jove,  so  you  have  I  I'd 
forgotten.  No  need  of  an  apology,  of  course.  One  must  not 
stand  on  ceremony  with  such  an  old  pal  as  you  are.  What's 
that  old  vow  we  plighted  (Prue  interested)  so  solemnly  when 
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we  jumped  over  the  broomstick  together  ?  "  Honest,  true ! 
Black  and  blue !  Cross  your  heart  and  die  if  you  do !  " 
That's  it.  Only  it  should  be  black  or  blue  or  gray  !  (Prue 
disgusted,^ 

Prue.  Then  you  don't  believe  in  remaining  faithful  to  one 
color  ? 

Jack.     Oh,  what's  the  use,  when  they  all  smile  on  you  so 

divinely  ?     Now  I  can  call  to  mind  at  least,  let  me  see 

{Reflectively,  beginning  to  count  on  fingers.)  I  wonder  how 
many  pairs  this  last  year.  Come  on,  Prue  {jovially),  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  them  ! 

Prue  {faintly,  turning  away).     Oh,  no,  no !     Please  don't ! 

Jack.  Oh,  very  well !  Thought  you  might  feel  an  in- 
terest ;  but  you  never  did  have  much  of  the  mother  Eve  in 
you.     By  the  way,  ♦how's  the  old  woman  ? 

Prue  {astonished).  Why — w-whom  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Wilton  ? 

Jack.  Eh  ?  Your  mother,  of  course.  Didn't  she  come  up 
here  with  you  ? 

Prue  {rises  indignant).  How  dare  you  speak  so  of  dear 
mama  ?     Old  woman,  indeed  1     (Crosses  to  easy  chair,  r.  c.) 

Jack  {crosses  to  L.  c).  Well,  for  the  life  of  me  I  never 
can  see  the  objection  to  that  word  woman  /  It  seems  to  be  an 
insult  whichever  way  you  put  it.  She  is  a  woman,  isn't  she  ? 
I've  always  been  under  that  impression  anyway;  and  she  cer- 
tainly isn't  young,  so  there  you  are  !  {Conclusively,)  How- 
ever, if  you  prefer  it,  how  is  Mrs.  Wintringham  ? 

Prue  {haughtily).  She  is  quite  well,  thank  you.  Shall  I 
call  her  down  to  see  you?  {Half  sobbing,)  Yon  used io\it 
very  fond  of  dear  mama  !     {Goes  towards  portieres,) 

Jack.  Oh,  well,  but  chaperons  are  out  of  date  now,  thank 
goodness  !  No,  don't  bother  about  it ;  I  must  toddle  along. 
Aren't  you  coming  over  ?  Daisy  thought  you  might  be  com- 
ing in  late.  I  didn't  see  any  use  of  my  bothering  to  come  for 
you,  but  she  seemed  to  think  I'd  better.  Seems  to  me  she  told 
me  to  urge  you  to  come  later  for  a  dance  to-night. 

Prue  {haughtily).  You  are  extremely  urgent !  However, 
I  may  go  over  to-night  because  Daisy  is  my  dearest  friend,  and 
I  shouldn't  like  her  to  be  offended  with  me  for  paying  so  little 
attention  to  her  invitations.  It's  too  late  now  for  the  tennis 
part  of  it  {sits  in  easy  chair),  but  pray  do  not  let  me  detain 
you  from  the  charming  society  of  Miss  Benton — she  must  be 
wondering  what  has  become  of  you  1 
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Jack.  Oh,  it's  a  good  thing  to  keep  a  girl  wonderiDg  a 
littie  !  By  Jove  !  I  have  an  idea.  Daisy  Melliss  is  getting 
up  a  picnic  by  moonlight  for  some  night  next  week,  strictly  for 
engaged  people,  headed  by  herself  and  her  dear  Tom ! 
(Prue  interested,')  Idiotic  notion  except  for  the  initiated ! 
I've  a  great  notion  to  cut  in  and  get  engaged  to  Maud  for  the 
picnic !  (Prue  turns  away,  very  much  agitated,)  A  week's 
plenty  of  time.  I  wonder  if  I'd  have  to  come  over  every 
night !  I  suppose-so,  but  that's  all  right.  There's  not  much 
doing  in  town  this  weather.     Good  plan,  don't  you  think? 

Pkue  {sarcastically).  Lovely !  I  suppose  you  mean  just 
for  the  picnic  ? 

Jack.  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  Might  be  a  case  of  "  From  jest 
to  earnest,"  you  know !  Well,  I  really  must  trot  along. 
Time  is  precious,  every  minute  counts.  {Takes  out  cigarette 
ccLse, )  Can  you  give  me  a  light  ?  (Prue  gives  him  box  of 
matches  off  table  ;  Jack  leisurely  lights  cigarette.  Offers  case 
to  Prue.)     Have  one,  won't  you  ? 

Prue  {horrified).  You  know  very  well  I  never  touch  the 
horrid  things !  You  had  better  save  them  for  Miss  Benton ; 
probably  she  is  past  mistress  in  the  art !     {Turns  away,) 

Jack.  Oh,  you  don't,  eh  ?  Don't  remember  keeping  me 
company  with  my  first,  and  smoking  like  a  little  steam- 
engine  down  behind  your  grandfather's  bam?  {Slaps  her 
on  the  ^ack,)     Didn't  feel  very  gay  after  it  either,  did  you  ? 

Prue  {jumps;  aghast).  Oh,  Jack  I  {Begins  to  cry, 
Fctcing  audience,) 

Jack.  Well,  "au  revoir  !  "  Hope  to  see  you  this  evening ! 
I  don't  have  to  come  back  for  you,  do  I  ? 

Prue  {controlling  herself  with  a  great  effort).  Certainly 
not,  Mr.  Wilton.     Father  will  be  glad  to  walk  over  with  me. 

Jack.     Oh,  all  right  then  1     So  long  !  {Exit, 

Prue  {bursts  into  tears  and  stretches  out  her  arms  towards 
entrance).  Oh,  Jack !  The  dear  old  Jack  I  used  to  know, 
come  back  to  me  ! 

{Sinks  into  easy  chair.     Curtain  or  close  in.     Intermission 
of  one  minute,) 
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SCENE  a. — T^  same.    Time  the  next  mandng^  *ai  eleven 
o^clock, 

(Jack  is  discovered  walking  about  the  room^  waiting  for 
Prue.) 

Jack.  Well,  Fve  been  admitted,  so  that's  an  encouraging 
sign.  If  she  had  given  orders  for  me  to  be  kicked  out  it 
wouldn't  be  more  than  I  deserve  !  What  a  brute  I  was  yester- 
day I  And  last  night  I  was  a  perfect  fiend.  She  paid  me  back 
a  little  in  my  own  coin,  the  way  she  went  on  with  that  Mr. 
Guthrie.  Always  in  her  own  sweet  little  way,  of  course,  but 
looking  as  if  he  were  the  only  one  in  the  world .'  I  could  have 
wrung  his  neck  with  great  pleasure  !  She*d  better  look  out  or 
she'll  find  herself  engaged  to  him  for  that  picnic.  Heigho  I  I 
wish  she'd  come  I  I  feel  as  limp  as  an  03rster,  and  as  dumb  as 
one  too.  {Pauses  before  mirror y  arranges  //V,  etc.")  I  wonder 
if  ray  lesson  had  a  salutary  effect.  At  any  rate,  if  she  is  tired 
of  **  prunes  and  prisms  **  1*11  wager  that  she  liked  the  old  Jack 
best !  As  for  me,  "  Prudence  in  all  things,"  say  I !  Didn't 
look  much  like  it  yesterday,  I  must  confess ;  but  there  are  two 
kinds  of  that  interesting  article.  I  like  the  one  with  the 
capital  P  best.  {Meditatively,^  "  Prudence,  prunes  and 
prisms."  I  think  she  really  does  care  for  me  a  little,  but  how 
can  I  be  sure  ?  Why  is  it  that  girls  have  such  a  way  of  en- 
veloping their  hearts  and  their  consciences,  too,  if  they  have 
any,  in  so  many  folds  of  cotton  wool,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  them  !  I  hope  she  hasn't  told  her  mother !  She  al- 
ways was  so  good  to  me,  and  that  shot  was  really  unpardon- 
able. (Prue's  voice  htard,  singing  J)  Hello !  Brace  up,  old  , 
man  !     Now  for  it  1 

Enter  Prue,  carrying  roses^  nonchalantly, 

Prue  {singing).  "  One  spring  morning,  bright  and  fair ! " 
(Seeing  ]ack.     Carelessly.)     Grood-morning ! 

Jack.  I  behaved  like  a  brute  yesterday.  Prudence ;  but  if 
you  can  find  it  in  your  heart  to  forgive  me,  will  you  take  me 
by  the  hand  and  tell  me  so  ?    {/folding  out  his  hand.) 

Prue  {innocently).  Why,  Mr.  Wilton,  what  do  you  mean? 
I'll  take  your  hand  for  **  good-morning  '*  if  you  like,  but  what 
have  I  to  forgive  ?    {Taking  his  hand!) 

Jack  {taken  aback).    Why,  I  rather  thought— that  is— oh. 
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you  know  I  behaved  like  a  perfect  brute  yesterday,  and  I  fully 
expected  to  be  refused  admittance  this  morning,  but  I  assure 
you  my  repentance  is  most  sincere  ! 

Prue  (apart).  I  should  say  he  did  !  But  I'll  not  give  him 
the  satisfaction  of  saying  so  I 

Jack.  It  was  only  an  absurd  notion  I  had  of  making  a 
better  impression  on  you  (Prue  astonished;  laughs);  but  I 
was  clumsy  at  it  I  suppose.  Somehow  I  had  gotten  the  idea 
that  formality  rather  palled  on  you,  and  that  a  little  change 
from  an  old  friend  might  be  refreshing.     (Becoming  confused. ) 

Prue  {^pretending  to  understand).  It  seems  lo  me  1  did 
think  your  manner  a  little  peculiar,  but  if  I  wondered  at  it  at 
all,  I  probably  thought  it  a  natural  retrogression.  ( Carelessly.) 
One  can  accomplish  so  much  in  a  year,  you  know  1  I  suppose 
one's  natural  tendencies  will  crop  out  as  one  grows  older ! 
(Sits  in  easy  chair.) 

Jack  (sits  at  table.  Flatly).  I'm  glad  you're  not  offended. 
I  was  afraid  I  had  erred  past  forgiveness. 
^  Prue  (apart).  So  he  has — almost!  (Aloud.)  Oh,  pray 
dismiss  it  from  your  mind  !  What  has  come  over  you,  Jack, 
to  worry  over  such  trifles?  (Gaily.)  And  how  does  it 
happen  that  you  are  not  at  business  this  morning  ?  Or  if  not 
there,  why  not  with  Miss  Benton?     **  If  not,  why  not?  " 

Jack.  I  see  I  have  made  a  mistake  2JI  'round  with  my 
absurd  cross- purposes.  Miss  Benton  is  all  very  well,  I  supix)se, 
but  she  is  too  accomplished  a  flirt  for  me  !  I  stayed  over  for 
the  express  purpose  of  seeing  you.  (Prue  amused.)  Behold 
roe  !  figuratively  speaking,  at  your  feet,  an  abject  slave,  craving 
forgiveness ! 

Prue  (laughing).  I'm  glad  you're  not  there  literally  !  I 
hate  to  see  a  man  groveling  around  in  absurd  positions,  spoil- 
ing the  knees  of  his  trousers  ! 

Jack.  You  speak  feelingly ;  as  though  you  had  had  ample 
experience  in  that  line  ! 

Prue  (wickedly).  Well,  not  exactly  that !  He  could 
hardly  be  called  ampUy  but  a  small  experience  !  (Plays  with 
roses.) 

Jack  (apart).  That's  Guthrie,  confound  him!  (Aloud.) 
Oh,  well,  girls  are  always  happier  when  they  are  a  little  cruel ! 

Prue.  Excuse  me.  That,  I  thought,  has  always  been  an 
attribute  of  the  so-called  "stronger  sex."  A  boy  no  sooner 
begins  to  think,  than  his  brain  devises  plans  for  hurting  some 
one  or  something;  whether  it  be  a  buttercy  :rushed  in  his  tiny 
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rs  of  his  small  sister,  as  he  grows  older,  on 
levitabte  skirts  and  pigtails  1 
You  speak  advisedly  when  you  mention 
^terflies  in  the  same  breath  !  Allow  me  to 
jirls  might  be  placed  under  the  same  head  I 
:ss  goes  on,  it  strikes  me,  with  more  force, 
w — the  butterfly  coming  out  ahead  every 

'orward,  pretends  to  be  puttied').  You 
;,  Jack,  possibly  I  am  rather  stupid,  but 
lying  that  again  ?     It  seemed  rather  vague, 

to  catch  your  meajiing  exactly. 

r  over  her  chair).     I  mean  then, .that  a  girl 

of  her  dainty  httle  hand  the  heart  and  life 
any  men  as  may  happen  to  please  her  fancy 
nt,  and  tosses  them  away  like  airy  nothings 
pleasure  to  do  so,  as  a  butterfly  flits  about 
fer,  sipping  all  that  is  best  in  their  lives,  to 

!     (^Crosses  I..)  > 

,  laughs  gaily.  Rises  and  follows  him). 
1  quite  sure  you  are  feeling  well?     Really  I 

you  !     Would  you  prefer  a  mustard  plaster 

an  ice-cold  bandage  for  your  head?     That, 

St  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  brain  which 

ruggling  under  I     {Laughing.') 

oodify).     Oh,  you  may  laugh  if  you  please, 

^ertheless  !     Cruelty  to  dumb  animals  in  a 

wy  may  be  reprehensible,  I  admit,  but  the 

1  the  human  heart  by  thoughtless  girls  is 

ver  dies  !     (Retires  up  stage,  C.) 

').     And  arc  men  never  cruel  in  the  way 

V  about  the — {beginning  to  count  on  fingers) 

eyes  of  varied  hues  which  have  smiled  at 
ind  in  vain  this  past  year?     Oh,  Jack,  how 

'.en  aback).  Oh,  well,  little  affairs  of  that 
kin  deep,  they  do  no  harm  1 

Ah  !  You  do  not  know  !  How  many 
lay  have  to  answer  for,  who  can  tell  ?  It  is 
affair,  /  think,  from  the  standpoint  of  your 

'ill.  (Apart. )  I  suppose  she's  waiting  for 
ot  gobg  to  give  Guthrie  a  chance  till  noon- 
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time  anyway.  {Saunters  to  table^  takes  up  photo-book. 
Aloud.)     Any  new  snapshots  lately  ? 

Prue.  Oh,  yes,  lots !  I've  had  such  interesting  subjects 
this  last  year. 

Jack.     More  so  than  the  old  ones,  I  suppose  ! 

Prue.  That's  my  old  book ;  there  are  no  new  ones  in  that. 
Here  is  ray  new  one.     (Showing  it.) 

Jack.  I  don't  want  to  see  the  new  one.  (Takes  old  book 
and  sits  on  sofa  l.)  Come  and  show  me  the  old  one,  will 
you? 

Prue  (hesitates,  then  sits  at  his  left  on  sofa.  They  turn 
Uaves).  This  is  ancient  history,  you  see.  Here's  the  one 
mama  took  of  us  up  in  the  old  apple-tree. 

Jack.  Why,  so  it  is !  What  funny  looking  kids  we  were  ! 
Oh,  that  was  the  day  /  fell  out  of  the  tree  and  you  cried,  do 
you  remember,  Prue  ?    (Sentimentally.) 

Prue  (carelessly).  I  can't  say  that  I  do,  but  my  memory  is 
quite  poor  lately ;  really  I'm  worried  about  it  1     (Anxiously.) 

Jack.  Perhaps  you  remember  more  distinctly  the  number 
of  green  apples  you  ate.     I'm  sure  I  do ! 

Prue.  What  an  inconvenient  memory  you  have !  You 
were  always  good  at  figures.  Do  you  remember  the  one  I  took 
of  you  in  your  first  long  suit?  (Becoming interested.)  Oh, 
Jack  !  What  a  dude  you  were  that  day,  and  how  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  small  girls  in  short  skirts  !     (Laughing.) 

Jack  (laughing,  becoming  excited).  Ah,  yes,  but  wait  a 
minute  !  Where's  the  one  I  took  of  you  the  first  day  you  put 
your  hair  up?  That's  the  superior  one  if  you  like.  (Turns 
leaves  rapidly.)  Here  it  is !  Long  lanky  youths  were  de- 
cidedly inferior  that  day — and  ever  after  ! 

Prue  (turning  leaves).  And  here  we  are  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  We  always  intended  to  expend  our  energies  on  land- 
scapes, but  somehow  when  the  films  were  developed,  we  always 
popped  out  serenely.     I  always  liked  taking  people  best. 

Jack.  Yes,  and  when  you  take  them  you  keep  them,  that's 
the  trouble  1  But,  Prue,  there's  one  scene  you  haven't  put  in 
your  book,  and  I  carry  the  memory  of  it  with  me  always.  I 
told  you  then  that  I  never  could  forget  it,  and  I  never  shall ! 
Is  there  any  chance  of  your  remembering  it  among  these  dear 
old  scenes  ?    I  have  not  changed,  Prue  ! 

Prue  {closes  book  suddenly  ;  rises).  As  I  said  before,  your 
memory  is  too  inconvenient.  /  only  remember  pleasant  things. 
(Apart.)    I  must  not  give  in  yet;    he  doesn't  deserve  it. 
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some  way,  you  know ;  and  after  the  way  you  carried  on  last 
nighty  she  certainly  will  expect  tU  least  a  week's  engagement  I 
But,  for  the  picnic — ^you  belong  to  me !     And 

Jack  (kmeUng  in  chair  af5  facing  her).  ■  And  for  always, 
Frue? 

Prux  (shyly).     And  for  always,  Jack  1 

Jack  (lapsing  into  the  0I4  childish  talk).  Truly,  Prue  ? 
Cross  your  heart? 

Prue.  Truly,  Jack !  Wish  I  may  die  if  I  don't  I  (Jack 
tries  to  take  her  face  between  his  hands  to  kiss  her^  she  ducks 
her  head  down  on  hack  of  chair.) 
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Miss  Jones,  Journalist 


SCENE. — A  rocky  pass  in  4.  Set  rocks  and  ground  row  ^  with 
runs.  Set  house  r.  from  Jr,  obliqued^  with  piazza  and  porch. 
Sign  on  house^—''  The  Rest  for  the  Weary  Hotel,  Travel- 
lers taken  in  and  done  for,**  Telegraph  wire  running  from 
roof  of  porch f  across  and  off  l.  Old  well  l.  Green  baize 
down.  Grass  matSy  etc.  Rustic  table  and  seats.  General 
set  for  summer  hotel  in  the  mountains.  As  the  time  is  early 
morningy  the  lights  are  half-down  at  the  rise,  with  green  or 
blue  calcium  from  front  to  flood  stage  y  and  red  and  yellow 
from  R.  and  l.  upper  entrances.  Lights  gradually  upy  to 
represent   sunrise.      Bunch    light  for    inside    of   house. 

Ground  rows  bcLck  of  rocks, 

0 
(As  the  curtain  rises y  Tom  heard  off ,') 

Tom.  All  right,  all  right !  Get  there  and  back  as  quick  as 
you  can,  and  now  good-bye  and  good -luck  to  you  !  (^Enter- 
ing backwards  down  run.)  Well,  Tommie,  my  boy,  I  think 
you've  done  it !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Won't  Louise  be  furious  when 
she  arrives  here  and  learns  that  I  left  the  train  at  the  Junction, 
cut  across  country  on  a  hired  pony,  and  have  already  taken 
steps  to  secure  the  information  we  have  both  travelled  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to  obtain.  How  fortunate  for  me  that  I 
saw  her  before  she  saw  me,  and  I  think  that  when  she  finds  she 
has  failed  in  getting  this  "  scoop  '*  for  the  **  Morning  Blower  *' 
she  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  give  up  journalism,  and  return 
to  the  arms  of  her  awful,  I  mean  lawful — husband.  I'm  sure 
that  when  the  managing  editor  of  the  **  Blower"  wakes  up  to- 
morrow, and  reads  the  glaring  head -lines  of  our  early  edition, 
he  will  curse  the  "Morning  Gas  Bag"  and  all  its  staff. 
Moreover,  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  ask  for  Louise's  resignation 
when  he  learns  that  he  owes  his  defeat  to  me,  for  he  will  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  fixed  it  up  between  us,  knowing  that 
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Louise  is  Mrs.  Fairchild,  although  she  has  elected  to  leave  me, 
and,  under  the  euphonious  cognomen  of  "Miss  Jones,"  en- 
deavors to  earn  her  living  as  a  "lady  reporter."  And  all  for 
what  ?  To  uphold  her  principles  as  a  new  woman.  We  were 
both  sent  here  by  our  respective  editors  to  obtain  an  im- 
portant statement  from  a  multi-millionaire, — Vandergould  by 
name, — who  has  buried  himself  in  these  mountains  for  the 
summer.  It  means  a  tremendous  scoop  for  the  newspaper  that 
secures  his  signed  statement  on  the  matter  in  question,  and 
thousands  of  investors  all  over  the  country  are  eagerly  waiting 
for  news.  I  learned  from  the  landlord  on  my  arrival  that  I 
could  only  reach  Vandergould's  by  boat,  as  the  bridge  over  the 
What's-its-name  River  had  blown  down,  so  I  immediately  dis- 
patched him  with  a  letter,  requesting  his  signed  ultimatum, 
enclosed  my  credentials,^  and  must  now  think  of  some  plan  to 
detain  "Miss  Jones"  here  till  he  returns.     What  can  I  do? 

She  will  never  consent  to, {Looks  off  r.  u.  e.)     Hello ! 

who's  that  chap  with  the  gun  ?  He's  pointing  it  this  way  ! 
Hey  there  I     Put  that  down  1     What !     Well,  if  it  isn't  my  old 

pal  Larkins,  the  comedian.     On  his  vacation  I By  Jove,  a 

splendid  idea  !  I'll  get  him  to  rig  me  up  as  the  landlord,  fool 
Louise,  keep  her  here  till  my  copy  is  on  the  way  to  New  York 
— and  get  ^y    "iscoop."     Hey,   Larky,   old   boy! — wait  a 

bit 

[Ad  lid.  f  exit  r. 

{During  the  latter  part  of  foregoing  speechy  horses*  hoofs  are 
heardy  gradually  approaching^  and  as  soon  as  he  exits y 
music  starts  pianissimo.  Voices  heard  outy  *^lVhoa/ 
Back — shhf  Whoa/    Steady  now y  miss.**    J^^P') 

Louise  {out').  Oh,  thank  you  so  much !  But  for  you  I 
never  should  have  reached  here,  I'm  sure.  Thank  you ! 
Good-bye  !  {Laughing  and  talking  ad  lib.  y  as  she  enters y  R.  u. 
E.)  Well,  at  last  Tve  reached  a  human  habitation  !  I  do  hope 
I  can  get  breakfast  here ;  I'm  ravenously  hungry !  {Sees  sign; 
reculsJ)  "  Rest  for  the  Weary."  {Laughs.)  What  an  odd 
name  for  a  hotel,  and  yet  so  appropriate.  Don't  see  any  one 
about.  {Bangs  table  with  her  umbrella.)  Hello,  inside 
there  !      Landlord  !      Somebody  !  !      Anybody  ! !  !      {Pause.) 

Not  a  sound .     I  wonder  where  the  people  are  who {UpcU 

backy  looking  over  cliff.)  Well !  If  there  isn't  the  railway 
just  below  1  And  yet  the  road  winds  way  round  the  mountain 
for  ever  so  far.     I  wonder  if  Tom  has  arrived  yet  ?  '  Gracious ! 
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Wouldn't  he  be  just  wild  if  he  knew  that  I  had  recognized  him 
on  the  train,  and  had  conne  here  on  the  same  errand  as  him- 
self!  And  I'll  beat  him  at  his  own  game  too  ! '  I'll  win  out ! 
I  must !  I  shall !  If  only  to  show  him  that  I  am  quite  as 
clever  as  he  is,  and  just  as  well  able  to  earn  my  own  living. 
(IValks  about  impatiently.)  Well,  1  wish  I  could  connect  with 
a  cup  of  coffee.^  Landlord  1  (^Enter  Tom  as  landlord^  in 
shirt  sleeves^  white  aprony  wig  and  whiskers,)  Oh,  there  you 
are 

Tom.     Yep  !     Was  you  un'a-callin'  ? 

Lou.  Me?  Calling?  Oh  no, — I  only  whispered.  Tell  me, 
please, — how  far  is  Mr.  Vandergould's  house  from  here  ? 

Tom.     'Bout  three  miles. 

Lou.  Three  miles  !  Heavens  I  I  never  can  walk  that  far  ! 
Have  you  a  horse  ? 

Tom.     Yep  [ 

Lou.  Well,  can  I  get  you  to  harness  up  at  once  and  drive 
me  over  ?  I  must  see  Mr.  Vandergould  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.     Please  hurry ! 

Tom.     Nope ! 

Lou.     Do  you  mean  you  won't  ? 

Tom.     Nope ! 

Lou.     What  do  you  mean  ?        • 

Tom.     Can't ! 

Lou.     Oh,  don't  say  that.     Why  can't  you  do  as  I  ask  ? 

Tom.     Hoss  can't  go  ! 

Lou.  The  horse  can't  go?  Why?  Is  he  sick?  What  do 
you  mean  ? 

Tom.  Thar's  the  hoss  1  (Points  to  saw-horse  standing 
near  wood  pile,  l.) 

Lou.  {stamping  her  foot  angrily).  Oh !  What  a  surly 
brute  !  And  how  dare  he  attempt  to  joke  with  me  ?  Oh,  very 
well,  I  must  walk  it,  that's  all. 

Tom.     Better  not ! 

Lou.     And  why,  pray? 

Tom.  'Cos  thar's  a  river  ter  git  over,  an*  the  bridge  is 
down.  You  city  gals  kin  do  lots,  but  onless  ye  kin  walk  on  th' 
water,  er  swim  nigh  on  a  mile,  ye'd  better  change  yer 
mind. 

Lou.  {very  angrily).  What  an  aggravating  monster  this 
landlord  is. 

Tom.  I  suppose  you're  one  o'  them  new  women.  I  reckon 
you'd  like  to  be  a  man,  wouldn't  ye? 
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Lou.  Yes.  Wouldn't  you  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
can't  get  to  Mr.  Vandergould's  at  all  ? 

Tom.  WaH,  ye  mought  be  able  ter,  if  ye  wait  till  the  boat 
comes  back. 

Lou.     The  boat  ?    What  boat  ? 

Tom.  My  boat.  Thar's  a  young  feller  fiiim  Noo  Yojk 
a-usin'  on  it  now.  Gone  ter  see  the  same  i^an.  He  was  in  a 
hel — helthy  kind  ov  a  hurry  too.  Guess  you  all  must  be  on 
the  same  lay.  What  is  it  ?  Old  Van  hain't  started  takin'  in 
boarders,  has  he  ? 

Lou.  I'll  bet  it's  Tom  1  (To  him.)  What  sort  of  a  look- 
ing gentleman  is  he  you  speak  of? 

Tom.  Oh,  he  wam't  much  ter  look  at.  Kinder  betwixt  an* 
between. 

Lou.  Listen.  Was  he  dressed  in  a  light  suit,  with  a  straw 
hat,  and — and  was  he  very  tall  ? — and  very  slim  ? 

Tom.  Wall,  he  was  long  and  lanky,  if  that's  what  ye  mean. 
When  I  seen  him  a-comin'  up  the  mountain,  I  sez  ter  Marthy, 
"  Gee !     Here  comes  a  feller  what's  skinnier  nor  I  am ! " 

Lou.  (laughs).  That's  Tom  1  And  he's  got  there  by  this 
time,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it. 
Landlord,  please  get  my  things  from  the  station,  will  you,  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  I  will»  wait  over  here  for  breakfast,  and 
take  the  eight-thirty  down  express  to  New  York. 

Tom.  All  right,  miss, — I'll  fetch  'cm.  (She  exits  into 
house,)  She  never  tumbled  !  Hooray !  Won't  I  give  her 
the  laugh  !     Ha,  ha,  ha  1  [Exit,  l.  u.  e. 

Lou.  (in  house ;  seen  through  the  window).  Oh,  landlord, 
— wait  a  moment !  (Reenters,)  Why,  he's  gone,  and  I  for- 
got to  ask  him  to  show  me  my  room.  Never  mind,  I  won't 
let  that  worry  me  if  I  can  only  think  of  some  way  to  outwit 
Mr.  Tom.  (Sees  telephone  sign  on  house ;  reads,)  "Public 
Telephone."  The  very  thing  !  I'll 'phone  him !  (Goes  into 
house.)  Where's  the  'phone,  I  wonder?  Oh,  here  we  are. 
Now  what's  his  number?  (Reads  down  the  list,)  Van, — 
Van — ^Vahdergould, — 4- 1 1  -44.  Good  !  (Bus,  of  ringing  him 
up,  ad  lib.y  then.)  Is  this  Mr.  Vandergould?  Yes?  Well, 
I  am  a  New  York  reporter,  and  I've  been  sent  here  on  that 
Sugar  Trust  matter.  We  want  your  signed  statement  for 
publication  if  you — what's  that  ?  Here, — yirait  a  minute, 
please.  Don't  ring  off.  Hello!  Hello!  (Rings,)  Hello! 
He's  cut  me  off !  But  what  can  he  mean  ?  He  said  he  had  just 
sent  a  letter  with  his  statement  to  me  by  the  landlord  of  this 
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hotel.  And  I  have  just  sent  the  landlord  to  the  station  for  mv 
things !  What  is  he  talking  about?  There  can't  be  two  landf- 
lords  I  Oh-h-h-h  !  I  see !  My  landlord  isn't  the  real  thing ! 
He — ^he's  a  fake !  He— he's  Tom  I  Why,  yes,  there's  his 
coat  hanging  on  a  nail  in  the  hall.  This  is  another  trick  of 
his  that  I  must  trump  1  But  how  ?  I  have  it !  I'll  waylay 
the  real  landlord,  get  the  letter  from  him,  make  a  copy  of  it, 
and  get  mine  o£f  bdbre  he  can  send  his  !  But  I  must  be  care- 
ful— here  he  comes. 

Tom  {enters  l.  u.  e.,  carrying  heavy  grips ^  etc).  Whew  I 
I  hadn't  bargained  for  this,  but  I  suppose  it's  all  part  of  the 
game.  {To  her.)  Here  ye  are,  miss  !  Here's  a  few  of  'em. 
I  left  the  other  'steen  down  ter  the  depot  till  the  stage  comes 
up. 

Lou.  Thank  you.  I'm  going  for  a  little  stroll  to  get  up  an 
appetite  for  breakfast.  I'll  be  back  very  soon.  Please  have 
my  luggage  taken  to  my  room.  [Exity  l.  u.  e. 

Tom  (drops  the  grip  suddenly).  Now  what's  she  up  to? 
She's  got  wind  of  something,  I'll  bet !  She  always  was  a  "  sly 
puss/'  I'll  have  to  watch  myself,  or  she'll  be  getting  the  best 
of  me  on  this  deal,  and  that  would  be  my  finish.  {Looks  at 
watch.)  It's  about  time  that  yap  got  back  with  my  letter.  I 
wonder  if  he  got  there  all  right  ?  I've  a  great*  mind  to  tele- 
phone up  and  inquire.     Yes, — it's  getting  late.     I'll  do  it. 

{He  enters  house ^  goes  to  ^ phone,  looks  up  number.) 

Lou.  {enters  l.  u.  e.,  with  letter,  goes  to  table,  sits). 
Eureka  !  I've  got  it !  I've  got  it.  And  now — ^I  wonder  if 
I'm  doing  quite  right  in  opening  this  letter?  Why,  of  course. 
Any  wife  has  the  privilege  of  reading  her  husband's  correspond- 
ence !     Here  goes ! 

(She  opens  the  letter,  reads  it  quickly,  copies  it,  and  encloses 
the  copy  in  another  envelope.  Puts  the  original  in  her 
pocket.  During  this  business,  he  is  at  the  telephone,  call- 
ing up  Vandergould.     Bus.  ad  lib.,  as  before ;  finally.) 

Tom.  Is  this  Mr.  Vandergould?  Yes?  Well  I'm  the 
New  York  reporter.  Did  you  receive  my  note?  What? 
How  many  times  am  I  going  to  ask?  I  haven't  'phoned  you 
before.  I've  just — what  ?  Ring  off?  Here,  wait  a  bit ! 
Hello  !  Hello!  Well, — what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  He  says 
this  is  the  second  time  I've  rung  him  up  to  ask  that  question 
and  wants  to  know  if  I'm  crazy,  or  only  just  foolish  1     What's 
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the  matter  with  the  old  idiot  ?  Oh!  I'm  on  !  "  Miss  Jones  '  * 
has  been  doing  a  little  telephoning  on  her  own  account,  and  by 
this  time  will  have  intercepted  my  letter,  I'll  bet  a  dollar. 
( Catches  sight  of  her  at  table  writing,')  Yes.  She's  there 
copying  the  whole  thing.  Well,  this  is  a  slap  on  the  wrist  ! 
There's  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  I  must  feign  complete 
ignorance,  and  endeavor  to  get  my  copy  away  to  town,  and 
prevent  the  dispatching  of  hers.     I'll  make  a  bluff  at  it. 

• 

{Enters  from  house.     She  rises,  and  comes  towards  hifn 
with  a  smile.) 

Lou.     Ah-h-h  !     There  you  are,  landlord.     By  the  way, — 

have  you  a  Mr. {looks  at  envelope)  Mr.  Fairchild  staying 

here? 

Tom  {aside).     Well,  of  all  the  nervy {To  her,)    Yep. 

He's  the  feller  wot  went  up  to  old  Van's. 

Lou.  Indeed.  Well,  here  is  a  letter  for  him  which  was 
handed  me  by  a  man  I  met  down  the  road.  He  said  he  be- 
longed here,  and  on  learning  that  I  was  returning  to  the  house, 
entrusted  me  with  the  delivery  of  the  letter  while  he  went  to 
the  station  for  the  rest  of  my  traps.     Wasn't  he  kind  ? 

{Laughs  slyly,  and  enters  the  house,  remaining  to  listen  at 
the  window,  unseen  by  him,) 

Tom  {holding  letter  in  his  hand,  and  gazing  blankly  after 
her).  Well,  wouldn't  that  agitate  your  risibles?  I'm  some- 
thing of  a  prevaricator  myself,  but — I  throw  up  my  hands  I 
{^e  laughs  softly,)  Well,  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to. 
get  to  the  telegraph  office  at  the  station  as  quickly  as  possible, 
before  she  finds  out  I'm  not  the  landlord,  for  if  he  should  re- 
turn now,  the  game  is  up.  Yes,  that's  it.  I'll  run  to  the 
station,  and  wire  the  whole  story  to  New  Yoilc,  and  then, — it's 
good-bye  to  *'Miss  Jones,  Journalist."  \Exit,  l.  u.  e. 

Lou.  {coming  out  of  house  ;  looking  after  him).  In — deed  ? 
Well,  not  while  Miss  Jones  knows  it !  What  can  I  do  tc 
circumvent  this  last  plan  of  his  ?  I  must  not  fail,  after  having 
beaten  him  with  his  own  weapon  !  How  can  I  possibly  pre- 
vent his  sending  that  wire?  {Sees  telegraph  wire.)  Ah!  I 
have  it !  That's  the  only  wire  running  over  the  mountain,  and 
if  I  can  cut  that,  all  communication  will  be  stopped.  {Gets 
hatchet  from  wood  pile,  and  climbs  up  to  cut  the  wire.)  It's  a 
risky  thing  to  do.  I'm  running  up  against  the  Western  Union, 
but  the  New  York  '*  Morning  Blower  "  must  get  its  special,  and 
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the  "  Gas  Bag  "  must  be  punctured.  So  '. 
wire,  which  falls  to  the  ground.')  Nov 
Landlord  &  Co.,  we'll  see  who  wins.  1 
to  get  my  letter  aboard  the  fast  freight 
8:io,  I'm  all  right.  But  how  to  do  it? 
or  he'll  suspect.  {Looks  off  v..)  More 
thing  on  two  legs  coming  down  the  moun 
taie  it  for  me.  Here  you,^ — you  !  Come 
munching  an  apple.)     Can  you  go  to  the 

Bo¥  {nods  his  head).     Uh-huh  ! 

Lou.  Well,  here,  take  this  note  to  the 
can,  and  I'll  give  you  a  dollar.  Wait  th< 
comes  in  at  8:io  and  give  it  to  the  cor 
post  it  in  New  Voik.     Do  you  understand 

Boy.     Uh-huh ! 

Lou.  Heavens !  Can't  you  say  -. 
huh  "  ? 

Boy.     Uh-huh ! 

Lou.     Well,  what  can  you  say  ? 

Boy  {grins).     Uh-huh! 

Lou.  Dear  me,  what  a  character ! 
dollar, — now  run.  Run  !  (Boy  grins,  i 
looking  round  at  her.)     Is  that  as  fast  as 

Bov.     Uh-huh  !  [Gr. 

Lou.  Well,  if  that  specimen  of  backv 
only  manage  to  reach  the  station  withe 
something  beside  "Uh-huh"  when  he  gi 
a  raise  of  salary,  and  Tom  is  beaten. 
(Tom  enters  very  crestfallen.)  Why,  wh 
lord  ?     You  look  unhappy. 

Tom  {angrily).  Oh,  landlord  be  ha 
landlord,  and  you  jolly  well  know  it ! 

Lou.  {in  mock  surprise).     What?     N 

Tom.  Oh,  chuck  it,  Lou,  you're  on 
know  it.  Weli,  we're  both  in  the  same  fi 
to  wire  ray  copy,  my  copy  !— recollect,- 
was  down.  {Sees  wire.)  Why,  here's  ll 
amines  the  wire.)  And  it's  been  cut  ! 
of  trouble  for  somebody,  when  they  find  < 

Lou.     I  am  to  blame. 

Tom.     You  ?    You  cut  the  Western  U 

Lou.  {picks  up  hatchet).  Yes.  I  ca 
it  with  my  little  hatchet ! 
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Tom  {aside).  That's  my  wife!  There's  journalism  fiar 
you  !  Hang  it,  I'm  proud  of  her,  even  if  I  am  the  sufferer. 
\To  her.)  See  here,  Louise,  I  was  next  to  you  fix)m  the  very 
start.  Now,  I  got  the  story  from  old  money-bags  up  yonder, 
and  I  ought  to  get  the  credit  for  it.  But  I  won't  be  mean. 
Come  down  to  the  Junction  with  me,  and  we'll  send  the  whole 
thing  to  both  our  chiefs.  It'll  spoil  our  special  edition,  but 
then,  it's  the  only  thing  to  do.  Say  you  will.  {She  shakes 
her  head  with  a  quiet  smile.)  Ah  do.  And  Lou, — aren't  you 
getting  a  little  tired  of  journalism  ?  For  my  j)art,  I'm  very 
lonely,  and  so  tired  of  cooking  my  own  breakfasts.  I've  eaten 
so  many  eggs  of  late,  that  I'm  positively  ashamed  to  look  a  hen 
in  the  face.  Why  not  start  our  honeymoon  over  again,  and 
begin  afresh  ?  Eh, — what  do  you  say  ?  Shall  we  go  to  the 
Junction  together  ? 

Lou.     It  would  be  quite  useless,  Tom. 

Tom.     Useless  ?    Why  ? 

Lou.     Because  my  copy  has  already  gone  ! 

Tom  {train  heard  in  the  distance^  gradualfy  getting  nearer , 
passings  and  dying  away,  through  following  speeches). 
Gone  1 

Lou.  {up  stage).  Yes, — listen !  There's  the  train  that 
carries  my  letter  to  New  York.  The  "Blower"  gets  its 
"  special "  after  all.  (7b  ?um.)  Ah,  but  Tom,  I'm  so  sorry  ! 
I  am  really. 

Tom.  A  lot  of  good  that  does  me.  I  can  see  myself  look- 
ing fcNT  a  new  berth,  after  this  wipe  out, — and  by  my  own  wife, 
too. 

Lou.     Why,  Tom, — ^they'll  never  be  so  cruel ! 

Tom.  Won't  they  though  I  {Catches  sight  of  face  of 
envelope  which  he  has  been  holding  absently,  in  his  hand.) 
Great  Scott !     I'm  saved  !     The  "  Gas  Bag  "  is  "  it "  after  all. 

Lou.     What  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Tom.  See  here,  Louise, — in  your  haste,  you  gave  me  your 
envelope,  keeping  mine.  See, — this  is  addressed,  "To  the 
City  Editor,  *  Morning  Blower,'  New  York,"  while  mine,  ad- 
dressed to  the  "old  man  "  at  the  "  Gas  Bag  "  Office,  is  on  its 
Jiray  to  town.  Hurrah  !  Oh, — I  forgot.  My  success  means 
your  downfall.  Never  mind,  dear,  why  not  chuck  the  news- 
paper work, — it's  a  poor  game  for  a  woman  at  best, — and 
come  back  to  the  little  home,  eh  ? 

Lou.     Well,  Tom,  if  you're  quite  sure  you  want  me  ? 

Tom.     Need  you  ask  ? 
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Lou.     Very  well  then (^Throws  note-book  aver  the 

€liff.^  There  goes  my  note-book  !  All  that  is  left  of  *'  Miss 
Jones,  Journalist"  ! 

Tom.  We  will  breakfast,  and  then  go  down  to  the  Junction 
together,  where  I  will  wire  the  news  of  our  reconciliation  to 
the  **  old  man," — ^which  will  make  another  interesting  item 

"FOR  THE  SPEQAL  EDmoN."     (jBmbroceJ) 
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SCENE. — Untidy  roam;  doors  r.  and  l.  Practuable sash 
window,  c.  Artistes  easel  r.  of  window.  Plaster  casts 
and  unframed  canvasses  on  walls  and  floor.  Bed  half  con- 
cealed by  shabby  screen  up  stage  r.  Large  packing-case  and 
sofa  down  stage,  l.  Small  table,  tray  and  dishes ;  kipper 
on  same ;  down  stage,  r.,  two  common  chairs.  Small  table 
mar  window  with  geranium  plant  on  it.  Stool,  box  of  col' 
ors,  etc.,  in  front  of  easel. 

(As  curtain  rises,  a  shrill  call  of  *^  Afor^d  Alice**  is  heard 
off  L.  Music  starts  on  street  organ — turn — "  There  was 
I  arwaiting  at  the  church.**  Gresham  is  discovered  sit- 
ting in  front  of  easel,  his  head  buried  in  hands.  Voice 
off  repeats,  *^Mor*d  Alice— ye  lazy  little  brai,  where  are 
ye?**  Ores,  takes  up  brushes  and  starts  working. 
Music  changes  to  '*  Yip-i-addy.**) 

Grks.  {angrily  throwing  down  brushes,  going  to  window, 
which  is  open,  and  calling  out).  Damn  you  !  Stop  that  in- 
fernal row.     Stop  it,  or  I'U  call  the  police. 

Voice  (off,  in  shrill  yell).     Mor'd  Alice  I 

(Music  played  louder.) 

Gres.     Damn  the  damned  row  !     A  genius  couldn't  do  a 
stroke  of  work  with  this  going  on. 
Voice  (off).     Mor'd  Alice-e-e-e ! 
Gres.     Oh,  damn  Maud'  Alice ! 
Mor'd  Alice  (entering  l.).     Yessir — did  ye  call,  sir  ? 

(iS^  is  an  unkempt- looking  girl  about  fourteen,  dressed  in 
dirty  cotton  frock  and  apron  several  inches  longer  than 
dress  in  front.  Hair  in  curlpapers^  down-at-heel  shoes, 
cap  askew  on  hectd.  Red  flannel  petticoat  showing  beneath 
dress.  Smudgy  face.  Carries  tin  bucket,  brush  and  dust- 
pan in  hands.) 
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rRES.     Call !     No,  /didn't,  but  every  one  else  in  the  house 

rms  to  be  doing  so.  Why  can't  you  answer  and  have  done 
with  it  ? 

Voice  {off^,     Mor'd  Alice  I 

M.  A.     Comin*,  mam — comin'. 

Gres.  (angrily).  You're  always  saying  *'  coming,"  yet  you 
never  go.  If  that  woman  yells  like  that  again,  I'll  eive  notice. 
I  won't  stand  the  infernal  row  of  this  house  any  longer.     I'll 

give (Organ  off  starts  cake  walk,  '  M.  A.  keeps  time  to 

the  music  with  eccentric  steps.     Her  shoe  flies  off,     Gres. 
watches  her  in  amazement,)     What  the  devil ! 

(Music  stops.     She  stops  suddenly,   dropping  bucket  and 
brushes  with  loud  clatter.) 

M.  A.  I  begs  yer  pardon,  sir.  Can  I  clear  yer  slops? 
(Gres.  shrugs  shoulders  impcUiently  and  sits  before  easel.)  I 
didn't  mean  to  offend  yer,  sir — strite  I  didn't — but  bein'  my 
'arf  day  off  I  gets  sort  of  frisky-like.     Can  I  clear  yer  slops,  sir  ? 

(Picks  up  bucket.) 

Gres.     Yes,  yes,  my  good  girl,  and  be  quick  about  it. 

Voice  (off).     Mor'd  Alice! 

Gres.     Oh,  damn  !     (He  kicks  the  bucket  savagely.) 

M.  A.     You've  dinged  it,  sir. 

Gres.     Dinged  it — I  hope  I've  smashed  it. 

M.  A.  I  shouldn't  mind  the  missus  yellin'  like  that  if  I  was 
you,  sir.  It's  good  fer  'er.  Sort  of  them  deep-breathin*  exer- 
cises.    Have  ye  got  an  nedache,  sir  ? 

Gres.  Yes,  Maud  Alice,  a  headache,  and  a  heartache,  and 
every  kind  of  ache. 

M.  A.     An'  no  wonder,  either.     Why,  ye  ain't  eat  yer  kipper. 

(Picks  up  kipper  from  tray.) 

Gres.     I  don't  want  any  breakfast.     You  can  clear  away. 
M.  A.  (smelling  kipper).     Was  it   a  bit  frisky,  sir?     Ye 
can't  depend  on  them  two  fer  three  hapence  kind. 

(Eats  kipper  by  tearing  it  with  her  teeth.     Takes  teapot ; 
waters  plant  from  same.) 

Gres.     Are  there  any  letters  for  me  ? 
M.  A.     No,  sir — ^leastways,  not   as  I  seed.    Shall  I  go  and 
ask  missus,  sir? 
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Gris.     No,  it  doesn't  matter. 

M.  A.  {picking  up  cast  of  foci).  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but 
wouldn't  this  'ere  be  better  fer  a  washpi 

Gr£S.     Put  that  down.     It  won't  wash. 

M.  A.  Won't  wash  1  My !  Fancy  'aving  feet  that  won't 
wash.  (Points  to  nude  cast  of  womarCs  head.)  Don't  she 
wash,  sir  ? 

Ores.    No. 

M.  A.  {slapping  bust).  Dirty  cat  I  Can  I  clear  yer  slops, 
sir? 

Grxs.  My  good  girl,  haven't  I  told  you  to  clear  them,  and 
be  quick  about  it  ? 

Voice  {off).    Mor'd  Alice ! 

M.  A.  Comin',  mam — comin'.  {Goes  lazily  to  bed  and 
commences  to  make  it.  Organ  off  plays  waltz.  She  waltzes 
round  room,  pillow  in  arms.  Stops  hurriedly  as  Gres.  looks 
at  her.)  I  begs  yer  pardon,  sir — I  really  do.  You  see,  I 
alius  gets  like  this  on  me  day  off.     Have  ye  got  the  hump,  sir  P 

Gres.     Have  I  got  the  what  ? 

M.  A.  The  hump — the  bloomin'  pip,  sir — same  as  is  in 
oranges.  You  looks  reg'lar  down-hearted.  Can't  I  do  nothin' 
for  ye,  sir  ? 

Gres.  You're  a  good  girl,  Maud  Alice.  Don't  bother 
about  me.  I'll  be  all  right  presently.  Only,  you  see,  I'm 
beastly  hard  up,  and  I  can't  get  on  with  my  painting — that's 
all.     You  haven't  seen  Miss  Ross  to-day,  have  you? 

M.  A.  Yer  model,  sir?  No,  I  haven't — and  beggin' yer 
pardon,  sir,  I  wish  ye  wouldn't  paint  'er.  She's  a  reg'lar  bad 
lot,  she  is. 

Gres.     She  has  a  face  worth  painting,  though,  Maud  Alice. 

M.  A.  Oh,  her  dial's  all  right  of  a  sort,  but  she's  a  rotter. 
I  wish  I  could  help  ye,  sir — I  feels  that  'appy  ter-day  meself. 

Gres.  Happy  because  it's  your  half  day  off?  Poor  little 
beggar !  I  suppose  you're  going  to  meet  your  sweetheart. 
Who  is  he  ?    The  milkman  ? 

M.  A.     What,  old  milk,  oh  ?    Not  much,  sir. 

Gres.  Who  then?  Not  that  disreputable-looking  cat's- 
meat  man  ? 

M.  A.  Bless  yer  'eart,  sir,  I  ain't  got  no  sweetheart.  I 
don't  want  no  boys  hanging  round  after  me.  I  enjoys  meself 
on  me  'arf  days  o^  without  them.  I  puts  on  me  best  togs,  and 
I  paints  the  town  pink,  I  does.  I'm  going  to  Madame  Too- 
soos  to-day. 
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Gres.    To  where? 

M.  A.  Too-soos — yer  know,  sir,  the  waxworks.  Ain't  ye 
ever  been  there,  sir  ?  Oh,  it's  k>vely ! — ^there's  the  king  and 
queen  and  all  the  big  pots — and — and  ain't  ye  ever  seen  the 
chamber  of  'orrors,  sir  ? 

Gres.     No,  I  can't  say  I  have. 

M.  A.  My,  sir  1  Ye've  missed  a  fair  treat — strite  ye  'ave. 
Why,  I  knows  all  the  murderers  and  poisoners  by  'eart.  There's 
Charlie  Peace  and  Dr.  Crippen — and — oh,  Mr.  Gresham,  sir — 
why  don't  ye  go  yerself  ?  It'll  cure  yer  pip.  (Gres.  shakes 
his  head  and  smiles.  She  hesitates  a  second,  then  lifts  skirt 
and  takes  purse  out  of  flannel  petticoat,  opens,  takes  out  coin, 
spits  on  it,)  I — I  begs  yer  pardon,  sir,  but  would  ye  let  me 
treat  ye? 

Gres.     Treat  me  ? 

M.  A.  To  Madame  Too-soos,  sir.  Ye  said  ye  was  'aid  up. 
Well,  I've  got  a  'arf  crown  'ere  as  I've  bin  saving  up.  If  ye 
walked  a  bit  of  the  way,  ye  could  do  the  bloomin'  lot  in  fer  two 
bob,  catalogue  an'  all. 

Gres.     My  dear  little  girl ! 

M.  A.  Take  it,  sir — ^take  it,  to  please  me.  I  hates  ter  see 
ye  down-hearted. 

Gres.     But  your  half  day,  child 

M.  A.     Oh,  rats — I  can  'ave  that  another  day,  sir. 

Voice  (off),     Mor'd  Alice! 

M.  A.  'Ere  ye  are,  sir — ^take  it.  (Pushes  purse  into  his 
hand ;  makes  as  if  to  exit  quickly.)    Comin',  mam— comin*. 

Ores.     Maud  Alice ! 

M.  A,     Yessir ! 

Gres.     Come  here ! 

(She  comes  to  him  slowly.     He  takes  her  hand  and  puts 
purse  in  it,  closing  fingers  over  it.) 

M.  A.     Then  you  won't  'ave  it,  sir? 

Gres.     No,  I  won't  have  it — God  bless  you,  little  girl. 

(Takes  her  face  between  his  hands  ;  kisses  her  forehead.) 

M.  A.     You're  offended,  sir? 

Gres.  Offended  !  I'm  so  offended  that  I'm  going  to  take 
your  advice.  I'm  going  to  Madame  Tussaud's,  and,  what's 
more,  I'm  going  to  take  you  there. 

M.  A.     What,  sir  I 
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Orbs.  We'll  paint  the  town  pink,  Maud  Alice — as  pink  as 
we  can  for — ^let's  see.  {Takes  money  out  of  focket,)  Seven 
and  fourpence.  We'll  go  to  Madame  Tussaud's — and  we'll  go 
there  in  a  taxi. 

M.  A.  Oh,  Mr.  Gresham,  sir — you  couldn't.  You — go  out 
with  me — a  grand  gentleman  like  you. 

Grxs.     Grand  gentleman  be  hanged  !    Are  you  game,  Maud 


Alice? 

M.  A. 

Grbs. 
the  day. 


Game,  sir?    Oh — I — I 

Suppose  you  imagine  that  I'm  your  sweetheart  for 

You  would  let  him  take  you  out  if  you  had  one» 


wouldn't  you  ? 

M.  A.     Yessir,  but 

Ores.  Then  that's  settled.  I  am  your  sweetheart,  am  I 
not? 

M.  A.  {looking  at  kim^  all  heart  feeling  in  the  look).  Yes, 
sir.     You  are — my — sweetheart. 

{His  back  is  to  her  as  she  speaks.) 

Gres.  Then  run  and  get  your  toggery  on  and  let's  go.  I'm 
having  a  day  off,  too.  I'm  sending  all  the  blue  devils  away, 
Maud  Alice;  I'll  bury  them  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
We're  just  going  to  have  a  happy  day. 

{Organ  off  plays  tune,  ^^  Somewhere.'*) 

M.  A.     Yessir.     Did  ye  say  that  because  of  the  organ,  sir? 

Gres.     The  organ  ? 

M.  A.  Yessir.  Listen.  Whenever  the  organ  plays  that  tune 
I  know  I'm  going  to  have  a  happy  day.  You're  sure  yoti 
really  want  to  go,  sir  ? 

Gres.  Of  course  I  do.  You'll  point  them  all  out  to  me, 
won't  you  ?    Charles  Peace  and 

M.  A.  And  Mrs.  May  brick,  sir — and  the  woman  as  kept 
the  baby  farm — and  I'll  wear  me  new  bat,  sir.  It's  got  seven 
feathers — and  me  green  stockings.  Oh  ! — I'm  that  *appy  I 
could  fair  scream. 

{Bell  rings  off  h.) 

Gres.     There — there  ;  run  and  get  ready. 

M.  A.  {pulling  off  cap  and  apron  kicks  them  aside  on  floor), 
Yessir,  I'll  be  back  in  a  jiffy,  sir.  I  mean,  I'll  not  be  a  min- 
ute, sir.     I'll  come  back  fer  yer  slops. 


8  mor'd  auce 

Voice  (off).     Mor'd  Alice  ! 
M.  A.     Coming  mam — comin'. 

(Takes  up  tray  and  goes  to  exit  L. ;  meets  Eva  Ross,  enter  - 
ing,  A  tall,  showy-looking  girl,  smartly  dressed,  carry- 
ing a  letter,) 

Eva.  Why  can't  you  answer  the  door?  I  had  to  ring 
several  times. 

M.  A.  {imitating  her).  You  don't  say  so.  Some  folks  has 
trouble,  'asn't  they  ? 

Eva.     You  impertinent  brat  I 

M.  A.  Now,  then,  come  orf  it.  None  of  yer  lip,  or  1*11 
sling  the  kipper  in  yer  eye. 

Ores.  Run  along  and  get  ready,  Maud  Alice.  I  shan't 
want  you  to-day,  Eva.     I'm  not  going  to  do  any  work. 

Eva.     Sulky  because  I'm  late,  eh  ? 

Gres.  No,  it's  not  that — but  I've  got  the  blues,  and  am 
taking  a  day  off,  like  ^|aud  Alice. 

Eva.     Like  Maud  Alice  ? 

M.  A.  {making  mock  curtsey).  Yes,  like  Mor'd  Alice. 
That  takes  ye  right  orf,  don't  it? 

{Bursts  out  laughing,  kicks  open  door  and  exits  l.) 

Eva.  I  wonder  you  can  stand  that  dirty  little  brat  about 
you. 

Gres.     Oh,  she's  a  good  little  soul.     You  don't  know  her. 

Eva.     I  don't  want  to. 

Gres.  Her  hard  life  hasn't  degraded  her ;  she  has  a  heart 
of  gold*     What  have  you  got  there  ? 

Eva.  a  letter  for  you.  I  found  it  in  the  hall,  so  I  brought 
it  up.  {Gives  letter.)  Come  out  if  you're  not  going  to  work, 
will  you  ?    It's  a  glorious  day. 

{Goes  to  window,  c. ;  leans  out.) 

Gres.  {reading  letter).     Good  God  ! 

Eva  {coming  down  stage).     What's  wrong  ? 

Gres.  Wrong ! — Good  heavens,  read  that !  {Gives  letter,) 
I — I  can't  believe  it. 

Eva  {reading  aloud).  **  Dear  Sir  : — We  have  much  pleas- 
ure in  informing  you  that  by  the  will  of  your  late  uncle,  Mr. 
James  Gresham,  you,  as  his  sole  legatee,  are  entitled  to  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  pounds  a  year " 
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Grbs.     Six  thousand  a  year ! 

Eva.  **  If  you  will  kindly  call  on  us  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  twelve " 

Grks.     Six  thousand  pounds  a 

Eva.     I  say,  old  boy,  what  luck  ! 

Gr£S.     Six  thousand  — ^ 

Eva.     It  seems  to  have  knocked  you  silly. 

Ores.     Six ^ 

Eva.  Here,  pull  yourself  together,  Frank  I  I  don't  wonder 
jou're  dazed,  though.  It  does  take  one's  breath  away.  Lord  ! 
— what  a  time  you  can  have.     What  will  you  do  ? 

Orbs.  Do  9  Make  up  for  all  the  rotten  years  of  ill-paid 
work — of  semi-starvation.  Do  f  Paint  the  town  pink,  as 
Maud  Alice  says.  Do?  Anything^-everything— eat — drink 
— go  abroad — Rome — ^Paris  — — 

Eva.     Paris ! 

Ores.     Yes,  Paris.     I  say,  would  you  like  to  come  too  ? 

Eva.     Do  you  want  me  to  ? 

Oris.  I  wouldn't  ask  you  if  I  didn't.  There's  a  lot  of 
spending  in  six  thousand  a  year.     Come  and  help  me. 

Eva.     You  really  mean  it  ? 

Grxs.  I  really  mean  it.  I'll  give  you  a  good  time.  We'll 
enjoy  oiu'selves,  Eva — just  you  and  I  together. 

Eva.     You  and  I — ^together  I 

Grbs.    Will  you  come  ? 

Eva.     Yes. 

(^They  imbrace.    M.  A.  enters  quickly,  l.  ;  takes  in  situation,) 

M.  A.     Here  I  am,  sir.     I'm  ready. 

M//  the  life  dies  out  of  her  face.  She  is  dressed  in  cheap, 
showy  finery,  all  the  colors  clashing^  elaborate  feathered 
hat,  etc) 

Gres.  Ready  I  Eh — ^what's  that?  Oh,  it's  you,  Maud 
^lice.  Call  a  taxi,  will  you  ?  There's  a  good  girl.  I'm  leav- 
ing here  at  once.  Tell  Mrs.  Mason  to  make  up  my  bill.  I've 
come  into  a  lot  of  money,  Maud  Alice — wish  me  luck. 
(^Notices  her  clothes,)     Why  !     What  a  swell  you  are  ! 

M.  A.     I  put  them  on — to  go  to  Madame  Toosu-oos,  sir. 

Gres.  God  bless  my  soul — I  forgot !  Why,  of  course. 
Oh,  I'm  sorry,  child.  I'm  afraid  I  won't  be  able  to  go  with 
you  now.     But  look  here — take  this  and  have  a  good  time. 
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further  ceremony  we'll  sit  down  to  a  little  supper,  and  while 
eating  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  the  good  work.  Is  Brother 
Tompkms  well  ? 

(^They  both  sit  at  table.) 

Swag.  Brother  Tompkins  is  in  excellent  health,  I  thank 
you. 

Mr.  M.     And  success  attends  his  efforts  ? 

Swag  (eating  rapidly  and  gesticulating  with  knife  and  for k^. 
Success,  brother  !  Success  ain't  no  name  for  it. 

Mr.  M.     You  are  also  a  power  for  good,  I  am  told. 

Swag.  Some  of  it.  Only  the  other  day  a  jimmy  and  a  dark 
lantern  was  sent  me,  with  a  letter  saying  the  owner  had  no 
further  use  for  'em  after  hearing  me  preach  at  the  mission. 

Mr.  M.     It  is  enough  to  make  a  man  vain. 

Swag.  So  it  is,  but  I  struggle  against  it ;  I  fight  against  it 
hard ;  but  once  lately  I  nearly  felt  uplifted. 

Mr.  M.     And  how  was  that.  Brother  Swag  ? 

Swag.  It  was  two  policemen  that  come  to  the  mission  meet- 
ing. One  I  might  have  stood,  but  two  come  pretty  near  being 
too  much  for  me.  They  sat  under  me  while  I  gave  it  to  'em 
hot  and  strong.  The  feeling  I  had  standing  up  there  and  tell- 
ing policemen  what  they  ought  to  do  I'll  never  forget-^not  if  I 
live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old. 

Mr.  M.  But  why  should  preaching  to  policemen  make  you 
proud  ? 

Swag.  Why,  hasn't  Brother  Tompkins  told  you  about 
me? 

Mr.  M.  {shaking  his  head  slowly).  No — that  is,  he  sort  of 
— ^suggested  that — ^that  you  had  been  a  little  bit  wild  before  you 
joined  the  brotherhood  of  Primitive  Apostles. 

Swag  {laying  down  knife  and  fork).  A — ^little — bit — ^wild  ? 
ha  I  ha  !  ha !     Afesi  little  bit  wild  ? 

Mr.  M.  No  doubt  he  exaggerated  a  little.  Being  such  a 
good  man  himself  no  doubt  things  that  would  seem  very 
wicked  to  him  wouldn't  seem  such  unpardonable  transgressions 
to  us — ^to  me,  I  mean. 

Swag.  A  little  bit  wild  !  Jimmy  Swag  the  converted  bur- 
glar a  little  bit  wild,  well !  well ! 

Mr.  M.  {rising  in  alarm  and  clutching  the  edge  of  table 
with  both  hands).     Converted  what? 

Swag.  Burglar.  Why  I  think  I  know  more  about  the  in- 
side of  prisons  than  almost  anybody  of  my  age  in  the  country. 
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Mr.  M.  {backiftg  off  from  table  and  clasping  his  hands). 
Horrible ! 

Swag.  I've  pretty  near  killed  three  policemen ;  besides  break- 
ing a  gent's  leg,  and  throwing  a  chambermaid  out  of  a  second 
story  window ;  and  then  Brother  Tompkins  goes  and  says  I've 
been  '^  a  little  bit  wild."     I  wonder  what  he  would  have  ? 

Mr.  M.     But  you — ^you've  quite  reformed  now  ? 

Swag.  I  hope  so,  but  it's  an  uncertain  world,  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  boast.     That's  why  I've  come  here. 

Mr.  M.     I — ^I  don't  quite  understand  you,  brother. 

Swag  (rising  and  crossing  to  Mr.  M.).  Well,  you  see  it's 
this  way.  Brother  Tompkins  and  I  was  talking  about  tempta- 
tion and  fall,  and  he  says  to  me,  <<  Brother  Swag,  do  you  feel 
that  you've  been  wholly  redeemed  and  regenerated  ?  Do  you 
believe  you  are  strong  enough  to  face  temptation  without  relaps- 
ing into  sin  ?  "  *'  Tempt  me,'*  I  says  to  him ;  **  put  me  in  the 
way  of  temptation,"  I  says.  ''  Let  me  have  a  good  old  up  and 
down  tussle  with  Satan  and  see  who  wins."  "I'll  test  you, 
brother,"  says  he,  patting  me  on  the  shoulder.  (^Fats  Mr.  M. 
on  shoulder,)  "I'll  send  you  on  a  week's  mission  down  to 
Cloverport,  and  you  shall  stay  with  Brother  McArdle,  who  keeps 
a  jewelry  store — a  shop  full  of  glittering  vanities  in  gold  and 
silver." 

Mr.  M.     Glittering  vanities  ? 

Swag.  That's  what  he  said — ^glittering  vanities.  Jewelry 
was  always  my  weakness ;  if  I  can  stand  that  I  can  stand  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  M.  But  suppose  the — ^the  powers  of  darkness  prevail, 
and  you  fall  ? 

Swag  (sadly  shaking  his  head).     We  can  only  do  our  best. 

Mr.  M.  Perhaps,  Brother  Swag,  it  would  not  be  quite  fair 
and  right  to  expose  a  recent  convert  to  such  temptation.  Per- 
haps you  had  better  sleep  at  a  hotel. 

Swag.  What,  sleep  at  a  hotel  after  Brother  Tompkins  has 
gone  and  took  all  this  trouble  ?  I  wouldn't  think  of  doing  such 
a  thing. 

Mr.  M.  Brother  Tompkins  had  no  right  to  expose  you  to 
such  a  trial. 

Swag.  I  wonder  what  he'd  say  if  he  heard  you  ?  To  ask 
me  to  shun  the  fight  like  a  coward ;  to  ask  me  to  go  and  hide 
in  a  hotel  with  everything  locked  up,  and  nothing  to  steal. 

Mr.  M.  I  should  sleep  far  more  comfortably  if  I  knew  you 
were  not  undergoing  this  tremendous  strain*    And  besides,  if 
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you  did  give  way  it  would  be  a  serious  business  for  me  ; 
that's  what  I  want  you  to  look  at.  I  am  afraid  that,  if — ^if  un- 
happily you  did  fall,  I  couldn't  prevent  you. 

Swag.  I'm  sure  you  couldn't.  That's  the  beauty  of  it  ; 
that's  where  the  evil  one's  whispers  get  louder  and  louder. 
Why,  I  could  choke  you  between  my  thumb  and  finger  I 
{Reaches  for  him,  Mr.  M.  draws  back  in  alarm  J)  If  un- 
fortunately our  fallen  nature  should  prove  too  strong  for  me, 
don't  interfere,  whatever  you  do.     I  might  not  be  myself. 

Mr.  M.     Not  even— call  for — the — ^police? 

Swag.  That  would  be  interfering.  And  now  if  you'll 
show  me  my  room  I'll  go  to  bed. 

Mr.  M.  Certainly  3  your  room  is  already  prepared.  This 
way.  Brother  Swag.  {They  cross  to  door^  r.  i  e.)  I  sup- 
pose Brother  Tompkins  felt  pretty  sure  of  you,  else  he 
wouldn't  have  sent  you  here? 

Swag.  Brother  Tompkins  said,  "What  is  a  jewelry  store  ? 
What  is  a  few  gewgaws  when  you  come  to  consider  the  oppor- 
tunity of  such  a  trial,  and  the  good  it  will  do,"  and  the  draw- 
ing card  it  will  be — if  I  do  win — and  testify  to  the  congregation 
to  that  effect.     Why  there's  sermons  enough  in  it  for  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  M.  So  there  is,  so  there  is.  You've  got  a  good  face, 
Brother  Swag ;  there's  honesty  written  in  every  feature. 

Swag.  I  don't  look  enough  like  a  burglar  to  suit  some  of 
'cm. 

Mr.  M.     Some  people  are  hard  to  please,  brother. 

Swag.     That's  what  I  say.      Well,   good-night,   brother. 

{Exit. 

Mr.  M.  Good-night,  Brother  Swag.  May  pleasant  dreams 
attend  you.  {Crosses  to  c.)  Good  heavens,  what  a  position 
to  be  in  1  It's  no  use  of  my  going  to  bed ;  I  shouldn't  be  able 
to  sleep  a  wink.  Dear  me,  my  nerves  are  all  of  a  trembly  1 
(AVx  at  table  and  rings  call- bell.) 

Enter  Mrs.  B.,  door  l. 

Mrs.  B.     Did  you  ring,  sir? 

Mr.  M.  Yes,  Mrs.  Brown.  If  you  will  kindly  remove 
these  supper  things,  and  bring  in  a  little  hot  water  and  sugar 
I'll  be  obliged  to  you. 

Mrs.  B.  {gathering  up  things  on  waiter).  Certainly,  sir. 
Has  Mr.  Swag  gone  to  bed  ? 

Mr.  M.  Yes,  Brother  Swag  has  retired.  By  the  way,  Mrs. 
Brown,  how  does  our  guest  impress  you  ? 
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Mrs.  B.  Well,  to  be  plain,  he  doesn't  look  much  like  a 
preacher  to  me. 

Mr.  M.  He  is  not  a  regular  preacher,  you  know.  He  has 
only  recently  joined  the  brotherhood  of  Primitive  Apostles,  and 
until  his  conversion  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Tompkins,  he  led  a 
very  irregular  life — in  fact  a  most  sinful  life  according  to  his 
own  confession.  But  Brother  Tompkins  wrote  me  that  he  con- 
sidered his  conversion  genuine. 

Mrs.  B.  {starting  off  l.  with  waiter).  I  do  hope  it  is,  sir, 
but  these  new  converts  so  often  turn  out  to  be  backsliders. 
You  can  never  tell  whether  they're  going  to  stick  or  slide, 
until  temptation  crosses  their  path.  \Exit, 

'  Mr.  M.  Temptation !  {Rising,)  That's  just  what  he 
said.  *'  Tempt  me,"  he  says  \  *'  put  me  in  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion." But  if  he  should  fail  to  stand  the  test?.  If  the  spirit 
of  evil  should  overcome  him  what  cpuld  I  do  ?  He  is  a  man  of 
violence,  and  if  thwarted  might  do  some  desperate  deed.  It's 
terrible  to  think  of.  (  Wipes  brow  with  handkerchief  and  sits 
dawn.) 

Reenter  Mrs.  B.  with  hot  water  and  sugar.  ' 

Mrs.  B.     Anything  more,  sir  ? 

Mr.  M.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Brown,  nothing  more,  I  shall  do 
very  well  now. 

Mrs.  B.  {going).     Good-night,  sir. 

Mr.  M.  Good-night,  Mrs.  Brown.  {Exit  Mrs.  B.)  Now 
for  a  glass  of  toddy  to  steady  my  nerves.  (Goes  to  sideboard 
and  gets  bottle ;  returns  to  his  chair  ana  mixes  drink.)  I 
shall  put  in  an  extra  drop  to-night.  This  shock  to  my  nervous 
system  will  quite  justify  it,  I  am  sure.  {Drinks.)  Ah,  this  will 
make  me  feel  better  !  {A  loud  groan  is  heard  off  r.)  What's 
that?  {Starting.  Another  groan  is  heard.)  Dear  me! 
{Voice  off,  "  /  tell  you  I  won't.  They  ain't  mine.'*)  Good 
heavens  !  it's  Brother  Swag  !  {Goes  to  door  r.  and  listens. 
Voice  off  :  <*  Stop  it,  I  tell  you  /  No,  I  won't  go  and  look  at 
*«w.")  Mercy  on  us,  I  believe  the  evil  one  is  tempting  him  ! 
(  Voice  off :  *'  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ;  you  know  diamonds 
is  my  weakness."  A  rattling  of  the  door-knob ,  and  Mr.  M. 
backs  to  c.  in  alarm.)     Heaven  help  me  ! 

Enter  Swag,  fully  dressed. 

Swag.     What,  you  here? 

Mr.  M.     I — I  thought  you  were  ill,  brother. 
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Swag.  Don't  tell  me  none  of  your  lies.  You're  watching 
me — that's  what  you're  doing—spying  on  me.  Tell  the  truth 
now,  wasn't  you  spying  ? 

Mr.  M.  Well,  I  thought — ^that  is — I  was  afraid  you  were 
being  tempted. 

Swag.  So  I  was,  but  that's  my  business.  I  don't  want 
your  assistance ;  I  can  fight  my  own  battle  with  Satan.  Now 
you  go  to  bed.  I'm  going  to  tell  Brother  Tompkins  1  won  this 
fight  single-handed. 

Mr.  M.  So  you  are,  brother,  and  it's  doing  me  good  to  see 
it     It's  a  lesson  to  me,  a  lesson  to  all  of  us. 

Swag.  I  thought  you  was  asleep.  You  get  back  to  bed 
now ;  the  fight  ain't  half  over  yet.  (Pushes  door  r.  partly 
open  as  if  to  go  in,)    Get  back  to  bed  now,  and  keep  quiet. 

Mr.  M.     Yes,  I  will,  brother. 

Swag.     Well  then  let  me  see  you  go. 

Mr.  M.  Yes,  I — I'm  going,  brother.  (^Goes  up  to  door  in 
flat,  R.  c.)     Good-night,  brother.  \Exit, 

Swag.  Good-night.  No  more  spying,  now.  {Crosses  to 
c.)  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Well,  this  converted  burglar  racket  is 
simply  great.  I've  got  his  job-lots  scared  out  of  his  boots. 
What's  this,  a  bottle  ?  ( Takes  up  bottle  and  smells. )  Spirits  ! 
Just  what  I  need  after  such  an  exhaustive  tussle  with  the  devil. 
(Pours  out  glassful  and  drinks.)  My  what  a  sensation  I'll 
create  when  I  get  back  to  Harlem,  and  give  in  my  testimony 
before  the  assembled  brotherhood.  How  I  was  tempted  by 
Satan,  and  how  after  an  awful  struggle  lasting  nearly  all  night, 
I  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  hoof  and  horns.  Ha !  Ha !  There 
won't  be  anything  too  good  for  Brother  James  Swag — ^he 
will  live  in  clover.  And  the  sisters  !  Bless  their  dear  hearts, 
they'll  just  fall  on  his  neck  and  weep  for  joy.  I'll  just  drink 
their  health.  (Drinks,)  Now  I'll  get  out  of  sight  till  Brother 
Mac  comes  back,  which  won't  be  long,  I'm  thinking.  He's 
too  scared  to  ever  go  to  bed  this  night.  [Exit  door  r. 

Enter  Mr.  M.,  cautiously,  door  in  fiat, 

Mr.  M.  All  is  quiet.  I  trust  he  has  gone  to  sleep.  (Goes 
to  door  R.  and  listens,)  I  hear  nothing.  I  hope  the  spirits  of 
evil  will  not  again  disturb  his  slumbo^.  But  I  am  fearful — 
very  fearful.  (Crosses  to  table  c,  and  pours  out  drink,)  I 
am  sure  the  occasion  will  justify  my  taking  a  little  more  of  this 
excellent  stimulant.  (Drinks,  Swag  opens  door  and  looks 
out  for  an  instant,  then  closes  door.)     He  says  he  has  come  to 
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Stay  a  week !  No,  no,  not  here — some  other  arrangement  must 
be  made — I  never  could  stand  the  strain  of  another  night  like 
this.  But  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  him  ?  That's  the  question  ! 
(^Groan  heard  off  R.)  He's  at  it  again  I  {J^oice  off :  "/ 
dofCt  want  to  do  it,  Whafs  the  good  of  only  looking  at  'em  f 
Jf  I  look  at  'em  I'm  gone.")  Merciful  heavens  !  What  shall 
I  do  if  the  devil  proves  too  strong  for  him  this  time  ?  Self- 
preservation,  they  say,  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  If  it  comes 
to  the  worst  I'll  defend  myself.  But  I  have  no  weapon.  Ah, 
the  poker  !     (^Goes  to  fire  and  gets  poker.     Crosses  to  c.) 

Enter  Swag. 

Swag.     What,  you  here  again  ?    After  all  I  told  you  !     No 

noise— one  cry  and  I'll What  was  you  going  to  do  with 

that  poker? 

Mr.  M.  {backing  up  stage).  I — I Burglars—down- 
stairs! 

Swag.     What  ? 

Mr.  M.  I  heard  them  in  the  store,  that's  why  I  took  up 
the  poker.  Sh!  (JUstening  at  door  in  flat,)  Can't  you  hear 
them? 

Swag  (advancing  a  step  and  listening),  I — I — ^hear  a 
noise. 

Mr.  M.  I  heard  them  talking  a  moment  ago.  Let's  go 
down  and  call  the  police ! 

Swag  (agit€Ued).  No !  no !  don't  go  down,  call  'em  from 
the  window.  Burglars  is  ugly  customers  when  they're  dis- 
turbed.    They  might  have  pistols  or  something. 

Mr.  M.  (Ustening  intently).     Here  they  come ! 

Swag.     Good  Lord  !         \Rapid  exit^  slams  door  after  him. 

Mr.  M.  {comes  to  c).  He's  gone !  My  little  ruse  worked 
beautifully.  He's  frightened — he'll  not  come  out  again  to- 
night. Oh,  beautiful!  beautiful!  (Voice  off:  ^^ Police t 
Police  I")  Good  heavens  !  He's  calling  the  police  from  the 
window.  The  whole  neighborhood  will  be  aroused !  The 
police  will  come — ^how  shall  I  explain  it?  (Voice  off :  **  Po- 
lice J    PoUcet") 

jEnter  Mrs.  B.,  l.,  in  dressing-gown,  carrying  lighted  candle, 

Mrs.  B.  Mercy  on  us  I  What  is  it,  Mr.  McArdle?  Who 
is  calling  police  ? 

Mr.  M.     It's  Brother  Swag.     He  thought  he — that  is — ^he 
he  thought — he  heard  burglars ! 
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Mrs.  B.  Burglars  in  the  house  ?  (Screams.)  Oh^  we  shall 
all  be  murdered  !  Save  me,  Mr.  McArdle  1  (Rushes  to  Mr.. 
M.  and  seizes  htm.) 

Mr.  M.  Be  calm,  Mrs.  Brown;  there  is  no  danger.  It's 
all  a  mistake. 

(Loud  rapping  at  back.     Voice  :  "  Open  the  door  here.^*) 

Mrs.  B.  (screams).     They're  coming  1 

Mr.  M.  Be  quiet,  it's  only  the  police.  I  must  let  them  in. 
(Hastens  to  door,  back,  and  ushers  in  a.  Policeman.  Both 
stand  c.     Mrs.  B.  stands  l.  c.) 

Policeman.     What's  the  trouble  here  ? 

Mrs.  B.  The  house  is  full  of  burglars,  and  they  tried  to 
murder  us  all.     Oh,  dear  me ! 

Policeman.     Where  are  they?     {Flourishes  club.) 

Mr.  M.  Compose  yourself,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  let  me  explain 
to  the  officer.  (To  Policeman).  You  see  I — I  heard  a  noise — 
that  is,  I  thought  I  heard  a — or  rather  I — er 

Policeman.  Speak  out,  man !  You  thought  you  heard 
what? 

(Swag  opens  door  r.  and  looks  out  unseen.) 

Mrs.  B.     Burglars  I     Oh,  why  don't  you  catch  them  ? 

Policeman  (seeing  Swag  looking  out  at  door).     There's  one 
of  'em  now  1     (Rushes  to  door,  seizes  Swag  by  collar ,  and 
pulls  him  into  room,)     Come  along  now — no  monkey  business  ! 
(Flourishes  club  as  Swag  pulls  back.) 

Swag.  Let  me  go — it's  all  a  mistake.  Tell  him  it's  a  mis- 
take, brother. 

Mr.  M.  Yes,  it's  all  a  mistake,  officer,  he's  a  friend  of 
mine. 

Policeman.     Friend  of  yours,  is  he  ? 

Mr.  M.  (nodding).  Yes,  that's  Mr.  James  Swag,  the  con- 
verted burglar. 

Policeman.     Con ver— converted  burglar  ?     Here ! 

Mr.  M.     He's  a  preacher  now. 

Policeman.  Preacher  ?  Tommyrot !  Why,  it's  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face.  He  had  confederates  on  the  outside ; 
it  was  his  part  to  go  down  and  let  'em  in.  It's  the  old  game ; 
you  can't  fool  the  police. 

Swag.     I  hope  you'll  be  forgiven  for  them  words. 

Policeman.  Come  along  with  me  now.  (Fulling  Swag  ia 
door  at  back,) 
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Swag.     Oh,  Brother  McArdle,  don't  let  him  take  me ! 
Mr.  M.  {going  up).     Really,   officer,    you — you  mistake. 
Let  me  explain — just  a  moment  now. 

FoucEMAN.  You'll  have  to  do  your  explaining  in  the  police 
court  in  the  morning.  It's  my  duty  to  arrest  and  lock  up  all 
suspicious  and  dangerous  characters. 

Swag.  O  1  Mr.  McArdle,  if  you'll  only  get  me  out  of  this 
mess  I'll  confess  all. 

Mr.  M.     Confess !     Confess  what,  sir  ? 

Swag.  Why,  it's  all  a  lie.  1  ain't  no — no  converted  bur- 
glar. 

Policeman,  'there!  What  did  I  tell  you?  You  can't 
fool  the  police. 

Mr.  M.     What !     You  never  have  been  a  burglar  ? 

Swag.     No,  the  burglar  story  is  all  a  fake. 

Mr.  M.  {clasping  his  hands  and  looking  front).  What  base 
deception!  {To  Swag,  severely.)  And  what  of  those  three 
policemen  you  said  you  nearly  killed  ? 

Swag.     Never  seen  'em;  I  wouldn't  kill  a  fly. 

Mr.  M.     And  you  never  broke  a  gentleman's  leg  ? 

Swag.     Never  1     So  help  me.  * 

Mr.  M.     Nor  threw  a  chambermaid  out  of  the  window  ? 

Swag.     All  lies,  brother. 

Mr.  M.     Don't  call  me  brother.     {Clasps  hands  and  looks 
front.)     O  !     How  the  brotherhood  have  been  imposed  upon  ! 
(  To  Swag.)     And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  also  that  you  have 
never  been  in  the  penitentiary  ? 

Swag.  So  help  me,  the  only  time  I  ever  done  was  thirty 
days  in  the  workhouse,  for  swipin'  a  ham  in  front  of  a  meat 
shop. 

Policeman.  Aha  I  I  kctew  he  was  a  desperate  character 
soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  him.  You  can't  fool  the  police.  Come 
along  now — no  more  funny  business. 

Swag.  I'll  go  with  you  all  right  but  {looking  at  Mr.  M.) 
I'll  have  the  law  on  somebody  for  this  here  business.  Just  let 
me  get  my  hat  and  I'll  be  ready. 

Policeman.     All  right — ^be  quick  about  it. 

Swag  {coming  down).  It  won't  take  me  a  minute.  {Exit 
door  R.  Policeman  comes  down  R.  c.  A  loud  crash  heard 
offK.) 

Mrs.  B.  (screams),  Mercy  on  us  1  {Rushes  out  door  l. 
Policeman  rushes  out  door  r.) 

Mr.  M.  {comes  down  quickly).     What  now,  I  wonder? 
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SCENE. — Sanctum  of  the  "Tinkertown  Tooter/'  En- 
trance from  left,  A  large,  roller-topped  office  desk 
situated  right  center,  with  waste-bcuket  beside  it.  Desk 
is  littered  with  books  and  papers.  Revolving  chair  at 
desk,  and  one  or  two  other  chairs  and- stools  near  by. 
Other  stage  furnishings  such  as  might  be  found  in 
the  oMce  of  any  country  paper.  Harte  Savage  is  dis- 
covered at  desk,  seen  partially  in  profile.  As  curtain 
rises  he  takes  sealed  envelope  from  the  desk  and 
speaks. 

Harte.  What's  this?  (Opens  envelope  and  unfolds 
contents.)  More  poetry!  Do  the  fools  think  I  am  run- 
ning a  paper  just  to  print  their  drivel?  "Lines  on  My 
Love's  Eyebrow,"  eh?  I  don't  doubt  it;  she  made  'em 
with  india  ink  or  a  burnt  clove,  most  likely.  (Looking  at 
signature.)  "Dante  Virgil  Quillington."  I  thought 
so ;  he's  the  worst  of  the  lot,  and  he  knows  about  as 
much  about  writing  popular  verse  as  a  cow  does  about 
running  a  photograph  gallery.  I'd  put  him  through  a 
course  of  sprouts  if  I  had  him  here,  or  my  name  isn't 
Harte  Savage.  I'll  accept  your  offering,  Mr.  Dante  Vir- 
gil Quillington,  and  file  it  there — for  future  use  in  kin- 
dling the  office  fire.  (Crumples  up  MS.  and  pitches  it  into 
waste-basket.) 

(Enter  Dante  Virgil  Quillington.) 

Dante.  Good  mawning,  sir.  Are  you  the  editaw  of 
the  "Tinkawtown  Tootaw"? 

Harte  (whirling  office  chair).  Yes — when  I'm  not  a 
raving  maniac. 

Dante  (putting  hand  in  breast  pocket).    Well,  Mis- 
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taw  Savage,  I  have  bwought  you  anothaw  oflFewing  of  st 
Muse — 

Harte  (interrupting).  Heaven  knows  I  need  amus- 
ing, after  what  Fve  just  been  through.  What  may  I  ca.ll 
you,  sir? 

Dante.  I  am  Dante  Virgil  Quillington,  of  Squash- 
ville— 

Harte  (throwing  up  hands  in  despair).    Oh  Lord! 

Dante.  No,  not  a  lawd,  but  something  noblaw  still — 
a  poet. 

Harte.     What  in  thunder  to  you  poh  at  ? 

Dante.  You  mistake  my  meaning.  I  am  one  who 
has  stolen  the  Promethean  flame — 

Harte  (interrupting).    Didn't  you  get  arrested? 

Dante.  I  mean  I  am  one  who  wields  the  pen  of 
flame — 

Harte.     Gracious !    Don't  it  burn  your  fingers  ? 

Dante.  No,  no;  I  use  the  poet's  pen,  with  point  of 
living  flaw. 

Harte.  What  in  thunder  do  you  write  on?  As- 
bestos ? 

Dante.  I  object  to  youaw  const wuction,  Mistaw  Sav- 
age. "As  best  as"  is  ungwammatical.  You  should  say 
"as  well  as."  Yes,  Mistaw  Savage,  I  wite  as  well  as  I 
can. 

Harte  (aside).  Then  you'd  better  learn  another 
trade. 

Dante.     What  did  you  wemark,  sir  ? 

Harte.     Never  mind.     What  is  your  business? 

Dante  (producing  MS.).  I  have  some  lines  on  the 
dawg — 

Harte  (interrupting).  Lines  on  a  dog?  What  for? 
Going  to  drown  him? 

Dante.  I  mean  I  have  got  some  lines  about  the 
dawg — 

Harte.     How  did  you  do  it?    Lasso  him? 

Dante.  No,  no ;  not  that.  I  mean  I  have  somes  lines 
witten  on  the  dawg — 

Harte.     Whose  dog  did  you  write  'em  on  ? 
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Dante.  Oh,  it  wasn't  any  pawticulaw  dawg,  you 
know — 

Harte.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  went  to  ^ork  and 
wrote  lines  on  some  dog  just  because  he  wasn't  par- 
ticular ? 

Dante.  You  do  not  undawstand  me  yet.  I  simply 
-wote  some  verses  on  the  dawg,  you  know — 

Harte.  How  did  you  make  him  hold  still?  Hypno- 
tize him? 

Dante.  You  suahly  can  not  think  I  wote  my  wymes 
on  a  live  dawg?    I  didn't. 

Harte.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  killed  the  dog  and 
then  wrote  verses  on  his  dead  body?  You'll  have  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  after 
you  if  you  did. 

Dante.  No,  no,  I  tell  you.  My  verses  are  witten  on 
this  papaw,  (shaking  it  at  him)  but  they  were  wiiten  we- 
garding  the  dawg. 

Harte.  What  the  dickens  were  you  regarding  the 
dog  for?  Couldn't  you  find  anything  better  than  that  to 
regard  while  you  were  writing  poetry? 

Dante.     I  mean  I  took  the  dawg  for  my  subject 

Harte.  How  could  you,  if  you  are  not  a  hypno- 
tist? 

Dante.     Why,  I  was  touched  by  him — 

Harte  (interrupting).  Didn't  you  touch  the  dog 
first  ? 

Dante  (in  desperation).  No,  no,  no.  I  was  simply 
touched  by  the  dawg's  fidelity. 

Harte.  Oh!  Then  he  didn't  touch  you  with  his 
teeth  ? 

Dante  (wildly).  No,  no.  He  simply  impwessed  me 
by  his  fidelity  which  nothing  but  death  could  ovaw- 
come. 

Harte.  Ah !  the  dog  is  dead,  then.  I  suppose  it  is  his 
obituary  you  have  written? 

Dante.     No,  it  isn't,  either.    It  is  a  sort  of  ode — 

Harte  (interrupting).  Then  what  in  heaven's  name 
are  you  here  for?  If  you  owed  the  dog  anything  why 
don't  you  try  and  pay  his  heirs  ? 
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Dante.    I  have;  I  have  pwoduced  a  lay — 

Harte  (interrupting,  in  pretended  (ufonishtnent). 
Produced  a  lay!  Are  you  trying  to  make  me  believe 
you're  an  old  hen  ? 

Dante  (desperately).  No,  no,  no.  That's  not  the 
kind  of  a  woostaw  I  am. 

Harte.  Well,  well !  what  have  you  done,  then  ?  For 
heaven's  sake  explain  yourself. 

Dante*  Why,  I  was  twying  to.  You  see  I  have  been 
forcibly  stwuck  by  canine  fidelity — 

Harte  (interrupting).  I  thought  you  had  been  struck 
by  a  shock  of  nonsense. 

Dante.    What  do  you  mean,  Mistaw  Savage  ? 

Harte.  Never  mind;  go  on  and  explain  your  busi- 
ness. Put'  in  all  the  details  and  see  if  you  can't  make 
yourself  understood. 

Dante.  Vewy  well,  then.  I  have  some  verses  wit- 
ten  on*  the  dawg — not  on  any  pawticulaw  dawg,  you 
know,  but  just  dawgs  in  genewal.  They  are  not  tat- 
tooed in  the  dawg's  hide  or  painted  on  his  skin,  or 
scwatched  into  his  flesh  with  a  bodkin,  a  bwadawl,  a 
cwowbar  or  any  othaw  instwument.  In  one  sense  they 
are  not  on  the  dawg  at  all,  for  they  are  witten  on  this 
piece  of  papaw.  (Holding  it  up.)  They  are  composed 
about  the  dawg  but  witten  on  eight  by  eleven  lettaw  cap. 
Do  you  compwehend  me  so  far  ? 

Harte.  Yes ;  I  think  I'm  wabbling  along  behind  your 
train  of  thought. 

Dante.  Well,  then,  I  want  you  to  take  these  wymes 
(shaking  MS.  at  him  again)  and  give  them  to  a  clamow- 
ing  public — not  by  word  of  mouth,  you  know,  or  by  post- 
ing them  on  twees  and  fences,  or  by  setting  them  to 
music  and  then  singing  them.  I  want  them  pwinted — 
not  with  a  pen  or  a  pencil,  a  piece  of  chalk  or  a  bit  of 
charcoal,  a  paintbwush  or  a  typewiter,  but  with  a  pwint- 
ing-pwess.    Do  you  still  follow  me? 

Harte.  Yes,  sir ;  you  are  quite  lucid  now — ^in  fact  as 
clear  as  ditch-water. 

Dante.  I  do  not  want  it  pwinted  in  next  ycaw's  town 
weports,  on  the  bills  for  old  Smith's  auction,  or  on  the 
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dance-^wdahs  for  the  Fweemason's  ball,  but  in  next 
week's  issue  of  the  "Tinkahtown  Tootah," 

Harte  {sarcastically).     Is  that  all  you  want? 

Dante,  No,  it  isn't  I  do  not  want  it  pwinted  as  an 
obituawy,  a  sewial  stowy,  a  patent  medicine  advawtise- 
ment,  or  the  abstwact  of  a  murdaw  twial — but  as  poetwy. 
Do  your  bwains  soak  up  the  vawious  points  of  my  owa- 
tion? 

Haste,  Yes,  I  believe  you've  made  everything  clear 
at  last  It  only  remains  to  see  what  sort  of  poetry  you 
have  written. 

Dante  {eagerly;  with  satisfaction).  Oh,  that  is  all 
wight  and  wegulaw — it's  iambic  heptametaw. 

Harte.  What  in  thunder  is  that? — something  good 
to  eat? 

Dante.  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  That  means  my  poem 
18  witten  in  seven-foot  lines,  with — 

Harts  {amazed;  interrupting).  Seven-foot  lines! 
Great  Scott !     I  can't  use  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Dante.     Why?    What's  the  twouble? 

Harte.    Trouble !    It's  too  long. 

Dante.  Oh,  no  it  isn't  ■  I  might  have  witten  it  much 
longaw. 

Harte  {swcostically) .  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  you  could 
have  made  lines  a  mile  long  if  you  had  tried ;  but  your 
style  of  verse  don't  suit  the  subject. 

Dante.     Why  not? 

Harte.  Who  ever  heard  of  using  seven-foot  lines 
to  write  about  a  little,  measly,  two-foot  dog? 

Dante.  I'll  break  them  into  two  lines,  of  four  and 
three  feet  altawnately. 

Habte.  No;  four-foot  lines  might  answer  to  de- 
scribe a  dog  with,  but  three-foot  ones — never !  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  three-footed  dog. 

DANTt     Why,  I  can't  see  any  twouble — 

Harte,  But  I  can.  No  three  and  four-foot  lines  for 
me ;  I  couldn't  print  one  stanza  on  a  whole  page  of  the 
"Tooter."  Why,  man,  my  lines  are  only  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  long. 

Dante.    Oh !    I  undawstand  your  ewaw  now.    A  foot 
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in  poetwy  isn't  a  lineaw  foot,  but  two  or  thwee  syllables: 
Just  heaw  me  wead  my  wymes  and  then  you'll  see.  (Sits 
and  unfolds  MS.) 

Harte  (holding  up  warning  hand).  Hold  on!  What 
IS  the  character  of  your  stuff  ? 

Dante.     Oh,  it  is  just  ideally  idyllic.    Just  listen — 

Harte  (interrupting).  No  use.  I  can't  use  anything* 
that  isn't  really  realistic.  It  would  have  to  be  all  writ- 
ten over. 

Dante.  Well,  heaw  me  wead  it,  anyhow.  You  can 
change  it  ovaw  and  poke  in  all  the  wealism  you  want  to 
before  you  pwint  it.     (Prepares  to  read.) 

Harte  (aside).  It's  no  use.  I've  got  to  listen  to  his 
cussed  rot — ^but  if  I  don't  butcher  it  I'll  be  skinned  in 
place  of  Dante  Virgil  Quillington's  dog.  (Throws  Wm- 
self  back  in  chair  with  a  groan.) 

Dante. 

"The  dawg  is  man's  most  faithful  fwiend ; 

Of  wealth  he  is  a  scawner. 
His  fwiendship  lasts  till  life  shall  end 

In  some  lone  churchyawd  cawner." 

Harte  (sitting  up  and  putting  out  hand).  Hold  on! 
Those  last  two  lines  will  never  do.  Mouldy  graves  and 
mildewed  tombstones  don't  go  down  with  the  "Tooter" 
readers.  They  want  cold,  hard  facts,  instead  of  your 
preachments  about  rotten  cofiins  and  crumbling  bones. 
I'm  running  a  real  live  paper,  not  an  undertaker's  shop. 

Dante  (regretfully).  Vewy  well ;  change  the  last  two 
lines  and  adapt  them  to  the  "Tootaw's"  wequiawments— 
if  you  think  you  can  impwove  them. 

Harte.  All  right ;  read  that  stanza  again  and  I'll  fix 
it — (aside) — ^and  don't  you  think  I  won't. 

Dante.    Heaw  goes,  then.     (Reads.) 

"The  dawg  is  man's  most  faithful  fwiend; 
Of  wealth  he  is  a  scawner" — (Stops.) 

Harte  (slowly;  hand  over  eyes  in  study). 

He  has  a  tail  stuck  on  one  end, 
And  legs  on  every  corner* 
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Dante  (starting  to  feet  indignantly).  I  won't  have 
my  poetwy  wuined  by  any  such  foldewol.  Would  you 
spoil  a  beautiful  and  touching  quatwain  in  that  way, 
sir? 

Harte  (sitting  up;  sharply).  Beautiful!  Do  you  call 
the  idea  of  a  scraggly  old  hummock  in  a  lonesome  and 
neglected  graveyard  beautiful?  Ten  to  one  it's  under  a 
t'agged  old  fir  with  the  top  dead,  and  the  grass  around 
it  all  wet  and  mouldy  and  full  of  toads  and  snakes.  Is 
that  your  idea  of  a  beautiful  and  touching  descrip- 
tion? 

Dante  (doubtfully).  No-o — ^but  the  ideaw  of  a  dawg 
with  a  tail  on  one  end  and  a  leg  on  each  cawner  isn't  vewy 
beautiful,  or  poetic  eithaw. 

Harte.     Doesn't  every  dog  have  'em  there  ? 

Dante  (reluctantly).    Ye-es. 

Harte.  Well,  then,  what  are  you  kicking  about? 
My  lines  are  the  truth,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  yours 
are  not.  I  never  saw  many  dogs  loafing  around  a  grave- 
yard wiping  their  eyes  on  a  burdock  leaf  over  their  mas- 
ter's grave. 

Dante.     But — but  your  lines  are  widiculous. 

Harte.  What  if  they  are?  It  is  the  ridiculous  thing 
that  makes  people  laugh — and  what  is  poetry  for,  if  not 
to  be  laughed  at? 

Dante.  But  I — I  don't  like  the  change.  It  seems  like 
murdering  a  helpless  baby,  don't  you  know  ? 

Harte.  Your  baby  will  have  to  be  murdered  before 
it  can  win  immortality  through  the  columns  of  the  '*Tink- 
crtown  Tooter."  Love  songs  and  weeping  willow  poetry 
are  played  out  with  up-to-date  papers ;  only  comic  dog- 
gerel goes.  Whoop  her  up  with  the  next  verse.  (Leans 
back  again  to  listen.) 

Dante.  Well,  pei-haps  so — but  it  don't  seem  wight. 
{Reads.) 

"His  cleaw  bwown  eyes  are  fwee  fwom  guile; 

No  wong  his  wath  awouses. 
His  bark  of  joy,  his  canine  smile. 

Makes  glad  the  gloomiest  houses." 
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^-  Harte.    What  in  thunder  is  a  canine  smile? 

c  Dante.     Did  you  nevaw  see  a  dawg  with  a  smile  on  ? 

I  Harte.    Sure ;  IVe  seen  *em  with  several  on — ^but  they 

^,  were  always  two-legged  dogs. 

S;-  Dante.    Tve  seen  four-legged  ones  turn  up  their  lips 

I  and  show  their  teeth  in  a  gwin  that  would  make  a  hawse 

t"  want  to  laugh,  don't  you  know? 

^  Harte.     So've  I — ^but  they  always  meant  business  with 

that  same  "canine  smile."    Then  you  say  in  the  second 
y^^  line,  "No  wrong  his  wrath  arouses."    Did  you  ever  hap- 

1^'  pen  to  step  on  a  dog's  tail  ? 

>'i  Dante.    Ye-es. 

Harte.  He  didn't  show  any  signs  of  aroused  wrath, 
did  he? 

Dante.  Why — why — ^you  see,  that  is  a  kind  of  poetic 
license. 

Harte.  The  "Tooter"  isn't  issuing  licenses  this  year, 
Mr.  Quillington. 

Dante   {hastily).    I  think  I  can  fix  that  all  wight, 
Mistaw  Savage. 
>'  Harte.    All  right.    Go  ahead  and  fix  it,  then.    {Leans 

hack  and  covers  eyes.) 
Dante  {reading). 

"His  cleaw  bwown  eyes  are  fwee  fwom  guile, 
Until  his  wath  awouses — ^awouses — ^awouses— *' 

{Stops  and  scratches  head,) 
Harte  {sitting  up). 

"Until  his  wrath  arouses" 
To  stick  his  teeth  for  half  a  mile 
In  some  tramp's  tattered  trousers. 

Dante.  No,  no;  not  that  way.  I  should  be  dis- 
gwaced  fowevaw  if  that  kind  of  poetwy  should  be  pwinted 
ovaw  my  signatuaw. 

Harte.  It's  going  to  be  printed  in  just  that  way  if 
the  "Tooter"  gives  it  a  toot  in  the  trump  of  fame.  What's 
tfie  next  verse?  {Leans  back  and  puts  tips  of  thumbs 
and  fingers  together.) 

Dante.     It  is  a  lovely  one,  I  think — {gloomily)    but 
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I   don't  suppose  you  will  like  it     It  runs  like  this: 
(Reads,) 


"His  heart  is  full  of  love  and  twuth 

Which  no  neglect  displeases — 
His  soul  full  of  eternal  youth 

That  mocks  at  Time's  diseases/' 

Harte  (thoughtfully).  That  isn't  so  dreadful  bad — 
only  I  don't  understand  what  it  is  that  mocks  at  Time's 
diseases.    I  can't  quite  get  the  sense  of  it. 

Dante*  I — I  am  afraid  there  isn't  much  there — ^but 
you  know  I  had  to  find  something  to  wyme  with  "dis- 
pleases." Folks  don't  expect  to  find  much  sense  in 
poetwy  nowadays. 

Harte.  That's  so,  but  the  "Tooter"  wants  a  little,  just 
the  same — not  nonsense,  but  plain  "boss  sense." 

Dante  (timidly).  May  be  you  could  change  it  a  little, 
Mistaw  Savage. 

Harte.  Reckon  I'll  have  to.  Seems  to  me  you've  got 
in  too  much  about  the  dogf  s  heart  and  soul  and  nothing 
at  all  about  his  body.  Read  it  again,  slowly,  and  I'll  put 
a  new  tail  on  your  old  dog  that'll  make  a  wooden  Ingin 
grin.    Fire  away.    (Leans  back  and  covers  eyes.) 

Dante  (reading). 

"His  heart  is  full  of  love  and  truth 
Which  no  neglect  displeases — "     (Stops.) 

Harte  (sitting  up). 

His  coat  is  crammed  from  early  youth 
With  dirt,  and  mange,  and  fieases. 

Dante  (starting).  No,  no ;  that  won't  do  at  all.  That 
isn't  poetwy ;  it's  vulgaw,  evewyday  pwose. 

Harte.     Aren't  dogs  always  covered  with  those  things  ? 

Dante.  Wh — ^why — ^ye-es — the  common,  everyday 
dawgs  are,  but  it  was  a  higher  gwade  of  dwag  I  was 
witing  about 

Harte.  It  is  the  common,  everyday  people  the 
*'Tooter"  caters  to,  so  it  is  the  common,  everyday  dog 
well  have  to  deal  with.    It's  no  use  to  fire  big  guns  over 
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folks'  heads — better  hit  'em   with  a   popsquirt.     We're 
getting:  on  splendidly.    Drive  ahead.     (Leatts  back.) 
Dante  {reading). 

"From  year  to  year,  from  youth  to  age. 

He's  faithful  to  his  master, 
And,  as  Time  turns  life's  daily  page, 

Man's  dumb  friend  dings  the  faster." 

Harte.     What  does  the  dumb  critter  cling  to? 

Dante.     Cling  to  ?    Why — to  his  master,  of  course. 

Harte.  No,  he  doesn't ;  he  clings  to  his  master's  ene- 
mies— the  aforesaid  tramp,  for  instance.  Provided  he  is 
the  dog  you  are  trying  to  describe,  he  wouldn't  grab  hold 
of  his  master  at  all,  would  he? 

I.     I  didn't  mean  tt  in  a  litewal  sense,  but  a 
I  fe  one.     The  dawg  clings  to  his  master  as  one 

I  ;lings  to  anothaw.     I  expected  all   weadaws  to 

undawstand  that. 

Harte.  You  mustn't  expect  them  to  understand  any- 
thing you  don't  tell  'em — nor  that,  either,  unless  it  shows 
right  on  the  face  of  things.  We  must  tinker  that  verse  a 
little.     Start  it  off  again — I  believe  I've  got  it. 

Damte  (reading). 

"From  year  to  year,  from  youth  to  age 
He's  faithful  to  his  master — "     {Stops.) 

Haete  (quickly). 

And  chases  still,  in  daily  rage, 
His  itching  tail  the  faster. 

Dante  (angrily).  You  shall  not  do  it.  You  would 
teaw  the  wings  of  poesy  fwom  Pegasus  himself,  and 
dwarf  him  to  the  size  and  appeawance  of  a  common, 
vulgaw  skunk. 

Harte.  Of  course  I  would;  we  have  to  in  order  to 
succeed.  Everybody  knows  what  a  skunk  is,  but  nine- 
tenths  of  the  "Tooter's"  readers  would  not  rec<^;niie 
Pegasus  if  they  met  him  face  to  face  in  a  gin-mill — or 
notice  his  good  points  even  if  they  did.     Therefore,  wise 
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editors  give  their  subscribers  skunk.    Go  ahead  with  the 
next  verse. 
Dante  (reading). 

''And  when  the  faithful  dawg  at  last 
Earth's  paths  shall  cease  to  travel, 

Yield  due  respect  for  friendship  past-* 
Love  at  which  none  may  cavil." 


Harte 


TE  {scornfully).  Huh!  That  may  be  poetic,  and 
it  may  be  just,  but  it  isn't  what  a  faithful  dog  generally 
gets  or  what  my  constituents  want  in  the  way  of  poetry. 
We'll  set  'er  up  for  'em  this  way : 

**And  when  the  faithful  dog  at  last 
Earth's  paths  shall  cease  to  travel," 

The  critter's  tail  grab  hard  and  fast 
And  chuck  him  under  gravel. 

Dante  (starting  up  in  indignation).  No,  nevaw;  I 
will  not  have  it  so.  I  pwotest.  It  isn't  poetwy  and  it 
isn't  what  a  faithful  fwiend  deserves. 

Hart^.     Isn't  it  what  he  generally  gets? 

Dante.     Too  often,  I'm  afwaid-. 

Harte.  Well,  then,  it's  realism,  and  realism  is  what 
our  readers  want,  in  prose  or  verse — and  we  must  give  it 
to  'em  in  order  to  gather  in  the  shekels. 

Dante.  I  cannot  consent  to  having  my  manuscript 
pwinted  with  any  such  vulgaw  mutilation. 

Harte.  Then  we  can  not  use  it  at  alL  Of  course  it 
isn't  really  poetry,  but  it  is  all  the  kind  of  verse  that  really 
sells.  We  don't  need  poetry  any  way,  and  what  little  we 
do  use  must  be  of  the  sort  our  patrons  like. 

Dante.  Vewy  well.  (Folds  MS.  and  puts  it  in  his 
pocket.)  Good  mawning,  Mistaw  Harte  Savage. 
(Starts  toward  door.) 

Harte.  Hold  on  a  minute,  Mr.  QuilHngton.  (Dante 
turns  at  door).  Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice  before 
you  go.  You  are  seventy-five  years  behind  the  times. 
The  verse  that  is  being  read  to-day  isn't  about  the  purity 
of  love  or  the  beauty  of  the  soul;  it  doesn't  picture  the 
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how  many  bags  I  got  to  dust.  {Louder  and  nearer  Judy.) 
Some  cooks  would  give  notice  at  havin'  trunks  dragged  across 
their  clean  floors  and  stood  on  end  in  their  pantries.  But  I 
know  my  place,  and  even  if  I  have  see  a  body  grow  out  of  pig- 
tails and  get  married,  and  baked  their  cake  with  my  own  hands, 
I  ain't  askin'  them  nor  their  husbands  no  questions. 

Judy  {suddenly  attentive^  No,  no,  that's  right.  Don't 
breathe  it  to  Mr.  Brown.  You  see,  it's  this  way — oh,  there's 
Phil.  Give  me  the  bag.  Quick!  {Puts  it  on  floor  near  i^ 
door.)  Phil,  dear  {as  he  enters  and  puts  his  arm  around  her^, 
I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  be  back  in  time.  Why,  you  had 
your  suit-case  with  you  ! 

Phillip.  Left  it  in  the  hall,  dear.  {Prom  now  on  they  are 
each  aggressively  smiling  and  buoyant  when  observed  by  the 
other  ^  but  with  a  tendency  to  gloom  when  other's  back  is  turned.) 
Are  you  all  ready?  I  couldn't  get  your  ticket,  as  you 
wouldn't  say  where  to? 

Han.  Don't  know  where  ye  are  goin'  1  What'll  I  do  if 
there's  letters?     And  them  trunks 

Judy    "^  Never  mind  the  trunk,  I  told  you.     I'll 

Phil.    [  v^^^^^^^J-   Trunk  !  now  see  here,  Hannah,  we  are 
J  perfectly  capable 

Judy.  Do  let  me  get  a  word  in,  Phillip.  Hannah,  come 
with  me  and  I'll  explain.  [^Exit  Judy. 

Phil.  Not  a  word  about  my  trunk,  Hannah.  You  see, 
Mrs.  Brown  and  I 

Han.  I  seen  Mrs.  Brown  and  you  times  enough,  but  I 
ain't  never  see  you  this  way  before.  It  ain't  for  me  to  behavin' 
opinions  about  goin's  on,  but  if  Miss  Judy's  mother  was  to  ask 
me  about  trunks 

Judy  {reenters).  Hannah  !  There's  some  one  pounding 
at  the  back  door!  {Takes  her  hat  in  hand.)  I'll  call  you 
when  I'm  ready  to  give  you  directions.  {Exit  Han.  Judy 
fans  herself  vigorously.)  I've  packed  in  such  a  hurry  that 
I'm  leaving  this  room  all  in  a  clutter;  but  that's  half  the  fun  of 
going  off  on  a  lark  like  this. 

Phil,  {gaily).  Yes,  isn't  it  jolly  to  throw  care  to  the  dogs 
this  way.  {She  stops  her  fanning  for  an  appreciable  second.) 
You  in  one  direction,  I  in  another,  and  only  Hannah  to  know 
where. 

Judy  {as  he  flings  himself  into  easy  chair).  I'm  so  glad 
you  stuck  to  it.     I  was  afraid  you'd  want  to  give  it  up. 
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(  Goes  behind  his  chair.) 

Phil.  I  should  say  nixie !  It  isn't  every  fellow  gets  the  run 
of  his  tether  like  this.  Some  of  the  boys  would  give  a  thousand 
for  such  a  chance.  (^He  is  so  pleased  with  his  effort  that  he 
does  not  look  around  to  notice  her  dejection.  Continues  with 
broad  tolerance.)    I  dare  say,  we  shall  miss  each  other 

Judy  (with  extreme  sweetness).  But  you'll  try  not  to  let  it 
spoil  your  holiday,  won't  you,  Phil  ?  I'd  hate  to  be  having  a 
royal  tim©  while  you > 

Phil,  {cracking  a  newspaper  open  rather  sharply).  Don't 
you  worry  about  me,  Judith.  I  have  no  desire  to  intrude  on 
your — your — pastimes.     Drop  me  off  your  conscience  entirely. 

Judy  {going  toward  the  suit-case  he  has  placed  to  right  of 
his  table),  I've  already  forgotten  I  have  a  husband.  Now, 
ape  you  sure  you  put  your  balbriggans 

Phil,  {catching  her).  Everything  I  need.  You  mustn't 
look  at  my  suit-case.  You'd  be  shocked  at  the  bachelor  pack- 
ing. How  about  your  trunk  ?  Shall  I  bring  it  out  for  the 
man? 

{Starts  for  door,) 

Jxn>y  {heading  him  off).  No,  no,  it's,  out  of  the  way 
already.  I  thought  I'd  show  you  how  independent  I  could  be, 
and  we  are  getting  off  in  such  a  hurry 

Phil,  {yuith  an  air  of  se^-scurifice).  If  you'd  rather  go  to- 
morrow  

{Goes  to  her  table,) 

JwY  {taking  an  eager  step  toward  hinty  but  becoming  re- 
proachful as  he  turns).  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  be  away  on 
your  anniversary — ^your  first  anniversary 

Phil,  {indignant).     As  if  I  meant  that ! 

Judy.     Didnt  we  agree 

{Meets  him  c) 

Phil.     Not  on  this  especial  week. 

Judy  {crossing,  l.).  Agree  to  separate  for  one  week  out  of 
every  year.  Perhaps  you  can  put  aside  your  joyful  antici- 
pations long  enough  to  recall  that  we  were  married  a  year  ago 
next  Wednesday?  {Becoming  Jocular,)  So,  Phillip  van 
Hazelton  Brown,  our  liberty  must  end  a  week  ixom  to-day. 
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quoting.     I'm  perfectly  willing  to  give  up  to  please  you. 
(Jhilis  out  /uU^ns,)    /should  not  choose  to  for  myself 

Phil,  (hunting  through  bookcase).  No,  I  couldn't  think 
of  it.  {She  rises  to  get  her  gloves.)  I  shall  have  a  high  old 
time.  I  was  only  thinking  of  you.  Where  is  that  book  any- 
way ?  I'd  like  to  read  those  passages  again  and  see  just  how 
she  kept  the — what-is-it  ? 

Judy  {taking  it  from  her  darning  basket).  "  How  I  kept 
the  Jewel  of  Happiness." 

P5hil.  {looking  over  her  shoulder).  We  might  find  we  had 
misunderstood.  Might  be  some  conditions  we  had  not  no- 
ticed; something  to  alter  our  plans.  A  remarkable  book, 
wasn't  it?    The  style  poetical — or  something ? 

Judy  {finds  the  place).  Here  it  is,  the  very  page.  The 
dear  old  lady — {looks  earnestly  at  him)  of  course  she  was  a 
dear  old  lady — and  she  had  lived  with  him  probably  until — you 
know  that  poem,  dear, — **till  the  golden  hair  is  gray."  {He 
puts  his  arm  around  her.)  Listen.  Mrs.  Salisbury  says 
{she  reads  with  great  .effusion)  ^^ kxA  1  learned  that  our 
precious  happiness  was  founded  on  the  rock  of  our  individual 
independence.  Each  felt  free  to  wander  alone  in  the  blooming 
meadows  of  friendship  that  defined  more  clearly  our  path  of 
conjugal  union,  and  to  bring  thence  flowers  of  kindness  and 
affection  to  brighten  our  way.  But,  so  that  no  neglect  of  our 
sunshine,  no  mistaken  narrowness  in  our  feelings  each  for  other, 
should  bar  any  of  the  meadowy  paths  and  thus  destroy  the 

blessed  freedom  that  linked  us  closer  year  by  year "     {In 

matter  of  f cut  tone.)     It's  the  test  of  time,  Phil;  and  they 
must  have  been  near  their  golden  wedding. 

{Enter  Han.,  whereat  /^^  Browns  separate.) 

Han.  It  ain't  any  of  my  business  if  folks  wants  to  give 
banquets,  and  I  ain't  askin'  who's  agoin*  to  eat  'em  :  only — if 
it  ain't  intrudin' — I'd  like  to  know  will  I  have  all  the  straw- 
berries for  lunch,  or  save  some  for  a  short  cake. 

Do    what    you    please,   do  what  you 
please  !     I  must  have 


Phil. 
Judy 


{together).    ^^^^  '^.^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  Hannah.     I  will 

explain    later.     I    {kindly)    meant  to 
leave  something  good  for  you,  Hannah. 

Han.  I  ain't  never  had  no  reflections  cast  on  my  ap- 
petite before,  Mrs.  Brown,  but  if  I  do  eat  ye  out  of  house  and 
home,  I  ain't  that  hankerin'  after  porter-house  steak,  green  peas. 
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Strawberries  and  sich,  that  I  wants  two  orders  of  'em  rigbt 
straight  through  I 

Judy.     Two  orders  I     Surely,  Phillip 

Phil.  Sure  enough,  so  I  did.  You  see  I  was  passing  tbe 
market,  and  I  thought  of  Hannah,  so  I  just  said,  **  Mr.  Lamb, 
send  me  up  some  strawberries  and  a  box  of  steaks,  and  " 
I  say,  I'll  tell  some  of  the  boys  to  come  in  to-night  — 

Judy.  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Hannah,  you  may 
send  back  one  order.  Oh,  but,  dear  (with  a  caress)  you  may 
call  a  cab  for  me  while  I  tell  Hannah.  (He  goes.)  Tell  them 
Union  Station.  Now,  Hannah,  it's  this  way :  Mr.  Brown  and 
I  are  going  to  separate  — 

Han.  (sitting  in  straight  c/iair).  Separate!  After  all 
them  short-cakes?  Many's  the  time  your  ma  said  to  me, 
"  Hannah,  it's  your  short-cakes  that  makes  up  for  my  short- 
comin's  when  Mr.  Wentworth's  tired.  So  I  thought.  Miss  Judy, 
I'd  make  it  easy  for  you — ^but  there  'tis,  deary,  if  short-cakes 
won't  hold  him — and  berry  season  at  the  full — ^nothin'  can. 

Judy  (merrily).  No,  no,  only  for  a  week.  He's  going — 
oh,  somewhere — and  I — it's  a  great  secret,  you  mustn't  let  him 
know — ^but  I'm  going  to  stay  right  here. 

Han.  (unconvinced).    That  cab 

Judy.  I'll  drive  around  till  train  time  — —  (Phil,  enters. ) 
Did  you  get  them,  Phil?  That's  all,  Hannah.  You  will 
have  dinner,  you  understand,  so  that  if  Aimt  Agatha  should 
come 

Phil.  Aunt  Agatha  f  Well,  I  guess  not  I  Say,  Judy,  I 
couldn't  find  my  handkerchiefs. 

Judy.  That's  funny.  They  are  always  in  the  second 
drawer.     (Bustles  out.) 

Phil.  Aunt  Agatha !  Now,  see  here,  Hannah,  you  tele- 
phone her  Aunt  Agatha  that  the  plumbing,  or  the  gas,  or 
something,  has  given  out 

Han.  {rising).  It  ain't  for  me  to  say  anything,  if  folks 
wants  me  to  risk  my  immortal  soul  a  l3rin'  for  'em,  but  I  do  say 
if  I  was  to  be  left  alone  in  this  here  flat,  and  a  robber  was  to 
come  after  your  weddin'  silver 

Phil.  Alone  ?  Oh,  that's  all  right.  Don't  breathe  it  to 
Mrs.  Brown,  but  I  thought  of  that  myself.     Then,  too,  if  Mrs. 

Brown  should  want  anything Besides  (with  self -pity)  I 

don't  feel  very  well — so  (triumphantly)  I'm  going  to  stay  right 
here.  (Han.  throws  apron  over  her  head^  shakes  with 
laughter. )    What's  the  matter  ? 
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Han.  (wails),  I  was  thinkin'  how  cross  I'd  been,  and 
you  not  feelin'  well  1  [Exit^  shaking. 

Phu..  (as  Judy  enters).  We  don't  half  appreciate  Hannah. 
Why,  where  did  you  find  them? 

Judy  (going  to  his  bag).  They  were  right  on  the  top  of 
your  chiff. 

YwL.  You  don't  say  so  I  Here,  I'U  put  them  in.  {Inter- 
cepts her ;  puts  handkerchiefs  on  table.)  Let's  finish  our 
"Jewell."  Where  were  we?  Oh,  yes.  (Stands  c,  reads 
while  she  leans  her  head  against  his  shoulder.)  '*  We  resolved 
that  we  would  yearly  part  from  the  way,  each  in  opposite 
direction ;  and  to  this  day  we  have  always  returned  from  our 
pilgrimages  feeling  that  among  the  men  and  women  we  have 
met  and  cared  for  (they  move  apart)  there  was  never  one  who 
could  quite  take  the  place  of  the  absent  companion.  Our 
hearth  was  livelier,  our  mutual  understanding  more  keen,  for 
some  of  the  experiences" — ^um— peculiar  choice  of  lan- 
guage. 

Judy  (taking  book).  "  The  experiences  to  compare.  He 
having  foimd  in  the  heart  of  no  other  woman  ~^-'*  I  really 
think,  Phil,  it  wasn't  fair — to  the  other  women— to  be  looking 
into  then:  hearts. 

_  ■ 

Phu..  (Judicially  as  he  takes  book).  Yon  mustn't  be  nar- 
row, Judy.  Doubtless  he  made  it  an  object  to  learn  woman's 
ideal — ^what  she  expects  of  a  man. 

Jxn>Y  (temping  sewing-table  nervously).  No  two  women  ex- 
pect the  same  thing.  I'm  sure  a  man  modeled  after  Isabel 
Armour's  notions 

Phil,  (loftily ^  as  he  sits  in  easy  chair).  IS  you  are  going  to 
be  personal 

Judy  (jabbing  needles  in  the  darning-basket  in  the  ever  un- 
satisfied  Jeminine  desire  to  hit  something).  I  do  think  this  ex- 
cursion is  going  to  do  no  good  at  all,  if  you  go  at  it  in  the 
wrong  spirit. 

Phu..  {hope  in  his  eye  and  reluctance  in  his  voice).  If  you 
want  to  give  it  up 

Judy.     Not  for  worlds,  dearest ;  do  go  on. 

Phh..  (leaning  back  luxuriously),  "In  the  heart  of  no 
other  woman  such  comfort  and  sympathy ;  I  having  convinced 
myself  that  the  devotion  of  no  other  man—"  (Sternly.) 
There  are  some  things  I  draw  the  line  at,  Judith  (he  sits  up) 
for  your  own  sake.  It's  all  very  well  for  a  man  to  be  larking 
around,  but  a  girl — a  young  married  woman  especially— can't 


•:  '',<*■■.'/•. ■■',."«Ki;»^ 
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be  too  careful  of  appearances,  and  I  don't  pMropose  to  be  both- 
ered* by  tales  of  my  wife  and  the  devotion  of  — — 

Judy  (with  dangerous  sweetness).  You  are  perfectly  right, 
Phil.  (As  he  rises  she  slips  into  his  chair,)  I  feel  just  as  yon 
do  about  it.  (He  walks  l.  ,  with  a  pacified  grunt, )  Of  course 
I  should  be  very  careful 

Phil.     I  should  say  so. 

Judy.  In  public.  {He  swings  around^  but  she  seems  not 
to  notice,)    Read  on,  dear. 

Phil.     "  The  devotion  of  no  other  man  " — ^humph — "  had 

so  many  qualities  essential  to  the  jewel  of  my  happiness " 

I  don't  care  much  for  her  style ;  too  flowery  and— er — loose.  I 
can't  think  what  we  found  so  inspiring,  can  you  ?  It  strikes 
me  as  decidedly  flat.  (Grows  jovuU  as  she  watches  him,) 
But  then,  it's  a  great  idea  of  hers.  We'll  be  no  end  grateful 
when  you  get  back  a  week  from  to-day. 

Judy,     /get  back? 

Phil.  We,  when  we  get  back.  Merely  a  marital  you  for 
an  editorial  we.  Natursdly,  /  shall  give  up  my  fun  in  time  to 
receive  you  here. 

Judy  (rising).  Don't  make  any  sacrifice  on  my  account. 
I  feel  myself  perfectly  free  from  responsibility.  (Gaily,) 
Hardly  remember  I've  had  a  husband.  Oh,  did  you  put  in 
the  hose  I  darned  yesterday  ? 

Phil.     Everything,  everything. 

Judy.  Not  very  much  everything  in  one  small  suit-case. 
(Happily,)     Your  packing  is  a  give-away. 

Phil.     What?    What?     (Startled,) 

Judy.  You're  never  going  to  dress  for  other  girls  with  the 
contents  of  that. 

Phil,  (taking  the  coat  she  hands  him).  That?  Why, 
didn't  you  see  the  expressman  take  my  trunk  while  you  were 
in  your  neighbor's  this  morning?  You  wouldn't  have  me  at 
anything  less  than  my  best  for  the  Langham  girls — and  their 
cousin. 

Judy  (pausing  with  one  arm  in  the  coat).  The  red-headed 
one? 

Phil,  (grinning  Behind  her  bcuk).  No,  dear,  the  white- 
handed  one. 

Judy  (struggling  between  hurt  and  pride;  pride  wins), 
Isabel  1  Now  you'll  be  off  my  mind  entirely,  dear.  I  shdl 
know  you  are  being  well  taken  care  of  and  I  can  forget  aU 
about  you. 
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Phil,  {^folding  her  in  his  arms).  Yes,  Isabel  is  a  famous 
caretaker,  and  she  knows  my  little  ways  so  well.  She's  just 
about  your  size,  too ;  so  when  I  am  with  her  I  shall  feel  quite 
at  home.  (She  tries  to  escape,)  I  hope  you  won't  be  dull  in 
the  country — it  is  the  country  ? 

Judy  {enthusiastically).  And  such  hills!  and  woods!  a 
river  with  thrilling  gleams  of  trout.     The  men  say 

Phil,  (releasing  her).     The  men  I 

Judy  (busy  with  her  gloves).  Yes,  from  Billy's  club ;  they 
say 

Phil,  (in  an  impartially  affectionate  tone).  Sometimes  I 
think  your  brother  Billy  knocks  about  with  a  rather  swift  set. 

Judy  (with  conviction).  He  certainly  does.  (Phil,  stops 
to  straighten'  his  tie,)  I  have  always  said  so.  I  have  warned 
Billy  that  this  time  I  should  do  my  best  to  reform  at  least  one 
of  them.  You  know  you  can't  do  those  things  by  wholesale. 
The  poor  fellows  live  at  the  club  all  winter,  and  what  they 
need  is  a  woman's  influence.  Up  there  in  the  woods  where 
the  life  is  so  unconventional,  you  can  be  on  such  friendly,  con- 
fidential footing.  You  know  how  it  is — the  trees  and  grasses 
— the  wild  rambles 

Phil,  (with  generous  ardor),  I  hope  you  won't  see  any 
snakes  ! 

Judy  (in  a  little  indignant  shriek).  Phil,  you  horrid  1  (As 
it  dawns  on  her  that  she  has  taken  all  the  joy  out  of  his  trip^ 
she  turns  to  hide  a  smile.)  Oh,  I'll  be  very  careful,  love, 
about  going  around — alone. 

Phil,  (kicking  a  small  rug  out  of  the  way).  It  makes  me 
feel  really  selfish  to  think  of  sitting  on  the  nice  clean  sand  with- 
out any  danger  of  rattlers ;  but  Isabel  always  did  like  the  shore 
better  on  that  account.     I'll  see  if  your  cab  is  here,  Judith. 

[Exit  Phil. 

Judy  (snatching  the  book  from  table).     "  He  having  found 

in  the  heart  of  no  other  woman "     I've  half  a  mind  not  to 

let  him  go  !  (Tears  out  page.)  Hateful  old  thing  !  I  would 
keep  him  if — that  minx,  Isabel !  If  Phil  cared  a  snap  he'd 
never  let  me  go  off  alone.  (Drags  off  her  gloves. )  He  shall 
not  stir  a  step  I  No,  no,  he'd  say  I  kept  him  at  my  apron 
string.     Besides,  when  he  comes  home  and  finds  I've  been 

alone  a  whole  week  and  maybe  had  burglars  or  something 

(Sobs.)  Well,  I  guess  I  can  stand  it  if  he  can.  (Seizes  her 
bag  and  thrusts  in  the  torn  page.)  If  we  gave  it  up  and  then 
quarreled,  I  should  always  feel  it  was  my  fault. 
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It's  waiting.     (^Enters,   reaches  for  ktr 
would  let  me  see  you  off. 
rush  gets  the   bag  first).     It  isn't  heavy. 

But  it  will  take  two  or  three  of  Billy's  friendi 

%d,  one  is  always  enough.  {They  go  out 
to  the  cab?  No,  let's  say  good-bye  here. 
1-bye,  good-bye. 

-.heerily).  Good-bye,  good-bye !  (Enters.') 
le-dash  mischief  maker  ?  (Kicks  the  same 
e's  the  meddling  old  hag?  (Grabs  book.) 
hypocrite  1     You  blooming  excrescence  on 

^-rot !     You — you (Tears    out   leaf 

to  seethe  torn  place.)  "  Other  men's  devo- 
iends,  eh  ?  If  she  hadn't  been  so  ererlast* 
t  getting  off  alone  I'd  follow  her.  (Flings 
hair.)  She's  reached  the  depot.  (Looks  at 
s  taking  the  train  now.  {^eep  defection.) 
on  a  fellow  when  his  wife  can't  stand  him  a 
It  wandering  in  the  wilds  of  these  wtedy 
(Grins.)  But  I  stirred  her  up  a  bit  about 
watch.)    She's  off  I 

'ed,  eyes  east  dozun  ;  does  not  see  Phil.  until 
ioten  her  bag. 

Judy!  (Confused.)    Oh,  why— 

/ovouslv'\  ^  ^^"^'^^  sont  yet 
.joy^tyh^m  (Confused.)    Yon— I 
didn't  catch  my  train. 
tries  to  keep  her  from  seeing  torn  pages). 


.T 


mally).    Thank  you,  as  long  as  I'm  here. 
xair.)     It's  very  warm. 
.     It  U  warm. 

rt  train  doesn't  leave  until  after  yours,  so 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  y^  off. 
I  shall  not  leave  until  you  are  gone.     You 

f  her  eyes  fall  on  the  pages).  You  always  do 
en  you  really  want  it.  (She  steps  quickly  to 
'  the  way,  what  train  do  you  take? 
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Phil,  (consulting  his  watch  as  if  it  were  a  time  table). 
Train  ?    Um — fifteen  minutes  after  yours. 

Judy  {as  the  suit-case  falls  open).  Phillip  van  Hazelton 
Brown  !     You  were  not  going  away  at  all ! 

Phil,  (blustering).  Well,  she  doesn't  say  a  fellow  can't 
stay  home  and  entertain  a  few  bachelor  friends,  does  she?  Of 
coarse  if  you  had  stayed,  I  should  have  left,  but.  (brazenly)  I 
was  just  consulting  the  idiot— oracle — and  she  didn't  make  the 
point  clear,  so  I 

Judy  (radiant,  but  trying  to  play  martyr).  So  that  was 
why  you  lost  your  temper  at  a  nice  old  lady.  (  Caresses  book.) 
Poor  book  !  Of  course  I  shall  not  go  a  step  now.  (Takes  off 
her  coat.)  No,  don't  argue,  Phil.  I  know  my  duty,  and  if 
you  feel  that  home  is  the  place  for  you,  you  shall  never  say  I 
deserted  you.  /should  not  have  been  the  one  to  propose  this, 
but  since  I  know  your  pleasure  I. shall  sacrifice  my  own  plans. 
(Puts  her  hat  on  bookcase,  flings  gloves  into  basket.)  No,  I 
should  not  feel  justified  in  leaving  you  now.  What  ever  comes 
will  not  be  my  fault.     {Straightens  rug.) 

Phil,  (who  has  vainly  endeavored  to  get  in  a  word,  is  per- 
fectly happy  but  a  trifle  sulky  at  bearing  all  the  blame).  You 
need  not  "sacrifice"  yourself  on  my  account.  (Hopefully.) 
Judy !  I  believe  you  want  to  stay !  (Tries  to  put  arm  about 
her.) 

Judy  (airily).  In  this  hot  town?  In  these  stuffy  rooms? 
When  I  might  be  wandering  in  the  cool  woods  with 

Han.  enters. 

Han.  There's  an  eztry  come  and  I  bought  it,  but  there 
ain't  no  one  murdered  at  all.     (Sorrowfully^ 

Judy  (taking  it).  Too  bad,  Hannah.  Oh  1  (As  Han. 
goes.)     Her  name,  Phil  ? 

Phil,  (seizing  the  paper).     Whose? 

Judy  (snatching  up  the  book).  Hers,  our  book.  (Reads.) 
Mrs.  Salisbury. 

Phil,  (reads  headlines).     Mrs.  Salisbury 

Judy.     The  old  lady 

Phil,  (cu  they  almost  tear  the  paper  in  their  excitement). 
"  Old  lady !  "  Listen  to  this :  "  The  brilliant  young  " — young, 
Judy—"  young  author  of  '  How  I  Kept  the  Jewel  of  Happi- 
ness,' who  was  married  in  1901 "     (^ts  in  easy  chair.) 

JunY.     Then  the  golden  head  was  not  gray 
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SCENE,  —  A  street  shounng  corner  cigar  stare  at  l.  Tufo 
chairs  or  bench  a  little  r.  of  c.  Time,  midnight ; 
lights  half  up.  At  rise  Mabouebite  is  discovered  stand- 
ing motionless  as  cigar  store  Indian  at  comer  on  a  box 
about  OTIS  and  one-half  feet  high.  She  ha>s  a  box  of  cigars 
in  one  hand  and  tomahawk  in  the  other.  She  must  stand 
rigid  with  one  foot  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other.  The 
illusion  of  a  wooden  statue  rnust  be  perfect  A  few  see-' 
ondH  after  rise  Hans  eviters  up  b.  and  conies  down, 

Hans.  Ach^  Himmel^  but  dere  iss  a  lonesomeness 
around  here !  Not  even  a  sleeping  policemans  to  vake  up 
und  make  conversations  mit.  (Feels  in  pockets,)  Not  even 
a  cigarette  to  keep  company  mit  meinself.  And  der  cigar- 
ette store  closed  alreatty.  {Sits  on  bench,)  Heigh-ho  !  py 
chimeny,  but  dat  vas  der  best  musical  comedy  I  never  have 
seen  yet.  Der  girl  by  der  end  vas  a  daisy ;  she  had  der 
rest  of  der  bouquet  earning  und  leaving. 

(Falls  asleep.  Curtain  falls  and  goes  up  in  one  second, 
showing  Ughts  fuU  up  and  Hans  asleep.  Clock  off  stage 
strikes  twelve,) 

Mabguebitb  (stretching  her  arms).  Say,  but  I'm  glad 
it's  twelve  o'clock  I 

Hans  (falling  off  bench),     Ach,  Himmel,  vat  iss  das  ? 

Mab.     What's  the  matter  ?    Did  anybody  speak  to  you  ? 

Hans.  Does  mein  ears  und  eyes  deceive  me  yet  —  vat 
dere  vas  in  that  last  cheese  sandvich  dat  vent  to  mein 
head  I  don't  know  alreatty. 

Mab.  Did  I  understand  you  to  mention  a  cheese  sand« 
wich? 
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Hans.  Now  dat  cheese  sandvich  iss  getting  in  its  goot 
vork  all  right. 

Maic     He  needed  a  tobacco  sign,  so  he  used  me. 

Hans.  How  many  hours  do  you  hafe  to  vork  a  day 
yet? 

•  Mar.  Think  of  itl  I  have  to  stand  there  twenty-three 
hours  out  of  every  twenty-four !  It's  worse  than  one-night 
stands  with  a  rehearsal  and  matinee  every  day. 

Haks.     How  much  does  he  pay  you  ? 

Mas.  He  doesn't  pay  me  anything  —  except  attention. 
He  talks  to  me  when  his  wife  isn't  near,  but  of  course  I 
can't  talk  back. 

Haks.  You  can't  talk  backwards !  Ach,  Himmel  !  dot 
iss  awful  very  terrible. 

Mar.     Isn't  it,  though  1  I  can't  even  have  the  last  word ! 

Hans.  I  tells  you,  vhy  don't  you  join  de  unions  and 
strike  mit  less  time  for  more  money  ? 

Mar.     You  don't  understand. 

Hans.  No^  I'm  glad  I  don't ;  if  I  did  I  would  be  crazy, 
too,  yet. 

Mar.     I  am  turned  to  wood  from  one  o'clock  in  the 

« 

morning  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  there  is  only 
one  way  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  cli-odiform  di-odi- 
form. 

Hans.     Yah,  vich  vay  iss  it  ? 

Mar.  I  have  to  hold  a  porous  plaster  on  the  top  of  my 
head  for  ten  minutes ;  that  draws  all  the  drug  out  of  the 
system ;  then  burn  the  plaster  with  a  Chinese  match. 
But  you  see  the  drug  stores  are  closed  when  I  come  to  life. 

Hans.  Promise  me  dat  mein  vife  you  vill  be,  und  I  vill 
bring  you  the  plaster  of  paris  to-morrow  night. 

Mar.     Can  you  support  a  wife  ? 

Hans.     Dat  depends;  how  much  do  you  veigh  alreatty? 

Mar.  No,  no ;  I  mean  do  you  earn  enough  money  to 
keep  me  in  the  manner  my  taste  and  style  demand  ? 

Hans.     Vill  you  promise  me  not  to  play  bridge- whist  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  if  I  can  keep  two  maids  and  a  private  sec- 
retary, as  I  have  been  accustomed  in  the  past. 

Hans.  Wery  veil,  I  vill  took  de  risk  if  you  vill 
promise  to  keep  avay  from  der  compartment  stores  vhen 
dey  hafe  bargain  counters. 
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Mar.  All  right;  PU  piomise  that,  if  you  will  let  mj 
mother  come  and  live  with  us  as  long  as  she  likes. 

Haks.  Say,  honest,  now,  I  draw  der  line  on  der  mamma- 
by-der-laws  I  If  she  lived  with  us  ve  vould  be  sure  to  fight 
all  der  time  yet. 

Mab.     Oh,  I  can  fix  that  all  right  — 

Hans.  Dere  iss  only  one  vay  to  fix  dot  und  dot  iss  to 
fijc  der  mamma-by-der-laws. 

Mab.  No,  I'll  tell  you  what  1*11  do;  I'll  get  you  to  go 
on  the  stage  with  me.  You'll  be  an  actor ;  then  we  can 
quarrel  and  it  won't  make  any  difference. 

Hans.    Eh,  vat  iss  dere  answer  ? 

Mar.  Well,  people  on  the  stage  have  to  make-up  every 
night  you  know. 

Hans.  Iss  dot  so  ?  Say,  vhere  vill  ve  live  vhen  ve  are 
married  by  each  otter —  on  der  Lake  Shore  Drive  or  der 
Auditorium  Hotel  ?     (MeTition  local  district  and  hotel,) 

Mar.     No  ;  let's  rent  a  nice  little  four-room  flat. 

Hans.     Four-room  flat  ?  •   Dot  iss  a  new  one ;  vot  it  iss  ? 

Mar.  It's  a  large  room  divided  into  four  small  com- 
partments. We'll  get  one  with  electric  lights  and  steam 
heat. 

Hans.  Electrie  lighted  und  steam  heated;  ain't  dot 
pretty  oxpeosive  ? 

Mar.     Oh,  no ;  it's  a  great  saving. 

Hans.     Savings,  eh,  vat  did  you  say  der  answer  vas  ? 

Mar.    Oh,  it  saves  matches. 

Hans.  Tell  me,  vhere  vould  ve  got  der  steam  heated 
from? 

Mar.  Oh,  we  would  get  the  steam  heat  from  the  jani- 
tor. 

Hans.     Janitor  ?    Vot  iss  it  ? 

Mar.  Don't  you  know  what  a  janitor  is?  Well,  in 
your  country  he  would  be  the  same  as  a  king,  but  here  he 
is  more  like  a  life  insurance  president. 

Hans.     I  know ;  he  keeps  all  of  your  money. 

Mar.  Well,  most  of  your  money  goes  to  the  landlord, 
but  the  janitor  lets  you  live. 

Hans.     Beal  nice  of  him,  ain't  it  ?     Iss  dot  alius  ? 

Mar.  Well,  to  be  sure  5f  always  having  hot  water,  one 
has  to  get  up  pink  teas  for  the  janitor's  wife. 
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Hanb.     Pink  tea  1     Dot  isa  another  new  one 

Mab.  Oh,  a  pink  tea  ia  a  social  gathering  a 
xepatatioii  of  every  woman  not  present  is  iQurd< 
blood. 

Hams.  Iblldered!  Ach,  Uimmel,  don't  c 
rested  for  all  dose  murders? 

Uak,  No,  of  course  not;  not  an;  more  tb 
arrested. 

Hans.     I  ?  vot  vould  I  get  arrested  for  yet  'i 

Mak.     Yon  murder  the  Knglish  language,  dc 

Hams.     Veil,  maype  I  do ;  but  it's  in  self-de 

Mar.     Yon  never  heard  me  sing,'  did  yon  ? 

Havb.     Of  course  not. 

Mab.     Why  do  you  say  of  course  not  ? 

Hans.     I  thought  you  tolt  me  you  vas  a  cho 

Mas,     Well,  so  I  am. 

Hahs.  I  nefer  saw  a  chorus  vomens  dat 
alreattj. 

Mar.     Now  I'll  just  show  you  that  I  can  sii 

Hans.  You  can't  sing  in  dese  places  yet;  d 
lime-light  to  bathe  yourself  into. 

Mab.  Well,  there's  a  property  moon.  (Mo 
I  guess  that  will  do. 

Hams.  I  took  back  all  I  said  abouid  choi 
Tell  me,  please,  bafe  you  der  key  to  der  cigarel 

Ham.  No,  of  course  not ;  what  do  you  wai 
keyT 

Haits.  Oh,  I  have  smoked  nothing  for  s< 
time —  twenty  minutes  almost. 

Mar.  {offering  cigar  box).     Try  one  of  these. 

Hans    {gingerly).     Vot  kind  of  rope  iss  it  ? 

Mar.  Bopel  Why,  those  are  made  of  p 
tobacco. 

Haks.     Dey  must  be  very  oxpensive,     Vot  i 

Mar.     Ten  cents. 

Hans.  Ten  cents  for  one?  Dat  iss  ten 
den  they  charge  me  for  a  bag  of  cigarettes.     E 
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vill  one  of  dese  ropes  —  oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  —  vill  one 
of  dese  cabbage  leaves  last  ten  times  as  long  as  a  cigarette 
yet  ? 

Mar.  Ko  ;  but  if  you  smoke  these  instead  of  cigarettes 
you  will  last  ten  tiines  as  long. 

Hans.  Iss  eet  possible!  Den  vhen  ve  are  married 
each  one  by  the  other,  I  vill  smoke  dese  ropes  —  oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon — instead  of  joining  der  Life  Insurance  Graft 
Society. 

Mar.     What  do  you  know  about  life  insurance  graft  ? 

Hans.  I  vill  tell  you.  Mein  second  cousin  vas  a  step- 
brother to  der  third  cousin  of  der  youngest  son  of  a  life 
insurance  president. 

Mar.     Well,  what  of  it  ? 

Hans.  Vot  of  it?  Now  ve  both  hafe  to  vork  for  a 
living. 

(Hans  takes  cigar  out  of  box  and  gives  Marguerite  money^ 

Hans.     Coupons,  please. 

Mar.     What  are  you  saving  your  coupons  for  ? 

Hans.  I  am  saving  enough  to  get  a  double-barrelled 
shot  gun. 

Mar.     Now  what  do  you  want  with  a  shot  gun  ? 

Hans.     Mein  mother-by-der-law  is  afraid  — 

Mar  Your  mother-in-law!  Why,  you  didn't  tell  me 
you  were  married !  You're  the  second  married  man  that's 
asked  me  to  marry  him,  but  I  warn  you  that  you  won't  get 
off  as  easy  as  the  first. 

Hans.  Now  vait  a  minute,  vait  a  minute,  don't  got  so 
excited.  Mein  vife  has  left  me  und  gone  to  Sox  City  or 
North  Dakota,  I  don't  know  vhich,  vit  another  man. 

Mar.     Gone  with  a  handsomer  man,  eh  ? 

Hans.  Veil,  he  may  hafe  been  once ;  but  he  wasn't  any 
handsomer  vhen  I  got  through  vit  him. 

Mar.     Why,  what  did  you  do  to  him  ? 

Hans.     Did  to  him,  did  to  him  ?  I  gave  him  just  one  look. 

Mar.     By  the  way — 

Hans.     Oh,  buy  der  beer ;  I'd  much  rather  hafe  it. 

Mar.  Beer  I  why,  I  haven't  drank  anything  but  cham- 
pagne in  all  my  life. 


Hass.  Isa  4ot  so  yet  ?  Ah 
champagne  did  you  make  famous 

Mab.  Oh,  there  was  never  er 
keep  me  going.  Xhe  Johnnies  ui 
per,  you  know.  (Laughing.)  I 
when  they  paid  the  bill  they  got 

Hans.     It  must  be  very  ospen 

Mab.  I  can  squash  the  fat 
Johnny  tliat  ever  waited  at  the 
mobile. 

Hanb.  How  could  you  squa 
does  it  look  like  ? 

Mab.     It  looks  like  an  elephai 

Hans.     Don't  you  think   ve 
champagne  vhen  ve  are  married  < 

Mab.  Oh,  that  will  be  all  ri 
me  now  I  (Tragically.)  The  h 
when  I  must  again  be  turned  tc 
feel  the  tissues  of  my  body  stif 
dread  hour  approaches.  (Goeg  t 
get  not  to  bring  the  porous  plastf 
would  make  the  Indian  maidei 
spoken  glow/y.) 

Hans.  Don't  leaf  me,  Margu 
vill  bring  j-ou  porous  plasters  b; 
only  don't  leaf  me!  Ach,  Him 
token  by  Thich  to  vear  mein  het 
again! 

(She  takes  a  Jlotver /nrm  her  hair 
as  the  clock  off  stage  strikes  o 
and  she  stands  as  at  beginning 

Hans.  Ach,  I  vill  sell  all  va 
jewelry,  and  buy  porous  plaster; 
thing  I  hafe  in  der  vorld  and  bi 
buy  all  der  porous  plasters  in  tl 
market,  and  to-morrow  night  lay 
on  top  of  her  head  I 

Quick  Cob: 
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{Curtain  goes  up  in  one  second^  shounng  stage  as  at  first; 
lights  halfwpy  Haks  asleep  on  bench,  etc,) 

Hans  (waking  up),     I  mean  on  top  of  her  head !     Ach ! 
Oh !  vot  iss !     Himmel  I  I  must  have  been  dreaming ! 

Quick  Curtain. 


HE  lAQsmn  s^  ^s:„r-«^::i::v.*s 

interior.    Flayi  two  boon  and  •  baU 

TB  NOTOHOOS  IK  EBBSimi  £~r  ?»  '»»'  *t»^ 

EligLt  males,  llTe  femaleB. 
Oostmcea, modani;  aoeDery, aU Interiors    Flayiaftall ereniiig. 

TIE  PMnJIiATB  ^^J^^^^^J^^'^'^  8eT«n]iia]es,flTe females. 
A«u«  aMvii#«AAi«   g^j^^yy^  jijy^  Jnterion,  father  elaboraf« ; 

ocetumes,  modern.   Playi  a  fnU  eyening. 

TIE  SCHOOLMBRESS   »w««*»i:i»~AottLHInemale«.ieTen 
«iU4  «9Mivvi4nwA«M»   females.  Costmnes,  modem ;  scenery, 

three  interiors.   Tlays  a  foil  ereoing. 

11E  SECOND  nti  TAIHPBAY  ^-^HiT  "^ 

tnmes,  modem ;  scenery,  three  Interiors.    Flays  a  fall  cTenlng. 

SWHJT  LATENDEK   ^™^y  ^  Three  Acts.    SsTen  males,  four 
ijTTM^s  i^AfUivi/B   jgmij^  Scene,  aslngle  interior ;  oostmnes, 

modem.   Flays  a  fall  cTening. 

TIE  TUBS  ^3<»>^^7  ^  I'^i'o'  •^^'8t>'   SI*  males,  seren  ftoiales. 
Scene,  a  singie  interior;  costumes,  modem.    Flays  a 
full  evening. 

TIE  WEAKEK  SET   ^^'^^"'^  ^  Three  Act&    Elf^t  males,  eight 

'^'^   femaleii    Costomes,  modem ;  scenery,  two 
intertora.    Flays  a  fnll  evening. 

A  WIPE  wmHMJT  A  sBu  2s;:fj^,^^SLS;": 

modem ;  scenes  a  single  interior.    Flays  a  fall  cTsnlng. 
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Cf)e  IS^tlltam  Wnmn  €t}ition 

of  $iapfi( 

l^ce,  15  Centjst  ^ac|) 


iC  TAI1  I IITF  IT  Comedy  in  FiTO  Acts.  Thirteen  males,  foui 
A^  IWti  MAl^  11  females.  Ckwtumes,  piotnresque ;  scenery,  ya- 
ried.    Plays  a  full  erening. 

rAMn  I  F  ^ai>ufc  iB  ^^0  Acts.  Nine  males,  fire  females.  Cos- 
S^ABUltltti   tumes,  modem ;  scenery,  varied.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

INIUIMAV  ^^7  '°  ^^^  Aots.  Thirteen  males,  three  females. 
lAiUyillAA   Scenery  varied ;  costumes,  Greek.  Plays  a  full  evening. 

MAW  ^TIIAVr  Tragedy  In  Five  ActSw  Thirteen  males,  four  fe- 
JUAIM  ^lUABI  males,  and  supemnmerarlesL  Costumes,  of  the 
period ;  scenery,  varied  and  elaborate.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  SSSjr^rJrcX-  SSSi^ 

picturesque ;  scenery  varied.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

DirHpf  fpIT  Play  in  Five  Acts.  Fifteen  males,  two  females.  8cen- 
iMVUlfl^u^V  ery  elaborate ;  costumes  of  the  period.  Plays  a  full 
evening. 

TUP  MVAT  C  Comedy  in  Five  Acts.  Nine  msles,  five  females. 
IUI4  IUTiU4iJ    Scenery  varied;  costnz 


full  evening. 


costumes  of  the  period.    Plcys  a 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQDEI  SS3U?U?  fST.i.'USlS^ 

ried ;  costumes  of  the  period.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

TWELFIH  NHIHT;  OR,  WHAT  TOO  WILL  2^«%^"J£r. 

three  females.     Costumes,  picturesque ;  scenery,  varied.    Plays  a 
full  evening. 
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TflE  AMAZONS    ^^^®  ^  Three  Acts.    Seren  males,  fiye  females. 

GoBtumes,  modem ;  scenery,  not  difficult.    Plays 
a  full  evening. 

HE  cABiMET  hdhsher  ^'~'"'?":^°*^  T»nm.j«.oiBe 

females.  Cofltmnes,  modem  society ; 
scenery,  three  interiors.    Plays  a  full  eyening. 

DANDT  DICE    '^■^''^^  ^  Three  Acts.    Seyan  males,  four  females. 

Costumes,  modem ;  scenery,  tvo  Interiors.    Plays 
two  hours  and  a  hall 

THE  6AT  LORD  OIIEX   <^>i^«<^yiA^ourActs.    Four  males,  ten 

^  females.    Costumes,  modem ;  scenery, 

two  interiors  and  an  exterior.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

HIS  HOUSE  IN  ORDEt    comedy  in  Four  Acts.  Nine  males,  four 

^^         females.    Costumes,  modem ;  scenery, 
three  interiors.    Plays  a  full  erenini^ 

THE  HOBBT  HOBSE    ^™^7  ^  Three  Acts.    Ten  males,  five 

females.  Costumes,  modem;  scenery  easy. 
Plays  two  hours  and  a  hall 

I  Die    Drama  in  Five  Acts.   Seven  males,  seven  females.    Costumes, 
modem ;  scenery,  three  Interiors.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

LADT  BOUNTIFUL    ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^    Eight  males,  seven  fe- 

maies.    Costumes,  modem ;  scenery,  four  in- 
teriors, not  easy.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

I ETTT    ^^'''"^''^  ^  Four  Acts  and  an  Epilogue.    Ten  males,  five  fe- 
males.    Costumes,  modem ;  scenery  complicated.   Plays  a 
full  evening 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Salter  1^.  03a6er  &  Company 
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CARELESS  CUPID. 


Scene.  —  A  plain  interior. 

(  Confused  conversation  at  curtain .    Yeastcake  discovered  knead^ 
ing  dough  in  trough^  talking  with  his  wife.) 

Yeastcake.    And  I  say  she  sha'n't ;  do  you  hear  that  ? 

Mrs.  Yeastcake.  Oh,  you  needn't  yell  the  top  of  the  house 
off.     I  hear  enough,  goodness  knows. 

Yeast.  The  idea  of  that  chump  trying  to  play  the  agreeable  to 
our  dear  Dorothy  —  it's  preposterous. 

Mrs.  Y.  Humph  !  I  guess  he's  as  good  and  stands  as  high  ia 
the  world  as  you  did  when  I  condescended  to  marry  you,  Reuben 
Yeastcake. 

Yeast.  Condescended !  Well,  now,  that's  cooL  You,  the 
daughter  of  old  Snips  the  tailor^  who  didn't  get  a  square  meal  once 
a  week,  condescended  to  marry  me,  and  move  right  into  a  bake- 
shop  where  victuals  are  thicker  than  flies  in  August.  Great  con- 
descension that  was. 

Mrs.  Y.  *  Stop  nmning  down  my  familv,  if  you  know  when  you 
are  well  off.  If  my  father  was  a  poor  tailor,  he  didn't  cheat  folks 
in  measure  as  you  do  in  weight.     So  there ! 

Yeast.  Hush,  hush,  my  dear !  Some  one  will  hear  you,  and  I 
shall  be  ruined. 

Mrs.  Y.  Well,  then,  keep  quiet  yourself,  and  let  my  family 
alone. 

Yeast*  What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  keeping  that  clerk  of 
ours  where  he  belongs? 

Mrs.  Y.  He  is  where  he  belongs,  isn't  he  ?  You  hire  him  to 
stay  here  and  help  you ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  come  into  the  front 
parlor  once  in  a  while,  and  perhaps  speak  to  our  daughter,  what's 
the  harm?    He's  a  nice,  respectable  young  man,  I'm  sure. 

Yea^t.  You  wouldn't  think  so  or  say  so  if  you  didn't  delight  to 
torment  me.  No,  sir ;  no  baker's  clerk  shall  marry  my  daughter, 
for  I'm  determined  she  shall  rise  in  the  world  like  the  rest  of  my 
works. 

Mrs.  Y.     He  will  rise  in  the  world,  I  am  sure  of  that.     You 
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know  he  is  tryi  ^g  to  study  medicine,  and  is  working  his  way  along. 
Oh,  he'll  be  famous  some  day. 

Yeast.     Well,  TU  be  dished  if  he  hasn't  completely  pulled  the 
wool  over  your  eyes.      Medicine !    Pshaw !     He'll  never  know- 
enough  about  medicine  to  doctor  a  sick  cow.     All  the  rising  in  the 
world  you  get  out  of  him  will  be  to  have  him  rise  in  the  morning 
after  Tve  called  him  fifteen  or  twenty  times. 

Mrs.  Y.  Trying  to  be  funny  now,  ain't  you,  smarty?  Plagued 
if  ril  stay  any  longer  talking  to  a  fool !     {Exit  quick,  r.) 

Yeast.  Go  it,  old  cyclone,  you  can't  scare  me.  That  Eli  has 
made  a  fool  of  her,  and  she's  ready  to  let  him  try  and  steal  our 
Dorothy's  affections.  But  they  haven^t  come  it  over  the  old  man 
yet.  Not  much,  if  he  knows  himself.  I've  advertised  for  another 
boy  to  learn  the  business,  and  when  I've  once  eot  him  broke  in,  I'll 
send  Mr.  Eli  where  he  can  hunt  up  somebody  else's  daughter  to 
get  spooney  over.  (^Has  finished  kneading  bread  and  put  it  in 
tins.)  There,  that  job  is  done.  Now  where  is  that  scamp? 
(^Calls.)    Eli,  Eli !     Come  in  here,  and  tend  to  your  business. 

Eli  {enters  r.).     What's  wanting,  sir? 

Yeast.  Why  haven't  you  been  in  here  before,  sir?  What  have 
you  been  doing? 

Eli  {confusedly).     Oh,  nothing.    That  is  —  I  — 

Yeast.  See  here,  I  want  you  to  remember  one  thing,  and  that 
IS,  remember  your  place.  Remember  your  place,  sir,  and  be  very 
careful  that  your  duties  as  my  assistant  don't  lead  you  to  spend  any 
of  your  valuable  time  in  the  front  parlor.     Understand  ? 

Eli  {humbly).     Yes,  sir. 

Yeast.  And  bear  in  mind  that  if  any  one  in  my  employ  so  far 
forgets  his  station  as  to  seek  for  any  intimacy  with  the  family—* 
ahem!  —  and  especially,  sir,  my  daughter,  he  will  be  immediately 
dismissed. 

Eli.  Sir,  I  will  try  and  remember  that  your  peerless  daughter 
is  as  far  above  me  as  the  upper  crust  is  above  the  under. 

Yeast.  Hem  \  A  very  poor  comparison,  sir,  for  in  most  cases 
there  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  softness  between  them. 

Eli.  There  can  be  none  in  this  instance,  sir,  since  our  posi- 
tions at  present  forbid  it.  Had  I  attained  the  lofty  heights  in 
society  at  present  occupied  by  yourself,  I  might  dare  to  have  other 
aspirations.  When  I  have  mastered  the  science  of  drugs,  I  may 
hope  to  make  as  much  out  of  them  as  you  have. 

Yeast.     What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Eli.  Simply  that  to  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  use  of  one 
simple  drug  you  owe  all  your  prosperity. 

Yeast.    And  that  is  — 

Eli.     Alum. 

Yeast.  Young  man,  be  careful  that  you  don't  know  too  much. 
Now  go  and  attend  to  your  duties  in  the  front  shop. 

Eli.  By  the  way,  sir,  there's  a  colored  boy  out  there  who  says 
he  wants  to  see  you. 
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Yeast.  Very  well,  show  him  in  here  at  once.  {Exit  Eli,  r.) 
Probably  an  answer  to  my  advertisement.  {Enter  Cupid,  r., 
hands  in  pockets,)    What  do  you  want  here,  young  man  ? 

CvviD  {yawning),     DonH  want  anyting  jis' now. 

Yeast.    Well,  then,  what  are  you  here  for.? 

Cup.  {yawning  again).    Gib  it  up.     You  tell. 

Yeast.  See  here,  now,  none  of  your  impudence.  Make  known 
your  business  or  git. 

Cup.  Don^  git  riled,  boss.  I  didn^t  know  but  I  might  consent 
ter  go  in  snacks  wif  yo^  here. 

Yeast.    What  do  you  mean  bv  snacks  } 

Cup.    Why,  you  do  de  bossin  ,  and  I  do  de  work,  see  ? 

Yeast.    Clear  out ! 

Cup.  Ef  you  don'  like  dat,  why,  den  yo'  do  de  work  and  Til  do 
de  bossin*. 

Yeast.    What  can  you  do ;  you  can't  work,  can  you  ? 

Cup.  Yessir.  I  kin  eat  an'  I  kin  sleep,  and  de  res'  ob  de  time 
jes'  lay  round.  Say,  boss,  whar's  yo'  lounge?  Tse  gettin'  tired 
standi n'  yere.     {Gapes,) 

Yeast.     You're  a  pretty  specimen  of  activity,  ain't  you? 

Cup.  See  here,  I  ain^t  no  specimen.  I'm  a  straight  out  nigger, 
I  am,  yessir. 

Yeast.  Well,  you  look  like  it.  I  want  a  boy  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness.    Do  you  want  a  job  ? 

Cup.    Say,  boss,  how  much  vo'  pays  ? 

Yeast.  I  board  and  clothe  Beginners,  and  give  them  twenty-five 
dollars  the  first  year. 

Cup.  Look  here,  boss ;  hadn't  yo'  rudder  gib  me  less  pay  an' 
more  ter  eat  ? 

Yeast.     You'll  get  enough  to  eat,  anyway,  sir. 

Cup.  Don'  know  'bout  dat.  I'se  libbed  wid  an  old  woman 
what  tole  me  de  same  ting.  She  used  ter  eat  fus',  den  gib  what 
she  didnH  want  to  der  dog,  and  what  he  leP  de  cats  an'  I  cud  fight  for. 

Yeast.     Do  you  know  anything  about  the  baking  business  ? 

Cup.  Yessir,  I  knows.  De  kinds  ob  victuals  dey  makes  one 
part  fiour,  ten  parts  air. 

Yeast.  None  of  your  lip.  I  mean,  have  you  worked  in  a  bake« 
shop  any  ? 

Cup.    Yes,  boss,  a  little.     {Yawns,) 

Yeast.    And  do  you  knead  bread  ? 

Cup.  Need  bread  ?  Yo'  bet  yo'  life  I  needs  bread  tree  times  a 
day  regular,  and  twice  fur  luncheon. 

Veast.     Psh^w !  fool,  I  mean  can  you  work  it  with  your  hands  ? 

Cup.     Don't  know,  boss.     I'se  alius  done  it  wif  my  mouf. 

Yeast.  What  a  nice  intelligent  boy  you  are !  Say,  what's  your 
name  ? 

Cup.     Cupid. 

Yeast.  Cupid  —  the  god  of  love  !  Well,  you'd  make  a  nice  god 
of  love,  you  would.     Where's  your  bow  and  arrow  ? 
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Cup.    My  which,  boss  ? 

.  Yeast,     why,  your  bow  and  arrow,  to  shoot  people  and  make 
them  love  each  otner.     Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  Cupid*s  darts  ? 

Cup.    No,  sir ;  nebber  heard  nuffin*  'bout  dem  ar  tings  —  what  • 
you  calls  Cupid's  tarts ;  but  Tse  heard  lots  'bout  cream  tarts.     Say, 
got  any  layin'  round  ?     Tse  gittin'  hungry. 

Yeast.     Come  out  in  the  front  shop,  and  I  will  try  and  fill  up 
that  cavity  of  yours ;  that  is,  if  you  want  to  work  a  few  days  on  ' 
trial. 

Cup.  Yes,  boss.  I'll  work  a  few  days  tryin'  yo'  victuals,  if  that's 
what  yo'  want.  Lead  on.  Whar  duty  calls  me,  dar  I  am.  Say, 
better  order  annuder  bakin*  right  away. 

{They  exeunt,  R. ;  enter  Eli,  l.) 

Eli.  What's  old  Yeastcake  up  to  now,  I  wonder?  I  mistrust 
that  he's  plotting  some  mischief  against  my  humble  self,  and  that 
nieger  is  an  accomplice.  But  Eli  don't  get  left,  if  he  knows  him- 
self  I'm  going  to  marry  your  daughter,  old  man,  in  spite  of  you. 
Hem  !  That  is,  if  the  grocer's  boy  round  the  corner  don't  cut  me 
out.  He's  been  trying  to  lately.  I've  got  the  old  lady  so  she 
thinks  I  know  more  than  the  encyclopaedia.  Courage,  then,  Mr. 
Getthere ;  luck  and  fortune  favor  the  brave.  I  yet  may  be  able  to 
say,  Vent,  vidi,  vici — horam,  gorum  ring  tony  torum.  {Shouts 
last  loudly;  skips  round.  Enter,  L.,  Mrs.  Yeastcake;  he  sees 
her,  and  suddenly  smooths  out  his  face,  and  tries  to  look  wise.) 

Mrs.  Y.  Ah,  Mr.  Getthere,  I  heard  you  speaking  in  a  foreign 
language.  I  presume  you  are  learning  the  names  of  some  medi- 
cines. 

Eli.  Yes,  ma'am,  yes.  And  it  will  be  fine  medicine  too,  if  I  can 
get  it. 

Mrs.  Y.     And  why  can't  you  get  it,  pray? 

Eli  (confusedly).  Why,  you  see,  —  that  is,  it  comes  very  ex- 
pensive, and  I  shall  have  to  work  long  in  order  to  get  the  money. 

Mrs.  Y.  Dear  Mr.  Getthere,  do  not  get  discouraged.  Remem- 
ber that  hard  work  accomplishes  wonders.  You  have  my  sym- 
pathy and  support,  I  am  sure.  I  always  feel  interested  in  young 
men  who  are  striving  to  rise  in  the  world. 

Eli  {aside,)  She  ought  to  be,  if  she  knows  how  hard  I'm 
striving  to  be  her  son-in-law.  {Aloud.)  Thank  you,  dear  Mrs. 
Yeastcake ;  your  kind  words  will  ever  be  remembered. 

Mrs.  Y.  I  suppose  it  takes  lots  of  hard  study  to  learn  how  to 
become  a  doctor. 

Eli.  Oh,  yes,  ma'am ;  I  assure  you  it  does.  I^re  sat  up  often 
till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  learning  {aside)  how  to  play 
poker. 

Mrs.  Y.  Then  I  presume  you  understand  now  something  about 
diseases  and  their  names. 

Eli.  Yes,  certainly ;  there's  chicken-pox,  measles,  kleptomania, 
idiosyncrasy,  rhinocerocobanica,  catchemandkillemquick,  and  a 
good  many  others. 
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Mrs.  Y.  Indeed,  what  learned  and  scientific  names  some '  of 
them  have.     What  a  head  you  must  have  to  remember  so  much  ! 

£li.     Madam,  you  flatter  me. 

Mrs.  Y.  And  don't  you  think  that  a  restricted  circulation  is  a 
very  serious  disease  ? 

£li.  I  do.  It  is  a  very  alarming  and  emaciating  disease.  My 
pocket-book  has  often  suffered  with  it. 

Mrs.  Y.     I  sometimes  fear  that  mv  heart  is  affected. 

£li  {senUmentally).    Indeed !     I  Icnow  mine  is. 

Mrs.  Y.  And  knowing  that  you  had  learned  so  much  about 
doctoring,  I  want  your  advice.  If  you  felt  sort  of  nasty  and  disa- 
greeable all  over,  what  should  you  take  ? 

Eli.    Well,  I  should  take  a  bath. 

Mrs.  Y.    And  soak  your  feet? 

Eli.    Yes.     {AsuU.)     And  my  head  too,  if  it  was  soft  as  yours. 

{Enter  Cupid,  r.) 

Cup.  {mouth  full  of  cracker).    Boss  wants  yer  in  de  front  shop. 

Mrs-  Y.     Sakes  alive !     What  on  earth's  that? 

Eli.     That,  madam,  is  our  new  assistant,  I  believe. 

Mrs.  Y.     What  are  you  in  here  for,  you  good-for-nothing  nigger  ? 

Cup.  Kase  de  boss  tole  me  ter  come  in  an  see  whedder  yo's 
done  got  troo  buzzin'  his  clerk.  Dat*s  wot  he  said.  (Mrs.  Yeast- 
CAKE  jumps  up.) 

Mrs.  Y.  Land  alive!  Til  see  whether  he's  going  to  hire  a  black 
ni^;er  to  sass  me  !     {Exit  in  rage,  R.) 

Eli.     So  you  are  going  to  learn  the  trade,  are  you? 

Cup.    a  —  which?    {Hands  deep  in  pockets.) 

Eli.     I  say,  you  are  going  to  learn  the  baking  profession. 

Cup.  Nop.  I  ain't  gwine  ter  learn  nufiin,  youse  gwine  ter  learn 
me. 

Eli.    Who  is? 

Cup.    Why^<7«  is ;  dat's  what's  de  boss  said. 

Eli.  All  right.  {Aside.)  I'll  have  some  fun  with  this  fellow. 
i^Aloud.)     Say,  what's  your  name? 

Cup.     My  name's  Cupid.     De  boss  said  I  was  de  god  of  love. 

Eli.  Well,  you  are  a  lovely  child,  and  no  mistake.  Now, 
Cupid,  I'm  going  to  teach  you  how  to  cook.  Perhaps  you'll  get  a 
job  at  Delmonico's  after  I  get  through  with  you. 

Cup.    All  right,  boss ;  Ise  your  huckleberry. 

£u.  Let's  see.  I  guess  we  will  make  some  jumbles  to  com- 
mence with.     How'U  that  do? 

Cup.     Fus'  rate.     I  kin  jumble  dem  fur  yo'. 

Eli.  You  see  that  mixing-trough  over  there?  Now  roll  up 
your  sleeves  and  stand  by  it,  and  I'll  read  off  the  recipe  to  you. 

Cup.  {stands  by  trough).    Let  de  band  play,  SmifF. 

Eli.  Take  one  quart  of  flour,  one  cup  of  sugar,  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda ;  a  piece  of  butter  as  big  as  you  need,  and  a  pint  of  milk. 
Now,  what  did  I  say? 
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Cur.  Pint  of  butter,  teaspoonful  of  milk,  a  quart  of  soda,  and  all 
de  flour  yo*  wants. 

Eli.  By  gracious  !  I  guess  you  would  have  jumbles.  Now  do 
what  I  tell  you.  Take  a  measure  of  flour  out  of  the  barrel  there, 
and  put  it  in  the  mixer.  Now  put  in  that  milk.  {Hands  him, 
dishes ;  Cupid  obeys,)     Now  put  in  this  butter. 

Cup.  {smelling  of  it) .  Golly,  boss,  dis  nigger  wouldn^t  like  ter 
hab  dat  butter  hit  him. 

Eli,    Why? 

Cup.     Kase  it^s  strong  enough  ter  strike  frum  de  shoulder. 

Eli.    Never  mind ;  that^s  the  kind  the  bakers  use. 

Cup.    All  right.     Here  she  goes.     {Puis  it  in.) 

Eli  {gives  him  bowl  and  egg).  Now,  break  that  egg.  (Cupid 
squeezes  egg  in  hands ;  this  egg  should  be  hard-boiled,)  What  in 
time  are  you  about? 

Cup.    Golly  !    Yo'  said  break  it,  an'  Ise  done  it. 

Eli  {breaks  egg — a  substituted  raw  one  —  himself  into  bowl). 
Now  beat  it. 

Cup.    Which  ? 

Eli.    Beat  il,  I  tell  you. 

Cup.     Sav,  boss,  whar's  yo'  club  ? 

Eli.    What  do  you  want  of  a  club  ? 

Cup.     How  yo's  'specs  Ise  gwine  ter  beat  it  widout  no  club? 

Eli.  Pshaw!  I  mean  stir  it  round.  Here,  take  this.  {Gives 
htm  spoon,  Eli  comes  dawn^  snickers  and  chuckles;  Cupid  beats 
egg.  Aside.)  He'll  find  that  egg  rather  ancient,  Tm  thinking. 
{Aloud,)  There,  that  will  do.  Now  you  must  taste  it  to  see  if  it 
is  the  right  flavor. 

Cup.  {tastes  egg  with  spoon;  makes  up  face,  gags  and  spits^ 
comes  dawn  to  Eu).     Say,  boss,  you  busy  now? 

Ell     No  ;  why  i 

Cup.  {handing him  bowl).  Jes'  take  dat  ting  out-doors  an'  air  it, 
will  you  f 

Eli.     Why,  ain't  it  good? 

Cup.  Yas,  sah ;  ef  you  wants  ter  start  a  phosphate  foctory,  it's 
jes'  de  ting. 

Eli.  Never  mind  the  egg,  then ;  we  can't  waste  any  more. 
Now  stick  in  your  hands  and  go  for  it.  (Cupid  kneads  mixture ; 
gits  hands  all  dough ;  acts  as  though  he  did  not  know  what  to  cb.) 

Eli.    Well,  nigger,  what's  the  matter  now? 

Cup.  Say,  I  ain't  proud,  but  I'm  awful  stuck  up.  {Holds  up  his 
hands.) 

Eli.     Can't  you  get  it  off  your  hands?     (Cupid  tries  to,) 

Cup.     No,  boss ;  it's  done  bound  ter  stay. 

Eli.     What  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  do? 

Cup.  Don'  know,  boss;  don'  know.  O  Lawd,  Ise  a  ruined 
nigger ! 

Eli.  Say,  if  Til  tell  you  how  to  get  that  dough  off  of  your 
hands,  will  you  be  my  friend  for  life  ? 
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Cup.    'Deed,  boss,  I  will. 

Eli.  And  if  you  see  any  courting  going  on  here,  you  won't 
peach  on  me  to  the  old  man,  will  you  ? 

Cup.  No,  no,  boss ;  nebber  a  preach.  (Eli  pu/s  in  more 
flour.) 

Eli.  Rub  your  hands  in  that,  now.  (Cupid  rubs  dough  off.) 
Ill  finish  your  cake.     (Eli  kneads  dough.) 

Cup.  Say,  say,  I  don't  want  ter  take  any  more  singin'  lessons 
of  you. 

Eli.     This  ain't  a  singin'  lesson,  you  greeny  — 

Cup.  Well,  I  fought  it  might  be.  Ise  been  practisin'  on  doy 
anyhow ;  an'  I  didn't  know  but  yo'  might  hab  a  ray  ob  hope  fur  me^ 
so  far  that  I  cud  sol  lar  ce  myself  wif-^  suthin'  ter  eat,  do. 

Eli  {has  kneaded  dough).  Here,  take  4his  out  to  the  boss,  and 
tell  him  to  bake  it 

Cup.  Hi,  golly !  Here's  a  cake  made  out  of  dis  nigger's  own 
head. 

Eli.  That  would  be  real  old  nigger-head,  wouldn't  it  t  {Exit 
Cupid.)  So  the  old  gent  is  getting  ready  to  dispense  with  my  ser- 
vices, is  he?  We'll  see  about  that.  {Enter  Dorothy,  l.,  wiih 
newspaper.)  Ah,  here  comes  the  light  of  my  existence  —  the 
beacon  star  that  shall  lead  me  on  to  do  and  dare. 

Dorothy.    Busy,  Mr.  Eli.? 

Eli.  Yes,  busy  with  thoughts  of  you,  my  charmer,  whose  image 
is  never  absent  from  my  mind's  eye,  and  whose  form  —  {strikes 
forehead  blindly)  —  whose  form  — 

Dor.  Whose  form  will  be  absent  from  your  real  eye  if  you 
don't  stop  your  foolishness  and  talk  sense. 

Ell  How  can  I,  when  1  am  dazzled  by  the  light  of  your 
presence  ? 

Dor.  Mr.  Eli,  didn't  you  ever  hear  of  an  animal  found  in  nearly 
every  house? 

Eli.     No,  what  is  it?     Bed-bugs? 

Dor.  Pshaw !  Bed-bugs  ain't  animals ;  it's  rats^  Mr.  Eli. 
Didn't  I  see  you  staring  at  the  butcher's  daughter  at  church  last 
night  ? 

Eli.  Why,  that  was  only  because  I  was  thinking  how  homely 
she  was  compared  with  you. 

Dor.  O  Eli,  what  a  dear  old  goose  you  are.  {Takes  chair.) 
Come,  let's  sit  down  and  visit. 

Eli.  Certainly ;  I'm  agreeable.  {Draws  chair  close  beside 
her.) 

Dor.  No,  no,  you  mustn't !  {Draws  away.)  What  if  pa 
should  come  in? 

Eli.     I  should  be  flying  through  the  door  the  next  minute. 

Dor.  Yes,  he's  awful  cross  if  I  even  look  at  you.  Says  I  must 
be  careful  who  I  associate  with. 

Eli.  Well,  that's  right ;  I  thousjht  so  too  when  I  saw  you  talk- 
ing with  that  red-headed  grocer's  clerk  around  the  corner. 
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Dor.  {slapping  ear  with  paper).    Get  out,  you  old  jealous. 

Eli.     What  are  you  reading  there  —  a  love  story  1 

Dor.  No  ;  there's  such  a  nice  joke  in  here,  I  came  in  to  read  it 
to  you. 

Eli.    What  is  it  ?    About  a  Boston  girl  ? 

Dor.  No,  it's  about  a  {local)  girl.  See  if  I  can  find  it- 
{Opens  paper;  sits  facing  R- ;  Eli  beside  her,  looking  over  shoulder; 
hold  paper  wide  open  and  steady  so  Cupid  can  hit  itj  arrow  comes 
in  R. ;  T>OKOT}Vi  jumps  upy  screaming.)  Mercy!  Whafs  that? 
(Cupid  enters,  grinning;  bow  in  his  hand.) 

Eli.     Say,  what  are  you  about  there? 

Cup.  Hi,  golly  !  De  boss  said  dat  cupids  had  bows  and  arrers 
what  dey  shot  ter  makes  folkses  love  one  annudder,  an'  Ise  got 
one.  An'  I  peeked  in  yere  an'  t'ought  by  yo'  actions  dat  yo' 
wanted  de  missy  ter  lub  yo'  powerful  bad,  so  I  let  her  fly. 

Eli.  Look-a-here,  nigger,  you  go  and  count  the  clocks  in  the 
jeweller's  window,  and  come  back  sometime  and  tell  me  how  many 
there  are,  and  I'll  give  you  a  quarter.     Take  your  time  now. 

Cup.     All  riorht,  boss,  I  elevates.     {Exit,  L.) 

Eli.  Dear  Dorothy,  I'm  in  despair.  Something  has  got  to  be 
done  right  away.  Your  respected  father  suspects  that  I  think  too 
much  of  you,  and  vice  versa.  Now  we  have  either  got  to  win  him 
over  or  fly. 

Dor.  Oh,  dear !  I'm  afraid  he'll  never  give  his  consent.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  for  us  to  part. 

Ell  No,  no  !  I'll  never  leave  you.  Life  without  you  would  be 
a  failure  —  a  dreary  blank.  {Takes  her  hand  to  lips,)  My  first 
and  only  love  — 

Cup.  {enters  slowly ;  yawns  long  and  loudly  at  Eli's  last  lint)  - 
Had  jes'  fourteen. 

Eli.  Confound  that  nigger !  Say,  go  down  to  the  station  and 
see  what  time  the  six  o'clock  train  leaves. 

Cup.     Gib  me  de  quarter  fus',  boss. 

Eli  {throws  money).  There,  git.  {Exit  CuPiD.)  That  fool  of 
a  nigger  has  put  an  idea  into  my  head.  I've  been  having  lots  of 
fun  with  him ;  getting  him  to  mix  up  some  dough.  Now  I'm  a  be- 
liever in  the  power  of  the  imagination.  I'll  pretend  that  the  darky 
got  in  some  drug  that  I  had  lying  round  by  mistake,  and  that  in 
tasting  the  mixture,  as  he  will,  out  at  the  oven,  he  has  been 
poisoned ;  and  then,  of  course,  I  shall  think  of  an  antidote,  and 
save  his  life.  So  don't  be  frightened  at  what  you  may  see.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  scheme? 

Dor.     One  worthy  of  that  great  head  of  yours. 

Eli.     Thanks,  darling;  now  give  me  a  kiss. 

Dor.     You  say  you  believe  in  the  powers  of  imagination  ? 

Eli.     I  certainly  do. 

Dor.  Well,  then,  just  imagine  that  you  have  kissed  me,  and  it 
will  do  just  as  well.     {Starts  off.) 

Eli  (running  aftd  seizing  her  by  waist).     You  don't  fool  me  like 
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that.     (JSioops  to  Itiss  her;  enter  Cupid;  shouts  loudly ^  drawl- 

«»^) 
Cup.    Sixty  xninits  past  five.    {They  jump;  Dorothy  scr earns, y 

£u.  You  back  again?  If  I  was  you  IM  stay  away.  Do  you^ 
know  what  youVe  done,  sir?  I  will  tell  you,  you  have  poisoned 
your  master,  sir.  You  hear  —  poisoned  him,  by  putting  in  the 
wrong  stuff  into  that  cake  ;  ancl  now  youll  be  hung  by  the  neck, 
until  you  are  dead,  dead,  dead ! 

Cup.  {groaning),  O  boss,  don't  say  so !  Don't  say  so,  boss. 
O  Lawd !  O  Lawd !  What's  dis  nigger  gwine  ter  do  ?  Don't  let 
dem  hang  me,  boss,  don't  let  dem !    Oh,  on  — oh  —  oh.    {Kneels,) 

Eli.  You'll  have  to  hide  then.  Here,  get  into  the  flour-barrel 
there,  quick.     {CvFJjy  groans  and  gets  into  barrel.) 

{Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yeastcake,  r.) 

Yeast.    What's  all  this  noise  about  ? 

Eli  {tearing  his  hair) .     How  can  I  tell  it,  oh,  how  can  I  ? 

Yeast.    What  do  you  mean?     Are  you  going  crazy? 

Eli.     Oh,  dear !     Have  you  tasted  any  of  that  cake  I  sent  in  ? 

Yeast.     Why,  of  course  ;  I  always  do. 

Eli.  Ah !  I  shall  go  crazy !  I  know  I  shall !  Sir,  prepare 
yourself  for  the  worst. 

Yeast  {alarmed).     Why,  what  is  the  matter? 

Eli.  I  can't  tell  it,  I  can't.  O  sir,  by  mistake  that  boy  of  yours 
has  mixed  in  a  pound  of  arsenic  that  I  had  here  for  experiment. 
You  have  not  an  hour  to  live  — ' 

Yeast  {sinks  into  a  chair) .  That  is  then  what  makes  me  feel 
so  strangely.  Already  I  am  in  agony.  Do  something,  quick  !  I 
can't  die!  I  can't  die!  Mercy!  Ah,  mercy  I  {Holds  on  to  his 
stomach,  and  rolls  about  as  if  in  pain.) 

Mrs.  Y.  Save  him!  Ah,  save  him!  1  shall  be  a  widow.  Oh,, 
dear!    Oh,  dear!     {Wrings  hands.) 

Eli.     I  could,  but  he  distrusts  my  powers. 

Yeast.  I  never  will  again.  Save  me !  Ah,  save  me,  and  I 
will  give  you  anything ! 

Eli.     Even  to  your  darling  daughter? 

Yeast.     Yes,  oh,  yes.     Give  me  something  quick,  I'm  going  ! 

Eli.  The  remedy  for  arsenic  is  albumen.  Eggs !  quick ! 
{Gets  bowl  like  one  egg  was  broken  in.)  Drink  this.  {Gives  it  to 
Yeastcake  ;  comes  down ;  aside.)  I'll  get  that  rotten  egg  into  the 
old  man  anyway. 

Yeast  {brinks ;  spits  and  gags),  O  Lord,  what  stuff!  I  shall 
die,  I  know  I  shall. 

Eli  {feels  his  pulse).    Ha!  the  remedy  is  working. 

Yeast  {spitting),     O  Jiminy,  I  guess  it  is ! 

Eli.    Already  the  pulse  is  improving. 

Yeast.     My  stomach  ain't  improving.     Bah  ! 

Dor.  O  pa,  I'm  so  glad  you  are  better.  And  you  owe  your  life 
to  Eli. 
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Yeast.  And  I  owe  my  sickness  to  him  too.  Well,  111  have 
revenge ;  he'll  have  to  buy  your  fine  fixings  after  this. 

£li.  I  am  tontent ;  for  in  your  daughter  I  have  found  my  fate, 
and  Cupid  smiles  on  our  union.     Don't  you,  Cupid? 

Cup.  {rising  from  barrel,  aU flour).     Bet  yer  life  ! 

CURTAIN. 


PROPERTIES. 

Empty  flour-barrel,  with  flour  in  dish  in  bottom;  tray;  flour; 
two  bowls ;  newspaper ;  bow  and  arrow ;  two  eggs  ;  spoons ;  roll- 
board  ;  pin ;  bake-tins. 
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OOSTUMES. 

Riui—on  .—Long  white  ooat,  with  lazge  buttons,  the  ileevet  rvf 
ragged,  and  tied  np  with  string  of  aJl  oolora— platd  waistooat— 
striped  shirt,  with  laige  standing  collar— drab  breeches,  patched, 
coming  down  to  the  ankle — striped  grey  stockings — ^heavy  shoes, 
with  wooden  sdles — ^very  much  oattered  white  hat,  with  brim  and 
Grown  loose,  and  held  on  by  stoing. 

Efhbaim . — Tight-fitting  boy's  Jacket  and  trowsers  of  dark  bloe,  with 
brass  buttons,  comic  patches--flleeyes  of  Jacket  too  short,  and  tight 
under  the  armpits— very  broad  white  tumad-down  oollar«-olo«» 
curl  wig— cap  of  doth— grey  stockings,  and  ooaise  shoes. 


8GENB. 

An  Interior,  closed  in  n.  and  z.  0f  possible),  with  practicable  doon, 
B.  and  L.  1  B.,  and  o.  in  f. — a  couple  of  rude  portraits  on  wall. 


crockery  on  shelves  painted,  &c.  If  a  change  of  scene,  &sten  up 
a  dothes-line  tn  one  comer  up  stage,  and  hang  a  pair  of  socks  and 
a  holey  handkerchief  on  it. 


FBOFBECHEB. 


A  chair  l.  and  b.  front— bag  of  glass,  .ftc.*  ready  x.,  tecnah— bag  of 
glass,  ftc..  ready  l.,  for  breakhig  window  sound— «  mock  ba^Jo^ 
with  head  of  paper  to  be  broken— handful  of  flour  ready  m.  1 1. 
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too.,— lDoibrioind,«sih0iqf  Ml  hc^^wiprnkkfoNktadwA  kaneOmtkl^ 
trcmmtio'ufrmdf  andhringi^mntoo, 

iV^Mor  Lei' Bot  down.  [SUt  dewm  4n  am  ckcritt  and  la^  hit  bta^'o  on 
AtflAir.]  Bdaacayaoatlon  arter  a  loDg  day's  work  at  de  sabUnw 
Bindj  of  whitewaahing,  an'  de  sweeping  axgomentB  ob  carpet-sbaUng, 
am  a  gnat  inweatloiL  If  I  oa'j  get  a  few  houB'  qoiet,  Fll  prao- 
tiie  dat  new  song  dat  I  mean  to  astonish  the  fokes  wid.  [Takefbanfo 
SR  Ail  lap,  vhm  IA0  foffujfkkeoal  Hetoe  puB  1h$  Mn(ft;  diuamt  (he  eauie 
^th§mmidf  tmd  Urn  ^  (he  rmt,  cm  dring  tn  hu  hand»  and  the  other  betteeen 
h»  tedhf  a»  he  dram  Ike  knot;  tpeaka  m  th*  adJ]  Dis  ooat  o'  mine  is 
gittin'  shaky  In  de  J'ints—it's  like  a  wAoo^eran  among  de  tares  I 
\FUmruihm  Hi  arm,']  Dat's  all  right  for  anodder  monf—I  mns'  boy 
new  typard  by  nez'  Jp&^Ui  [B^gku  to  pUgy^  tlpps,  tahet  of  hii  hat^ 
brvAa  U  ear^vUif,  and  «te  U  down  on  dago  If/t  dde  of  Ami.]  It  won't 
take  much  more  before  I'D  be  started.  \BogiM  to  jpUtg,  dopo,  crosses 
one  kg  on  the  other,  ptags,  stops,  changes  kg  for  kg^piays  several  bars,  and 
fiids  thai  his  foot  is  swinging  to  the  torn;  ceaees  to  piaig,  gradmBy,  hut  tke 
foot  eoHtimies  to  swing;  he  lays  down  han/o  l.  qf  him,  and  suddadg  dasps 
hoA  hands  on  his  knee,  which  stops  the  foot.  Both  fed  on  the  ground;  takes 
up  hat^  withfaini  laugh  <if  triumph,  hegms  to  piay,  emnces  uneadnas  m  Us 
seat,  piays  nervoudy.  SliU  playing,  rises  and  looks  dourn  at  eeat  </ his  chair. 
Stm  playing,  dusts  cff  ehait  wUh  coat4ail,  steps  across  the  ehair,  and  sits 
down,  playing.  l)itpllays  samemwasinets,  turns  haffwi^,  looks  at  other  chair, 
ke^  his  eyosfattensd  on  it,  lags  his  hattfo  l.  tfhim,  rites,  goes  around  behind 
B.  chair  to  b.  sidsqfU,  bends  ooer  U,pkkt  uppin  on  U,  stidtspinin  liftdeeoe, 
rites,  oamm  Iddnd  dumrt,  triMmphanHy.']  I  knowed  dar  was  a  pin  some- 
wnar  I  [Tcdtos  seat  at  Ufort,  tahet  up  bongo,  drihet  thord."]  In  hopes 
we'll  bab  a  tone  at  las'.  \Playing,  km  ba^'o  handU  eatdwt  hit  coat,  and 
runt  into  hdt  in  it]  Darl  ain't  dat  tearable  ?  Ineberoatdisooatob 
mine,  bnl  1  t'ink  ob  de  house  rent.  Luc^y  it's  so  low,  on  aooount  ob 
de  gnat  mystery  hangin'  ober  it~de  Trouble  dat  begins  at  Nine ! 
Do  idea  of  ghorts  dat  go  rollin'  spirit-casks  up  an'  down  de  sta'rs 
vbeiy  vifskt    QoUj,  it  am  mighty  idngftller  I    I'm  gettin*  on  my 
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mw^kaboatHl  EfUconiMagiB  ru—  [BdLi^U  firuAfdm 
— ^ptdkmg  ^m  word  «i  mtk  wtttnai  hdwmm  flAnote.]  I'll — ^go— ol^ 
Bome— pllM»--elM— for— to— plaj  I  Kj  I  [JBiM  9iKriUL— Knock  o.  ». 
in  F.]  I  ain't  afeaxd,  but  it's  drafftal !  [Eswdt  b.  d.— tanu  U  b.— 
inodk  0.  D.  m  F. — tenif  orfliwil  knodt  l.  d.]  De  widtatlon  oomei  weny 
mild  to-night.  I  tink  I  most  tnweatigate  dlB  aifidr.  [0cm  vp  a  cov- 
tUmd^'-tnEth  B.  jiwyw  ftrwtj  Mnai  be^  itiange  oat  dat's  intruding 
on  my  pre-mioea.  [Qromt  la  n.]  Puaa  1  puaa  1  pnaay  1  [Aiey  «CqM,  &. 
— tuna  mHU  men  abrmtd,}  Dat  oan't  be  de  cat,  'leea  she's  got  nnmber 
seven  man's  boots  <m  1  [Qromm  to  &.  Lmighf  o.l  Dat  shows  dar's  soma 
laughter-ft-can  abont  I  [OmB  yp  o.;  ipms  door. j  Anybody  dar  f  [Ctas 
dboTf  wAenibioefeif^wimsM  j^— c|MM  d  ^laefc^— ^oa  eli  dool  It  «)ioiMi«alA« 
doonoa^offfunafootifamanikmdmgcn  hmhmd^faBi  badt  tmd  dbsr 
dotm.'l  Awannt,  an'  quit  my  sight  I  Oh  I  Ugh  1  [Lummg  on  hmk  vf 
chair,  trmMui^-^imnm  hia  sheAm^  Aandi.]  Not  dat  I  am  afeaid  I  any- 
body can  see  I'm  shiyerlousl  [ICiodfc,  ^sntfs,  l. — tlartt.]  Dat's  more 
like.  Mas'  be  Ifrs.  Ebony  from  nex'  door.  [JTnoefe.  l.  rfeqpt  for  km 
Aarid%«rdUcfMib<,«qwiU9/aoi.]  All  right,  now.  Wall^hil  [iShodk  l.] 
You  may  oome  in !  [Qromm  to  l.  n. — cpmu  iL] 

i^DAraim  [it  seen  in  doorwofft  iguattmg  down  eo  thai  Pboibmoe  looke  oasr 
him.]  Yep  1  [Bkm. 

Prqfemar  [Slagjfen  batkoodootdomo  toa]  Brass  us  an'  magnify  osl 
I  fought  de  boy  grew  up  ont  ob  de  floor.  It  was  on'y  a  boy— lia, 
ha  I  Not  dat  I  was  afeaid  I  I'll  lay  for  hhn  !  [KnoA  l.— Imtft  km 
lundkerehirf into  a  rope  arommtoL,i>.,ttand9bifthsaide<fit.]  Jess  let 
him  call  ag'ln  an'  Fll  dress  liim  handsomely.    [Bminom^  waiting. 

Epkrmn  [Opmm  ».  ta  r ]  Nigger,  nigger,  neber  die,  black  faoa  and 
chaney  eye  1 

[PRoiHSom  toofm  tg»  a,  flitf  itipe  in  liiniMy— Bphbadi  ekmm  n.  in  r. 

Prqfomoir  Heyah's  der trouble  all  ober  ag'in  I 

[lb c facing l.  wo aeiowakhdooro in F.  <mI l. 

^phraim  [Opmio n.  p.]  Whitewash !  [dmmdooir, 

Profemor  [BowOdered  imnm  round  mtd  round,]  Dis  is  too  much  for 
me  I  [Stqminhm  hat  ohfloor  etumbim  amh  into  chair  OKhmuitd.]  Ennir 
to  fat-i-goe  a  hosa  t  {A  wkMo  wUhmtL 

Prqfeteor  [Ibmu^  kiB  oraii.]  Oo  'way  hoy,  or  I'll  have  yon  looked 
upl  [PulohiBhatonwithhandh&rehi^eiremmngoUtqfiL 

[Ephbaxm  opcm  a.  n.,  andddmhk  cap,  mhiek  hmekt  cff  PsoffMSon's  M 

wAM  roA  l»  L.  Witt  ay.] 

Prffmnt  [Ok^jping  hk  Adnd  to  Me  head,]  In  de  nama  ob  wonder* 
what's  dat  f    [Figklmmd,  gom  &.,  pieko  yp  eqp,  aad;  m  lalav  ^  ^ 
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JUl,  nau  km  hmd  ihmiffk  the  rim;  dom  ml  know  what  hm  become  rf  km 
kM,  leeke  bekmd  km,  ik^  for  U ;  dL  hed  erne  A.]  IMs  lookft  mora  like 
a  MMMpMi  dan  a  hat  1  [Pvta  U  on.    lb  o. 

EnDLAiM  Mftrt  m.  D.,  6iit  ifcft,  «Miy  FaonMOB  Aa«  kk  017. 

Prq^  [Aw  Ma.  Amde.'\  Hera'«  de  onbluahing  wagaboue  1  Let  ma 
on'y  hare  my  hand  on  him  and  m^jees  see  what  1  [Prdmie  nd  U 
Aow  ranorM  EnBAm,  mho  comm  more  0. — ^Paonatoa  enddinfy  mahm  a 
fiM  at  Bfbbadi,  MOMi  Aon  oMcf  naif  Ami  o^b.  o.; — IKaiylify  m. — Fao- 
wmmoimUere^  d.,  IstyAay.]  He's  cnckad  his  head  in  de  BCQUery. 
[l^rmmnione  emk  m. — looke  korrifled  tff  &.]  Brass  ns  t  he's  gone  dean 
froo  de  parlor  pl-anny  I  an'  dar's  de  whole  winder  bust  out  ob  de 
asshee  I  \TkroiBe  op  ^  B.]  Bar's  one  consolation  1  Tm  sura  to  be 
left  in  peace  now  for  a  while.  Let's  sit  down  csr-merly.  \AMmfU 
h  jiev,  9&bM  ae  bifon]  <^  I  I  can't  feel  de  strings  !  [Playe  a 
SM&y.— Bphbaix  «ntert  m.  n.,  eqfUif,  Umgke  aeUk,  dmmet,  be^diUng 
UtMy  and  iken  Uthm  a  run  and  eUdm  dear  aerom  fCcys^— Ffeonasom  m- 
iertepte  hie  retreal,  and  with  afwrioae  eUmifing,  fraape  BMeaim.]  Ha, 
ha!   have  I  caught  yon  hera  r 

tfpk  [BMmg  hie  ear.]  You  caught  me  by  de  ear  much  too  rough. 

Pr^  Don't  be  sassy,  boy  I  What  brought  you  round  dis  house 
to  Udc  up  sich  a  bobbery  ebery  night  at  nine  f 

pSnDUDC  lauf^;  PionsBOE  Aakm  hbn, 

i)A  rn  tell  my  mudder  on  you. 

Prqf  I  don't  cara  for  your  mudder  I 

JS^  Nebber  did  no  hurt  [Kmddm  to  hie  ejfm. 

Pr^  [Draggk^  hkn  U  c]  You're  broken  all  my  dishes,  and  da 
parlor  windeis 

il^  No,  I  neber  1    You  shoTcd  me  1 

Prtf  [JjyaiMf^^f  to  AunmoB.]  Hera's  de  way  dat  dey  torn  ronn' 
an'  cbarees  a  respectable  dtiaen  dat  don't  pay  his  taxes,  wid  ddn' 
UaU! 

i^  I  waa  on'y  comin'  in  squietly  to  hear  de  mooski  I 

Pr^  [Aeide,]  Oh !  dar's  aomefln'  faycrable  about  de  lad  I 

i^  [Dd^Mif,]  1  don't  hear  nuflb'  like  your  playin'  since  mj 
tSider  went  to  sea  on  de  canal-boat. 

Tro  [MermiUd.]  la  your  finder  a  mooaldan  f 

41A  I  ahould  tink  ha  waa  I 

1^  Doea  he  play  de 'coidson,  de  baitfo,  or  de  bones? 

4A  No,  ha  works  on  defaistrument  what  playa  OB  de  bones  1 

Pf  Whateberamdat  I 
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Xffh  Used  to  file  maat-aaws  I  [ImUalfi  mm^flmg^  w9(k  HgU  fan-fiigtr 

Pro  Pshaw  1 

Eph  To  be  Bure  he  did.    I  ought  ter  know  I 

Pro  Whar  does  yoa  lib  when  yon'se  to  home  f 

Wfk  Wid  my  mudder. 

Pro  Yes — whore  does  jonr  mndder  lib  f 

Eph  Wid  me. 

Pro  {Angriliy!\  Yes.     Who  is  your  mudder  f 

Efh  Ifiss  Persimmons.    I'm  her  good  little  Ephxaim  1 

Pro  She  must  be  sweet  on  you  ! 

Efh  I  offsn  hear  her  say  "  E^h-er  of  thee  I  am  so  fondly  dream- 
ing!" 

Pro  Oh,  Ephraim  Persimmons  (  why,  you  is  de  doctor's  boy  I 

Eph 'So.    I  leffde  doctor. 

Pro  8it  down  and  tell  us  all  oonsamin'  it.  [S&Oei  l  ehmr. 

[EpHBADf  toXaa  B.  eftoir 

Pro  [MarMBy  remao»  hU  hci.'\  You're  sittin'  down  wid  yvr  cap  on, 
Ephraim. 

Ephraim  [Staretf  puti  hk  hand  f^  io  headJ]  Yes,  so  I  is. 

Pro  Ephraim,  behove  yourself  t  [PuHb  Ephbadc's  etqf  cf,  and  throwM 
U  to  VL.fronL]  80  you  ain't— don't  you  ge^  up  for  your  cap  1 — So  yon 
ain't — keep  your  seat  I~So  you — Ephraim,  [BoUmg  Efhbaim  down, 
who  makes  extraooffont  fffoiU  to  rea^  hu  eap  wUh  hufooC.]  Behove  yourself ! 
So  you  ain't  wid  de  doctor  now  ? 

Ej[>h  No  I  couldn't  do  de  fust  ting  he  set  me  at  t 
,   Pro  What  was  dat  ? 

Ejoh  Dar  was  a  lot  ob  marble  images  In  his  room,  men  on  one  side 
women-fokes  on  de  odcr,  and  when  I  took  dem  down  for  todnst  'em, 
I  couldn't  put  'em  up  ag'in  I 

Pro  Was  dey  so  heavy  as  all  dat  ? 

Ejph  No,  but  I  couldn't  tell  de  men  from  de  women.  De  doctor 
came  in,  and  says  he :  '*  You'll  neber  do  for  dis  perfession.  Any- 
body oughter  be  able  to  tell  de  women  from  de  men  from  deir 
habin'  de  most  Jaw  I"  Wid  dat  he  presented  me  wid  a  ploom !  an' 
Ileffl 

Pro  A  plume  ?  what  did  you  want  fedders  for  ? 

J^  Who  said  fedders  f    Dis  was  a  ploomer  f 

Pro  Oh,  I  see  I  a  diploma,  a  sheet  o'  paper,  or  sheepakln 

Sjph  No  1  dis  was  cowhide,  weighed  nigh  seven  poun' 
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JPrvEbr 

Ijph  It  mtm  fixed  on  hit  hoof,  and  of  all  de  t'ings  rigged  ln.de 

■hape  of  a  craoe t   [Om  k^ on theother  bmandlhefxi uok^fin^,]   An' 

I  WAS  Jess  fool  ennff  to  get  in  de  way  ob  it  at  I  was  goln'  fioo  de 

door 

Pro  Well! 

J^  1  neber  went  back  for  de  balance  ob  my  wagea. 

Pro  So  yon'ae  doin'  nuffin'  now  f 

^ph  Nuffin'.    I  want  to  learn  to  play  like  yon. 

Pro  Do  yon  f    To  please  de  young  ladiea  ob  oolorf 

£jph  Ko  1  to  ■oar'  away  de  cats  from  onr  back-yazd  of  a  snmmer 
night    What's  your  priees  ? 

Pto  Terms  ca^.    ilve  dollais  for  de  free  fust  lessons.    One  dol- 
lar forde  fourth,  an'  nufSn'  for  the  fifth. 

^[fh  Den  I'll  begin  on  de  far  end,  and  take  de  last  one  now  I 

Pro  You'll  find  a  banjo  ober  dar. 
[EFfiMjaM  gom  (o  u  proiomttm  JL,  and ifiUwtoAhm^o.    SttumiiomaL 

Oomie  hamm  qf  mitatiiiff  Pionssos  m  memagmmA  ^  1h$  iiukmmi. 

Pro  How's  your  wolce  f 

Jijph  Pooty  well,  thank'ee;  how's  your'n  f 

Pro  I  mean,  how  high  can  yon  readi  f 

J^A  To  de  sugar-bowl  on  de  top  dieli 

Pro  I'm  speaking  of  singing 

^Oh! 

Pro  Are  yon  tenor,  sopiano,  alto,  base  or  what  f 

i^  I  ain't  none  ob  dem  fust  fellers— I  must  be  an  or-what. 

Pro  I'm  a  tenor  myself— is  your  roioe  like  mine  f 

Ij^  1  hope  not.    I  fought  you  was  an  all-toe.    [iMkmg  down. 

Pro  Behove  yourself,  Bphrkhn*  or  yon  may  haye  reason  to  be- 
lieve dat  same. 

Eph  I  s'peo'  when  my  breatlier's  in  good  order,  dat  Fm  a  sort 
o*  Windsor  soaprano. 

Pro  Neber  mind.    I'll  soon  tell  yon  when  I  hear  yon.    Now,  do^ 

Sph  Do  what  f 

Pro  Doj  rt,  •»— dem's  de  names  ob  de  note& 
lifh  Oh,  is  dey  f 

Pro  lis'en.  Dii  is  db/  [Chord,  andnata  mng  dmordudl^ 

[Epbraim  tam^fiiM, 
Pro  Silence  1 
^pK  [Lmi^l  On'y  fix  yer  monf  in  dat  way  ag'in  I 
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ProDfHHil  [Ckordmhmifa. 

&h  Hs,hal 

Prqf  Le's  hejah  von  den  I 

Ijfh  Would  yoa  like  to  hear  maf  Hndder  aaja  I'm  bashful— 
and  want  prea^'. 

Prcf  [Sq/Uy.]  Do.  EphxaimI 

M>h  Say  it  ag'in  I 

Prof  Do,  dat'a  a  good  jronfh,  Sphnfan  I 

Eph  Sweeter  I 

iW  [St/Oif']  Do,  Ephialm  I 

Mfh  Once  morel 

Fnf  [SffimsU.1  Do,  Ephialml 

4>^  n^o/eMr.]  Oh  I 

/^  jXoott  dbim  oil  Ami.]    Dai'i  vanr  goodl 

^  iRiaet.andrmmiami.]  I  want  to  aing  iooiga. 

i^r^  i>t>  70a  know  anyf 

Ikth  I  know  all  de  aonga.  [Bmbim  «M  bmdo. 

Frqf  Well,  we'U  haTO  '*  Mr.  Bkowa." 

.g?^  Know  all  de  Browna. 

Pr^  We'll  commenoe  at  oooe.  [I^  Imr«  ^,  ate. 

Prt>  Now,  mind.    Yon  don't  aing  till  d«  oraaoendo  paaaage. 

Bfk  [Skfthmmg.']  Ehf 

Ax^  Till  de  creaoendo  paange. 

B^  Where  am  da  grecraoeiwongh  aaaridgaf 

/¥»  Who  aaidanytlngobde  kind!  All  yoa'^  got  to  do  la  ^Id 
four  breff  till  I  get  froo  wid  my  aolol  ['SBv'* 

"  Wamm  op,  BMnm !' * 

I'm  a  berry  wutj  moko, 

An*  when  I  oomea  to  town, 
I  let  off  the  extra  amoke^>h 

By  knockin'  fellera  ronn'; 
Bnt  las'  time  it  waa  a  loco* 

HotiTO  dat  batt  me  down. 
An'  for  weeks  I  neber  apoka^ok 

When  I  hollered 

Bt^  What  was  it  yon  hollered  f 

Prof  [S^*]  What  could  I  holler  bnt [Aya. 

"  Wake  up,  Brownl" 
Both  **  Wake  up,  Brown !" 
EiFBBJiiML 8ing$  90 mitrofftimdif aiU qf (itm and  tmm €md con^tumm  ihimUim 
a  shake,  that  PBunaaoB,  afier  turning  and  walchmg  hm  a  deeond,  Mbtf 
atdyiniuehet  banjo  from  kin  and  boimett  him  wUhU.  EpHBAiMna0.  Pfio- 
wtmoBiaheiehaMraioL,  "ErsRAiM going  to  fuums  md,  falli.  PaomsoK 
goes  offu.9.t  vUh  kia  oion  bar^o,  Ephrazh  foOowi,  Take  dis  bacjo 
sephoff.  PaofinoB  <99iar«  M  B.  dboriM^  omf  >2oifr»  BpHBAiiff  AiL 
Ephbaim  daggers  ta  a,  making  faoee,  and  to  l.  b.  Jess  for  d^t— jeft 
for  dat,  ebery  night  deTteuble  begins  at  Nine  I         [Ekd,  2..  r,. 
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Bbttt,  etc.  Our  cheeks  are  as  red  as  a  rose, 
Chobub.        Kose,  rose, 

Bbtty,  etc.  And  though  we're  not  decked  in  fine  clothes, 
Chobus.        Clothes,  clothes, 

We're  all  of  us  pretty,  and  some  of  us  witty. 
And  happy  as  happy  can  he. 

Chorus,    Chum,  chum,  chum,  chum,  etc. 


THE  JERSEY  LILT. 
(Am.  —  *'  Read  the  Answer  in  the  Stars.^*) 

See,  the  Jersey  Lily  comes! 
Moving  proudly  from  afar; 
See,  the  Jersey  Lily  comes! 
{Repeat},  Read  your  answer  in  the  star. 
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Sceno  L —  IVood  in  4.     Set  house  L.  3  E.  ;  se/  tree  R.  3  E.  ;  j^/ 
r^^^,  R.  C.  a/  ^ar4r.     Pat  and  BRIDGET  discovered, 

Brids^t.  I  want  to  spake  to  you,  Pat  O'Hoolahan.  I  can't 
carry  on  this  unhappy  lite  any  longer  wid  yees  this  way.  I'm 
starving,  faith  I  am. 

Pat,  What  unhappy  life  are  ye  spakin'  about  ?  Where  will 
yees  find  another  husband  like  meself  ?  Sure,  don't  I  bring  ye 
home  all  the  money  I  earn,  barrin'  the  small  amount  I  spend  for 
a  wee  drop  of  whisky  ? 

Bridget.  Bad  luck  to  your  red  head.  Divil  a  bit  of  bread 
and  meat  have  we  had  in  the  house  these  two  days. 

Fat,  Arrah,  sure  you'd  be  sick  if  ye  ate  any  more.  I  don't 
want  to  give  ye  the  fashion  of  ateing  every  day. 

Bridget  By  me  sowl,  if  ye  don't  support  me  as  a  lady  should 
be,  I'll  be  after  beating  the  divil  out  of  ye,  so  I  will. 

Pat.  Howld  yer  tongue,  Bridget,  and  have  a  little  more 
decency  in  yees,  for  your  husband's  sake. 

Bridget.  Decency,  is  it  ?  After  ye  spint  all  my  solid  goold, 
and  even  sowld  my  jewelry,  what  me  father  and  mother  left 
me,  when  we  got  married. 

Pat.  Sowld  yer  jewelry !  Ha,  ha  !  Shure  sich  ould  stuff 
as  that  wouldn't  bring  enough  to  keep  a  toad  alive  for  a  week. 
You  could  buy  a  better  set  at  the  dollar  store  for  fifty  cents. 

Bridget  ij^ngry).  Bad  luck  to  ye,  ye  dirty  blackguard,  but 
I'll  bate  yer  two  eyes  into  one,  ye  spalpeen. 

[Takes  club  and  beats  him, 

Pat,  Do  you  mean  that  ?  By  my  sowl,  I'll  give  you  a  rap 
that'll  do  you  good.     I'll  make  you  dance  a  polkay.    Take  that 

[Hits  her  and  she  falls, 

Bridget.  Och,  murther,  murther !  I'm  kilt  intirely.  Oh  I 
wirra,  wirra ! 

Pat,  That's  a  persuader  for  you,  any  way.  That's  the  way 
to  tame  your  wives.  Get  up  out  o*  that  and  go  into  the  house. 
Now  I'm  going  to  split  some  wood,  and  I  want  you  to  have  me 
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dinner  all  ready  when  I  come  back,  or  bedad  1*11  g^ve  ye  the 
rest  of  a  good  beating,  so  I  will.  I^iitj  L.  i  E. 

Bridget.  Go  on,  the  ould  thief  of  the  world.  Bad  luck  to 
ye,  but  I'll  have  satisfaction  of  you  yet,  d'ye  mind. 

Enter  Dick  and  Bob,  r.  h.  2  e. 

Dick.  I  say,  Bob,  we've  undertook  a  very  hard  job  to  fitid  a 
doctor  that'll  cure  old  Warren's  daughter. 

Bob.  We  must  do  our  best,  and  go  all  over  the  state  to  serve 
Mr.  Warren ;  and  if  we  are  successful,  we  will  be  well  paid 
for  it. 

Bridget  {io  herself).  If  I  could  only  be  revenged  on  that 
blackguard,  Pat  O'Hoolahan. 

Dick  {sees  Bridget).  Hello,  who  is  that  woman  crying 
yonder  ? 

Bridget.  I  will  never  rest  aisy  till  I  get  me  revenge  on  that 
son  of  a  say  cook. 

Dick  {goes  to  her).     Good-morning,  ma'am. 

Bridget.     Top  of  the  mornin'  to  yees  both. 

Bob.     Why  are  you  sad,  my  good  woman  ? 

Bridget  {crying),  Shure,  an'  I  have  a  right  to  be  sad,  a 
poor  woman  who  has  no  money  and  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house* 
and  me  ould  man  just  after  beating  me  till  I  am  kilt  intirely,  so 
I  am. 

Bob.  That's  too  bad,  Dick.  She's  like  a  good  many  other 
poor  people  in  this  country.  {Gives  her  money.)  Here,  good 
woman,  here's  a  little  money  for  you. 

Bridget.  Thank  ye,  sir.  I-ong  life  to  yees  both,"  and  my 
blessings  go  wid  you.     But  what  are  ye  doing  out  hereabouts  ? 

Dick.     We  are  in  search  of  a  good  physician. 

Bridget.     Shure,  but  the  both  of  ye  look  fine  and  hearty. 

Dick.  Oh,  we  don't  want  him  for  ourselves,  but  our  massa's 
daughter  has  lost  her  power  of  speech  suddenly,  and  we're 
k>oking  for  a  good  boctor.  We  heard  there  was  one  about  here 
somewhere. 

Bridget  {aside).  Be  my  oath,  I  have  an  opportunity  now 
for  my  revenge.  {Aloud.)  Gentlemen,  if  ye  want  a  good  physi- 
cian, we  have  one  close  by  here.     He  has  no  equal  in  the  world. 

Dick*     Is  dat  so  ?    Where  can  we  find  him  ? 

Bridget.  Howld  on  a  bit.  {Looks  off\..  2  E.)  He  was  here 
beyant  a  while  ago.  Oh,  there  he  is.  See  him  splitting  wood 
over  there  ? 

Bob,     What,  a  doctor  splitting  wood  ? 

Bridget.  You  see,  sir,  that's  the  way  he  enjoys  himself.  He 
is  a  queer  man,  and  I  tell  ye  what  ye  must  do  wid  him.  He 
niver  will  come  wid  ye  unless  ye  beat  the  divil  out  of  him  and 
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take  him  by  force  ;  that's  the  way  we  all  do  wid  him  when  we 
want  his  services — beat  him  good,  and  he'll  go  wid  ye  like  a 
lamb. 

Dick.  Well,  I'm  not  surprised.  Bob,  you  know  these  talented 
men  are  often  very  eccentric,  and  have  queer  notions  sometimes. 

Bob.     But  it's  rather  rough  to  treat  a  physician  with  a  stick. 

Bridget.  Yis,  I  know  that.  Hs  is  very  iccentric,  but  ye  must 
beat  him,  and  ye'll  see  wonders  from  him. 

Dick.     What's  his  name  ? 

Bridget.     Dr.  Patrick  O'Hoolahan,  sir. 

Bob.     Is  he  really  a  good  doctor  ? 

Bridget.  Never  a  better  one  in  this  country.  He  is  wonder- 
ful, sir.  Listen  to  me  now.  Six  months  ago  a  woman  was  given 
up  by  all  the  doctors,  and  all  the  relations  were  preparing  for 
the  funeral,  sir,  when  two  of  her  friends  came  for  Doctor  O'Hool- 
ahan, sir,  and  took  him  and  beat  him,  and  brought  him  to  the 
sick  woman  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  put  a  drop  of  a 
certain  liquor  in  her  mouth,  and  made  her  get  up,  and  one  hour 
after  she  wint  and  washed  clothes  jist  the  same  as  if  she  never 
was  sick. 

Bob.  My  goodness,  Dick,  he  ain't  a  man,  he  must  be  a 
magician. 

Bridget.  Oh,  that's  nothin',  sir.  True  for  me,  about  three 
weeks  ago  a  boy  about  four  years  old  fell  from  the  top  of  the  bell 
tower  on  St.  Patrick's  Church,  and  h,e  broke  his  head  and  his 
arms  and  his  legs,  and  they  called  that  doctor  to  him.  sir,  and 
as  usual  they — you  know  what  I  mean — and  when  he  see  the  boy, 
he  began  to  rub  some  ointment  on  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  would  you  believe  me,  sir,  the  boy  began  to  run 
about  the  house  like  a  whipping  top,  better  than  ever.  sir. 

Dick.     Just  the  man  we  want. 

Bob.     Just  the  man  we're  looking  for.     Where  is  he  ? 

Bridget.  There  he  is  over  there  beyant.  Now  I'm  going  into 
the  house  ;  but  don't  ye  tell  him  I  told  you  to  beat  him.  Give 
it  to  him  good,  or  he  won't  go  wid  yees  at  all,  at  all. 

Dick.     All  right ;  much  obliged  to  you,  ma'am. 

[ibdt  Dick  and  Bob,  l.  2  e. 

Bridg^.  Good-day,  gintlemen.  Oh,  but  I'll  be  revinged  on 
Pat  O'Hoolahan,  any  way.  [Exit  in  house. 

Scene  II. —  Wood  in  i . 

Enter  Dick  and  Bob,  l.  i  e. 

Dick.     I  say,  Bob,  how's  your  muscle  ? 

Bob.  Oh,  I  feel  as  strong  as  a  lion.  We  can  get  away  with 
him  easy  enough.     There  he  comes  ;  let's  stand  behind  this  tree. 

[Stand  aside. 
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Enter  Pat,  talking  to  himself: 

Pat,  Now  I  must  try  and  make  up  wid  the  ould  woman. 
According  to  the  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  it  requires  a, 
good  dose  of  mash-tick-a-ment-tum. 

Dick*     Say,  Bob,  he  speaks  Latin. 

Bob.     You  bet  he*s  a  scientific  man. 

Pat.     Bekase  as  I  am  her 

[Dick  and  Bob  come  fonvard, 

Dick.     Good-momin*,  sir.  \Bows  to  Pat. 

Pat.  Good-mornin'  to  yees.  {Aside,)  Who  the  divil  are  those 
fellows,  anyway.     I  don't  know. 

Bob.     Your  most  obedient  servants,  sir. 

Pat.  How  do  ye  do  ?  {Aside,)  Look  at  *em,  bobbing  up  and 
down. 

Dick.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  I  am  speaking  to  Dr.  Patrick 
O'Hoolahan. 

Pat     Pat  O'Hoolahan  without  the  Dr. 

Dick.     Don't  think  it  strange  that  we  are  in  search  of  you,  sir. 

Bob.     Such  a  great  man  as  you  are,  sir,  is  very  much  needed. 

Dick.     We  have  heard  already  of  your  wonderfulness. 

Pat,  Who  could  say  the  reverse  ?  Nobody  can  cut  and  split 
wood  like  meself. 

Bob.     Oh,  yes,  we  know  you. 

Pat.     Do  ye  ?    Well,  I'm  glad  o*  that,  and  who  am  I  ? 

Dick  {to  Bob).    See,  he's  trying  to  play  off  on  us. 

Bob.  Why,  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
physician  in  the  United  States,  France,  England,  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  so  on. 

Pat.  Oh,  yis,  I  am  hungry,  shure  enough  ;  but  as  a  physician 
you  have  made  a  mistake.  No,  sir,  I  never  was  a  doctor  in  my 
life. 

Dick.    Oh,  yes,  you  are,  but  you  won't  own  it. 

Pat  {getting  angry),     I  tell  you  I  am  not. 

Bob  {to  Dick).    Dick,  it's  no  use,  we've  got  to  club  him. 

Dick.     Do  not  compel  us  to  use  violence.  Doctor. 

Bob.     Yes,  we  don't  want  to  beat  you  to  make  you  go. 

Pat.  Bate  me  to  make  me  go  !  What  the  divil  ails  yees  ? 
Are  ye  crazy  or  mad  ?  Go  'long  wid  yees,  and  don't  be  after 
makin'  a  fool  of  me.     What's  the  matter  wid  yees  anyway  ? 

Dick.     Ain't  you  a  physician  ? 

Pat.     No,  bad  luck  to  ye.     No,  I'm  no  doctor. 

[Dick  and  Bob  beat  hifu  until  he  confesses  that  ke 

is  a  doctor, 

Dick.     Ain't  you  a  doctor  ? 

Pat.     Oh,  murther,  yis.     I'm  anything  you  want. 
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Bob.  It's  too  bad  to  be  obliged  to  beat  a  doctor  with  clubs 
dat  way,  before  we  can  get  him  to  go  with  us. 

Pat.  Oh,  Holy  Mother  of  Moses  !  First  they  bate  me,  and 
thin  say  it's  too  bad.    Who  told  you  I  was  a  doctor  ? 

Dick.  That  lady  that  everybody  thought  was  dead,  and  you 
cured  her  in  a  minute. 

Ikt  {surprised).    And  is  it  me  that  cured  her  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  you.  And  that  boy  that  fell  from  the  steeple  of 
the  church,  and  was  mashed  to  jelly,  and  you  cured  him  with 
your  wonderful  ointment  in  no  time  at  all. 

Pat  (aside).  They  must  be  drunk  or  crazy.  {Aloud.)  Gen- 
tlemin,  by  my  sowl,  I  don't  know  anything  about  them. 

Bob  {beats  him  good).     Yes,  you  do. 

Pat.  Of  course  I  do.  I  was  a  great  doctor,  and  I  don't  know 
anything  at  all  about  it.  But  I'm  ready  to  do  anything  ye  want. 
What  will  I  have  to  do  ? 

Siok.  Come  with  us.  We  will  take  you  to  a  fine  lady  who 
has  just  lost  her  power  of  speech. 

Pftt.     And  is  she  a  female  ? 

IH6k.     Yes,  certainly  ^he  is. 

Pli,t.     And  she  don't  spake  ? 

Dick.     Not  at  all. 

Pat.     Why  don't  you  send  her  to  Bamum  ? 

JAxik*  Come,  sir,  remember,  if  you  cure  this  young  lady,  your 
fortune  is  made. 

Pat.  Oh,  of  course,  I'll  cure  her.  Where  there's  money  in 
the  case,  I'm  a  doctor ;  but  howld  on,  I  can't  go  in  these  ould 
clothes. 

Dick.  Oh,  come  with  us ;  we've  no  time  to  lose.  We  will 
provide  you  with  everything. 

Pftti  Oh,  yis  ;  all  right.  If  that's  the  case,  I'm  wid  ye.  And 
Where's  the  place  ye'Il  be  after  takin'  me  to  ?  And  is  it  fashion- 
able  to  beat  the  doctors  ? 

Dick.     Oh,  sometimes  we  have  to  lick  'em. 

Pftt.  Well,  you  understand  your  business  anyway.  Well, 
let's  go  and  see  the  patient.  {Aside,)  By  the  verge  of  my  oath, 
but  I'll  be  even  wid  yees. 

[£xeimt  Pat,  Bob,  and  Dick,  r.  h.  i  e. 

Soffne  TTT. — Chamber  in  3  ;  parlor  in  the  house  of  Mr.  WaR- 
R£N,  furnished  well,  Mr.  Warren  discovered  seated  at 
table, 

Mr.  W.  Oh,  dear,  I  am  nearly  frantic  with  grief.  My  poor 
daughter,  Lizzie,  my  only  child,  to  lose  her  speech  at  such  an 
early  age — the  tongue,  the  most  important  organ,  to  be  stopped  ! 
What  can  I  do  ?    Is  there  no  doctor  that  can  cure  her  ?    I  sup- 
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pose — ^yes — it  must  be  so — my  refusal  to  allow  her  to  marry  Mr. 
White  has  produced  this  infiVmity  ;  but  I  did  what  I  thought 
was  for  .the  best.  If  she  had  only  consented  to  marry  Mr.  John- 
son.    Tis  true  he  is  rather  old,  but  he  is  wealthy. 

Enter  Bob  and  Dick,  r.  h. 

Dick.     Good  news,  Mr.  Warren  ;   cheer  up,  we've  found  a 
Joctor  that'll  cure  your  daughter,  sure. 
Mr.  W.     Who  is  he,  Dick  ? 

Diclc     He  is  the  most  wonderful  doctor  in  the  world. 
Mr.  W.     Where  is  he  ? 

Dick.     In  de  other  room  ;  will  I  call  him  in  here  ? 
Mr.  W.     Certainly,  immediately. 
Dick*     Here  he  is.     Come  in,  Doctor. 

Enter  Pat. 

Pat  (to  Mr.  W.).  Good-mornin*  to  your  Paternal  Paternity. 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  meself — Mr.  Patrick  O'Hoolahan, 
Surgeon,  Physician,  and  Wood -Cutter,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
the  honor  ot  serving  a  respectable  old  gintleman  like  yourself. 

Mr.  W.     What  !     Surgeon,  Physician,  and  Wood-Cutter  ? 

Pat  (aside).  What  the  divil  am  I  saying  ?  (Aloud,)  Cer- 
tainly, sir,  that  is  the  name  which  Mercurious  used  to  give  me. 

Mr.  W.     Won't  you  explain  yourself  better  ? 

Pat  (aside).  How  the  divil  can  I  explain  myself  better  when 
I  can't  understand  it  myself  ? 

Dick.  Mr.  Warren,  the  doctor  is  very  eccentric,  but  he'll 
cure  your  daughter,  sure. 

Mr.  W.  Doctor,  my  daughter  has  been  suddenly  taken  by 
an  unfortunate  disease. 

Pat.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  only  your  daughter.  I  would  like 
to  see  ye  also  caught  by  some  mortal  disease,  to  show  the  effect 
of  my  Prescribed  Prescriptions. 

Mr.  W.     Oh,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 

Pat.  Never  a  word  of  thanks.  Be  my  conscience,  I  am  a 
man,  sir,  who  always  tries  to  help  friends  out  of  trouble,  bad 
luck  to  the  bateing  I  got. 

Mr.  W.  I  understand  you  now — you  are  a  good-humored 
man,  and  I  only  hope  you  will  succeed  in  .curing  my  daughter. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  call  her  ? 

Pat.  To  be  shure  I  will.  Be  careful  you  don't  break  your 
neck  in  running  after  her. 

IKi,  W.  (is  going).  What  a  mirthful  doctor.  Oh,  here  she 
comes.  (£nt^  Miss  W.,  r.  h.  i  E.^  Doctor,  this  is  my  only 
child,  and  if  I  should  lose  her,  I  should  go  crazy. 

Pat   (aside).     Be  my  sowl,  but  she  looks  healthier  than  meself 
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{Aloud.)  Don't  be  afraid.  You'll  not  lose  her.  I  will  give  her 
some  medicine  that  will  finish  her  at  once.  (Miss  W.  sits  at 
table ;  Pat  sits  beside  her,)  Well,  miss,  look  at  me — look  at 
your  doctor.  Ah,  ha,  my  dear,  ye  will  continue  to  be  sick  if  ye 
don't  get  well.  \She  laughs. 

Mr.  W.     Very  good,  Doctor ;  you've  made  her  laugh. 

Pat.  To  be  shure  she  laughs.  You  see,  when  the  patient 
laughs,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that — that — she  don't  cry,  d'ye  mind.' 
Now  tell  me,  miss,  what  is  your  disease  ? 

IGflS  W.     A,  E,  I,  O,  U.  [Explaining  the  sorrow  of 

her  heart, 

Pat.  Oh,  yis ;  in  this  case,  sir,  the  disease  is  half  al-far-bet, 
sir.     Does  your  daughter  speak  Greek  ? 

Kr.  W.     Pardon  me.  Doctor,  she  does  not  speak  at  all. 

Pat.  Oh,  yis,  of  coorse  she  can't  speak  ;  but  what  was  the 
cause  of  her  not  spakin^  ? 

Mr,  W.  You  see  she  wanted  to  marry  a  miserable  fellow, 
and  1  was  opposed  to  it. 

Pat.  You  were  wrong,  sir,  to  do  that  same ;  so  if  you  would 
save  your  daughte^,  consint  to  the  match. 

Mr.  W.  I  don't  believe  he  will  have  her,  now  she  has  lost 
her  tongue. 

Pat.  No,  sir — it's  the  revarse  to  that.  A  wife  widout  a 
tongue  is  a  blessing.     Tell  me,  miss,  is  your  disease  painful  1 

Miss  W.     Oh  I    Oh  ! 

Mr.  W.     Very  sharp  sometimes. 

Pat  Con-sid-er-rat-tum,  Uni-ver-tum.  And  do  you  feel  a 
sort  of  a  sbakin'  ? 

MissW.     Eh,  eh! 

Mr.  W.     Frequently,  sir. 

Pat.  The  symptoms  couldn't  be  better.  Give  me  your 
pulse.  (Bus.)  Now,  sir,  I  understand  the  terrible  disease  of 
your  daughter. 

Mr.  W.  (anxious).     What  is  it  ?     Doctor,  speak. 

Pat.     Your  daughter — your  daughter 

Mr.  W.     Well,  my  daughter 

Pat.     Your  daughter  is — dumb. 

Mr.  W.     I  am  aware  of  that. 

Pat.  But  it  is  one  of  those  cases  of  symptoms  that  they  don't 
spake.  A  skilful  doctor  understands  the  disease  like  bummers 
do  Irish  and  Scotch  whisky.  The  disease  comes  from  a — well, 
suppose  now  ye  break  the  spring  of  a  watch  ;  will  the  watch  go 
any  more  ? 

Mr.  W.     Certainly  not. 

Pat.  Well,  this  is  the  case  wid  your  daughter.  The  spring 
of  her  tongue  is  broke,  and  by  mending  the  spring  she  will  be 
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able   to   speak  without  dubi-ta-tion-um  or    hes*i-ta-shun*uin» 
Give  her  plenty  of Do  you  understand  Latin  ? 

Kr.  W.    I  do  not. 

Fat.  You  don't  understand  Fi-ko-to-gug-tum-bi-tur  ?  Well, 
give  her  plenty  of  bread  and  wine,  and  Til  go  bail  she'll  talk 
more  than  a  criminal  lawyer  before  two  days. 

Mr.  W.     Do  you  really  think  so,  Doctor  ? 

Fat.  To  be  shure  1  do.  Now,  miss,  you  had  better  go  to 
your  room  and  prepare  yourself  to  take  your  medicine. 

Mr.  W.  {offers  purse).    For  the  present.  Doctor,  take  this. 

Fat.     No,  no,  sir. 

Kr.  W.    Oh,  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  it 

Fat.  I  will  obey.  I  am  going  now  to  the  apothecary's  to 
order  Red-de-viv-you-bus,  or  three  thousand  pills ;  and  if  she 
don't  be  cured,  ishe  will  surely  die.  Good-bye  to  you.  {AsideJ) 
The  first  saloon  I  come  to  Til  spend  th6  amount  of  my  first  visit 
and  go  home  rowling  drunk,  so  I  will.  Oh,  look  at  me  now  for 
a  doctor  !  [Exit,  L.  H.  i  K. 

Kr.  W.  My  child,  you  can  go  to  your  room.  Dick,  you  ^o 
for  the  bread  and  wine  ;  Bob,  you  stay  here-^I  might  want  you. 
Oh,  if  that  Dr.  O'Hoolahan  succeeds  in  curing  my  child,  I  will 
erect  a  marble  monument  to  his  memory.  [Szit  R.  H. 

Dick.  If  I  had  a  wife,  I  would  ask  the  doctor  to  g^ve  her 
medicine  to  stop  her  tongue,  and  not  keep  it  a  going. 

Bob.  My  golly  !  how  Miss  Warren  will  make  up  for  lost  time 
when  she  does  speak  again. 

[Bzit  Dick  ;  Bob  goes  to  work  dusting  tAe/urmi* 
ture  as  scene  closes  in. 

Scene  TV.— Street  in  i. 

Enter  Mr.  White,  r.  h. 

White.  Old  Mr.  Warren  has  called  a  doctor  to  cure  the  pre- 
tended sudden  disease  of  his  daughter.  Now,  if  I  could  only 
meet  the  doctor  and  persuade  him  to  help  me  elude  the  vigilance 
of  her  father,  I  would  be  all  right.  Hello,  here  comes  the  doctor 
from  her  house  now. 

Enter  Pat,  l.  h.,  looking  off  u 

FAti  I  know,  ye  have  a  sore  chest.  Put  a  pouldce  of 
rhubarb  on  your  nose.  Oh,  by  my  sowl,  I  can't  walk  a  step 
now.  Evervbody  is  at^er  me.  If  I  continue  this  way,  the  under- 
takers  will  do  a  good  business,  anyway. 

White.  Ah,  Doctor,  I  want  you  to  help  me.  I  am  in  your 
hands. 

Fat.  Congress  Water — Congress  Water,  and  plenty  of  iL  I 
can  see  by  yer  face  ye  need  plenty  of  it. 
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White.    No,  Doctor,  I  am  not  sick. 

f^t.  And  what  the  divil  d'ye  come  after  a  doctor  if  ye  are 
well  ?    Go  long  out  o'  that 

White.  Doctor,  you  are  the  only  man  that  can  cure  me — ^yoa 
must  know  that  I'm  in  love. 

Pat.  I  will  write  ye  a  prescription  to  cure  you  of  love,  any- 
way, and  you'll  think  no  more  of  it. 

White.  No,  no ;  I  want  you  to  help  me  obtain  the  object 
which  I  love. 

Fat  (aside).  This  is  progressing.  From  a  doctor  I  am  ad- 
vance to  match-making.  (Aloud.)  I  am  astonished  at  ye,  sir. 
And  is  this  the  way  to  profane  me  medicinabus  medicine.  Oh, 
thou  Esculpius^  do  ye  hear  him  and  don't  throw  a  half  a  ton  of 
sarsaparilla  in  his  face  ? 

White.     But  Esculapius  is  dead  ;  he  cannot  hear  you. 

Pat.  Us  professors,  we  have  the  faculty  to  spake  with  the 
dead  and  be  bruised  by  the  living.  If  ye  want  to  have  the  same 
privilege,  come  under  my  attendance,  and  I  will  soon  send  ye  to 
the  other  world  to  spake  with  them. 

White.  Let  me  explain.  You  must  know  that  I  love  old  Mr. 
Warren's  daughter  Lizzie.  She  loves  me  also.  She  is  pretend- 
ing to  be  dumb  and  sick  to  avoid  marrying  an  old  man  her  father 
chose  for  her.  Now,  you  must  try  and  get  me  into  the  house  to 
speak  to  her.  The  compensation  for  your  trouble  is  this  fifty- 
dollar  note. 

Pat,  My  dear  sir,  this  Ointmentation  with  us  doctors  has 
more  effect  than  Mercury.  I  will  help  you — ^ye  are  a  gintlemin, 
and  ye  deserve  my  friendship.     Give  me  that  note. 

White  (gives  him  note).  Now  tell  me  the  way  you  intend 
doing  this. 

Pat.     My  dear  sir,  who  do  you  think  I  am  ? 

White.     A  celebrated  physician,  of  course. 

Pftt.  Ye  are  mistaken,  sir.  I  am  no  doctor,  true  for  me  ;  I 
am  a  poor  wood-cutter.  While  I  was  in  the  woods  cutting  wood, 
two  divils — the  waiters  of  Mr.  Warren — armed  with  two  stout 
clubs,  bate  me  and  took  me  by  force.  *Pon  my  soul,  they  bate 
me  until  I  am  black  and  blue  all  over.  Well,  sir,  they  took  me 
and  presented  me  to  Mr.  Warren  as  a  doctor. 

White.     Well,  then,  how  can  you  help  me  ? 

Pat.     Does  the  ould  divil  know  ye  ? 

White.     He  only  knows  me  by  name. 

Pat.  All  right !  I'll  tell  ye  how  to  do  it  Dress  yourself  up 
like  an  apothecary,  and  take  a  pot  of  pills  as  if  it  was  medicine 
I  ordered,  and  go  to  the  house  and  inquire  for  Doctor  O'Hoolahan. 
I  will  fix  the  rest.  I  promise  ye  in  less  than  a  month  ye  will  be 
married.    But  don't  you  let  them  find  out  I  am  a  wood-cuttef> 
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Otherwise  the  doctor  has  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeon  with  his  head  broke. 

White.  Oh,  don't  you  be  afraid  of  that.  If  I  succeed  I  will 
give  you  double  the  amount. 

Pat.  Go  and  disguise  yerself.  Good-bye,  By  the  powers  of 
old  Moll, Kenny's  cat,  but  I  have  the  money  in  my  pocket 

[Bzit  Pat  and  Mr.  White. 

Scene  ▼. — Same  as  Scene  3. 

Mr.  W.  {discovered,  calls).  Bob  !  Dick  !  Here,  quick.  Oh, 
I'm  a  ruined  man.  [Enters  R.  H.  i  E. 

Dick.     Here  I  am,  massa. 

Iffr.  W.  My  daughter  is  getting  worse.  Run  for  the  doctor. 
She  may  die  at  any  moment  Tell  the  doctor  to  come  right 
away.  [Dick  is  about  to  go. 

Pat  {outside).  You've  got  the  toothache.  Arrah,  sure  and 
pull  all  your  teeth  out,  and  I'll  go  bail  ye'U  never  suffer  wid  the 
toothache  any  more. 

Enter  Pat,  r. 

Mr.  W.     Oh,  Doctor,  I  am  in  despair. 

Pat  {aside),  I  wish  you  was  in  Botany  Bay.  {Aloud.)  Ye 
are  wrong.     Be  happy  and  gay — don't  look  int9  ^^^  future. 

Mr.  W.     My  daughter  is  worse. 

Pat.  So  much  the  better.  It  shows  that  my  medicine  has 
produced  the  effect. 

Mr.  W.     But  I'm  afraid  she  is  going  to  die. 

Pat.  Wait  until  she  is  to  the  extreme,  and  then  I  will  show 
you  who  I  am. 

Mr.  W.  {looks  R.).     Who  is  that  coming  in  here  ? 

Pat  {sees  White,  r.  i  e.).  Oh,  that  is  the  apothecary's  clerk, 
come  with  my  medicine.  {Aside.)  Bedad,  but  he's  in  a  hurry. 
Go  on,  Mr.  Warren,  go  and  get  your  daughter,  bed  and  all,  if 
necessary. 

Enter  White. 

Mr.  W.     Dick,  see  if  my  daughter  can  come  in  here. 

[Exit  Dick,  l. 

Pat.  I  will  not  only  cure  your  daughter,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  ye  attacted  with  an  ap-po-plec-tic  fit,  or  any  other  sickness 
of  the  same  character — just  to  show  you  my  ability. 

White.  Doctor,  here  is  your  medicine  you  ordered.  Since  I 
have  been  in  the  profession  I  have  never  composed  such  a  diffi- 
cult prescription. 

Pat  {to  Mr.  Warren).  Take  the  half  of  the  bottle  if  yon 
want  your  daughter  well  cured. 
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■j.  W.     What  is  it? 

Pat.     Thai  medicine,  sir,  is  Marry-bus  bals: 
Hi,  W.     How  is  it  that  my  daughter  is  ill,  i 
the  medicine  ? 

Fat.     That  is  the  peculiarity  of  me  medicini 

Enter  Dick  and  Mtss  W.,  L.  i 

ICr.  W.     Ah,  how  do  you  feel  now,  my  dau] 
ICfll  W.     A.  U. 

Kr,  W.     A  little  better,  eh  ?     I'm  glad  to  hi 

Pat.  Magnum  Bonum.  E.  Unibus  Plur 
tell  your  servants  to  retire,  and  I  will  perform 
your  daughter. 

Vx.  W.      To  perform  an  operation. 

Pat  Obey  the  doctor.  (Mr.  W.  waves  the 
Now,  Mr.  Apothecary,  of  the  short  neck,  whil 
Warren  the  disease  of  his  daughter,  yc  sit  besi 
erees  administer  to  her  all  of  the  contents  in  tl 
nil  and  don't  lose  none  of  it. 

White.     I  will  employ  all  my  attention. 

Mr.  W.  Doctor,  I  would  like  to  see  hoi 
gives  her  the  medicine. 

Pat  Ye  are  mistaken.  Papa.  Ye  must  not 
near  her.  Look  here  ;  come  and  sit  by  me, ; 
everything.  (PAT  takes  chairs  and  f  laces  ohi 
his  back  to  White.  Me  then  sits  facing  Mr, 
vihal  is  going  on.  White  a«rf  Miss  W.  maki 
and  ingenious  questions  and  answers  are  mi 
sors  to  the  students,  and  the  students  to  the 
question  if  a  man  is  more — more — curable  ih, 
the  female  is  more  curable  than  the  male — si 
others  they  deny — and  still  others  affirm.  Nc 
(Mr.  W.  tries  to  look  toivards  Miss  W,;  Pat 
at  me,  now.  The  woman,  as  far,  perhaps,  a 
like  yer  daughter.  She  would  if  she  could. 
me  !     At  the  moment  of  the  act,  supposing  yo 

Mln  W.     Certainly  not,  my  dear,  I  will  nev 

Mr.  W.  Whafs  that?  As  I  live,  my  dau| 
wise  and  learned  man  I 

Pat     The  medicine  has  produced  the  effect 

KiM  W.  Yes,  dear  father,  I  have  reco 
again,  to  ask  you  that  Mr.  White  shall  be  my 

Mr.  W,     But 

ICm  T.  I  will  never  consent  to  marry  a 
White  or  death.     I  am  decided  ! 
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Kr.  W;  Oh,  what  a  tongue !  Doctor,  the  medicine  has  been 
too  powerful.  Give  her  something  else  to  make  her  hold  her 
tongue. 

^t.  I  can't  do  that ;  but  I  can  give  ye  some  medicine  that 
-will  make  you  deaf,  and  ye  can't  hear  what  she  says. 

Mr.  W.     Oh,  no,  doctor,  try  and  do  something 

Fat.  Don't  be  afraid  ;  your  daughter  must  have  her  way  or 
she'll  go  crazy.  She  must  be  under  the  care  of  the  apothecary 
by  my  instructions.  Now  I  will  write  another  prescription  for 
her  to  take,  and  she  will  be  well  until  she  gets  sick  again.  Now, 
Mr.  Apothecary,  sit  at  the  table  and  write.  Recipe — Four 
Ounces  of  Gum-marry-bus  Powder. 

IKl,  W.     What  is  this  powder.  Doctor  ? 

Pat,  A  certain  powder  that  will  cure  your  daughter.  Two 
ounces  of  Pulverized  Matrimorialis — and  mix  them  well.  Now, 
take  the  young  lady  in  the  garden — ^she  requires  a  great  deal  of 
open  air. 

[White  is  about  to  lead  Miss  W.  away  when  Bridget 
appears  outside  ;  Pat  gets  behind  Mr.  W. 

Bridget.  Oh,  botheration  !  What  trouble  I  had  to  find  this 
house. 

Pat.  Och!  Blood  an'  'ouns — but  that's  my  wife.  The 
storm  is  nearer  now. 

Enter  Bridget,  l.  h.  i  e. 

Bridget.  There  you  are,  you  thief  of  the  world.  Look  at 
him — ndressed  up  there  like  a  doctor.     Oh,  you  decaver ! 

Pat.     Silence!     Ye  divil !  [Shakes Jist at  her. 

Bridget.  Shure,  the  likes  of  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself — to  be  imposing  on  these  good  people. 

Mr.  W.  Here,  cease  your  impertinence — insulting  the  most 
celebrated  physician  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Pat  {asidey  Be  me  sowl,  if  the  earth  goes  on  like  this,  HI 
soon  be  seven  feet  under  ground. 

Bridget.  A  physician,  is  he  ?  This  is  my  husband.  Oh,  my 
poor  back  :  bad  luck  to  his  sowl,  I  feel  it  already. 

Mr.  W,     Do  you  know  this  woman,  Doctor  ? 

Pat.  Certainly  I  know  her.  I  blistered  her  shoulders  this 
morning  to  cure  a  pain  in  her  side.  {To  Bridget.)  Go  long 
out  o'  that,  or  I'll  soon  have  my  shoulders  blistered, 

Bridget     Howld  on,  my  fine  fellar.     Mr.  Warren,  1  towld 
you  before  this  man  is  Pat  O'Hoolahan,  my  husband,  a  wood- 
cutter by  trade,  and  he's  no  doctor,  nor  never  was  a  doctor, 
cither. 
•    Mr,  W.     A  wood-cutter  ? 

JCiBS  W.  and  White.     We're  lost  \Go  out  R.  h.  2  e. 
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Pat.  Don't  listen  to  her — she  is  crazy.  She  run  away  from 
a  lunatic  asylum  yesterday. 

Mr.  W.  ij^o  Bridget).  Get  out  of  my  house,  you  crazy 
wretch  ! 

Enter  Dick,  hurriedly, 

Dick.     Massa  Warren  !     Massa  Warren  ! 

Kr.  W.     Well,  what's  the  matter  now  ? 

Dick.  Dat  potecary  what  was  here  was  no  potecary  at  alL 
Dat  is  Mr.  White,  and  he  has  gone  off  wid  your  daughter. 

Kr.  W.     Oh,  what  rascality  is  this  ? 

Bridget.     Didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  no  doctor  ? 

Kr.  W.  Oh,  you  scoundrel,  is  that  the  way  to  betray  an  old 
man  like  me  ?  Dick  !  Go  and  call  a  policeman.  1*11  have  you 
hung  before  night. 

fidget     Oh,  my  poor  Pat. 

Pat.     May  the  divil  choke  you  ! 

Enter  White  and  Miss  W.  and  kneel  at  Mr.  W.'s/^^A 

]Om  W.  My  dear  father,  forgive  us  this  time,  and  we'll  never 
do  so  again. 

White.  Be  magnanimous,  Mr.  Warren  ;  your  severity  in- 
duced me  to  act  in  this  manner.  My  birth  is  not  inferior  to 
yours,  and  I  hope  you  will  consent  to  our  union. 

Mr.  W.  What  shall  I  say  ?  Arise,  I  forgive  you.  (7<7  Pat.) 
But  you,  sir,  I'll  have  you  hung. 

Pat,     Oh,  Mr.  Warren,  take  pity  on  poor  Pat  O'Hoolahan. 

WMte.  Mr.  Warren,  I  beg  of  you  to  pardon  him.  He  is 
guilty  on  my  account  alone. 

Pat.     Oh,  yes,  do  forgive  me,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  On  condition  you'll  never  let  let  me  see  you  again, 
you  rascal. 

Bridget  {prying).  Och,  musha,  bad  luck  to  me.  I  thought  I 
would  be  a  widow,  but  I'm  disappointed. 

Pat,     That  is  the  wife's  love  in  our  day. 

Mr.  W.     Never  mind.     Shake  hands  and  be  happy. 

White.     Lizzie,  you  are  mine. 

MIbs  W.     United  forever. 

White.  Pat  and  Bridget,  I  want  to  make  you  both  happy. 
(Gives  purse  to  each,)  But  you  must  give  us  proof  that  you'll 
never  fight  again. 

Pat  and  Bridget.     What  shall  we  do  ? 

White.     Give  us  a  real  good  Irish  jig. 

[Pat  and  Bridget  both  dance  a  regular  Irish  reel^ 
and  work  it  up  very  lively, 
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Scene.  —  An  interior.    Duplex  discovered. 

Duplex.  Well,  Vm  the  most  unfortunate  individual  in  the 
world.  Everything  seems  to  turn  afi;ainst  me.  No  matter  what 
I  do,  or  which  way  I  turn,  or  what  kind  of  business  I  get  into, 
I  fail  in  everythine^.  Now,  first  I  was  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer^s  office. 
He  didn^t  have  clients  enough  to  pay  for  a  bowl  of  soup.  Then 
I  tried  commercial  business.  Had  no  credit,  and  had  to  drop  that. 
Tried  politics.  Attempted  to  make  a  speech,  when  I  got  on  the 
wrong  stump  and  they  raised  me.  Then  I  was  a  bounty  jumper. 
Well,  I  done  well  at  that  until  I  took  a  partner,  and  he  jumped  off 
with  the  funds,  and  that  left  me  broke  again.  Now,  as  a  last  resort, 
I  had  three  dollars  in  my  pockets  this  morning.  I  got  my  break- 
fast, which  cost  me  fifty  cents,  bought  me  a  Havana  cigar,  discussed 
that,  and  walked  down  street,  found  this  room  to  let,  rented  iti^and 
opened  an  Intelligence  Office ;  and  now  if  I  can  get  a  few  applicants 
that  are  fools  enough  to  let  me  have  ten  or  fifteen  dollars,  I  will 
leave  this  country  and  go  to  New  Jersey,  or  some  other  foreign 
clime.  Well,  now  PU  get  to  work  writing,  and  see  if  I  csin  catch 
somebody. 

{Goes  and  sits  at  desk,  as  enter  Steve  Smithers,  r.  h.) 

Smithers.    ^How  do  you  do,  boss? 

Dup.  {advancing).     How  are  you,  sir? 

Smi.     I  come  here  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  situation. 

Dup.    What  kind  of  a  situation  would  you  like  to  have? 

Smi.    Well,  Td  like  to  be  a  teller  in  some  bank. 

Dup.  {looks  at  him),  I  couldnH  get  you  a  situation  as  teller  in 
a  bank,  but  I  might  get  vou  a  situation  as  digger  in  a  sand-bank. 

Smi.  Well,  no,  dat  cion't  suit  me.  I  want  a  place  where  I  can 
handle  money. 

Dup.  Ah,  I  see !  I  can  get  you  a  situation  as  bar-keeper.  Did 
you  ever  tend  bar  in  this  city? 

Smi.     No,  sir ;  I  never  was  here  before. 
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Dup.  Could  you  tend  bar?  Do  you  understand  that  business? 
I  can  get  you  a  good  situation. 

Smi.  Well,  look  here,  boss,  I  don,^  mind  tending  bar,  but  will 
you  guarantee  dat  after  Fve  been  to  work  a  year,  Fll  own  the  place  ? 
I  know  lots  of  fellows  dat  has  bought  out  dere  proprietors  in  less 
time  dan  dat. 

Dup.  .  No,  I  couldn't  guarantee  you  anything.  If  you're  smart 
enough  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  own  tne  place,  why  you  are  a 
lucky  fellow.     You'll  have  to  rely  on  your  ability  for  that. 

Smi.     Well,  give  me  de  situation.     FU  try  it,  anyhow. 

Dup.  Before  proceeding  any  farther  in  this  business,  you  know 
my  terms. 

Smi.    What,  Mike  Terms,  the  blacksmith  — 

Dup.     No,  no  —  my  price. 

Smi.     Oh,  Ned  Price,  the  boxer.     Yes,  I  know  him. 

Dup.  No,  no,  no;  you  don't  understand  me.  I  mean  my 
charges. 

Smi.     Oh,  yes ;  how  much  do  you  get  for  the  situation T 

Dup.    Two  dollars  —  invariably  in  advance. 

Smi.     Two  dollars  in  advance  —  previous ? 

Dup.     I  get  you  the  situation  for  two  dollars. 

Smi.  {feels  all  his  pockets  for  money).  I  got  a  five  doUar  bill 
here  somewhere.     Ah,  here  it  is.     There ! 

Dup.  {takes  it).  Five  dollars  —  ah,  yes  —  that's  right.  What's 
your  name,  sir?     {Puts  money  in  pocket.) 

Smi.     Steve  Smithers. 

Dup.  Come  here  and  I'll  book  you.  {Goes  to  desk;  business  of 
Smithers  dropping  his  hat  from  his  head  on  the  paper  Duplex  is 
writing  on^  and  picking  up  Duplex's  hat  and  putting  it  on  his 
head.  Duplex  remonstrating.  This  is  kept  up  two  or  three  timesy 
when  Duplex  rises  and  folds  up  the  piece  of  paper  he  has  written 
on  and  advances  to  front;  Smithers  follows.)  There,  young 
man,  you  take  this  piece  of  paper.     You  know  where  Broadway  is? 

Smi.  '  Let  me  see,  dat  runs  a^ong  de  front  of  dis  house. 

Dup.  Yes.  You  take  this  piece  of  paper  and  go  up  Broadway 
until  you  come  to  Canal  Street,  then  take  the  Eighth  Avenue  car 
and  go  to  125th  Street,  turn  to  your  right,  and  take  the  first  saloon 
on  your  left.  Walk  right  in  and  hand  that  note  to  the  man  behind 
the  bar. 

^iVii. {takes paper  and  looks  at  it^  suspicious).  Go  up  Broadway 
and  jump  in  the  canal,  and  — 

Dup.  No,  no;  you  misunderstand  me.  Go  up  Broadway  to 
Canal  Street,  take  the  Eighth  Avenue  car,  go  to  125th  Street,  turn 
to  your  right,  first  saloon  on  your  left,  walk  right  in,  and  give  that 
note  to  the  man  behind  the  bar. 

SxMi.  {starts  to  go^  turns  back).  Say,  I  give  you  five  dollars 
just  now,  and  I  want  my  change.     You  forgot  it,  didn't  you? 

Dup.  That's  so.  Let  me  see,  you  want  three  dollars,  don't 
you? 
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Smi.    Yes,  sir. 

Dup.  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  have  no  small  bills.  Say,  won't 
you  be  kibd  enough  to  stop  in  when  you  come  back,  and  Til  hand 
It  to  you. 

Smi.    No,  I  can  carry  it  myself.    Give  me  the  three  dollars. 

Dup.  My  dear  fellow,  it's  much  safer  in  my  pocket.  Besides,  I 
haven't  any  small  bills. 

Smi.  It's  safe  in  my  pocket ;  besides,  I  may  want  to  use  some 
of  it  'fore  I  get  back.     Give  me  three  dollars. 

Dup.  Don't  you  understand.^  Tve  got  your  money  in  my 
pocket,  and  it's  much  safer  with  me.  You  see,  there's  so  many 
thieves,  garroters,  burglars,  pickpockets,  and  refreshments  on  the 
road,  you  might  get  robbed.  So  you  stop  in  when  you  come  back 
and  ril  give  you  your  money. 

Smi.  Yes,  if  dem  fellows  rob  me  and  find  out  I've  got  nothing, 
dey'll  kill  me. 

bup.  {pushes  him  towards  R.).  No,  they  will  not.  Now  yoti 
go  on,  and  stop  in  as  you  come  back. 

Smi.  (comes  back).  Say,  look  here,  give  me  ten  cents  to  ride  up 
in  the  cars. 

Dup.  My  dear  fellow,  you  don't  want  a  copper.  You  get  aboard 
the  cars  and  mention  my  name  to  the  conductor,  and  he  11  take  you 
anywhere  you  want  to  go. 

Smi.     Mention  your  name  ? 

Dup.     Yes. 

Smi.    What's  your  name? 

Dup.     Duplex. 

Smi.  Well,  look  here,  Mr.  Duplex,  don't  forget  dem  three  dollars. 
{Exit  grumbling.)    . 

Dup.  {sits  at  desk).  There,  I've  sent  him  far  enough  away. 
Now  if  I  can  catch  one  more  for  a  five  dollar  bill,  I  leave  this. 

Jane  Ann  O'Hoolahan  {outside,  r.).  That's  a  good  boy,  Mike. 
Here's  a  couple  of  pennies  for  you.  Now  go  home  and  tell  your 
mother  to  wash  your  feet.  {Enter  slowly ,  bowing  to  Duplex,  who 
rises  and  comes  forward,)     How  do  you  do,  boss? 

Dup.  {with  a  goose  quiU  behind  his  ear;  as  he  bows  it  sticks  in 
her  face).  How  are  you,  madam?  What  is  your  business  with 
me? 

Jane  {trying  to  brush  something  off  her  face).  There  was  a 
friend  of  mine  living  in  the  second  ward  told  me  there  was  an  In- 
telligence Office  just  opened  at  No.  16  Broadway,  and  I  come  for  a 
situation.     Is  this  the  place? 

Dup.  This  is  the  place,  madam.  What  kind  of  a  situation 
would  you  like  to  have?  {Jabs  the  quill  in  her  face  again;  she 
brushes  it  away  as  before^ 

Jane.  Well,  boss,  I  don't  know.  I  think  I'd  like  a  situation  as 
conductor  on  the  horse  railway  cars. 

Dup.  My  dear  madam,  we  have  no  female  conductors  on  the 
horse-cars.  {Jabs  again ;  she  goes  to  the  front  brushing  herface^ 
saying,  **  Thunder  and  ounds,  how  thick  the  mosquitoes  are ! ") 
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Jane  {comes  back  again).    No? 

Dup.     No ! 

Jane.    Well,  boss.  Til  go  as  n  driver,  then. 

Dup.  My  dear  madam,  we  have  no  female  conductors  and 
drivers  on  the  cars.  {Jabs  her  again ;  she  discovers  the  quill  and 
wnks  at  audience. ) 

Jane.  No?  Well,  boss,  I  don't  care  what  it  is  as  long  as  I  get 
a  situation  where  I  can  earn  an  honest  penny. 

Dup.  Now,  madam,  I  might  get  you  a  situation  as  nurse,  {/abs 
her  again;  she  dodges  and  winks  at  audience.)  Do  you  under- 
stand taking  care  of  children?  {Jabs  her  again;  she  slaps  his 
face,  and  he  retreats  to  L.  H. ;  she  follows.) 

Jane  {very  mad  and  blustering).  Take  that,  you  blackguard, 
you! 

Dup.     How  dare  you  strike  me  ! 

Jane.  How  dare  I,  is  it?  If  you  make  me  mad,  Td  give  you  a 
kick  up  on  the  forehead. 

Dup.  I  never  met  with  such  treatment  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life,  madam.     What  do  you  mean  by  — 

Jane  {^menacingly).  What  do  I  mean,  is  it?  If  you  make  me 
mad,  ril  give  you  a  rap  on  the  head  thatUI  do  you  good. 

Dup.  She's  a  perfect  Hottentot.  Til  go  for  the  police  and  have 
her  arrested  for  assault  and  battery. 

Jane  {threateningly).  I'd  give  you  a  kick  up  in  the  wrist,  you 
divil  you.     You'll  have  me  arrested !     I'll  show  you. 

Dup.     How  dare  you  strike  me  in  that  manner  ? 

Jane.  How  dare  I,  is  it?  It's  aisy  for  you  to  be  standing  there 
a  nodding  and  prodding  and  sticking  that  thing  into  my  eve. 

Dup.  {discovers  his  quill  in  centre  of  stage ^  and  finds  that  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  disturbance ;  picks  up  quill  and  turns  to 
Jane).  My  dear  madam,  I  beg  ten  tnousand  pardons.  I  was  not 
aware  I  had  this  behind  my  ear. 

Jane  {cooling).  You  beg  my  pardon,  is  it?  Well,  I  want  you 
to  leave  off  your  little  Jackeen  Kadido  tricks  wid  me,  and  if  you 
have  a  situation  for  me,  give  it  to  me ;  if  not,  I'll  go  out. 

Dup.  {advances  to  her  apparently  afraid).  My  price  is  two 
dollars,  invariably  in  advance. 

Jane  {jumps  towards  him).     What's  that  ? 

Dup.  {frightened).  I  say  my  price  is  two  dollars,  invariably  in 
advance. 

Jane.  What's  the  matter  with  you?  Have  you  the  St.  An- 
thonv's  dance? 

Dup.  No,  madam,  I  have  not.  I  assure  you.  You  hit  me  such 
a  powerful  blow  on  my  ear  it  rings  like  a  bell  all  the  time. 

Jane.  Well,  come  here  to  me,  and  don't  be  foolin'  wid  me.  I 
have  a  five  dollar  bill  here  in  the  heel  of  my  fist,  what  I  saved  from 
my  last  month's  wages.     {Takes  it  out  and  opens  it.) 

Dup.  {takes  it  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket).  Yes,  so  it  is;  that's 
right. 
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Jane  {asitie).    Look  at  him  grab  it !  * 

DuP.     What^s  your  name,  madam? 

Jane.    My  name,  is  it? 

Dup.     Yes.  ^  r 

Jane.    Well,  sir,  my  name  is  Jane  Ann  O^Hoolahan.  \ 

Dup.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Jane.    My  name? 

Dup.    Yes. 

Jane.    Jane  Ann  O'HooIahan. 

Dup.  {goes  to  desk).    Come  here  and  Til  book  you. 

Jane  (to  audience) .    The  big  thief.    He  looks  like  a  pair  of  tongs. 

Dup.     Let  me  see,  madam.     How  do  you  spell  your  name? 

Jane  {astonished).     And  canH  you  spell  it  ? 

Dup.    No,  I  cannot. 

Jane.  A  smart  man  yon  are  to  be  keeping  an  intelligence  office^ 
and  canU  spell  a  lady's  name. 

Dup.  You  sec,  madam,  Tour  name  is  very  peculiar.  I  never 
heard  it  before,  so  you'll  be  Kind  enough  to  spell  it. 

Jane.    Well,  boss,  you  write  it  down,  and  Til  spell  it  for  you. 

Dup.    All  right. 

Jane.    Are  you  ready,  boss  ? 

Dup.    Yes. 

Jane.     Well !    J — a— jay,  h — a — Jahanna. 

Dup.  (writes).    Johanna! 

Jane.    O — ho — h — o— ho,  —  ho — ho— ho— ho— hoolagan. 

Dup.     All  right.     Let  me  see.  madam,  where  are  you  from? 

Jane.     Where  am  I  from,  is  it  ? 

Dup.    Yes. 

Jane.     Well,  sir,  I  am  from  the  city  of  Cin — shin — nat — ta — ha. 

Dup.    From  where? 

Jane.     I  say  I  am  from  the  city  of  Cin — shin — nat — tar— er. 

Dup.  Oh,  Cincinnati.  Let  me  see  —  that's  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  it  not  ? 

Jane.     Cinshinnater  in  the  State  of  Pinnsylvania  ? 

Dup.    Yes. 

Jane.     No,  sir ;  Cinshinnati  is  in  the  State  of  O — ho— ho. 

Dup.    I  beg  your  pardon? 

Jane.     I  say  Cinshinnati  is  in  the  State  of  O — ho — ho. 

Dup.     Ohio. 

Jane.  Oh — hi — e,  O — hi — e.  I  haven't  the  Yankee  touch  to 
my  tongue ;  I  can't  say  it  like  you,  boss. 

Dup.  (rises  from  table  folding  up  apiece  of  paper  and  hands  if 
to  Jane).  There,  madam,  you  take  that  paper  and  go  out  on 
Broadway  and  take  one  of  the  stages. 

Jane.     And  get  arrested  for  it  ? 

Dup.  No,  no.  You  jump  into  one  of  them  stages,  and  go  dowm 
to  City  Hall  Park.  Then  take  the  Third  Avenue  cars,  go  to  Har- 
lem, go  over  the  long  bridge,  up  into  Morrisania  to  No.  514 — ^ 
Mrs.  Honeysuckles's. 
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Jane.  Where?  Say,  boss,  couldn't  you  say  that  again,  and  say 
it  aisy? 

Dup.  Certainly.  You  take  one  of  the  Broadway  stages,  ride 
down  to  City  Hall  Park,  take  ^hird  Avenue  car,  go  to  Harlem, 
over  the  long  bridge,  up  into  Morrisania,  No.  514,  Mrs.  Honey- 
suckles's.  She  is  a  young  widow  with  two  children  —  a  nice  lady, 
little  to  do,  a  good  situation. 

Jane.  Listen  to  the  tongue  of  that  fellow !  Well,  PU  go  to 
Mrs.  Honeysuckles^s,  boss.  {Goes  towards  the  door  R.,  stops  and 
comes  back,)     Hold  on !  Hold  on !  Not  so  fast !  Look  here,  boss ! 

Dup.    Well,  madam,  what  do  you  want? 

Jane.     Say,  boss,  I  gave  you  a  five  dollar  bill  a  while  ago,  and 
you  said  your  price  was  two  dollars. 
'    Dup.     So  you  did ;  Pd  quite  forgotten  it.     {Feels  in  kis  pocket.) 

Jane.    Well,  you  see  I  didn*t,  boss. 

Dup.  Well,  I  haven't  got  any-small  bills  about  me.  Won't  you 
be  kind  enough  to  stop  in  as  vou  come  back,  and  Pll  give  it  to  you. 

Jane.    Is  it  all  right,  bossr 

Dup.    Certainly,  ma'am.     You  don't  doubt  my  honesty? 

Jane  {looking  at  him  hesitatingly).  No.  {Aside,)  Nor  your 
rascality  either.     {Starts  to  go.)     Well,  good-day,  boss. 

Dup.     Good-day,  madam. 

Jane.  Hold  on !  I  say,  boss,  it's  a  long  distance  up  to  Mrs. 
Honeysuckles's,  and  my  shoes  is  bad.  Couldn't  you  give  me  a  five- 
cent  piece  to  ride  in  the  cars  ? 

Dup.  My  dear  madam,  you  don't  want  any  money.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  get  in  the  cars  and  mention  my  name  to  the  con- 
ductor, and  he'll  set  you  right  down  at  the  door. 

Jane.     Yes  ?    And  what  is  your  name  ? 

Dup.    Duplex  —  Livingstone  Duplex. 

Jane.  Livingstone  Duplex  and  Honeysuckles.  That's  a  ftmny 
name.  {Aside.)  Well,  I'll  go  up  to  Honeysuckles's  for  the  situa- 
tion, and  if  that  pair  of  tongs  is  trying  to  cheat  me,  by  the  verge  of 
my  oath  when  I  come  back  Pll  brain  him !  {Aloud,)  Well,  good- 
day,  boss.     (Exit  R.) 

Dup.  (takes  his  hat  and  cane  and  comes  forward's.  There, 
I've  got  rid  of  her.  I've  got  ten  dollars,  and  now  I  think  Pll  go 
and  take  a  drink.  {Starts  logo,  when  Smithers  enters  R. ;  aside.) 
Hallo !  here's  my  colored  friend  back  again,  {to  Smithers.)  Well, 
you've  got  back,  have  you  ? 

Smi.     Yes,  I've  got  back. 

Dup.     Well,  you  found  everything  as  I  told  you? 

Smi.  Yes ;  I  went  up  to  Canal  Street,  got  on  de  cars,  and  de 
conductor  come  for  de  fare,  and  I  said,  **  Duplex  —  all  right." 

Dup.     Yes,  that  was  right.  . 

Smi,  No,  it  wasn't  right  He  said,  **Give  me  your  fare."  I 
toid  him  your  name  — Duplex;  he  said,  **  I  don't  know  Duplex; 
nve  me  your  fare  or  I  put  you  out."  And  I  said  Duplex  again,  and 
he  chucked  me  out  of  the  window. 
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Dup.  There^s  some  mistake ;  there  must  have  been  a  new  con- 
ductor on  the  cars. 

Sia.  I  thought  there  was  a  big  mistake.  I  landed  way  out  in 
the  street. 

Dup.    Well,  you  found  the  situation  all  right? 

Shi.  Yes,  oh,  yes.  Now  look  here,  boss,  dat  man  don't  want 
no  bsur-keeper.    What  you  give  me  dis  paper  for?    Take  it  back. 

Dup.    Why,  you  surprise  me.     You  went  to  the  wrong  place. 

Smi.    Yes,  he  surprised  me,  too.     I  went  whar  you  told  me. 

Dup.    Did  you  find  the  proprietor  in  ? 

Smi.    Yes. 

Dup.    What  did  you  say  to  him  P 

Smi.  I  went  in  and  told  him  he  wanted  a  bar-keeper,  and  he  said 
that  he  didnH ;  and  told  me  to  clear  out,  dat  he  didn^t  allow  niggers 
in  dar.  I  told  I  wouldn't  go  out,  dat  Mr.  Duplex  sent  me  here  for 
de  situation,  and  I  was  going  to  work ;  and  I  commenced  to  pull  off 
my  coat.  He  says,  **  Go  out  or  Pll  throw  you  out."  I  told  him 
no;  I  paid  two  dollars  for  the  situation,  ana  I  was  goine  to  work ; 
and  at  that  he  raised  dat  side  of  sole  leather  and  swung  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  I  was  just  fool  enough  to  stand  right  where  it 
stopped  every  time ;  so  I  got  out  of  there,  and  I  have  come  here 
to  get  my  money.     So  give  me  my  three  dollars. 

DuP.  Well,  now,  I  am  astonished.  Til  find  out  about  this,  and 
see  that  you  are  righted  in  this  matter. 

Smi.  Well,  here,  give  me  three  dollars,  and  take  this  paper  dat 
ain't  worth  nothing. 

Dup.  I  haven't  got  the  change.  You  see,  I  havenH  been  out 
since  you  was  here.  I  am  now  going  down  to  the  bank  to  make  a 
deposit,  and  FU  get  your  change.  In  the  meantime,  you  stay  here 
and  look  out  for  my  office  while  I  am  gone.  If  any  one  comes  in, 
tell  them  Til  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

Smi.  Well,  look  here,  Mr.  Duplex,  don't  deposit  dat  three 
dollars,  and  hurry  back  with  my  change. 

Dup.     I  won't  be  gone  more  than  ten  minutes. 

Smi.  Dat  fellow's  trying  to  cheat  me.  I'll  stay  here,  and  if  he 
don't  come  back  soon,  I'll  sell  his  place  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 
(Goes  to  desk  and  commences  to  write.) 

{Enter  Jane.) 

Jane  [to  audience i  aside).  Well,  I  went  up  to  Honeysuckles's. 
She's  a  young  widow  and  got  no  children,  and  don't  want  no  nurse. 
{Looks  around,)  Now,  I  think  that  man  wants  to  rob  me  out  of 
my  money.  {Goes  to  desk  back  of  Smithers.)  There  he  is  with 
another  man's  clothes  on.  I  say,  boss  —  boss  !  O  boss !  Bossy, 
Bossy!  I  say,  boss,  if  vou  dont  come  here  to  me,  I'll  go  to  you. 
(Smithers  ^^»'/  notice  ner  at  all;  J akr  goes  up  and  swings  her 
foot  as  though  she  would  kick  him,)  Boss,  I'll  nse  you  if  you  don't 
speak  to  me.  {Kicks  him ;  Stevjl  jumps  up  from  chair ^  and  both 
go  C.  front ^ 
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Jane.    Oh,  it^s  a  na^r ! 

Smi.    You  want  a  situation? 

Jane.    Well? 

Smi.    Give  me  five  dollars,  and  HI  owe  you  three. 

Jane.    What  are  you  talking  about? 

Smi.  Give  me  five  dollars,  an^  I  owe  you  three.  Den  you 
get  the  situation.  Go  jump  in  de  canal,  up  1 70-11  th  Street,  turn 
around  de  comer  — 

Jane.  I  went  up  to  Mrs.  Honeysuckles^s ;  she  don^t  want  no 
servant.     Now  I  want  me  money. 

Smi.     Give  me  five  dollars,  and  1  owe  you  three. 

Jane.  I  gave  you  five  dollars  a  while  ago.  The  other  man  — 
where  is  he?    Isn^t  this  16  Broadway? 

Shi.     Yes,  this  is  No.  16  Broadway. 

Jane.  Well,  I  want  me  money.  You're  in  with  that  fellow  to 
cheat  me. 

Smi.  I  ain't  got  your  money.  The  other  man  ain't  here.  Give 
me  five  dollars,  and  — 

Jane  {getting  nearer  and  threatening  to  strike) .  Will  you  give 
me  me  money  r 

Smi.  {holds  up  his  hands  to  protect  himself).  Go  away,  Irish, 
don-t  you  strike  me. 

{Both  get  very  much  excited^  and  talk  very  loud  and  f cut ;  finally 
they  both  stand  up  to  each  other ,  face  to  fcKe^  so  they  rub  their 
noses  together^  when  Jane  ^ets  her  face  all  blacky  turns  to  audi- 
ence^ keeps  talking  all  the  time ;  then  they  clinch,  when  Jane 
throws  Smithers  down,  then  takes  him  by  the  coat  collar  and 
pants  and  throws  him  through  set  window,  R. ;  at  she  turns 
to  come  forward  she  discovers  Duplex  coming  from  r.  She 
throws  her  arm  around  his  neck  and  gets  him  in  chancery  and 
pommels  him  as  the  scene  closes,) 

REMARKS. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  business  and  points  to  display,  which 
cannot  be  written  down.  When  it  is  rehearsed  they  will  come  to 
the  performers.  Duplex  should  be  dressed  as  Robert  Macaire 
style,  and  act  very  pompous,  like  a  confidence  man. 

G.  H.  Goes. 
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{Enttr  Orlando,  l.) 


Orlando.  1  am  more  than  half  a  mind  to  go 
and  take  an  oath  to  burn  and  destroy  all  tobacc 
and  old  Seeds  in  particular.  He  has  just  refuse 
his  daughter ;  kicked  me  out  of  the  house,  and  lo 
in  her  room.  My  only  plan  now  is  lo  run  away 
married  in  spite  of  him.  But  how  to  gel  a  letter 
of  my  plan. 

Peter  (sitgi  oulu'de  l.).  Halloa!  there  is  m 
Pipes.  He  is  just  the  man  I  want ;  but  then  he 
Never  tnind  ;  he  can  contrive  .some  plan  to  get  s 
sure.  {Cfl//j  Peter.)  I  say,  Peter!  Peter!  com< 
to  speak  with  you. 

{Enter  Peter,  l.,  singing.') 

Peter.    Why,  Shortcut,  how  are  you?    You 

new  barber''s  pole. 

Orlando.     Peter,  where  have  you  been  this  Ic 

makes  you  look  so  shabby? 
Peter.    Why,  1  saved  up  four  dollars  to  go  i 

when  Ilmsted. 
Orlando.  What  did  you  do  with  the  four  dol 
Peter.  1  put  it  in  the  bank  —  Faro  Bank. 
Orlando.  How  did  you  succeed  with  your  in 
Peter.  First-rate.  I  got  in  the  poorhouse  th 
Orlando.  How  did  you  get  out  of  the  poorhi 
Peter.  1  knocked  down  the  keeper  and  run. 
Orlando.     Well,   Peter,  I  can  put  you  in  a 

dollars.     Can  1  trust  you  ? 

Peter.  I  guess  so  ;  that's  what  they  all  do. 
Orimndo.  Oh,  no  ;  I  mean  can  I  lodge  a  sect 
Peter.  Well,  I  think  so ;  that  is.  if  the  lodgi 
Orlando.  Why,  have  you  no  money —  no  bh 
Peter.  Blunt?  What  do  you  mean  by  blunt 
Orlando.    Why  money,  —  money  is  blunt.    / 
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Peter.     Oh,  a  shilling  is  blunt,  is  it  ? 

Orlando.    Yes.    Now  listen  to  me.     I  have  a  £aither. 

Peter.    Well,  some  people  do  have  fathers  at  some  period  of 
their  lives. 

Orlando.     I  have  a  father  who  has  threatened  to  cut  me  off 
with  a  shilling. 

Peter.    But  a  shilling  ain*t  sharp  enough. 

Orlando.    Why  ainH  a  shilling  sharp  enough  ? 

Peter.     Because  it^s  blunt.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Orlando.  Never  mind ;  my  father  has  threatened  to  cut  me  out 
of  his  will  because  1  fell  in  love. 

Peter.    Well,  can't  you  get  up  again? 

Orlando.     No  ;  I  have  pledged  my  love  beyond  redemption. 

Peter.     Redemption?    I  know  him ;  he  is  a  pawnbroker. 

Orlanek).  Before  this  threat  of  my  father's  everything  was  all 
rieht;  but  the  father  of  the  girl  I  love  heard  of  it,  and  to^ay  has 
kicked  me  out  of  the  house,  and  locked  his  daughter  in  her  room. 
Now,  I  wish  to  run  away  with  her  and  get  married,  and  I  wish  you 
to  take  a  note  to  her.     Will  you  assist  me  ? 

Peter.     How  much  is  the  young  lady  worth  ? 

Orlando.    About  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Peter.     Has  she  got  any  sisters  ? 

Orlando.     No;  she  is  an  only  child.     Why? 

Peter.  Well,  I  was  thinking  of  marrying  into  the  family  myself 
if  she  had  a  sister. 

Orlando.    Well,  well,  will  you  assist  me  ? 

Peter.     Make  it  five  dollars  and  a  quarter. 

Orlando.  Five  dollars  and  a  quarter  be  it,  then.  In  the  first 
place,  I  will  write  a  note,  which  you  must  take  to  the  youne  lady. 
But  you  must  not  let  her  father  see  you,  and  I  think  you  will  have 
to  use  strataojem  to  get  into  the  house. 

Peter.     Stuttering  Jim?     I  know  him. 

Orlando.  Oh,  no ;  I  mean  you  will  have  to  be  very  careful  and 
not  let  her  father  see  you. 

Peter.    Has  the  house  got  a  door  ? 

Orlando.     Of  course  the  house*  has  got  a  door. 

Peter.    Then  all  I've  got  to  say  is,  she  will  get  the  note. 

Orlando.    Then  come  this  way,  and  I  will  instruct  you  further. 

{Exeunt  both^  L.) 

Scene  II.  —  A  chamber  in  two» 
{Enter  Old  Seeds  and  Virginia  r.  and  L.,  meeting.) 

Seeds.  Well,  my  child,  here  you  are,  thinking  of  Mr.  Orlando 
Shortcut,  no  doubt.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  you  never  shall 
marry  him. 

Virginia.  But,  father,  why  object  to  him ;  he  is  a  dear,  sweet 
man. 
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Seeds.  Sweet  or  sour,  he  don*t  get  you.  You  must  marry 
some  one  out  of  the  common  way. 

Virginia.  But  people  who  are  out  of  the  common  way  .are  not 
at  all  in  my  way. 

Seeds.     No,  no ;  your  husband  must  be  rich  and  a  man  of  taste. 

Virginia.  His  taste  I  sha^n't  dispute,  for  his  love  for  me  will 
prove  his  taste.    (Peter  knocks  l.) 

Seeds.  Go  see  who  is  at  the  door.  (Enter  Peter,  l.)  Well, 
whoever  it  is,  he  is  comine  in  without  waiting  for  an  invitation. 
(Peter  has  a  letter  which  he  tries  to  make  Virginia  notice.) 

Seeds.    Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want? 

Peter.    Does  Mr.  Cadwallader  live  here  ? 

Seeds.     No  ;  Mr.  Cadwallader  donU  live  here. 

(Peter  makes  signs  to  Virginia  which  she  does  not  see.  Seeds 
keeps  his  back  towards  Peter  as  much  as  possible.) 

Peter.     A  man  told  me  this  was  his  house. 

Seeds.  Mr.  Cadwallader  don^t  live  here,  and  this  is  not  his 
house  ;  and  if  that  is  all  you  want,  the  sooner  you  get  out  of  this 
house  the  better,  or  I  will  have  you  kicked  out. 

(Peter  pretends  to  cry^  rushes  towards  Virginia,  tries  to  have  her 
see  the  note.    She  turns  her  back.) 

Seeds.  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Why  do  you  look  thus 
wildly  at  my  daughter,  and  burst  into  tears  ? 

Peter.  A  man  told  me  Mr.  Cadwallader  lived  here,  and  I  want 
to  see  Mr.  Cadwallader,  because  if  I  see  Mr.  Cadwallader,  Mr.  Cad- 
wallader will  —  {Aside,)     I  wish  the  gal  would  take  this  letter. 

{During  this  Old  Seeds  has  been  watching  Peter.  Peter  holds 
the  letter  towards  Virginia,  when  Old  Seeds  seizes  Peter  and 
the  letter.") 

Seeds.  What  is  this?  A  letter  to  ray  daughter,  and  from  Or- 
lando Shortcut?    And  you  are  the  carrier,  are  you  ? 

Peter.  Yes.  I  am  the  mail  —  I  am  the  blackmail. 

Seeds.  Til  blackmail  you.     Til  stop  your  carrying  letters. 

Peter.  It's  against  the  law  to  stop  the  mail. 

Seeds.  Where  is  ray  gun  —  sword  —  pistol  —  anything  ? 

Peter.  Here  is  a  slioestring. 

(Seeds  gets  his  cane  and  beats  Peter  off  l.  ;  then  crosses  to 

Virginia.) 

Seeds.  So,  so  ;  treason  in  my  house,  and  you  are  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  ril  lock  you  in  your  room,  and  you  sha'n't  leave  it  until  you 
are  married,  ana  married  to  please  me. 

Virginia.  But  father,  Mrs.  Stitch,  the  dressmaker,  will  be  here 
to-day.    I  hope  you  wiU  allow  me  to  see  hef. 
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Seeds.  rU  think  of  it.  Come,  away  to  vour  room,  you  ungrate- 
ful daughter !  Come,  in  with  you !  (Pushes  Virginia  ojf  r.,  and 
exit  R.) 

V 

Scene  III.  — A  street^  same  as  first  scene.    Enter  Orlando,  r. 

Orlando.  Confound  that  fellow,  how  he  stays !  {Looks  off  L.) 
Ah,  here  he  comes  at  last. 

{Enter  Peter,  l.) 

Well,  Peter,  how  does  our  game  proceed  ? 

Peter.  Our  game's  played  out.  I  had  a  bad  hand,  and  was 
beaten. 

Orlando.     Did  not  my  letter  reach  the  lady  ? 

Peter.  No;  but  the  old  man's  cane  reached  me,  and  IVe 
reached  here,  and  I've  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

Orlando.  In  other  words,  you  left  his  cane  while  you  were 
able. 

Peter.    That's  what  I  was  just  on  the  eve  of  telling  you. 

Orlando.  Well,  our  bargain  was,  you  were  to  deliver  the  letter, 
and  I  was  to  give  you  five  dollars. 

Peter.    And  a  quarter. 

Orlando.  If  you  don't  deliver  the  letter,  you  don^t  earn  the 
money. 

Peter.  Well,  Til  try  once  more,  and  if  I  fail  this  time,  Pm  no 
actor. 

Orlando.    Actor?    Why,  are  you  a  spouter  ? 

Peter.    Yes ;  1  spout  everything  I  can  get  my  hands  on. 

Orlando.  Well,  come  this  way,  and  we  will  have  another  trial 
of  your  skill.     {Exeunt  both^  L. ) 

Scene  IV.    Chamber  with  window  for  Peter  to  jump  through, 

{Enter  Old  Seeds,  r.) 

Seeds.  I  have  been  watchinsj  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  of  the 
servants  of  Mr.  Orlando  Shortcut  round  here.  The  idea  of  his 
marrying  my  daughter!  Why,  the  fellow  has  not  got  a  penny  in 
the  world.  What,  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Seeds  family!  Why, 
the  fellow  must  be  crazy.  Ah,  here  comes  my  daughter.  {Enter 
Virginia,  r.)  Well,  my  dear,  I  see  you  have  at  last  gained 
strength  enough  to  leave  your  room. 

Virginia.  Yes,  father ;  but  is  it  not  strange  Mrs.  Stitch,  the 
dressmaker,  does  not  come  1 

Seeds.  There  you  go  again !  It  seems  to  me  you  think  of  noth- 
ing but  Mrs.  Stitch  and  that  puppy  Shortcut.  But  you  never  sh^ 
marry  him ;  that  you  can  be  sure  of 

Virginia.     But,  father,  you  know  that  I  love  him,  and  — 
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Seeds.  Love  him !  You  fall  in  love  with  every  man  you  see. 
There  was  Mr.  Somerset.  As  soon  as  you  saw  him,  you  were  dead 
in  love. 

Virginia.  Now,  father,  you  know  he  was  rich,  and  a  man  of 
taste.    But  you  would  not  let  me  marry  Mr.  Somerset. 

Seeds.  No.  Do  you  think  I  wanted  my  daughter  to  turn  a 
Somerset?    Never. 

{Knock  outside.    Enter  Peter  dressed  as  Mrs.   Stitch,   with 
hoops,  etc.    In  this  scene  Peter  speaks  in  a  female  voice.) 

Peter.  Good-day,  my  dear,  will  your  brother  have  the  kindness 
to  leave  us  to  ourselves  ? 

Virginia.     My  brother !    Why,  Mrs.  Stitch,  that  is  my  father  ! 

Peter.  Excuse  me ;  he  looks  so  young,  I  thought  it  was  your 
brother. 

Seeds.  That^s  a  very  sensible  dressmaker,  and  not  bad  look- 
ing. No,  Mrs.  Stitch,  I  could  not  leave  the  room.  You  must 
know  that  there  is  a  young  fellow  pretends  to  love  my  daughter, 
and  he  has  a  low  blackguard  of  a  rascal  engaged  to  bring  letters  to 
her,  and  I  could  not  thmk  of  leaving.  Besides,  I  could  not  think 
of  leaving  so  beautiful,  so  charmmg,  so  interesting  a  lady  as 
yourself  without  having  some  conversation  with  her. 

Peter  {aside;  natural  voice).  I'll  have  the  old  thief  arrested 
for  keeping  a  disorderlv  house. 

Seeds.  I  cannot  leave  the  room,  but  I  will  turn  my  back. 
(Seeds  looks  out  of  window.  Peter  crosses  r.  to  Virginia. 
During  the  following  converscUion,  Peter  hcu  a  tape  and  measures 
Virginia,  as  if  for  a  dress.) 

Virginia.  Ah,  Mrs.  Stitch,  Tm  not  happy.  I  want  a  warm 
heart  —  . 

Peter.  A  warm  heart }  You  have  got  tongue  enough,  but  you 
want  more  pluck.  What  will  you  have,  a  sheep's  tongue  or  a  beefs 
heart  —  which.? 

Virginia.     You  don't  understand  me.     I  want  sympathy. 

Peter.  I  havn't  got  any  sympathy,  but  IVe  got  some  harts- 
horn. 

Virginia.    Ah !    You  are  an  artless,  innocent  creature. 

Peter.     Did  you  say  you  would  have  some  hartshorn  } 

(Peter  pulls  up  his  dress ^  as  if  to  get  at  his  pants  pocket .     Old 
Seeds  watching  them.    Virginia  stops  Peter  and  exclaims.) 

Virginia.     Pray,  Mrs.  Stitch,  remember  decorum. 

Peter.  De-co-rum.  Yes ;  he  is  the  one  that  told  me  to  give 
the  gal  this  note.     {Takes  out  note.  Old  Seeds  watching.) 

Seeds.  Hai^  me,  if  that  dressmaker  hasnH  got  a  note.  I  must 
watch  them. 

(Peter  goes  up  to  Virginia  to  give  her  the  note.    He  puts  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder ,  and  is  supposed  to  get  pricked  by  a  pin.    Peter 
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exclaims  in  kis  natural  voice,  **  Damn  that  pin !  '^  Old  Seeds 
rushes  between  them,  seizes  the  note,  then  grabs  Peter  by  th€ 
skirts,  beats  him  round  stage  with  cane;  the  skirt  tears  off", 
leaving  nothing  on  Peter  bt^  pants^  hoops,  waist,  ,and  bonnet. 
Peter  runs  for  the  window^  jumps ^  and  is  caught  with  head  out 
of  window  and  heels  in^  Old  Seeds  beating  him  with  cane  as 
scene  closes  in.) 

Scene  V.  —  Street^  same  as  first. 
{Enter  Orlando,  l.) 

Orlando.  What  can  keep  Peter  so  long  ?  I  suppose  his  last 
plan  has  failed  with  the  rest.  (Looks  off  L ;  enter  Peter,  l,  still 
in  hoops.)    Well,  Peter,  caught  again  ? 

Pet^.  Yes  ;  caught  again.  I  donH  understand  these  lover 
scrapes,  so  you  must  make  some  allowance. 

Orlando.    Thus  far  everything  is  a  failure. 

Peter.  Well,  I've  got  a  plan  to  finish  the  job  now.  I  want  you 
to  ^o  down  by  the  pump  and  wait  until  I  come.     {Exit  Peter,  l.) 

Orlando.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  this  will  fail  with  the 
rest.     Never  mind,  Til  wait  down  by  the  pump.     {Exit  l.) 

Scene  VI.  —  Exterior  of  a  tobacco  store.  Sign  over  door  *' Jacob 
Seeds.^^  A  sign  figure,  size  of  life,  stands  before  the  door,  with 
long  white  coat,  white  haty  red  shirt  and  pants  the  same  cu 
Peter's. 

{Enter  Peter,  l.) 

Peter.  Here  is  old  Seeds*s  house ;  but  how  to  get  in,  that  is  the 
question.  Let  me  see ;  I'll  take  the  clothes  off  this  old  fellow,  put 
them  on,  and  then  see  what  kind  of  a  sign  I  will  make.  (Takes  the 
figure  off  the  box.  Exit  with  it,  L. ;  puts  on  coat  and  hat  the  same  as 
those  on  the  figure  ,•  enter  immediately.)  Now,  I  don't  see  but  what 
I  can  make  a  good  sign.  Til  just  stand  on  this  box.  The  youn^ 
lady  may  come  out  of  the  house  or  look  out  of  the  window  ;  then  I 
can  give  her  the  letter.  (Stands  on  box  in  the  same  position  as  the 
fi^re  was.)  There,  I  guess  I  make  as  good  a  sign  as  any  in  the 
city. 

(Old  Seeds  appears  at  upper  window  in  flat  with  a  gun.) 

Seeds.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  of  the  servants  of  Mr.  Orlando 
Shortcut  round  here.  If  I  see  any  of  them,  TU  blow  their  brains 
cut.  Hallo,  there  is  my  sign  figure  out-doors  yet.  I  say  Joe,  Joe, 
take  in  the  sign  and  shut  up  shop.  (Disappears^  from  window. 
Enter  Joe  from  house  and  takes  Peter,  who  stands  stiff,  and  car- 
ries him  into  house.  Then  returns  and  gets  box,  and  exit  into 
house.) 
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Scene  VII.  —  Interior  of  tobacco  store;  long  counter  with  bundles 
tied  up;  three  or  four  jars^  one  filled  with  ground  coffee  to  repre- 
sent snuff  \  a  stove  painted  red  to  represent  a  very  hot  fire ;  a 
broom ;  a  set  window^  L.  3  E.  for  Peter  to  jump  through. 
Peter  discovered  standing  on  box  near  the  stove y  he  is  now  rep- 
resenting the  figure ;  makes  business  about  the  fire  in  stove  being 
hot. 

Peter.  Well,  Tm  in  here  at  last.  That  fellow  thought  he  was 
bringing  in  that  old  sign  figure.  Now,  if  I  can  only  fool  the  old 
man  it  will  be  all  right;  Ah,  here  he  comes  now.  {Strikes  atti- 
tude on  the  box  same  as  the  figure  was.) 

{Enter  Old  Seeds,  l.,  Virgini^,  r.) 

Seeds.  Now,  Virginia,  promise  me  that  you  will  forget  Mr. 
Orlando  Shortcut,  and  I  will  give  you  a  new  bonnet,  a  new  silk 
dress — and  — 

Peter.    A  soup  ticket. 

Seeds.     £h  }  what  did  you  sav  about  soup  ? 

Virginia.     Soup?    I  said  nothinfir  about  soup. 

Peter  {aside),  I  wish  she  would  put  that  old  blower  on  this 
stove ;  it^s  getting^  mighty  hot  here. 

Seeds.  Til  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  my  sign  figure* 
You  know  Mr.  Brown  the  grocer,  well,  he  has  a, Chinaman  in  his 
window  with  gas  burning  out  of  his  mouth.  Now,  Vm  a-going  to 
take  my  sign  figure  there,  bore  a  hole  throueh  him,  put  a  gas-pipe 
into  his  head,  stand  him  in  my  window,  and  light  his  nose. 

Peter  (aside) .     Not  as  I  nose  —  on,  old  fellow. 

Seeds.  Now,  Virginia,  you  stop  here,  and  I  will  go  and  get  my 
implements  and  commence  the  job  to-night.    {Exit  Old  Seeds,  r.) 

Peter  {trying  to  attract  Virginia's  attention).  Pst!  psti 
say,  come  here.  (Virginia  looks  round  bewildered j  Petbk  jumps 
off  box;  she  screams.)  It's  all  right;  don't  make  any  noise.  Mr. 
Shortcut  sent  me  here ;  he  is  waiting  for  you  down  by  the  pump. 
Don't  stop  to  talk,  but  away  with  you.  (Virginia  exit,  Lf. ;  Peter 
looking  round.)  Well,  Old  Seeds  has  got  a  nice  store  here.  {Goes 
up  to  counter  and  puts  some  of  the  bundles  up  the  back  of  his  coat; 
make  any  business  here.)  I  must  look  out;  here  comes  the  old 
man.  {Gets  in  position  on  the  box  same  as  before;  enter  Seeds, 
r.,  with  a  hand-saw^  hammer^  etc.) 

Seeds.  I  do  think  when  I  get  my  sign  figure  in  the  window  it 
will  be  a  great  curiosity. 

Peter  {aside).  You  needn't  take  so  many  panes  about  that  win- 
dow ;  it's  the  last  place  I'll  go  into. 

Seeds.  I'll  commence  the  job  at  once.  I'll  clear  off  this  coun- 
ter and  lay  it  down  here.  {Goes  to  arrange  counter ;  upsets  the 
jar  of  coffee  near  the  stove  and  under  Peter's  nose ;  business  of 
Peter  trying  not  to  sneeze ;  Seeds  says).    There  goes  a  jar  of  my 
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best  snufT.  PU  just  sweep  it  up  a  little.  {Gets  broom  and  sweeps 
the  coffee  up  by  the  box,  under  Peter's  nose;  Peter,  business^  etc») 

Seeds.  Why,  I  left  my  daughter  here;  where  can  she  be.^ 
(Peter  trying  not  to  sneeze;  Seeds  calls.)  Virginia,  Virginia! 
Where  are  you  ?  {By  this  time  Peter  can  hold  in  no  longer ;  he 
commences  to  sneeze  ^  Old  Seeds  looks  at  him  thunderstruck; 
V^TEK  jumps  off  of  box,  and  runs  down  L.,  sneezing;  Old  Seeds 
stands  trembling,  looking  at  him,  R.) 

Peter.    It^s  all  right,  old  fellow  ;  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 

Seeds.  Hang  me,  if  that  ain't  the  dressmaker !  {Rushes  Peter 
round  stage;  Vis.tesl  jumps  out  of  window;  crash  of  glass  ^  etc; 
Old  Seeds  Puffing  and  blowing,  almost  out  of  breath?)  This  is 
another  plot  to  rob  me  of  my  daughter.  Where  the  deuce  can  she 
be.^    {Calls,)    Virginia  I  Virginia! 

{Enter  Virginia  and  Orlando  Shortcut,  l.  ;  they  both  hold  out 

their  hands  to  Old  Seeds,) 

Virginia.  Here  we  are,  father,  and  want  your  blessing!  {At 
this  moment  Peter  puts  his  head  in  the  windinv  and  exclaims,) 
Shortcut,  where  is  that  five  dollars  and  a  quarter?  (Old  Seeds 
seizes  an  armful  of  bundles  from  the  counter;  Virginia  and  Or- 
lando cross  to  R.H.  as  curtain  lowers;  Peter  futs  his  head  in  and 
out  of  window;  Old 'Seeds  throwing  bunaUs  at  him;  Peter 
laughing  at  him;  dodging  the  bundles ,  etc) 

Curtain. 
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Mrs.  B.    I  shall  ran  home.    Who  knows  but  it  maj  be  in  the 

china  tea-pot.    I  fly  to  see.     {Exit  l.) 

Winifred.  It  may  be  packed  up  with  the  gold  snuff-box.  I 
am  all  impatience  to  know.     {Exit  l.) 

Jemima.  I  have  a  very  stronc^  suspicion  that  it  is  snuglv  con- 
cealed in  the  silver  coffee-pot  I  am  all  over  pins  and  neeoles  at 
the  thought.     {Exit  L.) 

Mrs.  G.  By  the  pointed  declaration  that  the  will  is  to  be  read 
here,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  placed  in  the  old  family  tankard, 
which  was  such  a  fevorite  of  dear  Gaffer  Grey.  Oh,  what  a  triumph 
it  will  be  to  witness  the  disappointment  of  those  haipies.  (Exit  l., 
after  a  pausi.) 

{Enter  Biddy,  l.,  showing  in  Mrs.  Smith,  Lydia,  and  Mary.) 

Biddy.  Please,  mum,  and  young  ladies,  missus  will  be  here 
directly,  she  bid  me  say. 

Mrs.  S.    Beg  of  her  not  to  hurry  herself ;  we  can  wait. 

Biddy.    Just  as  you  please,  mum.    {Exit  l.) 

Mrs.  S.  So  at  last,  my  dear  children,  we  are  to  know  the  result 
of  Gaffer  Grey^s  will ;  and  also  what  benefits  each  will  derive  from 
his  legacy  to  her. 

Mary.  If  grandfather  has  left  me  nothing  but  a  kind  messa^ 
I  shall  feel  satisfied.  I  am  young  and  not  totally  unprovided  for. 
Lydia  and  I  can  still  live  comfortably  to^^ether. 

Lydia.  That  we  can ;  it  is  no  hardship  to  us  to  work.  Our  little 
school  is  increasing:  and  the  sale  of  Mary^s  drawings  and  my 
embroidery  enables  us  to  put  by  a  little  money  every  year,  so  I 
have  not  much  anxiety  about  grand&ther^s  will. 

Mrs.  S.  I  am  glaa  to  hear  you  talk  so  calmly  about  it,  for  after 
all,  my  dear  girls,  you  have  the  best  right  to  his  money,  and  I  shall 
be  very  much  surprised  if  he  has  not  left  you  each  something,  and 
shall  be  still  more  astonished  if  he  has  left  me  anythinz.  One  great 
consolation  will  be  that  I  can  very  well  dispense  with  his  bounty. 
{J^e-enter  Mrs.  Green,  l.)  Ah,  cousin  Qementina,  how  do  you  da 
Well,  what  is  going  to  happen  relative  to  cousin  Grey^s  will  ? 

Mrs.  G.    It  is  to  be  read  here,  to-day,  by  his  particular  desire. 

Mrs.  S.    Indeed!  but  where  is  this  all-important  document? 

Mrs.  G.  According  to  this  note  {gives  note  to  Mrs.  Smith)  the 
will  is  packed  up  with  one  of  the  legacies  ;  whick^  we  have  yet  to 
learn. 

Mrs.  S.  {after  reading  note).  Then,  Araminta,  I  will  just  run 
home,  and  examine  my  old  picture,  and  I  wiU  bring  your  two  par- 
eels,  girls,  with  me.    {Exit  l.) 

Mary.  There  is  scarcely  any  occasion  for  that,  cousin,  it  is 
sure  not  to  be  there. 

Lydia.  Quite  certain !  Just  imagine  gjandfiither  Grey,  the  most 
cautious  man  in  the  world,  trusting  his  will  to  the  keeping  of  two 
giddy  girls. 
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Scene.  —  A  plain  room  in  3. 


(^As  scene  opens.  Enter  Luke  with  Banjo^  ti,  in  f.     Takes  chair 

and  sits  l.  c,  frotU  of  stage,) 

Luke.  I  went  down  to  George's  house,  and  George  wasn't  in, 
so  I  told  his  mother  that  Mrs.  Didymus  was  going  to  give  a  party 
this  evening,  and  't  was  necessary  to  have  the  orchestra,  or  the 
ball  can't  proceed.  So  I  went  down  and  George  wasn't  in,  and  I 
^ot  it.  He  don't  know  I  got  it  He'll  be  awful  mad  when  he  finds 
It  out.  He  ain't  a  going  to  find  it  out  if  I  can  help  it.  (Sounds 
it.)  Oh  my  !  All  in  kilter,  too.  All  ready !  Take  your  partner 
for  the  Scotch  iich^  first  four  forward !  (Plays  banjo  and  calls 
figures.  Enter  George,  door  inv,,  steals  softly  behind  Lu ke.  As 
Luke  slides  his  hand  up  the  handle  of  banjo,  George  takes  hold 
near  the  scroll,  Luke  slides  his  hand  back,  and  comes  in  contact 
ivith  George's  hand.  Business  of  Luke  turning  his  eyes  slowly  to 
L.  H.    Sees  George's  hand,  gently  puts  banjo  from  him,  and  goes 

^  R.  H.  I  E.) 

George  (laughs).  That's  just  like  a  nigger.  That's  the  coolest 
piece  of  impudence  I  ever  saw.  That  scoundrel,  a  perfect  stranger, 
came  into  my  house,  and  that  banjo  was  lying  on  the  piano  in  the 
parlor,  and  he  took  it.  If  I  hadn't  come  in  Just  as  I  did,  he'd  have 
got  away  with  it.  I  wonder  who  he  is,  and  if  he'll  come  back  again. 
(G^OKGE. plays  ;  Enter  Luke,  r.  H,,goes  to  George  and  brushes  his 
shoulder  with  his  hand.) 

L.    Little  dust  on  your  shoulder ! 

G.  Is  there?  Well,  never  you  mind  the  dust  on  my  shoulder. 
Didn't  you  just  now  go  out  that  door  yonder? 

L.     Yes  ;  dat's  the  one  I  went  out  of. 

G.    What  did  you  come  back  for. 

L.     I  come  back  for  — 

G.    For  what  ? 

L.    I  come  back  for,  dat's  for  what. 

G.    Well,  I  say,  what  did  you  come  back  for ;  what  do  yoa  want  ? 

L.  (Points  to  banjo),     De  orchestra. 

G.    What!  this  banjo? 

L.    Yes,  sir. 
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G.    Well,  you  can't  have  it. 

L.    Oh,  I  don't  want  it,  bless  your  heart.    DonH  think  yonVe 
flavoring  me  any.    I  donH  want  it. 

G.    Who  does  want  it? 
/  L.    Mrs.  Didymus. 

G.    Who? 

L.     Mrs.  Didymus !     (  Very  loud.) 

G.    Who  is  Mrs.  Didymus  ? 

L.    She^s  a  lady. 

G.    That's  all  very  well,  but  who  is  she,  where  .s  sne^  what  is 
she,  what  is  she  going  to  do  with  it? 

L.     She's  going  to  give  a  party  dis  evening,  and  she  say  it's 
necessary  to  have  it,  or  the  ball  can't  proceed. 

G.    Oh,  she  did,  eh  ? 

L.    Yes,  sir. 

G..  Very  well ;  the  ball  can't  proceed.    You  go  right  back  and 
tell  Mrs.  Didymus  that  she  cannot  have  it. 

L.     Well,  I  can't  help  that. 

G.     I  didn't  say  you  could  help  it,  did  I  ? 

L.     No  ;  she  says  she  wants  it. 

G.    I  don't  care  if  she  does.     She  can't  have  it. 

L.    That's  not  my  fault,  is  it  ? 

G.     No  ;  it's  not  your  fault,  as  I  know  of. 

L.     She  says  it's  necessary. 

G.    Well,  I  don't  care  if  it  is  necessary.    She  can^t  have  it. 

L.     Thank  ye.     I  done  all  I  can  do,  didn't  I? 

G.    Yes,  you  done  all  you  can  do. 

L.    I  asked  you  for  it,  didn't  I  ? 

G.     Yes  ;  and  I  said  no,  didn't  I  ? 

L.     I  believe  you  did. 

G.     I  mean  it. 

L.    Thank  ye.     {Is  going;  turns,)     Did  you  call  me  ? 

G.    No  ;  I  didn't  call  vou. 

L.     I  thought  you  did.     Before  I  go  out,  just  understand  one 
thing,  and  dat  is  —  don't  blame  me.     {Slaps  his  breast,) 

G.     Heavens  and  earth  !    I'm  not  blaming  you  at  all. 

L.     That's  right ;  don't  do  it.     That's  what  I  want  you  to  do, 
for  I  ain't  got  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  you  have. 

G.     Not  so  much. 

L.     Not  half. 

G.     Not  half—  no. 

L.    No,  not  half.     Kase  you've  got  it. 

G.     I  have. 

L.     I  haven't 

G.     No. ;  you  have  not. 

L.     I'm  just  simply —  that's  all. 

G.     Simply?    Simply  what?  • 

L.    I'm  just  merely  simply  sent  on  a  message. 

G.    You've  delivered  your  message,  haven't  you  ? 
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L.    Yes,  sir. 

G.    And  you've  got  your  answer. 

L.    WeU,  that  ain't  what  I  want. 

G.    What  do  you  want  ? 

L.    I  want  de  orchestra. 

G.  (very  loud).     Well,  I  tell  you  that  you  cannot  h 

L.     Well,  1  know  that 

G.    Then  get  right  out  o(  that  door  there  1 

L.    Which  door? 

G.    That  one  yonder. 

L.  (looks  around) .    What's  the  matter  with  that  on 

G.     No  ;  it's  not  broke ! 

I.     Oh,  there's  other  doors  1  can  go  out  of. 

G.     That  one  there  suits  me  pretty  weU. 

L.    It  may  not  suit  me  as  well. 

G.     Ain't  you  going  out.'' 

L.    Ain't  you  going  to  lend  it  to  her  ? 

G,     No!  '  (Very  loud;  Luke  mocks kim.) 

L.    Well,  here!  here's  just  it. 

G.    What's  just  it. 

L.     What  ?    I  say  what  —  what  are  we  going  to  do 

G.  Confound  your  impudence  !  Young  man,  do 
stand  on  your  head,  right  down  there?  (Points  to_ 
repeats.) 

L.    What's  the  matter  with  the  way  I  am  standing 

G.     If  I  get  up  to  show  you,  you'll  find  out,  1  reckor 

L.     Oh,  I  guess  not. 

G.    Oh,  I  guess  yes. 

L.    Oh,  I  guess  not.     (George  starts;  Lvk.e  Jum 

G.  You'd  belter  jump,  for  you  know  you  deserve  ii 
faees.)  You  make  faces  at  me,  and  I'll  tear  you  to  pie 

L.     I  ain't  making  faces  at  you. 

G,     What  are  you  doing? 

L.    That's  the  way  I  smile  when  I  laugh. 

G,     111  make  you  cry,  if  I  get  up  to  you  once. 

L.     I  guess  you  ain't  so  big  as  you  look. 

G.  (starts').  What's  that  you  say?  (LUKE  jwoAm/: 
That's  the  most  persevering  scoundrel  I  ever  met. 
he'll  come  back  again  ?    (Plays.) 

L.  (enters,  and  brushes  his  collar).  A  little  d 
necktie. 

G.    Heaven  and  earth  \  are  you  back  here  again? 

L.    Yes. 

G.     I  thought  I  just  now  told  you  to  get  out  of  that  uui 

L.     Yes ;  that's  the  one  I  went  out  of. 

G.    What  brought  you  back  again? 

L.     My  feet. 

G.    of  course ;  what  do  you  want  now  ? 

L.    Well,  she  told  mc  to  told  you  — dat— she  tiill'd  r 
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yoo  that^s  if  8  necessary  to  have  it  —  impossible  to  take  no  for  a 
answer. 

G.    She's  very  considerate,  isn't  she? 

L.    She's  getting  somewhat  that  way. 

G.    I  should  say  she  was. 

L.    She's  a  very  fine  lady,  and  wants  to  form  yoar  acquaintance. 

G.  Oh,  she  does.  Well,  Tm  not  forming  any  new  acquaint- 
ances now. 

L.    She  don't  know  that 

G.    You  can  tell  her  that  when  you  go  back. 

L.  I  wouldn't  have  time.  She  says  if  you'll  lend  it  to  her, 
she'll  take  the  best  of  care  of  it,  and  any  damages  done  she'll 
damage  the  damages. 

G.  She's  very  kind.  Tell  me,  is  Mrs.  Didymus  a  responsible 
person? 

L.    A  ron-sonsical  — 

G.     Is  she  solid? 

L.  Solid!  My  goodness  I  A  great  big  fat  woman  (jr/r/^^  ^/r 
hands)  way  out  here. 

G.     I  don't  care  how  fat  she  is. 

L.  You  knows  her  —  sakes  alive,  you  knows  her  well  —  she's  a 
tall-complected  woman. 

G.    Tall,  and  dark  complexion? 

L.    She's  the  color  of  a  bay  horse. 

G.  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life,  and  this  is  something  I  never  do, 
—  to  let  this  banjo  go  out  ot  my  possession. 

L.  I  knowed  you  wouldn't  let  me  have  it,  and  that's  the  reason 
I  asked  you. 

G.    Tell  me,  is  the  company  there  assembled  ready  to  dance? 

L.    Yes,  all  there,  waiting  for  de  orchestra. 

G.  'Twould  be  a  sad  disappointment  if  they  didn't  have  this 
banjo  ? 

L.    Yes,  indeed  it  would  so. 

G.     If  I  loan  it,  will  you  bring  it  back  yourself? 

L.  If  there's  a  piece  of  it  left  dat  big  {measures  his  finger),  you 
shall  have  it. 

G.    Any  strings  broke,  will  you  replace  them  ? 

L.    Yes,  ril  put  ail  new  springs  on  it. 

G.  And  have  it  back  to  me  by  eight  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  ? 

L.    Fore  de  sun's  up. 

G.     Sure  now? 

L.    Yes,  thank  you. 

G.    Well,  no ;  I  won't  loan  it.     I'll  keep  it  myself. 

Lm    Oh,  come  on ;  quit  yer  foolin'. 

G.    I  tell  you,  you  can't  have  it    Now  get  out 

L.  Oh,  I  ain't  got  no  time  to  fool  with  you.  If  you  is  going  to 
lend  it  to  her,  let  me  have  it. 

G.  (pushes  him  off).  Get  out  of  here.  (Luke  talks  to  himself*) 
What  are  you  talkmg  about  ? 
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L.    DonH  yoQ  hear  it? 

G.    No,  I  dOD't 

L.    Well)  dat's  your  fiuilt. 

G.    You  talk  out  loud,  if  yoa  talk  to  me. 

L.    I  know  what  I'm  saying. 

G.    I  don't  know  what  3(ou  are  sskjiio^* 

L.    No ;  it  wouldn^t  be  Eood  for  yon,  if  yOQ  dUL 

G.    Oh,  go  about  your  misiness. 

L.    You  shoved  me,  didnH  you? 

G.    Yes ;  I  shoved  you. 

L.    For  de  last  tiffie. 

G.    I  donH  know  whether  it  is  or  not 

L.    I  know  whether  *tis  or  not. 

G.    Oh,  go  on ;  donH  bother  me. 

L.    I'll  bet  I  get  it. 

G.    ril  bet  you  don't  get  it — now ! 

L.    Ah,  ah,  no  back  talk. 

G.    Get  out ! 

L.    ni  either  have  that  or  your  heart's  blood. 

G.  What's  that  you  say?  {Chases  kim  out,)  If  he  comes  back 
to  bother  me  any  more,  I '11  warm  his  jacket  very  severely.  I'll 
teach  him  that  he  can't  steal  my  banjo  with  impunity.  (Plays 
fnarch ;  enter  Luke,  d  la  miliiaire.) 

L.    Halt !  two  steps  back  to  de  rear.     {Salutes,)  Rest ! 

G.  Is  it  possible  you  have  the  audacity  to  come  back  here 
again? 

Lm    Oh,  shut  up! 

G.    No,  I  won't  shut  up. 

L.    Oh,  ?et  out ! 

G.    No,  I  won't  get  out ;  I  want  you  to  get  out 

L.    I  was  told  to  bring  it,  dead  or  alive. 

G.  You'll  have  to  go  dead  with  it ;  you  can't  take  it  ative,  if  I 
know  myself. 

L.    I'm  going  to  ask  you  three  times  peaceably. 

G.  I  don't  care  how  many  times  you  ask,  you  can't  have  it,  and 
that  settles  it 

L.    You  gping  to  lend  it  to  her  once  ? 

G.    No,  sir ! 
'  L.    You  going  to  lend  it  to  her  twice. 

G.    No! 

L.    Third  and  last  call,  fifty  dollars  in  de  pooL 

G.  I  don't  care  if  there's  a  hundred,  you  can't  have  it  (Luke 
faints  pistol;  George  sees  it  ogives  banjo  and  runs  off^  L.  h.) 
She  can  have  it 

L  (puts  pistol  on  floor  K,  H.)  Oh,  I  knowed  he'd  let  me  have  it 
when  he  found  out  that  I  wanted  it  That's  the  best  way  to  let 
people  know  when  yoa  want  anything.  He  didn't  know  I  wanted 
It  at  first 
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(Gjsorgk  steals  on  dekind  Luke,  and  picks  up  pistol;  IjJKEfooling 

with  the  banjo.) 

G.    Here  \  that's  enough  of  that,  right  now. 

L.    Well,  are  you  back  here  again  ? 

G.    Yes,  Vm.  back  here  again. 

L.  I  thought  I  told  you  to  get  out  of  that  door  —  that  one  right 
there ! 

G.  Oh,  that's  enough  of  that.  I  told  you  just  now  Mrs.  Didy- 
mus  mieht  have  the  banjo  for  the  party  to*night. 

L.     Yes,  and  Pve  got  it. 

G.    I  recall  those  words  now,  and  say  she  canH  have  it 

L.    Who  says  so. 

G.    I  say  so.    ' 

L.     How  you  know  you  say  so? 

•  G.     I  know  I  say  so. 

L.    You  say  so  'cause  you  say  so? 

G.    Yes. 

L.     That's  a  very  poor  say  so. 

G.  You  drop  that  banjo,  or  111  make  you  say  so  in  just  one 
minute. 

L.  Young  fellar,  —  oh,  young  fellar,  do  you  want  to  stand  on 
your  head  right  down  there  ? 

G.     I'll  stand  you  on  your  eyebrow. 

L.  Not  this  evening.  (Goes  for  pistol ;  Oyorgk  points  at  hifn  ; 
"Luke  goiftg.)  She  can  get  another  one.     I  don't  want  it. 

G.  I  know  she  can.  Now  you  get  {Chases  him  off,)  Now  the 
idea  of  him  bringing  that  pistol  to  bear  on  me.  I've  made  that  by 
the  operation.  I  don't  think  he'll  come  back  any  more.  [Places 
pistol  on  chair  at  back,)  If  he  does  come  back,  I'll  fix  him. 
(Plays,  Luke  comes  on  and  dances  a  break,)  This  has  gone  just  far 
enough.  {Pushes  him ;  Luke  resists  quietly,)  Say,  young  fellow ; 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  patience  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue 
with  me. 

L.    Yes!     {Sullenly,) 

G.    I'm  tired  of  talking  to  such  an  individual  as  you. 

L.    So  I  understand. 

G.  I've  refused  you  that  banjo  at  least  twenty  times,  and  you 
persist  in  comin?  back  after  it,  and  acting  like  a  perfect  fool  from 
beginning  to  end. 

L.    So  I  hear. 

G.  Do  you  know  what  I  do  when  I  get  tired  of  talking  to  such 
a  duck  as  you  are? 

L.    So  I  hear. 

G.    I  smack  'em  right  in  the  face. 

L.  Hold  on.  As  you  are  —  as  you  were.  One  step  further,  and 
you  know  not  what  you  were.  That's  what  they  do  when  they  get 
tired  of  talking. 
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G.    Yes ;  that's  what  they  do.  , 

L.     Vm  glad  I  found  it  out. 

G.     So  am  I.    It's  learned  you  a  lesson »  I  reckon. 

L.     Oh,  yes  I    Oh,  yes  ! 

G.     You'll  know  what  to  do  next  time. 

L.  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  what  to  do  now.  Say,  don^t  you  know 
there's  a  time  for  repentance  ? 

G.    Yes ;  for  everybody.     What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

L.  Tve  seen  'em  go  down  on  their  knees  and  beg  people^s  pardon 
for  less  than  that 

G.    That^s  something  I  never  did  in  my  life. 

L.  (aside).    There's  bo  telling  how  soon  you  will. 

G.  You  want  some  more .  (  Goes  io  strike  nim^  when  Luke  points 
pistol  J  G2,OKGRgoes  to  chair,  sees  pistol  gone,  finds  Luke  ms  it.) 
Hold  on !  Hold  that  pistol  down !  You  want  to  kill  somebody  ? 
Confound  it,  I  was  only  joking.  {Business  of  scaring  George  two 
or  three  times.)     Hold  that  pistol  down.     (Lattghs.) 

L.    You  didnH  know  I  had  it. 

G.  No;  you  stole  a  march  on  me.  (Aside,)  I  had  it  just 
now,  and  I  ought  to  have  kept  it. 

L.  Yes ;  so  vou  ought.  You  know  dat  first  time  you  (hits 
George  in  the  face)  smacked  me  in  the  face. 

G.     Here,  now !    That's  enough  of  that. 

L.    Oh,  I  was  only  jokin'  —  don't  think  Pm  angnr. 

G.  Well,  weVe  even  on  the  joke.  Say,  tbat^  a  nice  pistol 
you've  got  there. 

L.    Yes,  it  is. 

G.     Let's  go  and  have  some  fun  with  it. 

L.    What  kind  of  fun? 

G.    Let's  go  a  hunting. 

L.     I  ain't  got  no  fishing  line. 

G.    No,  no ;  let's  go  a  shooting. 

L.     I  ain't  got  no  bait. 

G.    No,  no ;  we'll  shoot  birds* 

L.     I  ain't  got  no  salt 

G.    What  ao  you  want  with  salt  ? 

L.    Fling  on  their  tails. 

G.  Nonsense  !  Come,  the  pistol  is  loaded,  and  I'll  get  the  ban- 
jo, and  away  we'll  go. 

L.  I  don't  know  whether  the  pistol  is  loaded  or  not,  to  tell  you 
the  actual  truth.  (Looks  into  muszle.)  So  dark  in  dar  you  can^t 
see  anything. 

G.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  than  dark.  (Luke  pulls  trigger/ 
it  won't  work.)  What's  the  matter  that  it  pulls  so  hard  as  that  ? 
Rusty,  ain't  it  ? 

L.     It  needs  oiling.     I  never  could  shoot  you  with  that. 

G.     I  don't  believe  you  could. 

L.  You  done  been  'round  the  corner  'fore  I  got  the  pistol 
roostered. 
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G.    You  mean  cocked.     Let  me  try  it. 

L.  Go  long !  What  you  know  ^t>out  it?  I've  handled  more  of 
these  than  you  ever  set  your  eyes  on. 

G.    You  have? 

L.    Yes.    Was  you  ever  in  the  army? 

G.    No;  were  you? 

L.  No.  Don^t  want  to  be,  neither.  You  have  to  wait  too  long 
for  your  money,  and  then  youVe  liable  to  get  sliot  'fore  pay-day 
comes  round. 

G.    I  don't  believe  you  ever  were. 

L.    Got  to  click  twice.     {Levels  it.)    Did  you  hear  it  ? 

G.    Yes ;  I  heard  it. 

L.    Why  don't  you  run? 

G.    Get  out !    I'm  not  going  to  run. 

L.     Go  on  ;  you  got  time. 

G.    ^Tonsense ! 

L.  You  &;ot  time  to  go  home  and  tell  your  family  what's  going 
to  happen,  then  come  back  and  let  me  shoot  you. 

G.     YOU  won't  shoot  anybody,  I  reckon. 

L.    Dat's  so.     I  don't  know  whether  she'd  go  off  6r  not. 

G.     What! 

L.    I  found  it  out  here  in  a  rain  barrel. 

G.    And  you  don't  know  whether  it's  loaded  or  not? 

U    No. 

G.    How  can  you  tell? 

L.  I  can  sound  her.  If  she  sounds  like  a  steam-car,  she  is 
loaded. 

G.     Let  me  hear  you  sound  it     (Luke  bhws  in  barrel,) 

L.     Don't  sound  like  there  was  much  in  her. 

G.     Why,  you  can't  tell  that  way ;  it  might  be  loaded. 

L.  Oh,  ef  you  blow  in  there,  ana  it  comes  out  here,  there  ain't 
nothing  in  it. 

G.  I  never  thought  of  that,  {hvnjs.  puts  pistol  to  his  lips;  Gborge 
^asps  his  hand.)  Here !  you  big  fool,  ain't  you  got  no  better 
sense  than  that? 

L.    What's  the  matter?    Did  the pistolgo  off? 

G.  No,  you  blockhead.  What  did  you  put  that  pistol  to  your 
mouth  for?    Do  you  want  to  blow  the  top  of  your  head  off? 

L.    Sakes  alive,  ain't  I  got  my  eyes  about  me. 

G.    Suppose  you  have  got  your  eyes  about  you. 

L.     Minute  I  see  the  load  come  out,  I  pull  my  head  to  one  side. 

G.    Indeed  you  will,  mighty  fast,  too. 

L.    You  might  as  well  kill  a  man,  as  scare  him  to  death. 

G.    You're  very  careless.      (Luke  blows  in  barrel^  nnd  laughs.) 

L.  There's  not  the  first  thing  in  it.  {Breaks  it  in  two;  barrel 
falls  on  floor;  Gilorgb,  picks  it  up^  laughing,)  No,  no;  dat  bc- 
long's  on  here. 

G.    No,  it  don't ;  it  belongs  right  here.    {Laughitig.) 

L.  (Jaughs),    It's  broke! 
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G.  Yes  ;  if  s  broke. 

L.  DidnH  you  know  it  was  broke? 

G.  No !  (Lure  scoops  while  laughing^  George  kicks  him.  He 
aims  handle  of  pistol  and  pulls  trigger,)  I  ought  to  break  you  in  two. 

L.  Why  don't  you  do  it? 

G.  Well,  Tve  a  great  mind  to  do  it. 

L.  Why  didn't  you  do  it  'fore  you  found  out  the  pistol  was 
broke  ? 

G.  Never  you  roind-     {Kicks  and  slaps  him,) 

L.  Kick  and  slap  me  around.  v 

G.  What  did  you  come  in  my  house  and  steal  my  banjo  for  ?* 

L.  I  didn't  steal  it.     I  took  it 

G.  I  know  you  took  it. 

L.  I  come  down  honorably  to  get  the  orchestra  for  the  par^» 
and  this  is  the  way  I'm  treated. 

G.  Well,  you  can't  get  it  without  me. 

L.  I  'spose  I'll  have  to  take  you,  then. 

G.  I  want  money  if  I  go,  toa 

L.  You'U  get  it 

G.  How  much  ? 

L.  Three  dollars,  and  all  you  can  eat  and  drink. 

G.  If  you'd  said  that  in  the  first  place,  you'd  saved  all  this  trouble. 

L.  You  didn't  give  me  time,  did  ye  ? 

G.  Yes,  I  did. 

L.  No,  you  didn't     (  This  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,) 

G.  (mad) .     You  want  some  more  of  it. 

L.  Thaf  s  my  business.  If  I  want  some  more,  I  won't  come 
to  you  for  it. 

G.  You  better  not. 

L.  I  can  get  it  cheaper  from  a  mule-kick  and  jam  a  man 
around. 

G.  I'll  kick  any  stranger  that  comes  into  my  house,  and  tries  to 
steal  mv  banjo. 

L.  I'll  try  and  get  acquainted  'fore  I  come  again. 

G.  You'd  better,  if  you  want  to  get  out  of  here  in  good  health. 
(Both  sit  front  c.) 

L.  How  do  you  like  my  hat  ? 

G.  Very  nobby. 

L.  Why  don't  you  go  and  get  one  before  they  are  all  gone  ? 

G.  I  will.    Where  did  you  buy  that  ? 

L.  Right  down  de  street. 

G.  How  much  ? 

L  Two  for  a  quarter. 

G.  Cheap  enough ! 

L.  I  didn't  buy  this  one. 

G.  Where  dici  you  get  it  ? 

L.  Don't  you  tell  anybody. 

G.  No ;  certainly  not. 

L.  Yes,  you  will. 
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G.    No,  I  won't. 

L.    I  stole  it  out  of  a  baby  wagon. 

G.     Why,  you  wretch !    To  steal  a  baby's  hat  like  that. 

L.     The  baby  was  asleep. 

G.     Suppose  the  baby  was  asleep,  youVe  no  right  to  steal  a 
baby's  hat. 

L.    Let  him  go  home  and  sleep.     He's  no  right  to  sleep  in  the 
streets. 

'  G.     Sleep  where  it  likes.    {Business  with  hat,)    What  are  we 
to  do  at  the  party  to-nieht  ? 

L.     Do  you  know  Watermelon  ? 

G.     Yes. 

L.     We've  got  to  sing  that. 

G.    You  sing  it,  and  Til  play  it  for  you. 

Song  and  Exit, 

WATERMELON. 

Make  dat  coffee  good  and  brown, 

Gwine  to  get  a  home  bimeby ! 
Tura  dat  hoe  cake  round  and  round, 

Gwine  to,  etc 
A  for  Adam,  and  P  for  Paul, 

Gwine  to,  etc. 
G  for  gentle,  great  and  small, 

Gwine  to,  etc. 

{Chorus.) 

Oh  dat  Watermelon ! 

Lamb  of  goodness  come  bimeby. 

I'm  gwine  to  join  de  contraband  children 

Gwine  to  get  a  home  bimeby. 

(Any  other  two-part  song  may  be  substituted,) 
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OH,  WELL,  IT'S 


Scene.  —  Kitchtu 

(At  seeme  ofens  Geokoe  itandi  in  door 
in.  Busituis  ad  Uiitum  UTitil  Geoi 
Mat  ttoolt  under  his  arms  which  kt  tk 
goes  to  door  andfeefit  out.) 

Gbo.    Where  do  you  wont  to  put  me 

Luke  (very  exxited).     I  don't  care  w 

Geo.    Well,  I  care.     What's  the  ma 
low,  anyway? 

Luke  {goet  to  door  again).    Enough 

Geo.     Oh,  he^s  gone  long  ago. 

Luke.     He'd  better  be  gone. 

Geo.    What's  the  trouble? 

Luke  (  picking  his  teeth  as  if  he  hat 
veU. 

Geo.    Very  well. 

Luke.    Well,  very  weU.     {Ad  lib.) 
t  that  dam  chowder. 


to  get  tha 
Geo. 


■  Luke.    Very  welt.    You  sat  down  wl 

Geo.    I  know  I  did, 
-  Linu.    Very  well.    I  sat  down  by  thi 

Geo.     You  did. 

Luke.     1  no  sooner  had  de  clam  chc 
when  somebody  poke  in  hb  head  and  hi 

Geo.    Well,  what  then? 

Luke.     1  went  out  to  see  where  the 
back  my  chowder  was  gone. 

Geo.    Well,  I  suppose  the  landlord  I 
to  eat  it,  so  be  took  it  back  to  the  kitchi 

Luke.     No  such't  a  thing  —  no  sucht 

GBa    No?    What  happened? 

LuKB.    That  fellar  eat  it  all. 

Geo.  {dramatically).    Why,  he  was  a 

Luke.    Yes,  he  was. 


4  OH,   WELL,   it's  no   USE. 

Geo.  (Luke  responds  **yes^  to  all  the  sentences^.  He  was  a 
ruffian  of  the  deepest  dye !  You  should  have  felled  him  to  the  earth 
with  your  good  nght  arm ;  you  should  have  annihilated  him ;  you 
should  bive  left  him  weltering  in  his  gore ! 

Luke.    I  would  have  done  it  right  there  and  then. 

Geo.    Whv  didnH  you  ? 

Luke.    When  I  asked  him  about  it,  what  you  s^pose  he  done? 

Geo.    I  don't  know.    What? 

Luke.    He  pulled  a  knife  on  me,  dat  long.    (Shows.) 

Geo.    What  did  you  do  in  that  knife-furious  proceedmg? 

Luke.    What  would  you  do  if  a  man  pulled  a  knife  on  ye? 

Geo.    Pd  run. 

Luke.  Umph !  Well,  dat's  what  I  done.  I  wasn't  going  to 
stand  there  and  get  carved. 

Geo.  Certainly  not.  Why,  you  most  have  had  some  previous 
trouble  with  that  fellow. 

Luke.    Yes,  he^s  a  rival. 

Geo.    Rival?    In  love? 

Luke.    Yes. 

Geo.    Who  is  the  £ddr  damsel  engaged  in  this  imbroglio  ' 

Luke.    This  whatUl  oh  ? 

Geo.    Who  is  the  maiden  enfi;aged  in  this  controversy? 

Luke  (don't  understand).    Yes. 

Geo.    Who  is  the  girl  tnat  caused  this  trouble? 

Luke.    Oh,  you  knows  her — you  knows  her  well. 

Geo.    Well,  who  is  she? 

Luke    Try  and  guess. 

Geo.    Oh,  I  couldnH  guess  in  a  thousand  years.    (AdU^J) 


(Luke  puts  his  hand  to  the  side  of  his  mouth  and  whispers  io 

George.) 

Geo.  (hears  him  in  pantomime) .    Not  Ruth  Ann. 

Luke.    Ruth  Ann  Morgan. 

Geo.    You  astound  me.    I  thought  you  and  her  were  betrothed. 

Luke.    I  guess  not. 

Geo.    I  say,  I  thought  you  and  her  were  engaged  to  be  married* 

Luke.    Oh,  yes ! 

Geo.    What,  is  the  match  off? 

Luke.    The  match  is  out  of  the  box. 

Geo.    Well,  I  am  surprised.    So  the  match  b  off,  hey? 

Luke.    She  give  me  the  shook. 

Geo.    What  Tor  ? 

Luke.    Oh,  just  simply — 

Geo.    Simply  for  what  ? 

Luke.    Just  simply  for  cause. 

Geo.  What  was  the  cause?  There  must  be  a  reason  why,<^>a 
cause  for  shaking  you. 

Luke.  Just  simply  for  cause  I  wouldnH  spend  all  the  money  I 
ain^t  got  on  her. 


OH,    WELL,    IT  S    NO    I 


LuKB.  Then  she  wanted  me  to  treat  t 
Take  a  spoonful,  put  it  ia  your  mouth,  and 
going  down  your  throat.  When  it's  dowi 
tiling  else.     Lemonade  —  bah !     Sour  walei 

Geo.    a  very  pleasing  drink  for  a  lady. 

Luke.  Fifteen  cents  a  glass  —  three  tx 
no  money  lately.  Then  she  wanted  me  to 
clothes. 

Geo.  I  see  you  look  slightly  dilapidate( 
you  were  wont  to  do. 

Luke.     I  haven't  but  two  changes  to  my  : 

Geo.     How  is  that? 

Luke.     Off  and  on.     Bnt  that  gal  —  she^ 

Geo.    What's  N.  Y? 

Luke.    No  good. 

Geo.    N.  G.  is  no  good. 

Luke.  Yes  —  N.  G.  b  no  nse.  Oh,  i 
false-hearted  croquet. 

Geo.     Coquette,  you  mean. 

Luke.     Yes,  a  false-hearted  crowket. 

Geo.  Now,  I  always  thought  Ruth  Ann  < 
creatures. 

Luke.  No  such  a  thing.  (_Reptat.)  \ 
instead  of  heart  i 

Geo.     No;  what? 

Luke.     An  ice-house. 

Geo.    What,  a  marble  heart? 

Luke.  Packing  ice  for  de  summer.  1 
worse-est  is  to  come. 

Geo.     I-et's  have  the  worst,  for  Haven's 

Luke.     I've  been  grocery  insulted. 

Geo.    Grossly  insulted ?    How? 

Luke.     I  was  grocery  insulted. 

Geo.     No,  no;  grossly  —  grossly. 

Luke.    This  was  in  front  of  a  grocery  st< 

GBa    Well,  how  were  you  grocery  insult 

Luke.  You  know  that  grocery  stoic  whc 
the  winter? 

Geo.    Yes. 

Luke.  Welt,  this  day  you  went  in  to  | 
the  price. 

Geo.    You  were  not  invited,  I  recollect. 

Luke.  No.  I  was  standing  in  front  of  tl 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  when  who  i 
him  and  her,  arm  in  arm,  going  to  the  bal 
I  wanted  her  to  see  I  seed  her,  still  I  didn't 
I  see  she  saw  I  seed  her. 

Geo.  dear  as  mud.  You  wanted  to  b 
did  not. 


6  OH,   WELL,   it's   no   USE. 

LuKB.  Yes.  Then  I  didnH  sav  anything  anybody  should  take 
offences  at.     I  simply  said,  •*  Owr 

Geo.     Ow?    What  then? 

Lure.  Well,  sir,  that  fellar  turned  around  without  cause  or 
pruffocation  — 

Geo.    Provocation. 

Luke.  —  and  deliberary — deliber-er-erary  picked  up  a  tomatus 
and  struck  me. 

Geo.    Hit  you  with  a  tomato? 

Lure.    A  spilt  tomato. 

Geo.    Where  did  he  hit  you? 

Luke  (^looks  at  a  sfiot  on  the  left  breast  of  his  vest^  then  looks 
at  George  as  much  as  to  say^  **  Here  ").    Can't  you  see? 

Geo.     Is  that  where  it  struck  you? 

Luke.    Yes. 

Geo.    Well,  all  this  time  I  thought  that  was  blood. 

Luke.    No,  it^s  a  tomato  stain. 

Geo.    Why,  that's  indelible. 

Luke.    No,  it's  in  the  vest. 

Geo.     I  see,  it's  fast  colors  —  it  will  never  wash  out 

Luke  {looks at  his  vest).    Won't  soap  wash  it  out? 

Geo.     I  suppose  so.     It  not  that,  it  might  the  other. 

Luke  {surprised).    What  other?    Is  there  another  spot? 
'    Geo.     No,  no ;  dirt 

Luke.     Where? 

Geo.    Why,  all  over  the  vest. 

Luke.     Bless  your  heart,  that  ain't  dirt ;  it's  the  color  of  it.    It's  a 
dirty  white.     (  Very  mad,)    Won't  that  ever  come  out? 
;   Geo.     Never  in  this  world. 

Luke  {looking  thoughtful).  There  are  other  things  he  could 
have  struck  me  with.  He  might  have  struck  me  with  an  egg  — 
something  that'll  wash  out. 

Geo.    The  idea  of  hitting  you  with  a  spoilt  tomato. 

Luke.     He  aimed  to  kill  me. 

Geo.    What,  with  a  tomato? 

Luke.     S'pose  it  was  a  bullet. 

Geo.     It  would  have  gone  through  you. 
.    Luke.    S'pose  he'd  a  liit  me  in  my  mouth? 

Geo.     That  would  have  hit  you  just  right. 

Luke.     Stained  my  teeth  for  life.    That's  an  insult  on  injury. 

Geo.  Why  didn't  you,  immediately  after  he  hit  you  with  that 
tomato,  demand  the  satisfaction  due  to  a  colored  gentleman. 

Luke.     I  was  afraid  I'd  get  it. 

Geo.  {disgusted) .    Oh,  come  on ;  sit  down.     {Places  stools  c) 

Luke.     Oh,  I  don't  want  to  sit  down. 

Geo.     You  are  awfiil  mad,  ain't  you? 

Luke.  Sakes  alive,  ain't  it  enough?  {Tears  around  stage  as  if 
fighting.) 

Geo.    Yes ;  it  is  a  burning  shame. 
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OH,   WELL,    it's   no    USE.  / 

Luke.  There^s  a  stain  on  my  breast  for  life ;  never  will  wash 
out.  {Goes  to  George  as  if  to  strike  him;  George  says^  **  Sii 
down;  *'  LuKE  slaps  him  on  the  back  and  says)  I  won^t  hurt  you». 
my  boy ;  but  oh,^  if  I  had  him  now !  {Motions  to  strike  George  ^ 
this  is  kept  up  ad  lib.)  Let  me  give  you  a  pointer :  never  hit  a  rnaot, 
that  way,  'cause  when  you  draw  back  he's  going  to  get  in  on  ye.. 
{Doubles  and  joins  both  hands  in  one  lump,)  Just  double  up  on 
him  this  way,  and  land  one  on  the  jaw  that  way.     (George  dodges.) 

Geo.    For  Heaven^s  sake,  sit  down ! 

Luke.  I  wonH  hurt  you,  my  boy.  I  think  too  much  of  you.  But 
oh,  if  I  had  him  now ! 

Geo.  {starts  to  go).    Let  me  try  and  find  him  for  you. 

Luke  {stops  him),  DonH  be  m  a  hurry.  Do  you  think  he 
might  come? 

Geo.     He  might.    What  do  you  want  to  do  with  him  ? 

Luke.  I  just  want  to  tramp  on  his  neck,  and  make  him  spit 
blood.    If  he  comes  in  here,  you  throw  him  on  me. 

Geo.  All  ri^ht.  Now,  while  we  are  waiting  for  that  man  from 
Oshkosh,  lef  s  play  a  reel  or  something. 

(George  sits  c. ;  Luke  at  r.  of  him;  play.  Enter  Man  with 
stooly  and  sits  L.  of  George  and  looks  at  audience.  George  sees 
him^  and,  still  playing,  kicks  Luke  on  shin.) 

Luke.  DonH  put  your  muddy  feet  on  my  pants ;  youMI  spile  'em* 
{Turns,  and  sees  Man  ;  then  runs  to  is,  H.  comer  of  stage,) 

Geo.     Here  he  is ;  now  go  for  him. 

Luke.    What  for? 

Geo.    What  for?    For  hittine  vou  with  that  tomato. 

Luke.     He  didnH  hit  you,  did  he? 

Geo.    No. 

Luke.    What  are  you  interfering  for? 

Geo.    DonH  you  want  satisfaction  ? 

Lure.    Not  unless  he  wants  to  give  it  to  me« 

Geo.    AinH  you  going  to  tackle  him  ? 

Luke.     I  never  had  no  introduction  to  him. 

Geo.  You're  a  big  coward  \  {Turns  and  sees  Man  ;  kicks  LuKi^ 
who  sees  Man  and  runs  to  R.  h.  comer  of  stage.  George  panto^ 
mimes  to  Man,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  I  want  you  to  get  out  of  here  ^  or 
2^11  kick  you  out,''''  This  the  Man  repeats.  George  bows  assent; 
Man  goes  toL,  i  e.  and  repeats  same  business,  Luke  comes  closer y 
until  George  grabs  Man  by  the  neck  and  pants.  Luke  cbes  same 
to  George,  and  all  go  off,  Luke  comes  back  strutting^  as  if  he  had 
put  them  out,  turns  and  meets  George  and  thinks  it  the  Man  ;  dis*- 
covers  his  mistake,) 

Luke  {very  brave).    Oh,  skuse!    I  thought  it  was  him. 

Geo.    What  a  brave  boy  you  are ! 

Luke.    Did  you  see  me  ? 

Geo.    No  ;  what  have  you  done  ? 


^  OH,   WELL,    it's    no   USE. 

•I.URE.  Why,  I  point  my  finger  to  him,  and  he  went  out  like  a 
dog. 

Geo.  You  done  nothing  to  him.  Twas  me  that  pointed  my 
fineer ;  and  out  he  went.  You  went  over  there  like  a  big  cowarcU 
and  I  put  the  man  out  myself. 

Luke  (very  excited).    You  mean  to  say  you  put  the  man  out? 

Geo.    I  did. 

Luke  (hot),    I  went  over  there,  didnH  I? 

Geo.    Yes.    What  for? 

Luke.  To  give  the  man  the  chance  for  his  life.  I  went  over  there 
td  get  a  chance  to  stamp  on  his  neck,  and  make  him  spit  blood,  when 
you  put  your  arm  out  so,  and  stopped  me.    DonH  do  that  again. 

Geo.     I  thought  you  were  afraid  of  him. 

Luke.    Afraid!    The  man  ain't  born  yet. 

Geo.  I  beg  j'our  pardon.  (Shakes  his  hand  vigorously ;  "Lvke. 
pulls  his  fingers  apart,)     I  won't  interfere  next  time. 

Luke.  If  he  comes  in  here  again,  you  go  out  (aside),  and  Til 
go  with  you. 

Geo.  Come  on ;  let's  play  another  tune.  (As  before,  Man  comes 
en  and  sits  R.  of  Luke  ;  George  sees  him  and  pushes  Luke,  who 
sees  the  Man  and  rushes  to  L.  corner.  George  goes  to  Luke,  and 
tries  to  make  him  put  him  out,  Luke  expostulates  evasively. 
George  becomes  disgusted,  and  grabs  the  Man.  Luke  grabs 
George,  and  all  go  off  \^  h.  Same  bus,  as  before  ^  Luke  and  George 
came  on  again,) 

Geo.     You*re  the  biggest  coward  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Luke  (very  brave) .     Did  you  see  me  ? 

Geo.    Yes;  I  see  you. 

Luke.     Pll  bet  he'll  never  come  back  here  again. 

Geo.     What  have  you  done? 

Luke.  Down  three  flights  of  stairs  —  poor  fellow.  (^To 
George.)     Say,  he's  been  in  here  again. 

Geo.     I  know  he  has. 

Luke.     Say,  where  was  you?  * 

<Jeo.     On  that  stool,  there. 

Luke.  Well,  I  was  so  excited  I  didn't  see  you.  He  was  here, 
and  had  that  long  knife  crossways  in  his  teeth.  He  made  a  pass  for 
me,  and  I  grabbed  him.  (Mates  his  feet  strike  stage  as  he  walks 
^across  stage.)  Bim !  Bam !  Boom !  Down  three  flights  of  stairs. 
^George  catches  him  by  his  arm,) 

Geo.     You're  telhng  me  a  base  falsehood  —  a  base  lie. 

Luke.     A  lie  ? 

Geo.  Yon  went  over  there  like  a  cur,  and  I  put  the  man  out 
myself. 

Luke  (talks  incoherently  for  some  time;  very  excited).  You 
mean  to  say  I  went  over  there  and  you  put  the  man  out? 

Geo.    Yes,  I  did. 

Luke.    Oh,  well,  it's  no  use.     (Walks  to  and  fro?) 

Geo.    What's  no  use,  you  big  coward? 
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OH,   WELL,   it's   no   USE.  9 

Luke.    Yes,  Vm  a  coward. 

Geo.    You  wouldnH  harm  a  flea. 

Luke.    No  ;  he*s  too  hard  to  catch.    Oh,  no,  I  didn't  do  nothing. 

Geo.    That's  risht ;  you  done  nothing. 

Luke.  Oh,  weU,  it's  no  use*  I  ought  to  have  killed  him  when 
I  had  him  in  my  hands. 

Geo.    Why  didn't  you? 

Luke.    What  chance  did  I  have  ? 

Geo.    All  the  chanc2  in  the  world.    I  threw  him  on  you. 

Luke  (yety  hoi^  and  gets  all  mixed  up),  I  set  there,  didn't  I  ? 
The  man  sat  there.  You  was  there.  I  point  my  finger  for  you  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  and  he  —  oh,  what's  the  use  talkine  to.  you ! 

Geo.    Do  you  infer  that  I  interfered  with  you  again? 

Luke.    Can't  you  see  what  you  did? 

Geo.    No,  I  cannot. 

Luke.    Where's  your  eyes? 

Geo.    In  my  head,  of  coiu-se. 

Luke.  They  don't  look  like  it.  Oh,  well,  it's  no  use.  That 
man  will  eo  out  and  brand  me  as  a  coward. 

Geo.    That's  what  you  are.     I  apologize  again. 

Luke.    'Pologize  nothing. 

Geo.    He'll  come  back*again. 

Luke.    S'posin'  he  does,  do  you  think  I'd  harm  a  cripple? 

Geo.  Oh,  he's  no  cripple.  See  here,  if  he  comes  back  and  you 
don't  put  him  out,  I'll  put  you  and  him  out  together. 

Luke.  No,  you  wont.  {Aside.)  I'll  go  out.  (^Goes  to  George 
as  if  to  strike  him.) 

Geo.    What  would  you  do  ? 

Luke.    I  ought  to  hit  you  once,  anyhow. 

Geo.    What  for? 

Luke.    Then  you'd  have  more  confidence  in  me. 

Geo.  Come,  sit  down.  (  They  play  again,  and  Man  comes  behind 
and  between  George  and  Luke,  and  pushes  both  of  them  over. 
hUKK  goes  R.,  and  yip^  follows  him  menacingly,) 

Man.  Who  put  me  out  of  here?  {Makes  motion  to  strike 
Luke.) 

Luke.    Hit  me  in  the  ribs ;  don't  scar  any.     Did  I  put  you  out? 

Man.  That's  what  I  want  to  know,  who  put  me  out?  {Same 
bus.) 

Luke  (weakens).    Did  I  put  you  out?    Does  I  plav  de  banjo? 

Man.    I  donH  believe  you  do.     {Looks  at  George.) 

Luke.    You  go  and  hit  him.     Ill  stand  at  your  back. 

Man  {cts  Lukb  attempts  to  follow).  You  stay  there.  If  you 
interfere  I'll  spit  on  ye  and  drown  ye.  {Goes  to  George  mena- 
cingly. George  appears  to  weaken.)  Say,  did  you  put  me  out  o' 
here? 

Geo.  I  believe  I  did.  (Man  goes  to  hit  George,  who  catches  him 
bv  the  throat  and  throws  him  d^mn  c. ;  he  lays  there.  Luke  kicks 
him;  Man  hollers^  ^*  VouVe  wrong.^    Gets  up.)    Who  are  you? 


lO  OH,   WELL,    it's   NO    USE. 

JLUKB  repeats  y  and  does  so  at  every  senUnu  of  Gborge^s,  who  tdh 
im  to  shut  ups  this  is  ad  lib.) 

Man.    Didn^t  you  send  to  Chd&kosh  for  a  musician? 

Geo.    I  did ;  yes. 

Man.    Well,  I  am  him. 

Geo.  (Jakes  him  by  the  hand).  I  b^  pardon  for  this  roueh 
treatment.  That  scoundrel  has  deceived  me  in  this  whole  afl^ur. 
What  instrument  do  you  play? 

Man.    I  play  on  a  fum.   (Puts  his  hand  behind  him.) 

Luke.    He^s  got  a  pistol.   (Goes  away.) 

Geo.    Where  is  your  instrument? 

Man.    Here.    (Pulls  tambofrom  his  back  under  his  coat.) 

Geo.  Tambourine !  That^s  what  we  wanted.  We  was  going  to 
the  ball  vdthout  you. 

Man.    What  qo  we  get  for  this  job? 

Geo.  (in  a  low  voice) .   Fifteen  aollars — seven  and  a  half  apiece. 

Man.    That's  satisfactory. 

Luke  {tcJics  George  one  side).    Do  I  ride  in  the  same  coach? 

Geo.    Yes. 

Luke.    What  do  I  get  ? 

Geo.  You  heard  the  engagement  the  man  made  with  me  on  the 
sidewalk. 

Luke.    Yes ;  my  name  was  left  out.    Am  I  in  for  the  money? 

Geo.  (pokes  his  finger  in  Luke^s  breast).  We  get  fifteen  dollars 
for  the  job.  I  get  seven  dollars  and  a  half,  and  he  gets  seven  dol- 
lars, and  we  divide  —  don't  you  see  ? 

Luke  (  pokes  his  breast) .    And  you  —  you  don't  get  nothing? 

Geo.    Not  much. 

Luke.    Well,  I  don't  want  it  all.    Are  we  all  us? 

Geo.    All  are  we-uns. 

Luke.    Is  all  of  us,  us? 

Geo.  All.  Now  let's  try  that  song,  '<  Shine  On,"  and  then  we'll 
go.  (  Play  J  Luke  sings  one  verse,  and  all  sing  chorus.  Repeat 
chorus  as  they  march  off,  or  close  in,  as  the  ceue  may  be.) 

REMARKS. 

All  through  the  last  of  the  sketch,  after  Man  eoes^  to  strike 
George,  Luke  tries  every  way  to  apologize  to  Man,  out  is  stopped 
by  George  every  time  he  speaks.  This  must  be  p-actised  well,  so 
the  speeches  may  not  be  too  much  interrupted. 
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Two  badges  for  hats,  mdlDg,  "  Conductor  No.  46,"  u)d  "  Conduirtor  No.  47." 
Two  barksque  beltpunches.  Two  strips  of  i«d  and  nlilte  muslin,  to  nmdi  fan* 
on,  two  feet  long,  two  and  an»^hall  inches  wide,  a  red  and  white  pine 
for  eafh  conductor ;  to  be  pinned  on  (he  lappel  of  coat,  all  leadj  at  r.  1  a.  a 
•qaare  slin,  reading,  "  Colored  Conductors  Wanted,"  for  Snpt.,  at  a.  i  ■.  Two 
laige  clothei-basketj,  containing  clothes,  for  washerwomen.  R.  and  u  A  cigar  for 
Fop.     Cane  foi  Consumptive.      Policeman's  full  suit  and  club.     A  dununj,  ta 

■ — 1. ._  . —      •   J ^J  iBby.     Newspapers  for  boy.     Two  cnitches  (or  I^bb 

liked  "  Drnamite.''  for  Silent  Fiend. 
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SCENB  I. — A  Plain  Chamber  in  cm. 

(Enter  Superintendent,  r.  i  e.,  carrying  a  sign.) 

SuPT.  I  have  been  for  the  past  six  months  trying  to  perfect  an 
honest  system  among  my  conductors  and  drivers,  and  I  find  it  is 
an  utter  impossibility.  So  1  have  taken  a  new  departure.  Pm 
going  to  employ  colored  conductors  for  a  while,  and  see  how  that 
will  work.  IVe  had  this  sign  painted,  and  will  have  it  hung  up. 
{Goes  to  L.)  John,  have  this  sign  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous 
place  where  it  can  be  seen  by  everybody.  {Turns  audioes  towards 
R.  aside,)  Mr.  Brown,  take  a  seat ;  rll  be  with  you  m  about  five 
minutes.  (  Turns  and  sees  Bill  and  Dan,  who  have  entered  arm 
in  arm.)     Good-day ! 

Dan.    Are  you  de  horse  car  "i 

SupT.    What?    Do  I  look  like  a  horse  car? 

Bill.    What  time  will  de  depot  be  in  ? 

SuPT.    Are  you  looking  for  the  superintendent? 

Bill.  De  super  ?  Yes,  dat^s  de  man.  ( They  stand  one  each  side 
<2^SuPT.) 

SupT.    Do  you  wish  to  make  application  for  a  situation  ? 

Dan.    Yes ;  I  want  to  be  a  cross  yard  conductor. 

Bill.    Yes  ;  we  want  to  be  corn  yard  conductors. 

SuPT.  You  mean  horse  car  conductors.  {They  nod  assent, \ 
Well,  you  look  like  a  couple  of  smart  boys ;  where  did  you  worK 
last? 

De  man  wants  to  know  where  you  worked  last. 

No,  he  asked  you.     {Bus,  of  disputing  which  one  shall 


Bill. 

Dan. 

answer,) 

SUPT. 

Bill. 
Dan. 

SUPT. 

Dan. 

SuPT. 

Dam. 
rain. 


Either  of  you  ;  I  care  not  which. 

He  wants  to  know  either —  he  don't  care  which. 

Oh,  I  used  to  work  for  a  man  in  de  roofing  business. 

What  were  your  duties  ? 

I  used  to  lay  on  de  skylight  to  keep  de  rain  out. 

What  did  you  get  for  the  job. 
I  used  to  get  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  when  it  didn't 
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SuPT.    What  did  you  get  when  it  didn\n} 

Dan.    I  used  to  get  wet. 

SuPT.  Of  course  you  got  wet.  (To  Bill.)  Let  me  hear  firom 
you,  sir. 

Bill.    I  used  to  work  in  a  chow-chow  foctory. 

SuPT.    What  did  you  do  in  a  chow-chow  factory? 

Bill.    They  had  me  shaving  warts  off  of  pickles. 

SuPT.  Wart  ^  situation.  Are  you  married?  (JTuy  both  looh 
ai  each  other ^  undecided  which  way  to  answer  y  yes  or  no.)  I  merely 
ask  the  question  if  you  are  married  men. 

Bill.    Is  mv  clothes  tore? 

Dan.    Any  Suttons  off?    Whv,  what's  de  matter? 

SuPT.    We  empk>y  no  married  men  on  our  road. 

Bill  and  Dan  (together) .  Oh,  we  ain't  married.  Bill,  you  come 
very  near  eettin'  married. 

SuPT.     How  near? 

Bill.    He  asked  a  gal  if  she'd  have  him,  an^  she  said  no. 

SuPT.  You  see  we  have  a  reason  for  not  employing  married 
men.    Your  salary  would  be  inadequate  to  — 

Dan.    Dat's  her.    She  never  could  keep  a  situation. 

SuPT.    Who? 

Dan.     Annie  —  didn't  you  say  Annie  Quit? 

SuPT.  No,  no ;  I  say  your  salary  would  be  inadequate  —  non* 
sufficient  to  support  a  family,  consequently  you'd  be  obliged  to 
steal.     Now,  we  want  nothing  but  honest  men  on  our  road. 

Both.    Oh,  we  are  honest. 

Dan.  I'd  rather  see  you  lay  a  corpse  at  my  feet  than  to  steal  a 
half-dollar  from  you. 

Bill.    Yes,  I'd  sooner  have  a  thousand  dollars  than  steal. 

SupT.    Well,  I  believe  you  would.    Where  do  you  reside? 

Bill.     Show  him  your  side. 

SuPT.     No ;  where  do  you  live? 

Bill.    The  man  wants  to  know  where  you  live. 

Dan.  He  asked  you  whar  you  live.  (Dispute  as  before ;  finaUy 
Dan  says.)     I  live  with  you —  I  don't  know  where  it  is. 

SuPT.  {to  Bill).    Where  do  you  live? 

Dan.     Oh,  I  live  about  ten  miles  out  of  town. 

SuPT.     As  far  as  that? 

Dan.     Oh,  it's  further,  if  you  have  to  walk. 

SuPT.  You'll  have  to  move.  (They  look  mysterious  at  each 
other ^  when  Bill  takes  Da^  forward.)     I  say,  you'll  have  to  move. 

Bill  (to  Dan,  aside).    Did  you  see  dis  man  before  I  come  in? 

Dan.    No,  I  never  see  him  before.     (Both  look  at  Supt.) 

SuPT.     I  say,  youll  have  to  move. 

Bill.    Yes,  dat's  what  de  landlord  told  us  to-day. 

Supt.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  you'll  have  to  move  in  on  the 
line  of  the  road. 

Dan.    Oh,  we're  willing  to  move  whar  we  can  live  for  noffin*. 

Bill.    And  board  ourselves. 
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SUPT.  Yott  see,  your  duties  compel  you  to  get  up  at  four  o^dock 
in  the  mominfi^. 

Dan.    At  four  o'clock  1 

SuPT.    Yes. 

Dan.    What  time  do  we  go  to  bed  ? 

SuPT.    At  three. 

Dan.    What!    Go  to  bed  at  three,  and  get  up  at  four? 

SuPT.    Yes. 

Bill.    De  same  morning  ? 

SuPT.    Certainly.    Why,  you  have  a  whole  hour  to  yourself. 

Bill.  Oh,  we  oo.  Oh,  well,  that's  all  right.  I  dian*t  know  as 
we  had  that  hour. 

SuPT.    Yes,  you  have  an  hour. 

Bill.  I  suppose,  if  we  wanted  to  use  that  odd  hour,  the  railroad 
company  wouldn't  find  any  fault. 

SupT.  Oh,  no;  that  hour  belong  to  you.  However,  if  you 
wish  to  utilize  that  hour,  you  mi|;ht,  just  for  a  little  gentle  exercise, 
come  to  my  house  and  saw  wood  or  throw  in  coal. 

Dan.    Or  chew  up  hay  for  de  horses. 

Bill.    Or  wash  off  ten  or  a  dozen  cars. 

SuPT.    I  don't  car  how  many  you  wash  oS, 

Bill.  Well,  you  may  have  that  odd  hour ;  I  don't  think  well 
get  a  chance  to  use  it. 

SuPT.    And  when  you  arise  from  your  downy  couches  — 

Bill.    When  you  get  down  off  your  crutches. 

SupT.    When  you  arise  from  your  beds  — 

Bill.    Do  we  ever  strike  a  bed? 

SuPT.  You  do  if  you  have  the  price.  When  you  get  up  at  four 
o'clock,  you  proceed  at  once  to  the  depot,  take  your  car,  and  run 
down  town  with  it.  (^Both  lock  arms  and  go  L.)  Where  are  you 
going? 

Dan  {both  turn).  See  here,  boss,  my  friend  is  too  strong  to 
work. 

Bill.  Yes,  my  friend's  feet's  sore  ;  he  ain't  got  strength  enough 
to  pull  a  beefsteak  off  a  gridiron.    We  can't  carry  a  car. 

SuPT.  You  misunderstand  me.  You  jump  on  your  car  at  four 
o'clock  to  make  your  first  trip. 

Bill.    Has  dese  cars  got  horses  ? 

SuPT.     Certainly,  we've  got  horses. 

Bill.  Oh,  all  right  den.  I  thought  you  wanted  to  use  us  for 
horses. 

SuPT.  No ;  we  have  plenty  of  stock.  Now,  when  you  arrive  at 
the  terminus  — 

Dan.    Is  he  on  the  road  yet?    Why,  I  know  Jake  Temmus. 

SupT.     No ;  when  you  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  route  — 

Bill.    Den  we  go  up  de  tree. 

SupT.  No ;  there's  a  branch,  and  you're  allowed  three  minutes 
Cor  breakfast. 

Bill.    Oh,  no ;  dat's  too  much  time. 
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SupT.  Why,  you  seem  surprised  at  that  We  formerly  allowed 
but  two  minutes,  but  the  passengers  and  public  thought  we  were 
too  severe  on  conductors  and  drivers,  so  we  most  magnanimously 
gave  them  another  minute. 

Bill.  Well,  Mag  was  kind.  Railroad  people  are  very  kind ;  if 
you  haven't  got  a  ticket,  you  can  walk. 

SuPT.  You  also  have  three  minutes  for  dinner  and  three  for 
supper.  Consequently,  you  have  one  hour  and  nine  minutes  out  of 
twenty-four. 

Bill.  Oh,  thaf  s  time  enough.  I  suppose  the  railroad  company 
wouldnH  have  any  objections  if  we  brought  our  m^als  wid  us  and 
eat  ^em  on  de  cars. 

SuPT.    Oh,  no  ;  that's  a  good  plan,  and  we'll  adopt  it. 

Dan.    We  could  sleep  on  de  cars,  and  be  dar  all  de  time. 

SuPT.    Yes ;  turn  the  cushions  over. 

Bill.    We'd  have  to  if  we  wanted  to  sleep. 

SuPT.    And  your  wages  are  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  diem. 

Dan.    Is  he  wid  you  yet? 

SuPT.    Who? 

Dan.    Per  dime. 

SuPT.  I  say,  your  wages  are  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day 
each. 

(Bill  takes  "Dajh  forward;  aside,) 

Bill.  De  man  told  me  —  you  didnH  understand.  He  say  yoji 
get  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day,  and  die  wid  de  itch. 

SuPT.  No,  no;  I  pay  you  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
apiece  per  day. 

Bill.    You  give  us  money? 

SuPT.    Yes. 

Bill.    We  don't  want  any  money.    Just  let  us  get  on  de  cars. 

Dan.  We  just  want  to  handle  de  money  a  little  while.  Just  to 
see  how  it  feels,  dat's  all. 

SupT.    Will  you  try  this  situation? 

Bill.  Well,  we'll  try  it  for  a  year,  and  at  de  end  of  dat  time  if 
we  don't  like  it  we'll  quit. 

SuPT.    ril  get  your  badges  and  start  you  right  off.     {ExH 

SUPT.,  R.) 

Dan.    Look  here,  Bill,  J  want  you  to  do  me  a  fiivor. 

Bill.     I  hain't  got  a  cent. 

Dan.  Promise  me  one  thing.  Don't  steal  de  bosses  de  fust 
day. 

BILL.  DonH  you  punch  any  tickets.  I  know  a  man  in  de  drag 
store  who'll  buy  'em  all  from  us. 

{Enter  Supt.  with  badges,  punches,  and  trip  tickets s  gives  men 
badges  J  they  both  try  to  tie  them  on  the  wrong  place.) 

Supt.  No,  no  ;  you  tie  those  on  your  caps.  (Business  of  get-' 
ting  them  upside  down,  etc.    Finally  start  to  tie  tnem,) 
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Bill.    All  aboard ! 

SupT.    Not  yet    You  are  not  on  the  car  yet. 

Dan.     DonH  you  hear  de  man  say  not  yet?     All    aboard! 

SuPT.    Not  yet 

Bill.     Don't  you  hear  de  man  say  not  yet  ? 

SuPT.  Now,  before  we  proceed  further  in  this  matter,  it  will  be 
requisite  for  each  of  you  to  deposit  a  ten-dollar  note  apiece  in  the 
treasury  of  the  company.  (JBoth  lock  arms  again  and  start  to  go 
L.)    What's  the  matter  r     Haven't  you  got  ten  dollars  apiece  ? 

Dan.    Do  we  look  as  if  we  had  ten  dofiars  ? 

Bill.  Do  you  suppose  if  we  had  ten  dollars  weM  come  looking 
for  work  ? 

SupT.  Oh,  I  see.  You've  been  out  of  work  so  long  you  have 
no  money.  Well,  Pll  be  magnanimous.  Pll  advance  you  ten 
dollars  apiece  on  vour  salary. 

Bill.    Mag  is  Kind  again.    You  can't  make  it  twentv. 

SuPT.    It  is  immaterial  to  me  ;  twenty,  if  vou  want  it 

Bill.    Why  do  you  ask  for  advancement  r 

SuPT.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  security  for  your  honesty ;  that's 
all. 

Bill.  .Oh,  I  thought  you  wanted  to  buy  horses. 

SuPT.    No ;  we've  plenty  of  horses. 

Bill.    All  aboard  \    (Same  business  as  before,) 

SuPT.  And  you'll  also  set  your  watches  by  the  large  clock  in  the 
tower  of  the  depot.  (Both  nave  dropped  tneir  badges  again^  and 
start  to  go  off,  L.)     What  is  the  matter  now  ? 

Bill  (  To  Da  n) .    Show  up. 

SuPT.    What — no  watches  ? 

Bill.    We  haven't  been  on  de  road  long  enough. 

Dan.  You  just  give  us  time,  and  we'll  have  all  those  little 
things. 

SupT.  Pick  up  your  badges.  I  have  a  couple  of  dozen 
watches  lying  in  my  safe  ;  Pll  loan  you  one  each. 

Bill.  Just  eive  us  a  chance  on  de  cars.  (  This  time  tie  on  their 
badges.)    All  aboard !     (Same  as  before,) 

SuPT,  Here  are  your  punches.  (Bus,  of  pinching  fingers,  etCy 
ad  libitum^    Here  are  your  trip  tickets.    (Pins  one  on  Dan.) 

Bill.    Oh,  I  want  one  of  them. 

SuPT.  Yes,  you  shall  have  one.  (Pins  one  on  Bill's  coat^ 
Now,  those  red  slips  are  for  children,  and  the  white  slips  for  adults. 

Bill  (to  Dan).  You  understand?  The  red  slips  are  for  chil- 
dren, and  de  white  is  for  de  Dutch. 

SuPT.    No,  no ;  for  adults  — grown  people. 

Dan.  You  don't  know  noffin'.  De  red  slips  are  for  children, 
and  de  white  for  de  ducks. 

SuPT.  Now,  when  a  passenger  gets  on  the  car  and  pays  his 
&re,  punch  a  hole  in  one  of  those  coupons. 

Dan.    S'pose  I  punch  'em  all  out  ? 

Bill.    Punch  'em  in  again. 
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SuPT.    Id  case  you  run  out  before  the  trip  is  over,  make  a  mem- 
orandum in  the  lapels  of  your  coat. 

Dan.    Wh9  finds  coats  ? 

Bill.    Hush  —  say  noffin' ;  we'll  find  coats. 
*   SuPT.    Now  come  this  way,  and  Til  show  you  your  cars.    {Starts 
to  go,  when  Bill  says,  **  All  aboard  I  ^    Same  bus*  as  before.    Exit 
SuPT.,  and  they  foUaw,    Change  to) 


Scene  2.  —  A  street  in  four.  Two  practicable  horse  cars^  r. 
and  L.  at  backy  one  labelled  *'''  AsybtmC^  the  other,  '*  Cem^ery^^ 
Nos,  46  and  47  respectively.  Scene  opens  with  Supt.  discovered 
on  street.    Bill  and  Dan  come  on.) 

Supt.  (to  Bill).  There^s  your  car  (points  to  R.j^and  here  is 
yours  (points  to  L.). 

Bill  (to  Dan).  You  got  the  cemetery;  you  carry  all  de  dead* 
heads. 

Dan.    You  carry  all  de  dead  beats. 

Supt.  Now,  boys,  here  is  an  order  I  want  you  to  have  strictly 
enforced  ;  that  is,  allow  no  smoking  on  the  platform.  (  They  repeat.) 
No  trunks,  no  drunks,  no  dogs,  no  bundles,  no  washerwomen  com- 
ing with  large  baskets  of  clothes  to  clog  up  the  car.  We  won't 
have  them.  Now  go  to  your  respective  cars,  and  let  me  hear  a 
good  report  of  you  when  you  come  in  to-night.     (Exit  Supt.) 

(Dan  and  Bill  ^0  to  their  cars,  ring  the  bell^  and  shout  ^^  AH 
aboard  I  ^^  Enter  Silent  Fiend,  r.  i  e.,  dressed  bad^  and  has  a 
bad  face ;  goes  towards  cars  mysteriously^  looks  in  each.  Dan 
and  Bill  watch  him  closely  as  he  goes  off  l.  i.e.  Policeman 
walks  across  stage ^  also  Newsboy  selling  papers  and  shouting 
some  horrible  accident.  Enter  Fop,  R.  i.  e.) 
Fop.     Ah,  conductor,  I  want  to  go  —  (Both  grcLb  Pop  ;  he  finally 

goes  071  car  platform^  smoking  cigar,) 

Bill  (sees  him).  Say,  Dan,  the  man  %ay  no  smoldn^  on  de  plat- 
form. 

Dan.  Dat's  so.  (Goes  to  Fop,  and  says  quietly.)  No  smoking 
on  the  cars.  (This  is  said  twice;  Fop  takes  no  notice  of  them  ^  but 
continues  smoking;  then  Dan  very  loudly  repeats.)  ^fo  smoking 
on  the  cars! 

Fop  (looks  at  Dan).    Oh,  I  beg  pardon. 

(Throws  cigar  to  the  front  of  stage;  Dan,  Bill,  Policeman,  and 
Newsboy  rush  for  it;  in  the  scuffle  Dan  gets  ity  and  puts  it  in 
his  mouth,  ana  goes  on  his  car;  same  bus.  as  before.  Enter 
Consumptive,  very  emaciated,  and  coughing  very  hard.  Dak 
and  Bill  go  to  grab  him,  see  what  a  pitiable  sight  it  is,  then  g9 
to  their  places  again.  The  man  goes  to  DAN,  who  gently  leads 
him  to  Bill's  car,  which  says  "  Cemetery "  on  it.      Bill  leetds 
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AxM  in  his  car,  Rin^s  bell  and  shouts,  "  All  aboard/  "  Enter 
Woman  with  child  tn  her  arms.  Dan  and  Bili,  struggle  for 
them;  finally  Dan  takes  Woman,  who  is  scr earnings  to  his  car, 
and  Bill  throws  the  baby  over  his  car;  then  go  to  their  places 
again  on  the  car.  Ring  belly  etc.  Enter  two  Washerwomen 
with  large  bcukets  0/  clothes,  and  both  struggle  to  get  on  Dan^s 
car.  Bill  tries  to  persuade  one  to  his  cctr;  this  is  worked  up 
very  spirited;  finally  the  women  come  to  front  fighting.  Dan 
takes  one  basket  and  throws  it  in  his  car;  Bill  does  tne  same ; 
the  Policeman  attempts  to  arrest  the  women,  and  they  beat  him 
off,  when  he  grabs  the  Newsboy  and  goes  off,  l.  h.,  the  women  in 
the  cars.  ^  In  this  scene  can  be  introduced  any  feature  that  will 
get  a  laugh,  but  there  must  be  no  drag.  Arrange  the  characters 
so  they  will  follow  each  other  rapidty,  the  last  being  the  Fop 
coming  from  the  car.) 

Fop.    Stop  the  car,  conductor ;  I've  been  robbed ! 

Dan.    Where  was  you  robbed?    Police ! 

Fop.  In  the  car.  They  caught  him,  and  are  waiting  for  the 
police. 

Bill.  Then  theyll  have  a  long  wait  (All  rush  in  Dan^s  car, 
shouting;  Dan  ana  Bill  come  from  the  car,  bringing  a  dummy 
man,  which  they  pull  apart  at  the  waist ;  thiff  throw  the  pieces  in 
their  cars,  ring  bell,  shout,  ^^  All  aboard  /  "  The  Policeman  rushes 
on,  general  struggle  to  get  in  cars  until) 

CURTAIN. 
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SCENES  IN  A  SANCTUM. 


CHAEACTEKS. 

Hk.  Foozlb,  Editor  of  the  "  Sallancevillt  Banner^ 

Shadow,  kit  clerk. 

TheopoUS  GimCRACK,  a  toardiitg-himii  kt^tr. 

John  Gillitm,  apsimaan. 

Bill  Bloodtub,  a  pritf-/igkter. 

Baknby  Pattem,  Editor  eflAe  "  Btmitr  Oam  Bt^.^ 


FBOFEBTIEB. 

^jkrn  table  with  writing  materiils,  paper,  newspapers,  etc,  on  it,  l.  H. 
Eaay  chair  beside  it.  High  desk  and  stool,  k.  h.,  with  loaded  [uatol  in 
it  Paper  mooe;  for  characteTs.  fiotlle  of  ntedidne  done  up  in  nice 
paper.    A  packaffe,a]so  a  check  for  Patten.     A  lot  of  ituSetTuusage- 
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Soeme  L — Interior  of  Editor^ s  sanctum  sanctorum.  High  desk 
and  stool  J  table  with  writing  materials,  newspapers  ^  etc, 
easy  chair.  Sign,  ** Ballanceville  Banner,*  Mr.  Foozle 
and  Shadow  discovered.  Foozle  on  easy  chair.  Shadow 
on  stool. 

7ooile.  Write,  write,  from  morning  until  night.  Carious 
world  this — curious  people  ;  and  their  occupation  !  It  is  hard 
to  tell  what  occupation  to  embark  in,  or  to  find  what  occupation 
is  the  most  profitable.  Here  I  have  been  a  farmer,  then  a  lawyer, 
now  sn  editor.  I  have  had  a  bard  row  to  hoe  in  each  of  those 
•professions.  Now  I  have  started  the  "  Ballanceville  Banner/'  or, 
in  other  words,  the  "  Banner  "has  started  me.  Every  one  wants 
credit  in  the  paper.  Now  if  I  could  make  enough  on  advertise- 
ments to  sell  out,  I  would  leave  the  '*  Ballanceville  Banner  "  to 
be  hung  out  by  some  one  else,  while  I  would  balance  out  to  more 
congenial  climes.     (To  Shadow.)    Shadow  ! 

Sluidow  {^ho  looks  very  weak  and  emaciated,  comes  slowly 
to  table).     Did  you  call,  sir  ? 

^Oode.     Yes,  I  called,  sir.    Shadow,  how  do  you  feel  to-day  ? 

Sliadow.     I  don't  feel  any  better. 

Foode.  Well,  here's  a  gross  of  Chattie  pills.  Take  tw* 
boxes  every  half  hour,  and  you'll  soon  find  relief.  Perhaps  you'd 
better  see  a  doctor  ? 

Shadow,  I  did  go  for  one,  but  I  hadn't  any  money  to  see 
him  with. 

Fooile.    Try  those  pills  ;  they'll  fix  you,  I  g^uess. 

Shadow.  Yes,  sir ;  I'll  try  'em.  (Starts  to  go  j  suddenly  stops.) 
Say  !  can't  you  let  me  have  fifty  cents  ?  I  want  to  buy  a  yard  of 
porous  plaster. 

nxttle.  All  right.  Shadow.  Take  this  notice  upstairs,  and 
when  I  get  the  money  for  it  I  will  give  you  your  wages. 

ShadoWi     Thank  you,  sir. 

[Coughs  and  exit  door  injlai, 

Tooda.     That  poor  fellow  has  worn  himself  to  a  shadow  look- 
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ing  to  line  for  his  wages.    I  don't  see  any  way  just  yet  to  pay 
him. 

Enter  Gimcrack,  door  in  flat. 

GimcraGk.  Good-morning,  sir,  good-morning.  Am  dis  de 
place  whar  dey  put  people  in  de  paper  ?  ' 

Foozle  {mocking  hinC).  No,  sir,  dis  am  not  de  place  whar 
dey  put  people  in  de  paper.  This  is  a  printing  office  where  we 
insert  advertisements  at  so  much  a  square. 

GimcraGk.  I  don't  want  to  put  a  square  of  houses,  you  block- 
head, in  de  paper  ;  I  only  want  to  put  my  boarding-house  in, 
dat's  all. 

Foozle.  Oh,  I  understand  ;  you  wish  me  to  write  up  some- 
thing for^ou  ? 

Gimcrack.  No,  sir  ;  no,  sir.  I  am  all  right  and  my  board- 
ing-house is  all  right. 

Foozle.     But,  my  dear  colored  friend  and  brother 

Gimcrack.  Dear  colored  friend  and  brother  !  Get  out— I'tai 
not  your  brother. 

Foozle.     You  wish  me  to  notice  your  boarding-house  ? 

Gimcrack.     No ;  de  sheriff  noticed  dat  last  week. 

Foozle.  I  know  what  you  want ;  you  wish  me  to  insert  an 
ad.  in  my  paper  concerning  the  accommodations  of  your  first- 
class  hotel. 

Gimcrack.     I  spect  so — ^yes,  sir ;  yes,  sir.     Dat's  it. 

Foozle.  You  want  it  in  this  style  ?  "To  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. I  take  this  method  of  informing  my  friends  and  the  travel- 
ling community  that  I  have  opened  the "   {To    Gimcrack.) 

What's  the  name  of  your  house  ? 

Gimcrack.     The  Snug  Retreat,  No.  404  {local)  Street. 

Foozle.  "  The  Snug  Retreat,  No.  404 Street,  as  a  first- 
class  boarding  and  lodging-house,  for  the  accommodation  of 
man  and  beast." 

Gimcrack.     Just  leave  that  beast  out,  if  you  please. 

Foozle.  All  right,  **  for  the  accommodation  of  the  local  and 
travelling  community,  etc."    Let's  see,  what's  your  name  ? 

Gimcrack.    Theopolis  Gimcrack. 

Foozle.  AH  right,  Theopolis,  I'll  write  you  up  a  good  ad.  and 
the  charge  will  be  five  dollars  for  three  insertions,  in  advance. 

Gimcrack.  Dar's  your  money,  sar.  Now  look  here.  If'dat 
adversity  in  your  paper  don't  bring  me  fifty  dollars  a  day  in  my 
house,  I'll  take  de  law  in  my  own  hands.  {Knocks  Foozle's 
hat  off  table  hard,)    You  hear  me  !  [Bzit  door  in  flat, 

Foossle  {picks  up  his  hat).  Why,  you  impudent  scoundrel  I 
That's  a  nice  way  to  treat  a  man's  hat.  I'll  fix  Mr.  Gimcrack. 
ril  learn  him.  {Goes  to  table  and  writes,)  **  Card  to  the  Public. 
That  detestable  and  miserable  crib  on—  Street,  known  as  The 
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6nug  Retreat,  has  been  opened  by  that  despicable  negro  desper- 
ado, Theopolis  Gimcrack,  under  the  guise  of  a  boarding-house, 
but  which  we  firmly  believe  is  to  be  the  rendezvous  for  thieves, 
grarroters,  murderers,  and  burglars.  We  would  advise  the  chief 
of  police  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  that  horrible  den,  which,  if 
kept  open,  we  may  at  some  future  date  have  to  chronicle  some 
horrible  crime  committed  there."  If  that  ain't  a  settler  for  him 
I  don't  know  what  is.     {Calls,)    Shadow  !  Shadow  ! 

Enter  Shadow,  door  in  flat 

Shadow.     Did  you  call,  sir  ? 

Fooile.  Yes,  I  called.  Take  this  notice  upstairs,  and  tell  the 
foreman  to  have  it  set  up  immediately. 

Shadow.  Yes,  sir.  Say,  boss,  I've  took  all  the  pills  and  I 
ain't  no  better.  Can't  you  give  me  ten  cents  ?  I  want  to  buy 
some  cough  lozenges. 

Foozle,  rii  give  you  some  money  as  soon  as  the  paper  is 
struck  ofil  {Takes  bottle  from  table,)  Here's  a  bottle  of  Mus- 
tango  Linemento  a  gentleman  left  here  yesterday.  Take  that 
It  may  do  you  some  good. 

Shadow  {takes  bottle.  Coughs).  I  wish  I  had  a  Russian 
bath.  [Ezit  door  in  f. 

Fooade*  Poor  Shadow.  I'm  afraid  he  won't  live  more  than 
sixty-five  years  longer. 

Enter  Gillum,  the  politiciant  R.  i  e. 

GilhinL    How  are  you,  sir  ?    Are  you  the  editor  of  this  paper  ? 

Fooade.    I  am,  sir.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

GiUnnL     I  suppose  you  know  Thompkins  ? 

Foosle.     No,  sir,  I  can't  say  that  I  do. 

GillnnL  Well,  sir,  he's  Thompkins,  sir.  Have  you  a  chaw  of 
tobacco  ? 

Foode.     No,  sir  ;  I  never  use  it. 

Gilllim.     Well,  I  don't  want  it  after  it's  been  used. 

Foozle.     Your  business,  if  you  please. 

GiUmn.  Exactly  so,  sir ;  business,  sir.  Well,  you  know, 
Thompkins — I  beg  pardon,  you  do  not  know  him — ^Thompkins 
is  a  poltroon.  (Foozle  writes,)  Put  that  down,  sir.  (Gillum 
puts  on  Foozle's  hat  and  his,  a  bad  one,  he  puts  on  table,) 
Thompkins  is  a  scoundrel — a  political  trickster.  I  want  you  to 
write  an  article  stating  that  Mr.  Thompkins  is  a  bribe  taker,  a 
vagabond  from  his  party,  who  ought  to  be  wiped  out  of  existence. 

[Is  about  to  exit. 

Fooda  But,  sir,  you  have  exchanged  hats  without  my  con- 
sent, sir. 


'-•^3^. 
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QflhUBL  {takes  kis  awn  hat).    Ob,  I  beg  pardon,  so  I  have; 
Ymi'n  write  «ip  a  sfAcy  article,  won*t  you  ?    Good*inorning  ! 
Foode.    Sir,  yoa  kave  fotgottea  sometiiing. 
GiBlim{/>f^j  his  pockets).    Oh,  ao,  I  have  all  I  btuugiii  in 

with  me. 

FooBle.    Wen,  you  have  forgotten  to -pay  me  £>r  the  ad. 

CffflUDL     You  have  my  word. 

Foozle.    Whose  word  ? 

Oillmn.    The  word  of  a  politician. 

Foozle.     A  politician's  word  is  no  good  here. 

Oillum  {^whispers  in  his  ear).    But,  sir,  I  belong  to  the  ring. 

Foozle.  For  heaven's  sako,  don't  tell  any  one  but  me  or  they'll 
liave  you  in  Sing  Sing. 

ftillw^-     What  are  your  charges  ? 

Foozle.     Five  dollars. 

Gilllim.  AH  right ;  here's  your  money.  Now,  sir,  if  that 
article  does  not  suit  me,  I'll  come  in  again  and  break  your  m- 
femal  back.  [Exit,  iu  i  E. 

Foozle.  You'll  break  my  back,  will  you  ?  Ill  see  about  that. 
( Writes  notice,)  •*  Be  it  understood  that  a  niggardly  politician, 
Gillum  by  name,  came  into  our  sanctum  sanctorum  and  demanded 
of  us  to  slander  and  vilify  a  particular  friend  of  ours.  On  our 
refusal  to  comply  with  his  villainous  commands,  he,  Gillum. 
made  threats  to  break  our  back,  and  misuse  us  in  sundry  other 
ways  too  tedious  to  mention.  We  hereby  warn  the  public 
against  this  cent  and  a  half  barroom  politician.  He  is  a  beat, 
and  has  been  a  hanger-on  of  the  defunct  ring.  And  if  he  had 
his  just  dues,  he  would  now  be  in  State  Prison  for  life."  There  ! 
I  guess  that  will  settle  Gillum.    {Calls.)    Shadow  I  come  here  ! 

Shadow.     Did  you  call,  boss  ? 

Foozle.     Yes,  of  course  I  called. 

Shadow.  Say,  boss.  Doctor  Quack  just  told  me  that  I've  got 
the  yellow  fever,  consumption,  liver  complaint,  and  pneumonia, 
and  said  if  I  didn't  be  careful  I  would  be  sick.  Can't  you  let  me 
have  iifty  cents  ? 

Foozle.     Yes,  just  as  soon  as  the  paper  is  struck  off. 

Shadow.  If  I  don't  get  some  money  soon.  Pit  be  struck  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Say,  boss,  is  electricity  good  for  my  com* 
plaint  ? 

Foozle.     I  don^t  know,  Shadow  ;  why  do  you  ask  ? 

Shadow.  Because  a  man  told  me  to  go  and  hang  on  a  tele- 
graph wire. 

Foozle.  Come  now,  take  this  to  the  press-room.  {Hands 
paper.)    And  have  it  set  up  right  away. 

ilhadow  {coughs).  I'll  never  get  no  better.  I  expect  every 
minute  will  be  my  next.  [Vltt. 
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Enter  Bloodtxtb,  a  frize-fighter^  r.  2  e. 
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Bloodtnb.     Say,  are  you  the  snoozer  tlwit  runs  this  machine  T 

Foozle.  This  is  no  machine  shop,  i  his,  sir,  is  the  editor's 
studio. 

Bloodtnb.     This  is  the  editor's  what  I.  O.  ?, 

Foozle.  *  The  editor's  private  office. 

Bloodtab.     I'm  fly— I  tumble. 

Foozle.     Don't  attempt  to  fly  or  you  certainly  will  tumble. 

Floedtab.     I'll  tumble,  will  I  ?    Well,  Fll  tumbk  yon  first. 

\Strikes  at  FOOZLE,  who  dodges^ 

Foozle.     Oh,  heaTcns  !     This  fellow  is  a  prize-fighter. 

Bloodtobi     Say,  do  you  know  Red-handed  Mike  ? 

Foozle.     No,  sir,  I  do  not !    - 

Bloodtab.     What  d'ye  savye  ?    Don't  lie  ;  yon  do  know  him. 

Foozle  {frightened).     No — ^yes — ^I — I  do  know  him. 

Bloodtab.  I  thought  you  know'd  him.  I  can  lick  Red*handed 
Mike,  I  can,  anywheres.  I  can  lick  him  in  a  barroom,  I  can  lick 
him  in  a  church,  I  can,  or  my  name  is  not  Bill  Bloodtub. 

Foozle.  Say  no  more.  I  believe,  from  what  little  I  han^  seen 
of  you,,  you  can  hck  anybody. 

Bloodtab.  You  know  I  can,  and  if  you  don't  believe  it,  get 
out  here  and  I'll  put  a  head  on  you  as  big  as  a  bushel  basket  in 
two  minutes. 

Foozle.  My  head  is  large  enough  now,  sir.  What  caa  I  do 
for  you  ?  Let  me  see.  You  wish  to  fight  Red-handed  Mike,  and 
want  me  to  write  up  the  challenge. 

Bloodtab.     That's  what  I  want,  old  bullet  head. 

Foozle  (writes),  '*  Challenge.  I,  Bill  Bloodtub,  will  fight 
Red-handed  Mike,  in  a  twenty-four  foot  ring,  for  a  purse  of 
$500.00,  man  and  money  ready,  said  fight  to  be  governed  by  the 
rules  of  the  L.  P.  R.     Put  up,  or  shut  up."     Will  that  do,  sir  ? 

Bloodtab.     Bully,  old  Tartar  emetic. 

Foozle.     ^^1  trouble  you  for  ten  dollars. 

Bloodtab.     What  for,  old  stick-in-the-mud  ? 

^^oozle.     My  good  friend,  for  the  advertisement. 

Bloodlnb.  Here's  your  soap.  If  he  don't  fight  me,  I'll  come 
back  and  chew  your  ear  off.  [Exit,  R.  i  e. 

Foozle.  Come  back  and  chew  my  ear  off.  We  11  see  about 
that.  I'll  fix  him.  ( Writes.)  "  To  the  public  :  A  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Bill  Bloodtub  says  he  can  whip  Red-haaded  Mike. 
Now  we  know  he  is  a  liar.  He  hasn't  the  courage  to  fight  a. 
sick  kitten.  Now  this  braggart  with  his  braggadocio  better  keepi 
out  of  Red-handed  Mike's  way,  or  he  may  get  the  puxnmelhng: 
he  so  richly  deserves."  There,  that's  a  settler  for  Bill  Bloodtub. 
{Calls,)    Shadow,  come  here  quick ) 
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Enter  Shadow,  door  in  flat 

Sliadow.  Say,  boss,  who  -was  that  fellow  that  went  out  just 
now  ?     He  must  have  good  teeth. 

foozle.     Why,  Shadow  ? 

Shadow.     He  said  he  could  eat  the  hinges  off  an  iron  safe. 

Poozle.     Look  out  that  he  don't  eat  you. 

Sliadow.     Say,  can't  you  let  me  see  a  ten-cent  stamp  ? 

Fooile  {takes  from  his  pocket-book  a  bill).  Shadow,  I  have 
nothing  but  this  fifty-dollar  bill. 

[At  the  sight  of  it  Shadow /aZ/j  lifeless  to  all  appearances. 
Foozle  throws  water  in  his  face,  which  revives  him. 

Shadow.  Say,  is  castor  oil  good  for  me,  boss  ?  'Cause  I  took 
some  out  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  and  IVe  been  wicked  ever  since. 
I  feel  as  though  I  would  explode. 

Foozle.  You  are  getting  light-headed,  Shadow.  Take  this  to 
the  press-room. 

Shadow.  How  would  a  champagne  cocktail  work  on  me, 
boss  ? 

Foozle.     Kill  you  in  ten  seconds.     Take  that  paper  upstairs. 

Shadow.     Oh,  I  know  I'll  never  get  well.      [Eaakdoor  in  flat. 

Enter  Patten,  r.  i  e.,  hurriedly. 

Patten  {to  Foozle).     Sir,  not  a  word — not  a  word  ! 

Foozle.     What  ? 

Fatten.  Silence !  You  must  know  that  I  run  the  "  Beaver  Dam 
Bugle,"  or  the  "Beaver  Dam  Bugle  "runs  me,  I  don't  care  which. 
Not  a  word,  sir.  I  have  been  tarred  and  feathered  and  drove  out 
of  Beaver  Dam.     Will  you  sell  out  ? 

Foozle.     I  will,  sir. 

Patten.  Not  a  word,  sir.  What  do  you  ask  for  the  shop  and 
press,  as  it  stands  ? 

Foozle.     Five  hundred  dollars. 

Patten.  Not  a  word.  Here's  a  check  for  the  amount  The 
"«*  Ballanceville  Banner  "  belongs  to  me. 

Foozle  {aside).  What  a  lucky  sale  !  {To  Patten.)  Success 
attend  you.     Good-morning — good-bye. 

[Exit  door  in  flat. 

Enter  Gimcrack  ;  goes  to  Patten. 

'XHrncrack.  Come,  sir,  how  dare  you  put  such  a  story  in  your 
paper  about  me  ? 

Patten.  Let  me  see  the  paper.  {Looks  at  paper.)  That's 
anot  my  paper,  sir. 

•CHjBCrack.     You're  a  liar. 

[Strikes  Patten  with  bladder  and  exit. 
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Inter  Shadow  ;  Patten  whips  him  offj  Enter  Gillum  with 

gladder  and  paper, 

Gillum.  So,  sir,  instead  of  vilifying  Thompkins  you  slander 
me.  Come,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  Look  at  this 
paper. 

Patten.     That's  not  my  paper. 

GiUnnL     You're  a  liar  and  scoundrel.     [Beats  him  and  exit. 

Enter  Bloodtub. 

Bloodtab.  Say !  look  here  1  what  did  you  say  I  couldn't  lick 
a  kitten  for,  say  !     \Knocks  Patten  down^  kicks  him,  and  exit. 

Enter  Shadow  ;  Patten  drives  him  offs  re-enters  and  goes  to 

high   desk ;  taps  desk  with  his  left  hand  while  'holding  a 

pistol  in  his  rights  Patten  comes  down  stage  holding 

Shadow. 

Patten.  You  know  what  I  do  to  a  man  that  sends  a  lot  of 
lunatics  to  beat  me  ? 

Shadow.    No,  what  do  you  do  ? 

Patten.  I  pull  his  nose  !  {Pulls  Shadow's  nose.)  When  I 
get  real  mad,  I  pull  it  again.  (Does  so,)  When  I  can't  control 
myself,  I  pull  it  again.  [Does  so,  then  goes  up  stage  mad. 

Shadow  {goes  and  takes  Patten  by  the  ear  and  comes  for- 
ward).   You  know  what  I  do  to  a  man  that  pulls  my  nose  ? 

Patten.    No  ;  what  ? 

Shadow.     I  smack  him  in  the  jaw.    {Does  so.)    And  when  I 
get  real  mad,  I  smack  him  again.     When  I  can't  control  myself, 
I  smack  him  again. 
[Patten  blows  him  over  ;  Shadow  shoots  pistol.    As  Patten 

runs  off,  SnkDOW  follows  ;  re-enter  Patten,  Shadow,  and 

all  characters  s  general  row. 
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REMARKS. 

Tbn«  an  >  great  manr  good  poinu  ihu  can  be  imradDOBd  into  Ma  »a,  10  that  tlw 
performer  need  not  confine  huntelf  Rtictly  10  the  ten,  eapedally  in  all  of  tbe  Tragedian'a 
bviinesi.  Any  vordi  he  can  iHnk  of  to  introdnce  without  Interlering  oitb  tbe  ^leedMi 
from  "  Hamlet,"  »  much  the  better ;  and  even  In  the  KCne  with  the  Huia|er,  it  can  be 
chADged  after  they  becume  famULar  with  each  other.  TUi  act  waa  a  Demeodoot  hit  in 
San  Franciaco,  and  wia  a  favorite  act  at  all  iiiiKa.—Cici.  H.  Com. 


SUBLIME   AND   RIDICULOUS. 


Scene.  —  A  Wood  in  3. 
{Enter  Manager,  l.  2  e.) 


Manager.  Now,  I've  just  got  my  new  theatre  completed,  and  my 
company  engaged,  except  one  man.  I  want  a  light  comedian.  If 
I  could  only  find  some  one  out  of  an  engagement,  I  could  do  well 
by  him. 

{Enter  Julius,  l.  i  e..    Hurriedly^  and  cross  to  R. ;  Manager 

stops  him.) 

Man.    Hallo,  young  man,  where  are  you  going? 

Julius.    Pm  going  down  street  here  to  work.    I  got  a  job. 

Man.    What  kind  of  a  job? 

Jul.     Pm  an  artist. 

Man.     What  kind  of  an  artist? 

Jul.     I'm  a  painter. 

Man.  Oh,  youVe  a  painter,  hey?  What  are  you  going  ta 
paint? 

Jul.     I'm  going  to  whitewash  a  fence. 

Man.     I  think  I  can  give  you  a  better  job  than  that. 

Jul.     Can  you?    What  is  it? 

Man.     Did  you  ever  act? 

Jul.    Yes ;  I  acted  like  a  thundering  fool  this  morning. 

Man.    No,  no ;  I  mean,  did  you  ever  act  upon  the  stage  ? 

Jul.  You  just  set  behind  four  horses  with  me  once,  and  I'll  take 
you  over  the  summit  faster  dan  Hank  Monk  did  Horace  Greeley 
when  he  went  to  Califorfiia. 

Man.  No,  no;  I  don't  mean  a  stage-coach,  I  mean  a  stage 
where  they  act  —  where  they  represent  Shakespeare,  Lord  Byron, 
and  all  them  great  writers. 

Jul.  Yes,  Shakspoke,  Bay  Rum  —  oh,  yes.  I  know;  you  mean 
zfreatre  stag;e. 

Man.     Now,  I  want  a  light  comedian. 

Jul.     What,  to  light  lamps  ? 

Man.    No.     I  want  a  man  to  play  light  parts. 

Jul.    Well,  I'm  a  pretty  good  shape.     {Shows  himself,)    How 
I  do?    I'd  make  a  healthy  lover. 
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Mak.    Your  shape  is  all  right ;  how*s  your  study  ? 

Jul.    Oh,  Pm  gay  on  the  study. 

Man.  Now  listen.  I  have  just  got  my  new  theatre  done  and 
fny  company  all  engaged,  and  Pm  going  to  open  in  the  play  of 
**  Damon  and  Pythias.^ 

Jul.     Who'll  pity  us  ? 

Man.  Don^t  you  understand?  '^ Damon  and  Pjrthlas."  Did 
you  never  see  that  play  ? 

Jul.    Yes ;  how  does  it  go  ? 

Man.  ril  tell  you.  Now,  I  want  you  to  play  the  part  of  Lo- 
cuUus. 

Jul,    Look-all-of-us  ?    Who's  he  ? 

Man.    Listen ;  Til  explain  this  piece  to  you. 

Jul.    Go  it. 

Man.    Now,  you  see,  Damon  and  Pythias  are  two  great  friends. 

Jul.  Yes ;  tliey*ll  lend  each  other  nineteen  MSars  oa  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold-piece  any  time,  won't  thev? 

Man.  But  Damon  has  committed  some  great  offience  against  his 
state,  and  he  is  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenc^  to  death. 

Jul.    Poor  fellow  I 

Man.  After  he  receives  his  sentence,  be  asks  permissTcm  to 
visit  his  family,  who  reside  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  the 
interior. 

Jul.    Yes,  I  know ;  out  here  in  (local).    I  know  where  k  la. 

Man.    Pythias  agrees  to  remain  as  hostage  for  Daaon. 

Jul.    Oh,  Pythy,  he's  a  hostler. 

Man.  No,  no ;  that  is,  Pythias  remains  in  Damon^s  stead,  so  if 
Damon  doesnH  get  back  in  time,  Pythias  hands  in  bis  checks. 

Jul.    Why  donH  he  put  ^em  adl  an  the  jack,  and  call  the  turn? 

Man.  The  court  gives  Damon  fifteen  minutes  to  go  and  cosm 
back.  Damon  has  a  horse,  and  you  are  his  servant,  Lucullns. 
You  are  very  much  attached  to  him.  He  gives  you  lots  of  money, 
clothes,  etc. 

Jul.  He  does,  hey?  Well,  couldn^t  he  advance  me  a  lew 
stamps  ?  I  could  play  this  part  much  better  with  a  little  encour- 
agement. 

Man.  Oh,  he'll  give  you  lots  of  it.  Now,  when  he  arrives  out 
at  his  house  — 

Jul.    Yes,  out  in  {local  name^  as  before). 

Man.  He  gives  you  his  horse  to  hold ;  and,  while  he  is  gone 
Into  the  house,  you  lull  his  horse,  because  you  don^  want  your  mas- 
ter to  be  killed.  So  you  kill  his  horse  so  be  can't  get  back  to  be 
executed. 

Jul.     But  where  is  the  horse  ? 

Man.  Oh,  he'll  have  a  horse.  Well,  after  he  has  seen  his 
family,  he  comes  out  to  where  you  are,  very  much  excited,  and  sajrs 
to  you,  **  Lucullus,  where's  my  horse  ? "  and  you  say,  ^'  I  slew  your 
borse." 

Jul.    Yes,  but  I  ain't  got  the  horse. 
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Man.  But  you  will  have  in  the  play.  He  says,  "Lucullus, 
Where's  my  horse  ?  "  and  you  say,  "  I  slew  your  horse ; "  and  that 
is  all  you  have  to  do.  Now  I  will  personate  Damon,  to  show  you 
how  he  will  come  on.  You  stand  over  there  (vl  ofstagt)^  and  Til 
go  here.    Now  look  out  and  recollect  your  cue. 

(Manager  exits  r.  2.  s,,  and  rushes  on  iragkalfyJ) 

Man.    LncviUBSy  ay  horse ! 

JUL.    Hey? 
Ian.    Hey?  Did  I  tell  you  to  say  hey?    I  told  yoa  to  say,  **  I 
slew  the  horse.^' 
Jul.    Yes ;  but  I  ain't  got  no  horse. 
Man.    Well,  can't  vo«  suj^iose  you  slew  the  horse  ? 
Jul.    Oh,  you  want  me  to  suppose  I  slew  your  horse? 
Man.    Yes. 
Jul.    Well^  gpit  again. 

(Exit  Manager  as  before,} 

Mam.  Now  be  carefiil  this  time.  {Ruskes  an  as  kefare.y 
LncuIlQs,  whereas  my  horse? 

Jul.    I  suppose  I  slew  your  horse. 

Man.  {very  mad).  Cant  you  say,  *'  I  slew  your  hora^**  without 
the  suppose? 

Jul.    Of  course  I  can.    What^s  thevse  of  gettine  mad? 

Man.  Now  PU  show  you  once  more.  Now  look  out.  (As 
before,)  Lucullus,  my  horse,  my  borse!  Quick*  I  sayf  My 
horse! 

Jul.    I  slew  your  horse  without  the  suppose. 

Man.  {very  mad;  both  walk  across  stage).  Qh^  get  o«t !  You 
won't  do  at  alL    I  can't  learn  you  anythine. 

Jul.  Give  me  one  mtore  chance,  aind  if  I  don't  do  it  this  time,  I 
hope  to  borrow  a  half  a  dollar  of  you. 

Man.  Well,  one  more  chance.  Now  recollect—*!  slew  your 
horse. 

eL.    What  jTOu  want  is,  you  want  a  straight  slew. 
AN.    Yes. 

Jul.    Well,  now  you  go  it  again. 

Man.  {exit  as  before^  and  enter).    Lucnllus  !    Quick,  my-horse ! 

Jul.    I  —  slew  —  your  —  horse ! 

Man.    There ;  that's  it.     {Both  shake  hands.) 

Jul.  Oh,  I  knew  I  could  suit  you,  only  gjlve  me  a  chance.  But 
what  do  I  get  for  slewing  de  horse  ? 

Man.  Well,  if  you  play  this  well,  I  give  you  fifty  cents  the  first 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you'd  like  to  stay,  I^U  raise  you. 

Jul.     Fifty  caits  a  year? 

Mam:    Yes. 

Jul.    And  I  suppose  if  Fm  prudent  and  economical  and  savings 
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in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  Pll  have  as  much  as  a  dollar 
or  so. 

Man.  Oh,  you^ll  have  lots  of  money  throwed  on  to  you  by  the 
audience  every  night 

Jul.  Will  I  ?  {Looks  at  audience.)  Don*t  throw  now,  for  I 
couldn't  accept  it  no  way,  just  now.  {Dodges^  as  if  sotne  was  com.'- 
ing,)     Don't!  don't! 

Man.    Well,  what  do  you  say  ?    Will  you  take  the  engagement  ? 

Jul.  Well,  boss,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  try  this  job  fora^var  or 
two.    But  where  is  this  rooster  I  am  to  be  with? 

Man.  Rooster  ?  He's  no  rooster ;  Ik  is  a  splendid  actor.  He 
IS  now  down  stairs  in  the  Green  Room.  V\\  go  and  tell  him  to 
come  j^  aad  you  can  rehearse  the  piece  right  here,     (fs going.) 

Jul.  {catches  Manager  and  fulls  himbqfik).  Say,  what  kind 
of  a  chap  is  this?  Is  he  robust  ?  What  does  he  do  to  me  when 
I  say,  "  I  slew  your  horse  ^  ?    Does  he  touch  me  1 

Man.  Oh,  yes !  He's  very  powerful,  and  gets  very  much  excited. 
He  comes  on  and  grabs  you  this  way  {takes  Julius  by  both  coat 
collars)  y  and  chucks  you  up  in  the  air  two  or  three  times,  throws 
you  down  on  the  stage,  juggles  you  around,  and  breaks  an  arm  or  a 
le^.  Why,  he  has  fc^en  known  to  kill  twenty  or  thirty  men  playing 
this  piece ! 

Jul.    Good-morning.    {Turns  to  go.) 

Man.    Hold  on !  what's  the  matter? 

Jul.    Come  to  think,  I  don't  believe  I  could  suit  him. 

Man.    Oh,  I  was  only  joking. 

Jul.    Was  you,  thoufi^h  ? 

Man.    Yes ;  that's  alL    He's  very  weak. 

Jul.    Very  weak  ?    {Braces  up.) 

Man.    Very  sick. 

Jul.    Is  he  very  sick  ? 

Man.    He  dont  weigh  more  than  seventy-five  pounds. 

Jul.     Is  that  all?    {Squares  off  h  la  SuUivan?) 

Man.    Yes. 

Jul.    He  is  very  sick,  is  he?    Has  he  had  a  doctor? 

Man.  Why,  yes ;  he's  had  a  doctor  five  times  a  day  for  four 
weeks. 

Jul.    He  must  be  sick. 

Man.    Yes. 

Jul.    Show  him  up.     (  Very  brave.) 

Man.    All  right.    Now  recollect  your  cue. 

Jul.  Oh,  I'm  all  right.  I  can  lick  any  sick  man  that  don^t 
weigh  more  than  seventy-five  pounds.  Show  eleven  of  'em  up. 
{Looks  offR.) 

{During  this  time  Tragedian  enters,  l.  2  E.,  and  stands  c.  0/ 
stage  with  domino.  As  soon  as  Julius  sees  him^  he  throws  off 
domino,  and  both  strike  attitude.  Then  Juuus  retires  down  to 
r.  of  stage,  and  Tragedian  immediately  commences  **HAicLErt 
soliloquy^^) 
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Trag.    Aneels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  as. 

Jul.  {to  audience).    He  looks  very  healthy  for  a  sick  man. 

Trag.    Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  gobhn  damned — 

Jul.    You  be  damned  yourself. 

Trag.    —  Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell  — - 

Jul.    He's  crazv. 

Trag.    —  Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable  — 

Jul.     I've  got  nothine;  for  you  ;  go  about  your  business. 

Trag.  —  Thou  com^st  in  such  a  questionable  shape  that  I  will 
speak  to  thee. 

Jul.    He's  going  to  say  something. 

Traa.    JUI  call  thee  Hamlet    (Kneels,) 

Jul.    Gimlet  ? 

Trag.    King ! 

Jul.     He  c^ls  me  King. 

Trag.    Father ! 

Jul.    Go  awav ;  I  ain't  your  £ader.  Nice-looking  father  Pd  make ! 

Trag.    Royal  Dane. 

Jul.    Royal  dame  —  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Trag.    Oh,  answer  me  ;  let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  — 

Jul.    Bust,  if  you  want  to. 

Trag.  —  But  tell  me  why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
have  burst  their  cerements  — 

Jul.    You'll  get  spearmint  if  you  fool  with  this  child. 

Trag.  —  Why  the  sepulchre,  wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in- 
umed,  hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws  to  cast  thee  up 
again. 

Jul.    Oh,  what's  the  matter  with  vou  ? 

Trag.  What  may  this  mean  ?  What  may  this  mean,  that  thou, 
dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel,  revisitest  thus  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon,  making  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature,  so  horridly 
to  shake  our  disposition  with  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our 
soul  ?    Say,  why  is  this  ? 

Jul.     I  don't  know. 

Trag.    Wherefore  ? 

Jul.    What  for? 

Trag.    What  should  we  do  ? 

Jul.    Go  about  your  business ;  don't  bother  mc. 

Trag.  (rises ^  sttll  looking  on  in  vacancy^  turns  to  Julius)  .  The 
fair  Ophelia  — 

Jul.     Fair  old-feel-yer  —  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Trag.    Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  be  all  my  sins  remembered. 

Jul.    Go  away;  I'll  mash  you. 

Trag.  (getting excited) .     I  never  gave  you  aught.     (To  Juuus.) 

Jul.     Who  said  you  did  ? 

Trag.    Are  you  honest  ? 

Jul.    Yes,  certainly  I  am,  you  bet. 

Trag.    Are  you  fair. 

Jul.    No,  I'm  a  Peruvian. 
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Trag.     r  loved  yon  not    (IValks  tsround stage.) 

Jul.     I — don't — care  — 

Trag.    Get  thee  to  a  nunnery.    {Walks  mroundstag$. 

Jul.    Get  you  to  a  grocery. 

Trag.    Why  woaUutthonbeabreeder  ofsinacrs? 

Jul.     I  ain't. 

Trag.  I  am  myself  iadifierent  honest ;  but  yet  1  could  accuse 
me  of  such  things,  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me. 
I  am  pKMMl^  revengefbl,  ambitious^  with  more  oAfences  at  my  beck 
than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  slfeape^ 
or  time  to  act  them  in.  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do^  crawling 
between  heaven  and  earth  ?  We  are  anrast  kna^,  stt ;  belieie  acne 
of  us.    Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery — go. 

Jul.     Oh,  if  I  could  only  get  out  of  this. 

Trag.    Where's  your  father  ? 

Jul.    He's  in  the  State  Prison. 

TltAfi.  Let  the  doors  be  shot  ofxxi  Inn ;  that  he  may  pUy  the 
fool  nowhere  but  in  his  own  house. 

Jul.    Oh,  he's  barred  in  —  for  ninety  da^. 

Trag.  If  thou  dost  stiarr^f,  I^tt  gi^  tnee  thn  phigue  lor  Ay 
dowry  :  be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice  —     • 

Jul.    IVe  been  chased  kxig  enooglk 

Trag.     —  As  pure  as  snow — 

Jul.    S-no  use  of  getting  mad. 

Tmag.    Thou  shaft  ttot  escape  cahnm^.    Get  thee  to  a  nmuMry 

—  go.    (  Walks  armmd  stage,) 
^L.    Get  you  to  a  bummery. 

Trag.  I've  heard  of  your  pamtiaga»  too,  well  eaoi^h.  Hesfen 
hath  given  you  one  fisice^  and  you  noke  yoursehe*  another;  you 

Jul.    No,  sir. 

Trag.    — Youambk— 

Jul.    You  lie. 

Trag.  —  And  you  lisp  and  nickname  Heairen^  creatures,  and 
make  your  wantonness  vour  ignorance.    Go  to!  1*11  no  more  of  it 

—  it  hath  made  me  maa.     {Crosses  L.) 

Jul.    Why  donH  you  go  to  the  insane  asylum? 

Trag.    I  say,  we  will  have  no  more  marriages. 

Jul.    You  better  not  let  the  ladies  hear  you. 

Trag.  Those  that  are  married  already,  all  but  one,  shall  live; 
the  rest  shall  keep  as  they  are. 

Jul.  Get,  you,  you  old  bummer!  Look  here*  I^  getting  mad. 
Now  look  out  for  me  ;  I  ain't  going  to  stand  this  no  longer. 

TRAa  (gra^s  Julius  ^  la  QtheSd).  Be  sure  thou  prove  my  love 
a  wanton.  Give  me  the  ocular  proof,  or,  by  the  worth  of  thine 
eternal  soul,  thou  hadst  better  been  bom  a  dog,  than  answer  my 
waked  wrath.  {Throws  JULiu$  across;  all  thts  time  Juuus  ceut. 
say  whatever  he  likes ;  tt  is  to  be  worked  up  very  mehdrmmatic 
until  this  last  speech  is  aver.    Trag.  retires  vp  stags  asut  locks  aff 
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R. ;    Juuus  iakfs  stage  L.,  looking  at  Trag.,  nauh  frighteiud, 
Trag.  advances  to  centre  of  stage.) 

Trag.     By  the  powers^  the  sun  is  rushing  dovm  the  ^est 

Jul.    Let  it  rush. 

Trag.  {turns  to  Juuus).    Lucullus  !    Quick,  my  horse ! 

Jul.    Hey? 

Trag.    My  horse,  Lucullus,  my  horse,  I  say. 

Jul.     Oh,  what  was  dat  I  had  to  say? 

Trag.    Lucullus,  my  horse. 
•  Jul.    I  —  I  —  I  —  slewed  your  horse. 

{Both  strike  attitude.) 

Trag.    Merciful  powers  !    t^m  standing  here  — 

Jul.    So  am  L 

Trag.  —  To  see  if  the  powers  will  with  their  lightnings  execute 
my  prayer  upon  thee. 

Jul.    Execute !    He's  a  butcher  1 

Trag.    Come ! ! 

Jul.    Police ! ! 

Trag.    Come ! !    *{Grabs  Julius.) 

Jul.    Let  go  of  me  now  —  police  I 

Trag.  To  the  eternal  river  of  the  dead,  the  way  is  shorter  than 
that  to  Syracuse. 

Jul.     Let  ^o  of  me !    Murder !  murder ! ! 

Trag.  With  one  fling  TU  hurl  thee  to  Tartary,  and  follow,  and 
follow  after;  away.  {Throws  Julius  to  c.  of  stage  and  exit.  He 
lays  there  until  Trag.  is  off^  then  sets  up  and  looks  offt,.) 

Jul.  I  slewed  your  horse  !  {Gets  up  and  shakes  Himself  ;  feels 
if  any  bones  are  broken.)  He's  a  sick  man,  hey?  He's  the 
healthiest  sick  man  I  ever  see.     He's  stronger  dan  an  elephant. 

{Enter  Manager.) 

Man.    Well,  Julius,  how  did  you  get  along  with  that  fellow  ? 
Jul.  (carelessly).    Oh,  first-rate. 
Man.     How  do  you  like  him  as  an  actor  ? 
Jul.     Oh,  he  can't  act. 

Man.    What  ?    You  surprise  me  !    Why,  he  has  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  actors  on  the  stage. 
Jul.    Oh,  he^s  a  bilk  ;  he  can't  act. 

\      (Manager  and  Julius  turn  aside  and  wink  at  audience.) 

Man.     What  did  he  do  when  he  came  in  ? 
Jul.    Oh,  not  much.     He  came  in  here  putting  on  a  few  scol- 
lops.   He  tackled  me  a  few  minutes,  and  I  flopped  him. 
Man.    What's  that  ? 
Jul.    I  flopped  him. 
Man.    What  do  vou  mean  ? 
Jul.    I  catched  nim  thus.    {Catches  himself  by  the  coat^cottar.) 
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And  thus.     {Catches  himself  by  the  seat  of  his  pants.)    And  do 
you  see  that  window  ?    {Looking  off  l.) 
Man.    Yes .     (  The  same  time  going  off  slowly  R.) 
Jul.    I  diacked  him  right  through  that  window.    (ExU  Man- 
ager.) 
Trag.  {outside^  very  loud) .     Lucullus ! ! ! 

(Julius  falls  upon  stage^  and  Trag.  comes  on ;  doth  face  tach 

other y  then  bctck  off  to  first  entrance^ 

Trag.    Remember  me !    (Exit.) 
Jul.    ril  never  forget  you.    {Exit.) 

CURTAIN. 


Tricks  Upon  Travellers 


%  Negro  ^ct  in  ®ne  Scene 


ARRANGED  BY 

GEORGE  H.  GOES 

As  played  by  Schoolcraft  and  Goes 


CHARACTERS. 

TOM      1  _ 
JERRY  1 


PROPERTIES. 

Two  dust-brushes.  Carpet  bag.  A  bundle  of  ipoou.  Duminy  bat^.  Two 
cigars,  Tvo  glasses  containing  milk.  Tno  newspapers.  Candles  4nd  candle- 
sticks  R.  and  l.    A  dnniiDy  man  dressed  like  traveUer. 


CoFviuGHT,  ig94,  sy  Walth  H.  Baku  &  Co. 


TRICKS   UPON  TRAVELLERS. 


Scene.  —  Plain  Interior.     Table ^  c. ;    two  chairs. 

Tom  {enters).  Ah,  nobody  here  ?  Then  Til  wait  until  the  land- 
lord comes.  In  the  meantime,  Til  dust  up  the  furniture.  (Com- 
mences  to  dust.)  Strange  the  landlord  dont  come.  1  got  a  letter 
this  morning  to  come  here  to  work,  and  — 

Jerky  {enters).     Hello!     Are  you  the  landlord  of  this  place? 

Tom.     Yes  ;  I  got  your  letter  tnis  morning. 

Jerry.     Yes;  1  got  your  letter  this  morning  to  go  to  work  here. 

Tom.  I  got  your  letter  at  nine  o'clock.  G.  N.,  and  I've  come  to 
work  here.     Are  you  the  landlord  ? 

Jerry.     No.     Are  you  the  landlord? 

Tom.     No;  didn't  you  send  for  me  to  come  to  work  here? 

Jerry.  Why,  no.  I've  come  for  the  situation  myself,  so  you'd 
better  get  out  of  here. 

Tom.  I  won't  do  it.  The  landlord  sent  me  a  letter,  and  I'm 
going  to  work  here.     So  you  get  out. 

Jerry.  Well,  Pm  here,  and  am  going  to  work.  {Both  com- 
mence to  dust  furiously.) 

(  Enter  Traveller.) 

Traveller  {looks  around.  He  has  a  coat  on  to  strips  and  an 
overcoat  with  the  spoons  in  one  pockety  and  dummy  baby  in  the 
other).     This  must  be  the  hotel.     Ah,  there  are  the  ser\'ants. 

Tom  {pulls  Traveller /^  l.  h.).  Ah,  landlord,  here  I  am.  I 
got  your  letter  — 

Jerry  {pulls  Traveller  to  r.  h.)-  I  received  your  letter  for 
the  situation.     {Both  pull  him  r.  and  l  ,  and  keep  talking  to  him.) 

Traveller.  You  are  mistaken  in  the  man.  I  sent  you  no 
letters. 

Both.     Ain't  you  the  landlord? 

Traveller.  No.  Tm  a  traveller,  and  I  want  to  stop  here 
to-night. 

Both  {get  a  chair).  Here,  take  a  seat.  {Put  both  chairs  to- 
gether.) 

Traveller.     Yes ;  but  I  can't  sit  in  two  chairs  at  once. 

Both.     Set  on  half  of  mine.     {Pushes  him  down.) 
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Traveller.  This  is  very  curious;  very  accommodating  wait- 
ers surely. 

Both.  Have  you  travelled  far  to-day?  Where  did  you  come 
from?  Let  me  take  your  carpet-bag.  {^Both  grab  it  and  look 
through  it ;  then  throw  it  back  out  of  the  way,) 

Traveller.  1  never  saw  such  actions  in  my  life.  Very  curious 
servants. 

Both.  Tal<e  off  your  overcoat?  {Both  pn it  it  off,  and  quarrel 
to  see  which  shall  have  it.  They  both  feel  in  the  pockets ;  yerry 
pulls  out  baby ;  both  look  and  laugh.) 

Jerry.     He's  from  Utah,  —  one  of  Brigham  Young's  disciples. 

Tom  {pulls  out  spoons  from  the  other  pockets).  No,  it  ain't ;  it's 
Ben  Butler  in  disguise.     (  Throw  coat  up  back.) 

(Traveller  all  this  time  is  looking  on  in  amazement.) 

Both.  Let  me  take  your  hat.  {Both  grab  it  and  quarrel; 
flit  ally  destroy  it.) 

Traveller.  Say,  be  careful  of  my  clothes.  Don't  tear  me  all 
to  pieces. 

(Both  ptace  chair  behind  the  table  and  try  to  push  Traveller 

into  it.) 

Traveller.  You  are  not  aware  who  1  am.  I  wish  to  stop  here 
to-night,  and  would  like  to  see  the  landlord. 

.    Both.     He's  gone  out.     That's  all  right;  we'll  take  good  care 
of  you. 

Traveller  {/o  Tom).     What's  your  name? 

Tom.     My  name  is  Tom,  sir. 

Traveller  {to  Jerry).    And  yours. 

Jf.rry.     My  name  is  Jerry. 

Traveller.  Well,  that's  very  funny.  Your  name  is  Tom  {fo 
Tom),  and  yours,  Jerry.     {All  laugh.)    Tom  and  Jerry. 

(Both  go  r.  and  v..  and  bring  milk ;  then  quarrel  to  see  if  Trav- 
eller will  drink  either  one.) 

Traveller.     I  didn't  send  you  for  those  drinks. 

Both.  Yes,  you  did.  You  said  Tom  and  Jerry,  and  you  must 
drink  mine,  and  pay  for  it  too. 

Thaveller.     But  I  can't  drink  both  glasses  at  once. 

Both.     You  must  drink  some  of  mine  :  vou  ordered  it. 

Traveller.  This  is  the  most  singular  place  I  ever  got  into. 
{Drink  some  out  of  both  glasses.)  Now  1  will  smoke,  if  you  have 
a  good  cigar. 

Both.     Yes,  sir.     {Both  rush  yl.  and  v..  and  bring  cigar.) 

Traveller.     I  don't  want  two  cigars. 

Both.  You  must  smoke  mine.  {Call  them  any  name ;  quarrel 
as  before.) 
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Traveller.     Bring  me  a  candle. 

Both.     Yes,  sir.     {1  he  same  business.) 

Traveller.    Now,  have  you  the  evening  paper? 

Both.  Yes,  sir.  (^Both  get  paper ;  call  them  what  name  they 
like^  with  the  same  business  as  before.) 

Tom.     This  is  the .     Tells  you  all  what  happened  to-day. 

Jerry.  This  is  the .  Tells  you  all  the  news  what  hap- 
pened to-morrow. 

Traveller.  Yes.  Til  take  them  to  my  room  *and  read  them 
before  going  to  bed. 

Both.  You  want  to  go  to  your  room  ?  This  way.  (Jerry 
takes  Traveller  r.  and  explains  what  a  nice  room  his  is;  then 
Tom  comes  and  catches  his  coat-tail  and  pulls  it  off^  goes  'to  L., 
looks  around,  and  sees  he  has  got  nothing  but  his  coat-tail ;  then 
goes  and  takes  him  by  the  arm  and  pulls  him  L.,  and  explains 
what  a  nice  room  he  has  got  for  him.  Then  ]erky  grabs  the  other 
coat-tail ;  same  business  as  Tom  ;  then  both  grab  him  by  the  arm 
and  pull  him  all  over  stage  /<?  R.  2  E. ;  then  push  him  ojff  and  grab 
dummy  and  pull  it  around  lively ;  then  they  both  pull  in  opposite 
directions  t  when  dummy  parts  in  the  centre;  both  fall  and  general 
confusion.    Scene  closes.  J 

REMARKS. 

This  must  be  worked  up  very  lively,  both  talking  all  the  time ; 
only  recollect  the  points  written. 


9«  W.  ^tnero's  ^a^ 


THE  HA6ISTSATE   ^^''^  ^  Diree  AstB.    TwoItb  malee,  four 
^^  femalea.    CostameB,  modern;  loenery,  all 

Interior.    ii'Jays  two  noun  and  a  halL 


TUB  NOTWHNIS  Hits. 


»h;oj 


Drama  In  Foar  Aets. 
EigLt  males,  fiye  females. 
Costomes,  modem ;  scenery,  all  Interlora.    Flays  a  full  evening. 


TBR  PROFUfiATE  -l^y^fourAets.  seven  males,  flye  females. 
iiu<  iBvti^uiii&f  Scenery,  three  Interiors,  tather  elabora^^; 
ocstnmes,  modem,    flays  a  fall  evening. 

TIB  scfloounsREss  s^i^.'s:::^^er?:i:::^. 

tnree  mterlors.   i*iays  a  fall  evening. 

me  SeCOHD  MRS.  TANQDEKAT  ^^'i^rJe^'T 

tomes,  modem ;  scenery,  tliree  interiors.    Plays  a  fall  evening. 

SWEET  LATENDEB  ^™^7  ^  Three  Acts.  Seven  males,  four 
•^TfiAii  AiAruivi/A    ^gnjuies.  Scene,  a  single  hiterior ;  oostomes, 

modem.    Plays  a  foil  evening, 

THE  TIHES   ^^^'^^y  ^  ^^^^  Aot&    six  males,  seven  females. 
Scene,  a  single  interior;  oostomes,  modem.    Play  b  a 
foil  evening. 

THE  WEAKER  SEL   ^™^7  ^  Three  Acta    Eight  males,  eight 

femalea    Coetomes,  modem ;  scenery,  two 
Interiors.    Plays  a  fall  evenlnfl^ 

A  WIPE  WUHODT  A  SHILE  ^^^  ^7^  ^J^'''' 

t»  ffUM  fi««uvv«  o  knuum  males,  foar  females.  Costumes, 
modem ;  scene,  a  single  interior.    Plays  a  fall  evening. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Walttv  l^e  Tdafitt  &  Company? 

Fo«  5  Hamilton  Flaoe^  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Cf^e  Willma  V^wctn  tuition 

of  ^la^fii 


tee,  15  €mt^  €acl^ 


A^  YAH  I  l¥F  IT  Goin«<l7  ^  Five  Acts.  Thirteen  males,  foni 
AJ  IVU  M^tr  II  females.  Costumes,  plctureeqiie ;  scenery,  va- 
ried.   Plays  a  full  evening. 

CAMII I F    I^<^oi<^  iB  ^^o  Acts.    Nine  maleB,  five  fenkales.    Cos- 
ABiML^Ki   tumes,  modem ;  scenery,  varied.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

INIiAMAV  ^^7  ^^  ^▼^  Acts.  Thirteen  males,  three  females. 
IIIUVIIIAI^   Soemery  varied ;  costumes,  Greek.  Plays  a  full  evening. 

M  AVY  ^THAVT  Tragedy  in  Five  ActSL  Thirteen  males,  four  fe- 
OlilAl  iJ  lUAAI  males,  and  supernumeraries.  Costume*,  of  the 
period ;  scenery,  varied  and  elaborate.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  SlM^.^^JS:  SSSiT. 

picturesque ;  scenery  varied.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

RICHFf  TFU  ^^y  ^°  ^^®  Acts.  Fifteen  males,  two  femalesi  Seen- 
iVlvllla^ii^U  ery  elaborate ;  costumes  of  the  period.  Plays  a  full 
evening. 

THP  filVAl^  Comedy  in  Five  Acts.  Nine  males,  five  females. 
llUf  AlTitl^iJ  Scenery  varied;  costumes  of  the  period.  Plays  a 
full  evening 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQDEB  SS?e.«  fSS^SJS^ 

ried ;  costumes  of  the  period.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

TWEFin  NlfiHT;  OR,  WHAT  TOO  WllX  S^'TiU'mSi'. 

three  females.  Costumes,  picturesque;  scenery,  varied.  Plays  a 
full  evening. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  hy 

Walttv  1^.  T^afitv  &  Compani? 

No.  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


THE  AMAZONS   ^'"^^'^^^^'^^   8«T«nmal«i,flTefeiiutles. 
a  fall  eraiin^ 

TBE  CAHNET  IDttSTEK   f^celnFoorActo.  Twiii»1m,iiJm 
■oenery;  tiir«e  interiors.    Pla jv  a  fall  ereiiing. 

DANDY  DI(X   ^"^"'^  ^  Thr«a  AeU.   Be?«ii  bmIm,  foor  femalM. 

Coftamet,  modem ;  eeenery,  two  interion.    Playi 
two  honia  a&d  a  ball 

Tnp  AAY  LOKD  ODEI   ^^<>°^^7'^^^'^<'^*   Foot malee,  ten 
AlUi  fUL     i^vmv  yui4A   ^^m^iigj^    Gostomee,  modern;  eoenery, 

two  interion  and  an  exterior.    Play*  a  full  erenlng.    ^ 

IDS  HODSE  IN  OKDEI   0<»«»y«»  Four  Act..  Nine  males,  foor 

^^        females.   Costam^s,  modem ;  scenery, 
three  interiors.    Plays  a  fall  OTening. 

THE  DOBDT  HODSE  Oom^dj  in  nuree  Aeti.   Ten  males,  five 
1IU4  J1V9VI  uvAi^u   f^imales.  Costumes,  modem  ;seenery  easy. 

Plays  two  hoars  and  a  hall 

|IIIC   Drama  in  FiTeAets.   Seven  males,  seven  females.   Gostomes, 
"*^   modem ;  soenery,  three  interiors.   Plaji  a  fall  OTening. 

LADT  BODNTIFDL  ^^^  ^^"""^  ^""^  ^^  ""^  "^  ?•• 

a«aar»  wwfti«uva«   nuuesL    Oostomes,  modom  s  seenery,  four  in- 
teriors, not  easy.   Plays  a  fall  evening. 

LETTT   ^'^'•^D^'^Foar  ActsandanEpilogaa,  Ten  males,  five  fe- 
^  males.   Gostomes,  modem ;  soenery  eompUeated.   Plays  a 

full  evening. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
No.  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  ICasaachnsetts 
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foratttg,  and  no,  of  ooone,  know  no  better.  (JXreeiing  th$  Mter— 
eaUing,)    Baaan ! 

Ariib.  I  miiBt  oonfees,  Anabella,  that  had  he  piopoeed  to  me,  I 
ehotild,  I  think,  hedtate  before  I — 

Ana,  And  yon  would  do  rightly,  for  to  yon,  no  doabt,  the  offisr 
would  be  very  tempting. 

Aram.     ( Aside.  J    Now  that  aa  closely  reeemblee  an  impertinenoe 

08  anything  I  eyer  heard. 

E/dtrBmjoXt  u 

Ana.  (Oiuing  the  Idler  to  Susan.  ^  Bid  John  oon^ey  this  lette^r 
immediately  to  its  address. 

Suaan,    Yes,  miss. 

Ana,  (To  Abaiomta.^  As  he  resides  but  in  the  next  street,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  poor  fellow  is  put  out  of,  or  into^  his  mis- 
ery. (SuBAM  is  ua — Ababklul  l.  comer. 

Susan.  Oh,  Miss  Arabella,  how  melancholy  you  do  look  ;  yon  are 
like  me,  and  London  don't  agree  with  you.  Ah,  miss,  I  wish  we 
were  once  more  back  again  at  the  old  house — we  shouldn't  hsTe  to 
consider  long  whether  we  were  at  home  or  not.  (StU  u 

Aram.  (a. )  Anabella,  my  dear ;  may  I  ask  your  reasons  for  hsTiug 
rejected  Mr.  Muggleton? 

Arab.     (I*.)    There  is,  no  doubt,  one  which  is  all-sui&aient. 

Ana.    (c.)    Which  is— 

Arab.    That  you  loye  him  not 

Ana.  '  7  o  Abamtnta.  )  Did  yon  eyer  hear  any  one  talk  so  ridicu- 
lously ?  Love,  indeed  I  That  I  should  e^er  condescend  to  lore  any 
male  creature  breathing,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question !  I  haye,  I 
hope,  to  great  a  sense  of  my  own  proper  dignity. 

Arab.    How — would  you  not  love  your  husband? 

Ana.  I  hope  not ;  for  that  would  be  to  render  myself  a  slaye  to 
every  caprice  of  him  whom  I  had  chosen ;  therefore  I  would  keep  my 
heart  free  and  unfettered,  that  I  might  compel  him  always  to  bow  to 
my  whims  and  wishes. 

Arab.  I  have  no  faith  in  your  reasoning — it  is  not  of  the  heart 
For  myself,  I  would  not  wed  a  prince  unless  I  loved  him. 

Ana.  Then  I  pity  yon  ;  for  only  once  tell  a  man  you  lore  him, 
and  he  grows  so  horribly  conceited  thara  is  no  longer  doing  anything 
with  him. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Mki.  Smaktlt A  la^  (MCt  a  mrm  idta 

Jamk Hrr  a0ut-gM 

Mks.  Wdkky-Fldiky A  ladfvkalaelurtfot* 

The  three  young  WoRKV-FLUKKys. 

Mrs.  Knowitall Wka  liami  tomiAitif 

BsiDaET  Maouikz WUk  a  gruoaitee 

Hiss  PacTAmR A  littrary  narcotic 

A  diacouniged  Stkait-Jacrkt  Hakbb. 
A  nMurcoful  BlU^-ltiMTla. 


Time  Ln  reptewnfttoii,  thiit;  miniitM. 


COSTUMES. 

Ordinary  modem  dress  for  Mrs.  Smartly  and  Office-girl.  Mrs. 
Worry-Flurry,  pretty  afternoon  costume,  rather  elaborate  street-dress. 
The  little  Worry-Flurries,  ordinary  dress  for  little  girls ;  they  need  not 
be  very  little  girls.  Miss  Poetaster,  white  muslin  or  cheese-cloth,  limp 
and  draggled-looking,  hair  loose,  and  wreath  of  laurel  or  evergreen  in 
it.  Bridget  Maguire,  gingham  dress  and  apron ;  large  calico  sunbonnet. 
Bill-poster,  overalls  and  rough  coat  Miss  Knowitall,  student's  cap 
and  gown. 


PROPERTIES. 

Typewriter  for  office-girL  Cook-book  for  Miss  Knowitall  Roll  of 
manuscript  for  Miss  Poetaster.  Strait-jackets.  These  are  simply 
large  bags  made  of  any  thick,  soft  material,  better  unbleached  muslin ; 
cut  holes  for  eyes  and  have  a  drawstring;  they  are  thrown  over  the 
head  and  tied  around  the  waist,  the  hands  being  folded  as  they  are  put 
on,  so  as  to  look  as  if  fastened  down.  Paste-pot  and  brush  for  Bill- 
sticker.    Several  hand-bills,  printed  as  per  directions  in  play. 


A  Corner  in  Strait-Jackets. 


SCENE.  —  An  office.      Entrances^   r.   and  in  flat.      Mrs. 

Smartly  discovered  at  a  table^  r.  ;  Office-Girl  at  a  smaller 

table  with  typewriter  a  little  to  her  right.     In  c,  toward 

front  of  stagey  a  bench  without  any  backy  and  two  chairs, 

A  large  sign  up  over  table  reading :  —''CIRCUMSTANCES 

altered  to  fit  cases,  a  fit  for  e  ver  y 
circumstance:' 

Enter  Mrs.  Worry-Flurry,  r. 

Mrs.  Smartly.  Good-morning,  madam.  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ? 

Mrs.  Worry-Flurby.  My  name  is  Worry-Flurry.  I  saw 
your  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Blowhard,  and  came  to  see 
if  you  could  help  me.     Will  you  explain  what  it  is  you  do .' 

Mrs.  S.  With  pleasure.  Being,  at  the  tender  age  of 
sixiy-three,  left  a  helpless  orphan  in  a  cold  world,  and  having 
a  large  and  numerous  family  to  support,  consisting  of  an 
Angora  cat,  a  canary,  and  a  pet  alligator,  and  fearing  that  in 
the  pangs  of  starvation  the  cat  might  eat  the  canary  and  the 
alligator  swallow  the  cat  —  and  a  family  united  in  this  man- 
ner is  not  what  I  could  wish  —  I  resolved  to  earn  an  honest 
living  in  some  way  that  would  benefit  the  race.  The  work 
I  have  taken  up  is  that  of  reconciliation.  People  are  always 
trying  to  reconcile  themselves  to  circumstances.  Now,  I 
make  it  my  business  to  reconcile  circumstances  to  people. 
State  the  unsatisfactory  circumstances,  call  again  at  a  certain 
time,  and  I  will  give  you  another  set,  suited  to  your  needs. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  here's  my  case.  I  believe  you  are  just 
the  sort  of  person  I  have  been  looking  for.  I  have  three 
small  children,  and  they  are  angels  1  but  for  some  reason  I 
cannot  keep  a  nursery-maid,  and  my  time  cannot  be  broken 
in  upon  by  their  inconsequent  demands.     I  belong  to   a 
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whist-club.  You  understand  that,  at  a  whist-club,  every 
member  must  be  present,  alive  or  dead,  whether  she  can  or 
not  My  angels  always  select  club  days  to  fall  down-stairs, 
lose  their  best  hats,  or  have  the  earache.  My  maternal  heart 
is  torn  by  these  conflicting  claims. 

Mrs.  S.  I  judge  that  the  circumstances  which  need  ad- 
justing in  this  case  are  the  children.  Leave  them  here  on 
your  way  to  the  whist-club,  call  again  on  your  way  home,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  to  do. 

Exit  Mrs,  Worry-Flurry  di?or  in  flat;  enter  Miss  Know- 
riALL,  R.    Steps  up  to  table  with  a  pompous  air. 

Miss  Knowitall.  My  name  is  Knowitall.  I  have  a  cir- 
cumstance which  does  not  fit  My  abilities  out-run  my 
potentialities. 

Mrs.  S.  and  Office>Girl  (Joudly).     Beg  pardon  1 

Miss  K.  My  expansiveness  is  circumscribed  by  my  en- 
vironments. 

Off.  G.  Hier  wird  Deutsch  gesprochen  —  nicht.  Kindly 
speak  English. 

Miss  K.  I  will  try  to  explain  myself  more  simply.  The 
immutability  of  my  circumstances  (Mrs.  Smartly  brightens 
up)  causes  a  stagnation  of  my  mental  faculties  due  entirely 
to  — 

Mrs.  S.  Quite  so.  You  haven't  anything  that  occupies 
your  mind  sufficiently. 

Miss  K.     That  is  it,  exactly.     To  speak  more  simply  — 

Mrs.  S.  and  Off.  G.  {together).  Don't  1  don't  speak  more 
simply  1 

Mrs.  S.  Now  this  is  a  very  peculiar  case.  I  shall  make 
a  note  of  it.  {Dictating)  Miss  Knowitall,  looking  for  a 
vocation.  {7h  Miss  Knowitall.)  Return  in  a  little  while, 
and  learn  your  vocation.  {Exit  Miss  Knowitall  door 
inflat.) 

Enter  Miss  Poetaster,  r. 

Miss  Poetaster  {advancing  to  table).  I  am  a  poet.  I 
make  soulful  poems,  but  cannot  judge  of  their  effect,  because, 
when  I  read  them,  the  same  strange  coincidence  always 
overtakes  me — the  time  I  select  for  my  reading  in  every  in* 
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ttanoe  turns  out  to  be  the  time  at  which  my  listeners  take 
their  daily  naps. 

Mfts.  S.  You  might  give  us  a  reading,  and  we  could  then 
select  the  best  audience  and  have  it  here  in  readiness  when 
you  retuni. 

Miss  F.  {begins  to  read,  As  she  froceeds,  Mrs.  Smartly 
and  Offics-Girl  yawn  mare  and  more  and  gradually  fall 
asleep). 

The  sun  sets  gray  in  the  cold,  cold  sky ; 

The  icicles  hang  on  the  tree ; 
At  least,  if  they  don't,  I  am  sure  that's  the  place 

Where  the  icicles  ought  to  be. 
That  means  it  will  rain  —  ah,  me  !  ah,  me  1 

And  to-morrow  is  market-day ; 
I  have  no  imibrella,  my  rubbers  don't  fit  — 

And  things  always  go  that  way. 
And  this  is  a  world  where  none  fares  well, 

Unless  raising  a  mortal  row ; 
Where  vainly  I  tune  my  soulful  lyre  — 

(Offick-Girl  snores;  Miss  Poetaster /vm/x,  looks  around^ 
and  then  at  audience  with  disgusted  expression,) 

Drat  'em,  they're  all  asleep  now  I    (Exit  door  in  flat,) 

Enter  Biddy  Maguire,  r. 

Biddy.  Bliss  me,  'tis  the  Slapin'  Beauty  I  'TIS  two  av 
thim  1  (Steps  c,  facing  audience,)  Business  must  be  brisk. 
(2\tms,  reads  sign,)  "A  Fit  for  Iv'ry  Circumstance."  Maybe 
it's  that  same  fit  they're  havin'.  (Walks  about.  Gently 
touches  Mrs.  Smartly,  who  snores,  Biddy  jumps  back,)  Save 
MS  I  (louches  Office-Girl,  who  suddenly  sits  up,  gives  a  great 
yawn  and  begins  ivriting  furiously?) 

Bid.  (runs  c ;  addresses  audience).  What  koind  of  fit  is 
thot  ?  Wan  growls,  wan  troies  to  swallow  me  aloive,  and 
thin  goes  off  by  machinery.  Faix,  if  Oi  stay  here,  Oi'll  be 
havin'  a  fit  that'll  lave  all  thim  circumstances  in  the  shade. 
(Starts  to  exity  r.) 

Mrs.  S.  (caUs  after  her).    Wait.     Did  you  wish  to  see  me  ? 

Bid.     Are  you  the  circumstance  woman  ? 

Mrs.  S.    I  alter  circumstances  to  fit  cases. 
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Bn>.  Wdl,  here's  me  predicament.  Oi  don't  want  anny 
more  of  yer  fits,  but  if  ye  change  an  onconvanient  circum- 
stance to  wan  more  to  me  loikin',  Oi'd  do  a  day's  washin' 
fer  ye  fer  nuthin'.  Ye  see,  li  live  on  a  strate  which  is  now, 
it  bein'  near  election-toime,  subjicted  to  th'  vigilance  of  th' 
Boord  of  Hilth,  th'  Recordin'  Angel,  and  th'  Dishtrict  Com- 
mittee. Jist  as  Oi  get  me  front  walk  swept,  and  th'  steps 
washed  up,  along  come  thim  Dago  street-claners,  and  dirty 
it  up  agin.  Firrst,  they  drive  along  a  machine  which  par- 
takes of  the  faytures  av  a  sausage,  a  bunch  av  whisk-brooms, 
and  a  fiea-bitten  Skye-terrier ;  tiiis  gathers  up  th'  dirt  thot 
wasn't  disturbin'  nobody,  and  shakes  it  into  yer  face,  and 
thin  lays  it  in  a  pile  alongside,  jist  handy  fer  yez  to  step  in, 
whin  yer  after  crossin'  the  strate  — 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  yes ;  but  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  I'm  not 
the  Street-Cleaning  Commission. 

Bid.  Could  yez  foind  a  circumstance  that  wud  kr.^  their 
dirty  ould  dust  from  blowin'  all  over  me  clane  walk  and  front 
steps? 

Mrs.  S.  I  will  attend  to  it.  Jane  (to  Office^jIRL  who 
writes  on  machine),  enter  Bridget  Maguire. 

Bid.  Inter  Bridget  Maguire,  and  inter  wan  av  thim  strate- 
clanin'  commissioners,  and  inter  a  broom-handle  or  th'  poker, 
if  ye  hav  ut  handy  —  that's  an  arrangement  that  wud  warm 
the  cockles  uv  me  hearrt. 

Exit  Bridget  door  in  flat;  enter  Strait-Jacket  Maker,  r. 

Mrs.  S.     What  can  I  do  for  you,  madam  ? 

STRArr-jACKET  Maker.  May  I  ask  if  either  or  you  is  an 
escaped  lunatic  ? 

Mrs.  S.     May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  that  ? 

S.J.M.  (sadly).  Oh,  I  supposed  it  was  of  no  use ;  but  I 
have  a  mission  to  them,  if  I  ever  find  any.  My  late  hus- 
band's grandfather  was  a  strait-jacket  maker,  and  my  husband 
often  said  that  if  there  were  more  strait-jackets  in  the  world, 
there  would  be  fewer  Anarchists,  and  German  bands  — 

Mrs.  S.  (eagerly).     And  old  maids  — 

S.J.M.     I  see  you  have  my  idea. 

Off.  G.     And  widows. 

Mrs.  S.  and  S.J.M.  (glaring  at  her).  Young  woman,  were 
you  ever  married  ? 
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Off.  G.    I  have  not  yet  tdsen  the  fatal  plunge.    (  fVriifs,) 
Mas.  S.  (aside).    She  is  rather  —  you  know  —  queer  at 
times,  but  she  has  lucid  intervals  in  which  she  is  extremely 
useful  to  me.     But  go  on  with  your  interesting  account 

{They  sit  together,  c.) 

S.J.M.  My  husband's  plan  was  to  invent  a  new,  comfort- 
able, entirely  painless  sort  of  strait-jacket,  and  put  it  on 
every  one  whose  actions  would  not  bear  explanation.  In 
this  way  the  maximum  of  peace  and  quietness  would  be 
secured  at  the  minimum  of  expense,  and  society  would  have 
a  chance  to  settle  down  into  well-ordered  channels.  Those 
were  his  very  words.  The  only  way  to  reach  those  unfortu- 
nates is  to  hunt  till  I  find  them.  Hence  my  question. 
Nothing  personal,  I  b^  you  to  believe  —  a  mere  matter  of 
form. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  not  at  all.  And  did  your  husband  succeed 
with  his  strait-jackets  ? 

S.J.M.  WeU,  not  exactly.  The  strait-jackets  seemed  to 
be  all  right;  but  in  his  ardor  he  tried  on  one,  and  it  choked 
him.     (Cries.) 

Mas.  S.  (patting  her  on  the  hack).  Be  consoled.  It  choked 
him,  you  say  ? 

S.J.M.     Yes,  he  never  spoke  again. 

Mrs.  S.  One  must  always  sacrifice  something  to  the 
cause  of  science.  I  think  an  apparatus  that  quietly  choked 
off  some  people  so  that  they  never  spoke  again  would  really 
help  on  the  cause  of  civilization. 

S.J.M.  I  know.  Still,  one  must  not  try  to  do  too  much 
good  at  once,  and  I  have  arranged  and  modified  this,  so  that 
it  will  only  restrain  immoderate  action.  It  seems  to  be  only 
a  bag,  going  by  a  drawstring,  but  in  reality  inside  of  it  is  a 
gag,  which  renders  the  person  absolutely  speechless,  and 
clamps  which  hold  his  arms  to  his  sides.  He  can  walk,  but 
that  is  all.  I  have  a  large  number  of  these  beautiful  strait- 
jackets — 

Mrs.  S.  And  you  now  want  to  use  them  on  some  beauti- 
ful lunatics.  It  ou^t  to  be  easy.  Why,  my  dear  madam, 
half  the  world  is  mad  1  Return  in  about  half-an-4iour,  and  I 
will  tell  you  where  to  begin  your  glorious  mission.    (Exit 
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Strajt-Jackxt  Makxr.    £Higr  Bill-Stickxr.)    And  who 
are  you  ? 

BilltStickeil  I  am  an  unoccupied  biU-sdcker.  All  the 
usual  fences,  billrboards,  and  sandwich-men  are  busy  adver- 
tising the  usual  things,  and  people  don't  notice  them*  In 
the  stress  of  modem  life,  it  is  only  the  extremely  unusual  that 
attracts  attention.  I  am  convinced  that  I  can  make  a 
princely  fortune  if  I  can  only  devise  a  place  for  posters  which 
has  never  been  tried  before.  So  I  had  several  thousand  dif* 
f erent  kinds  of  posters  sent  me,  and  had  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gallons  of  paste  made.  But  I  can't  find  an  absolutely  new 
place. 

Mrs.  S.  Return  in  about  an  hour,  and  I  think  I  can 
show  you  some  curious  objects,  on  which  to  post  your  bills. 
(JSxit  Bill-Sticker.  Mrs.  Smartly  ^r^es  r.,  turns,  addresses 
Opficr^irl.)  I  am  going  out  to  lundi.  If  any  people  come 
and  seem  surprised  not  to  see  me,  tell  them  I'm  not  here. 
(ExU:) 

(Ofpicr-Girl  leaves  table  and  comes  c,  <is  ike  Worrv-Flitrry 
children  rush  in,  R.,  after  making  a  great  noise  outside  door,) 

First  Worry-Flurry.  Hello  I  hello  1  Mama  says  you're 
to  give  us  your  loving  care,  because  — 

Skcx)ND  W.F.  {seising  OfficbOirl  by  the  hair).  We're  so 
gentle  ■— 

All  (yelling).     And  quiet — 

Third  W.F.  {pushing  First,  who  slaps  her).  And  affec- 
tionate — 

First  W.F.    That  it's  a  pleasure  merely  to  look  at  us  1 

Off.  G.  I  will  hand  on  that  pleasure  to  others ;  I  never 
was  selfish.  {Pushing  them  aU  on  hench,  where  ^ley  sit,  tacks 
to  audience!)  Now,  you  be  careful.  A  terrible  old  witch- 
woman  may  come  in,  who  always  eats  bad  children.  {Ckil' 
dren  huddle  together ;  look  frightened ;  Office-^irl  goes  out  R.) 

Enter  Bill-Sticker. 

Bill  {going  c).  Now,  where  are  diese  curious  objects  the 
lady  said  she'd  leave  here  for  me  to  stick  bills  upon  ?  (lums  ; 
sees  children.)    These  must  be  them  1 

First  W.F.    That's  not  correct 
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Bill.    Why? 

FiitST  W.F.    You  can*t  have  an  object  after  **  be." 
Bill.     I  don't  care  what  the  object's  after ;  I'm  after  the 
object  to  post  my  bills  on ;  so  here  goes  — 

(Se  advances  toward  them  with  brush  uplifted;  children  scream 
and  duck  as  he  pasUs  "  TAKE  ONE"  on  the  back  of  each 
and  goes  out  l.) 

Bill.  At  this  rate,  I'll  have  to  get  more  paste.  {Exit^  l.  ; 
enter  Miss  Kmowitall,  r.) 

Miss  K.  (comes  c. ;  Mldrenput  their  arms  around  each  other^ 
and  look  fearfully  at  her),  I  believe  I  know  my  vocation 
without  waiting  for  that  tiresome  woman.  I  will  be  a  bene- 
factor to  the  race.  What  is  it  for  which  the  human  bosom 
yearns,  more  than  any  other  thing?  A  new  cereal  Yes; 
let  the  magic  words  '*  new  cereal "  appear  before  the  public 
eye,  and  there  is  a  mad  rush  for  the  article.  I  will  bend  my 
mighty  intellect  to  the  matter.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  any 
ideas  from  dib  excellent  though  antiquated  device,  the  cook- 
book.   {Reads,) 

First  W.F.  {to  others).  This  must  be  the  witch.  Do  you 
think  she  is  going  to  eat  us  now  ? 

Ssc.  W.F.  It  looks  that  way.  See,  she  is  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  cook  us. 

Third  W.F.    Let  us  appeal  to  her  inmost  feelings. 

First  W.F.    Maybe  she  hasn't  any. 

Sec  W.F.  People  usually  have  them  when  they  eat 
Come,  let  us  begin. 

All  (risini^.     Please  do  not  eat  us ! 

Mtss  K,  (fifoking  around  in  surprise).  Bless  me,  what  sweet 
little  children  1 

First  W.  F.  (earnestly).  Indeed,  we  are  not  sweet  at  all. 
My  papa  says  I  am  a  bitter  pill 

Sbc  W.F.     Mama  says  I  am  a  little  pickle. 

Third  W.F.  My  Sunday-school  teacher  says  I  am  bound 
to  disagree  with  my  elders. 

Miss  K.  Maybe  that's  the  fault  of  the  elders.  (Children 
brighten  up.)    What  do  they  feed  you  on  ? 

First  W.F.    Different  things. 

Miss  K.    How  do  you  eat  them  ? 

Stc  W.F.    With  my  moutk 
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Miss  K.  Your  answers  show  a  lack  of  thought  on  this 
important  subject  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  th^  to  put  in 
these  spare  moments  preparing  you  for  eating  —  (Childrm 
scream?^ 

All.    Oh  I    OhI    Oh! 

First  W.F.  {getting  daum  on  her  knees).  Oh,  if  we  only 
get  out  of  this,  I  promise  to  say  my  "  Now-I-lay-me-down-to- 
sleep  "  in  the  morning  as  well  as  at  night  I 

Sec.  W.F.    What  is  the  use  of  saying  that  ? 

First  W.F.  I  thought  perhaps  she  would  think  she 
couldn't  swallow  it 

Miss  K.     Children,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

All.    You  sud  you  were  preparing  us  for  eating. 

Miss  K.  I  will  prepare  you  for  eating  the  delicious 
breakfast-food  I  am  about  to  invent 

First  W.F.  (getting  <^).  Oh,  well,  I  guess  I  won't  waste 
any  more  prayers  on  this  situation. 

Miss  K.  (sitff  back  to  audience;  Mldren  stand  facing  ker). 
Now,  we  will  begin.  I  must  tell  you  about  a  very  wise  man 
who  has  given  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom.  He  has 
devoted  years  to  the  subject  oi  eating.  What  do  you  think 
of  that  ? 

First  W.F.     I  think  he  is  an  old  piggy. 

Miss  K.  {hastHy).  Not  at  all.  His  discovery  will  prolong 
life.  Just  think,  he  had  devoted  years  to  training  himself  to 
eating  in  this  enlightened  manner,  and  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  article,  he  was  stUl  living. 

Sec  W.F.  {to  Third).  How  siUy.  Of  course  he  was 
living ;  how  could  he  write  if  he  was  dead  ? 

Third  W.F.  {to  Second).  He  might  have  used  one  of 
the  dead  languages. 

Miss  K.  He  said  that  the  great  secret  of  eating  was  to 
take  thirty-two  chews  to  every  bite.  Thirty*two  movements 
of  the  jaw  to  every  mouthful  {Impressively).  He  went  to 
a  restaurant,  and  ordered  oysters.  Taking  one  in  his  mouth, 
he  masticated  it  with  thirty-two  movements  of  the  jaw. 
What  do  you  thmk  of  that? 

First  W.F.    I  think  it  was  hard  on  the  oyster. 

(fiiLL-STicRER  comes  in^  l.,  unperceioed^  puts  label  on  Miss 
Knowitall,  <*  Mummi  Extra  Dry,''  and  goes  ota,  m.) 
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Miss  K.  (angrily).  Oh,  you  are  quite  impossible.  I  shall 
take  you  thoroughly  in  hand.     {Goes  l.,  with  children,) 

Bid.  {enters  r.  ;  comes  c).  Well,  where  are  all  thim  fits 
gone  ?  Th'  ould  party  that  was  here  tould  me  she'd  be  after 
havin'  something  fer  me  to  settle  thim  commissioners  with. 
{Sees  cook-book;  picks  it  up.)  What's  this?  A  cook-book. 
Well,  maybe  it'll  do  to  throw  at  their  hids.  What's  in  it,  at 
all,  at  all  I  {Reculs,)  "  How  to  tell  when  meat  is  good."  Ho  1 
the  way  to  tell  that  is  to  ate  it,  av  coorse,  any  fool  knows 
that  ''  How  to  make  taffy."  Huh,  I  don't  want  none  of 
yer  taffy.  **  White  Sauce  —  Sit  on  the  stove  and  kape  stir- 
rin'."  If  ye  sit  on  the  stove,  ye'll  loikely  kape  stirrin'.  Oi 
don't  nade  any  fool  book  to  till  me  that.    Who's  this  comin'  ? 

Enter  Miss  Poetaster,  r.  ;  comes  down  front.     Speaks  to 

audience. 

Miss  Poetaster.  Dear  Mrs.  Smartly  has  kept  her  word, 
and  found  me  an  audience.  This  lady  looks  wakeful.  {Bows 
deeply  to  Biddy,  who  folds  her  arms  and  looks  at  her  while  she 
recuis.)  I  will  now  read  a  soulful  poem,  entitled  "  Where 
Thou  Art."  {She  emphasius  the  word " dost'^  Biddy  getting 
more  and  more  excited^ 

Dost  thou  remember,  dost  thou, 
The  moon's  effulgent  gleam  ? 

Dost  thou  remember,  dost  thou. 
The  music  of  the  stream  ? 

Dost  thou  remember,  dost — 

Bid.  {seiung  her  by  both  arms\  Dust  thou  ?  Ill  dust  you  ? 
Dust  Oi  do  remimber,  thin  —  oust  on  me  dure-steps,  and  me 
dane  front  walk,  and  me  best  Sunday  shoes. 

Miss  P.     Unhand  me,  villain. 

Bid.  Niver  a  bit  of  it  Oi  know  what  ye  are  —  ye're  wan 
av  thim  strate-commissioners  in  disguise  —  you  and  yer  dust. 
Niver  till  me.  {Enter  Bill,  r.)  And  here's  another  wan. 
This  is  me  busy  day.  {Chases  Bill,  who  runs  l.  ;  Miss  P. 
gets  up  on  Mrs.  Smartly's  table^  holding  a  chair  up  in  front  of 
her.  Bill  slaps  at  Biddy  with  the  paste  brush,  several  times  ; 
she  chases  him,  r.,  then  l.  again  ;  suddenly,  trying  to  back  away 
as  he  reaches  out  again  wth  the  paste  brtish.)  Arrah,  yer  ould 
paste  1     Oi  can't  get  away  from  yez. 
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Bill.    The  reason  is  plain ;  you're  stuck  on  me. 

Bid.  Go  along  wid  you.  (Hits  at  him  with  her  sunbarmet^ 
which  sUps  dawn  over  his  face,  blindfolding  him  ;  tries  to  get  away  ^ 
hut  p4iste  sticks ;  they  go  round  and  round,  A  double-shuffle 
would  be  good^  to  quick  music.) 

Miss  P.  I  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  compose  a  poem. 
A  glimpse  of  strenuous  life  always  incites  me  to  new  efforts. 
A  martial  piece  would  be  appropriate.  Let  me  see  —  "  The 
warrior  now,  with  sword  and  gun,  goes  forth  to  fight  his 
country's  "  —  bun-cun-dun-fun  — 

jEnter  STRArr-jACKXT  Maker  wi^  package  of  Jackets^  and 

Officb-Girl,  r. 

Strait-Jackst  Maker.  She  has  found  some  lunatics. 
{Undoing  straiifackets ;  goes  toward  Biddy  cmd  Bill.) 

Off.  G.  {to  Miss  Poetaster).  Do  you  know  where  those 
people  came  from  ? 

Miss  P.     Gun-hun-lun-mun-nun-pun  — 

Off.  G.  You're  another.  {Goes  l.;  to  STRArr- Jacket 
Maker.)  There's  another  on  the  table.  She  thinks  she's 
a  Worcester's  dictionary.  (Office-Girl  and  STRArr-jACKxr 
Maker  try  to  separate  Biddy  and  Bill  ;  ^finally  succeeding^  put 
on  strait-jackets.  Dismal  groans  and  growls  from  Biddy  and 
Bill.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Smartly,  r.  greatly  excited. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  where  is  that  strait-jacket  woman  ?  I  know 
where  there  is  a  whole  room  full  of  lunatics,  not  a  square  away  I 
Coming  up  the  street,  I  heard  the  most  dreadful  noise  in  the 
front  parlor  of  a  house,  and  the  fire  department  and  the 
police  were  coming,  but  I  told  them  I  knew  just  what  was 
needed.     Run  at  once  1 

(STRArr-jACKET  '^/iKYitXi  gathers  up  rest  of  jackets^  and  hurries 

out^  R.) 

Miss  P.     Run-tun-wun-yun  — 

Mrs.  S.  {turning,  looks  bewildered).  What  ?  Oh,  yes ;  very 
true,  I'm  sure.  {To  Office-Girl.)  Dear  me,  I  wish  I'd 
kept  one  of  those  jackets  here.  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ? 

Off.  G.  Oh,  she  can't  be  ^aSranged,  for  she  never  was 
arranged.     She's  a  poet     {Contemptuously.) 
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Enter  Mrs.  Worry-Flurry,  r. 

Mrs.  W.F.  (screaming).  Oh,  suck  an  escape.  Dear  me, 
how  frightened  I  was.  (Sees  Biddy  and  Bill  ;  screams  again^ 
That  fiend  has  been  here,  too.     (  Wrings  her  hands,) 

Mrs.  S.  (to  audience).  This  is  the  way,  if  I  step  out  for  a 
moment.  I  return  to  find  two  people  in  my  office  in  strait- 
jackets,  and  three  more  who  ought  to  be.  (To  Mrs.  Worry- 
Flurby.)     Will  you  explain  yourself  ? 

Mrs.  W.F.  Why,  I  was  at  the  whist-club.  We  finished 
the  game,  and  were  discussing  some  points  about  which  we 
could  not  quite  agree.  (During  this  speech  Miss  Knowftall 
and  the  little  Worry-Flurries  enter  l.,  and  stand  c,  listening.) 
There  was  not  perfect  harmony,  I  admit ;  for  Mr.  Softly  had 
to  come  to  take  his  wife's  place,  and  he  did  such  strange 
things,  we  were  quite  upset     He  played  the  deuce. 

All.     Hush  I  such  language  I 

Mrs.  W.F.     But  you  don't  understand  — 

Miss  K.     I  am  glad  I  don't     (Looks  severely  virtuous.) 

Mrs.  W.F.'    He  trumped  my  ace  after  that 

Mrs.  S.     What  did  you  do  ? 

Mrs«  W.F.  I  had  onlyone  heart,  and  I  gave  him  that, 
and  — 

First  W.F.  (to  Sbcx>nd).  Well  have  to  look  out  for 
mamal 

Mrs.  W.F.     And  he  gave  me  —  diamonds  ! 

Secx)ND  W.F.  (to  First).  Really,  I  think  we  ought  to 
tell  papa. 

Mrs.  W.F.  If  we  could  only  have  decided  whose  fault  it 
was,  we  would  all  have  felt  happier ;  but  just  as  we  were 
having  a  little  friendly  discussion,  in  came  the  most  dreadful 
woman,  with  a  species  of  winding-sheet,  which  she  threw 
over  them  all,  till  a  death-like  silence  pervaded  the  place, 
and  I  fled.  (During  the  converscUion,  Biddy  has  been  edging 
toward  them,  coming  up  to  Miss  Knowitall  ;  leans  against  her 
suddenly.  Miss  Knowitall  falls  forward,  upsets  the  little 
Worry-Flurriks,  who  also  fall  forward.) 

Mrs.  W.F.  (picking  them  up,  faces  Miss  YivovmKLLjiercely). 
You  dreadful  woman  1    What  are  you  doing  to  my  children  ? 

Miss  K.  (getting  up).     Don't  speak  to  me ;  I  feel  upset 

(Bill  starts  toward  them.) 
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Mrs.  S.  {baddng  away).  Really,  I  think  these  lunatics 
would  be  less  dangerous  in  a  less  restricted  condition.  It 
seems  to  excite  them  to  fury.  (7o  Biddy,  Hmidiy.)  Luny, 
dear,  do  you  want  your  thingummy  off  ?  (Biddy  grunts  and 
whines^    Come  help  me,  some  one. 

Mrs.  W.F.  ReaUy,  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  things,  but  I 
have  a  duty  to  my  family  — 

Off.  G.     I'll  help  you.     (They  take  off  strait-jackets^ 

Bid.  (flinging  arms  abouty  vigorously).  Well,  thanks  be  to 
praise,  Oi'm  aloive.  Wirra,  but  that  was  a  hot  situation  1 
Oi  thought  01  was  goin'  to  be  hung  afore  me  toime  I  (She 
turns  about  to  inspect  jackets  ^  which  she  examines  closely.  Bill 
steps  up  behind  her  and  pastes  on  bill — ^^  All  wool — nan- 
shrinkable.'^  Sets  paste-pot  down  near  Miss  Knowtiall,  who 
gives  a  cry  of  joy,) 

Miss  K.  I  have  it.  My  new  cereal !  (Runs  out  l., 
while  Miss  Poetaster  gets  down  from  table^  and  Mrs. 
Worry-Flurry  and  Mrs.  Smartly  whisper  together^  with 
their  arms  around  each  other.  Miss  Knowitall  comes  back 
with  large  spoon,  takes  up  a  spoonful  of  pcute  and  chcues  First 
Worry-Flurry  with  it,) 

First  W.F.  (indignantly),     M-a-a-a-ama ! 

Mrs.  W.F.  (to  Miss  Knowitall).  I  ask  you,  what  are 
you  doing  to  my  children  ? 

Miss  K.  Madam,  be  calm.  During  your  absence,  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  teach  your  children  what  their  systems 
require  in  the  way  of  food.  Behold  the  great  cereal.  (Holds 
up  paste-pot)  I  diall  now  devote  my  time  to  placing  this  on 
the  market  (7o  Mrs.  Smartly.)  You  need  think  no  more 
about  the  adjustment  of  my  circumstances  ;  I  have  my  voca- 
tion. 

Bill  (coming  forward),  Mrs.  Smartly,  we  have  been  so 
constantly  occupied  that  I  have  not  before  had  time  to  ask 
if  you  have  adjusted  my  circiunstances. 

Mrs.  S.  You  wanted  a  place  for  your  posters  where  they 
have  never  been  seen  before  ? 

Bill.    Precisely. 

Mrs.  S.  I  suggest  that  you  mix  them  into  Miss  Know- 
itall's  breakfast-food;  the  only  place  where  we  don't  get 
posters  nowadays  is  in  our  food ;  suppose  you  try  that. 

Bill.  There  is  no  place  where  the  various  announce- 
""'^nts  will  be  so  thoroughly  digested,     X  will  do  it 
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Mrs.  W.F.  And  how  about  me  ?  You  have  hot  yet  ad- 
justed the  conflicting  claims  of  my  family  and  my  whist-dub. 

Mrs.  S.     Suppose  you  resign  from  the  club. 

Mrs.  W.F.  (Joyfully).    I  never  thought  of  that 

Bid.     And  how  about  me  ? 

Mrs.  S.  You  wanted  something  to  lay  the  dust  ?  {Leads 
imlMiss  PosTASTXR  who  frowns  and  says  ^  ^^Bay-say-dayfay-gay- 
hay-lay.^^  I  advise  you  to  keep  this  young  woman  near  you ; 
she's  composing  a  lay  now  that  is  equal  to  anything.  If  she 
palls  on  you,  send  her  around  to  the  gas-man ;  he  might  like 
to  get  a  new  metre.  I  am  going  around  to  see  if  that  strait- 
jacket  woman  stopped  the  whist-club's  discussion ;  but  I  ex- 
pect to  find  she  has  her  life-work  there,  and  I  shall  then  take 
a  much-needed  rest  after  adjusting  — 

All.  Circumstances  to  such  extraordinary  cases.  (Bowing,) 

CURTAIN. 
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PREFACE. 

The  eotuUnt  denumd  for  inutll  entcrtaliinwtits  of  an  ilii^e- 
tentiona  wrt— KmethlnK  that  will  cmne  within  CMy  mige 
of  vnatanr  Ulent,  And  U  the  same  time  contain  an  elenwnt  of 
noveltf  and  plctoretqiienen  — has  led  me  to  think  that  thll 
embryo  operetta  may  and  a  welcome,  and  be  of  some  small  lua. 
it  doei  not  claim  that  it  can  Btand  alone ;  but,  IwTlna  proTed 
ItMlf  a  BucceMfiil  aozlttary  to  one  chorch  bauar  wtifcii  bor> 
rowed  Its  name.  It  ventures  forth  In  that  capacity  to  ask  a  trial 
from  strangers. 

That  the  mnsic  la  not  siren  with  the  words  Is  due  to  the 
obvlons  and  enibanassing  hct  that  It  had  all  been  copyii^tad 
too  soon,  Bot  this  seeming  drawback  Is,  Indeed,  one  <3  the 
advantages  of  the  entertainment;  for  the  operetta  Is  already 
half  learned,  and  Its  success  ah'eady  ha!f  won,  by  being  set  to 
familiar  and  favorite  airs. 

Appended  to  this  little  book  Is  a  brief  deBcrlptlon  of  baxaar 
bootha,  given  in  explanation  of  the  "  Cbonl  March,"  and  be- 
cause It  may  contain  a  few  ideas  of  service  to  those  wbo  are 
engaged  In  the  good  work  of  making  charity  attractive. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Wheit  this  little  entertainment  is  used  in  connection  with  a 
bazaar,  the  dairy-maids'  cottage  should  be  situated  in  the  left- 
hand  comer  of  the  hall,  near  the  platform  or  stage.  From  the 
cottage  gate  a  narrow  incline  walk  should  be  built  (two  planks 
wide  is  suffici^it),  following  the  stage,  so  that  the  dairy-maids 
marching  up  it  will  land  on  the  stage  at  the  right  side. 

There  may  be  anywhere  from  twenty- five  to  fifty  milkmaids; 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  get  too  many,  especially  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  give  the  bazaar  a  decided  dairy-maid  complexion. 

Singing  the  **  Choral  March,"  the  maids  start  in  single  file 
from  the  cottage  garden  up  the  *'  hill,*'  walking  with  a  swinging 
pace,  and  carrying  their  milking  stools  under  their  arms,  and 
their  pails  on  their  shoulders.  Beaching  the  platform  or  stage, 
which  is  set  with  outdoor  scenery,  if  any,  they  march  in  evolu- 
tions, starting  down  the  **  hill "  again  at  the  last  verse.  When 
the  procession  is  a  long  one,  the  song  can  be  sung  twice. 

After  returning  from  the  march,  they  pass  through  the  cottage, 
back  to  the  wings  by  the  side  door,  and  begin  to  saunter  to  and 
fro  across  the  stage,  as  if  going  to  work ;  some  loitering,  some 
stepping  briskly:  till  finally  the  ''three  little  milkmaids"  come 
tiptoeing  out,  and  sing  their  trio  with  appropriate  gestures,  each 
starting  off  as  she  bethinks  herself  of  helping  Little  Bopeep; 
the  final  lines  being  sung  as  they  bow  themselves  out. 

The  curtain  drops  just  long  enough  to  permit  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Bopeep  tableau.  The  same  surroundings  suffice, 
with  the  addttion  ol  a  green  kiioU»  which  can  be  made  with  a 
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mattreM  bolstered  up  at  one  end,  and  eoTbt^t^  with  a  dark-green 
doth,  with  loose  branches  strewn  over  and  around  it  The 
curtain  rises  discoTering  Bopeep  asleep  on  the  knoll,  while  the 
three  little  milkmaids,  approaching  from  diffo^nt  directions, 
sing  the  first  verse  of  the  Bopeep  song  behind  the  scenes;  they 
appear  at  the  second  verse.  Bopeep  awakens  during  the  third 
verse,  and  is  led  off  weeping  at  the  fourth  verse;  two  little 
maids  supporting  her,  and  one  carrying  her  crook.  Thereupon 
milkmaids  pass  back  and  forth  irr^^larly,  till  Betty  comes  on, 
singing  *'Co',  Bossy"  as  she  comes,  and  leaves,  still  hunting 
her  cow,  and  echoing  the  last  *'Co',  Bossy"  behind  the  scenes. 
More  milkmaids  pass;  then  Daisy,  a  diminutive  maid,  appears 
from  one  side,  and  Joe,  a  very  small  cow-boy  with  a  very  large 
pitchfork,  from  the  other ;  they  sing  their  duet,  and  the  deserted 
and  disconsolate  Daisy  departs  as  the  curtain  descends. 

In  the  **Chum  Medley"  the  stage  is  set  for  a  garden  scene, 
with  latticed  summer-house  at  the  back.  This  can  be  easily 
made  by  tacking  lath  on  a  light  framework  the  size  of  a  door 
(three  frames  are  enough,  and  they  should  be  so  Joined  as  to 
leave  an  opening  front  and  back).  A  roof  is  not  necessary, 
and  green  branches  thrown  over  and  twined  in  the  lattice  give 
it  A  very  rustic  look. 

All  the  milkmaids  appear  in  this  scene.  They  should  be 
grouped  prettily,  a  dozen  or  so  churning,  the  chums  wreathed 
tn  flowers  (paper  flowers  serve);  the  rest  working  with  butter- 
bowls  and  ladles  ;  some  sitting,  some  standing,  while  half  the 
market-maids  retain  their  pails. 

The  curtain  rises  disclosing  the  maids  merrily  working,  and 
singing  the  **  Churning  Song."  It  should  be  remarked  here, 
that  the  whole  of  the  "  Chum  Medley  "  is  to  be  sung  in  the  same 
key  (E  natural)  and  in  the  same  time  (three-fourths),  though,  of 
course,  the  movement  should  be  varied;  and  that  the  **  Chum 
Chorus,"  repeated  after  each  number,  forms  the  only  interlude. 
This  point  should  be  given  particular  attention,  since  it  is  the 
measured  recunenoo  of  thla  zefrain  which  makes  the  whoLs 
medley  oatoblQBi 
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The  sopranos  slug  the  solo  part  of  the  "Churning  Song ;" 
and  after  the  refrain,  a  dozen  or  more  maids,  with  howls  on  their 
heads  and  palls  on  their  shoulders,  start  off  to  market,  during 
the  '*  Market  Chorus."  They  enter  through  the  summer-house, 
and  circle  around  the  stage  or  platform  twice,  taking  places  in 
the  background  during  the  next  **  Chum,  chunL"  Betty  then 
comes  forward,  and  during  her  litUe  solo  the  milkmaids  listen. 
** Driving  Home  the  Cows"  is  sung  by  alL  Polly  then  wel- 
comes **  cousin  Bopeep,"  who  enters  after  the  first  three  lines, 
and  is  led  to  a  seat  by  Polly,  still  singing,  while  Daisy  offers 
her  a  cup  of  buttermilk,  and  the  "  Chum,  chum  "  goes  on. 

**  Our  Cheeks  are  as  red  as  a  Rose  "  is  sung  by  Betty,  Polly, 
MoUy,  and  Dolly,  who  step  to  the  front,  making  a  courtesy  with 
hands  on  hips.  All  join  in  the  chorus,  and  the  last  **  Chum, 
chum  "  precedes  the  fluAle,  *'  See,  the  Jersey  Lily  comes." 

The  Lily  is  a  Uny  maid  dressed  all  in  yellow,  and  standing  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  white  calla.  This  is  made  by  taking  a 
board  three  feet  square,  and  fastening  upon  it  a  wire  frame- 
work four  feet  high,  shaped  like  a  calla  lily,  and  covered  with 
white  cotton  flanneL  The  board  is  then  screwed  upon  a  small 
dry-goods  track,  and  Joe  wheels  the  *'star"  upon  the  stage, 
while  the  red  lights  are  turned  on,  and  the  curtain  falls. 


NOTES. 

This  little  entertainment  could  be  given  with  pretty  effect  at 
a  garden  file ;  in  which  case  a  Jersey  cow,  decked  in  flowers, 
might  personate  the  Lily. 

Li  case  there  is  no  bazaar,  the  ''Choral  March"  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  entertainment  begin  with  the  *'  Three  Little 
Milkmaids." 

Bopeep's  costume  should  be  a  red-and-white  striped  skirt, 
green  oversUrt  and  waist,  red  bodice,  striped  stockings,  large 
straw  hat  with  pointed  crown  and  wreath  of  wild  flowers  on  it, 
and  a  crook* 
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Joe*8  costume  should  be  knee-breeches^  blouse^waUrt,  red 
neck-kerchief,  large  straw  hat,  and  pitchfork. 

Daring  the  first  part  of  the  **  Chum  Medley "  the  maids 
should  now  and  then  pour  milk  into  chums,  and  towards  the 
end  some  maids  with  bowls  take  butter  out  of  chumt.  This 
gives  a  touch  of  reality  and  humor  to  the  scene. 
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CHORAL  MARCH. 
(Air.  — ''  77^  Flowers  that  Bloom  in  the  Spring j"  **  Mikado,**  ] 

Thx  clover  with  dewdrops  is  wet,  tra-la-Ia, 

The  birds  are  awake  in  the  boughs; 
The  meadows  with  daisies  are  set,  tra-la^ 

As  we  go  a-milking  the  cows, 

As  we  go  a-miiking  the  cows. 
So  merrily  trilllDg  our  gay  little  song, 
With  hearts  full  of  gladness  we're  tripping  along; 

No  shadow  of  sorrow,  no  thought  of  to-monowy 
Can  sadden  our  gay  little  song, 

Tra-la-la-la-la,  tra^la-la-la-la. 
Can  sadden  our  gay  little  song. 

The  mermaids  are  selling  ice-cream,  t^lr]a-h^ 

In  a  wonderful  palace  of  ice; 
What  cold-hearted  creatures  they  seem!  tra-la-la. 

And  yet  they  may  be  very  nice. 

And  yet  they  may  be  very  nice. 
But  this  is  a  question  which  troubles  our  dreams : 
Oh,  where  do  they  get  all  their  custards  and  creams  ? 

Some  sly  little  fairy  stole  into  our  dairy 
While  we  were  a-milking,  it  seems. 

Tra-la-la-la-la,  trarla-la-la-la, 
While  we  WQTB  a-milkiqg^  It 
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Those  Japanese  girls  selling  tea,  tnir]a>lay 

Are  curious  creatures  to  view; 
They're  foir,  but  you  plainly  can  see,  tra-laplay 

That  our  cheeks  have  a  rosier  hue, 

That  otar  cheeks  have  a  rosier  hue. 
Ko  doubt  in  the  world  but  they  came  from  Japan,— 
Slipped  off  from  a  plate,  or  stepped  down  from  a  fan; 

By  the  look  of  surprise  in  their  almond-shaped  eyes, 
Oh,  we're  sure  that  they  came  from  Japan. 

Tra-la-la-la-la,  tra-la-la-la-la. 
Oh,  we're  sure  that  they  came  from  Japan. 

You  must  come  to  the  milkmaids'  retreat,  tra-la-la, 

If  you  want  your  own  true  Buttercup. 
Those  candy-girls  think  they  are  sweet,  tra-la-la. 

And  they  are,  but  they're  also  stuck  up, 

And  they  are,  but  they're  also  stuck  up. 
If  those  girls  know  what's  good  for  their  soft  sugar  bndns, 
Thejr'd  better  look  out  and  come  in  when  it  rains. 

For  a-lack  and  a-day,  they  would  all  melt  away; 
They'd  better  come  in  when  it  rains, 

Tra-la-la-la-la,  trarla-la-la-la. 
They'd  better  come  in  when  it  rains. 

Kris  Eringle  is  coming  apace,  tra-la-la. 

The  dear  little  Gretchens  all  say; 
And  a  smile  on  each  little  Deutsch  face,  tra-la-la. 

Shows  the  reindeer  is  not  far  away, 

Shows  the  reindeer  is  not  far  away. 
They've  hung  up  their  stockings,  and  planted  their  trees. 
They  hear  the  faint  jingle  of  bells  on  the  breexe; 

Won't  they  tell  old  Kris  Kringle  to  stop  at  the  Dingle 
Dell  Dairy  with  one  of  his  trees  ? 

Tra-la-la-la-la,  tra-la-la-la-la. 
Pell  Dairy  with  one  of  hii  met  f 
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THREE  LITTLE  MILKMAmSL 
(AiB.  —  <<  Three  Little  Maids  from  BchooW  "  Jfiifcado.'') 

Tsio.       Three  little  milkmaids  "  all  nnwary/' 

Stealing  out  from  Dingle  Dell  Dairy, 

Footsteps  soft  and  light  as  a  fairy. 
Three  little  milkmaids  we. 
DoLLT.    One  lores  '*  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn,** 
MoLLT.    One  milks  ''  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn,** 
PoiXT.     One  little  maid  is  *'  all  forlorn," 
Tbio.  Three  little  milkmaids  we. 

Three  little  milkmaids  ''  all  unwary," 

Stealing  out  from  Dingle  Dell  Dairy, 

Footsteps  soft  and  light  as  a  fairy, 
Three  little  milkmaids  we, 

Three  little  milkmaids  we. 

• 

DoLLT.    We  sell  buttermilk,  yum-yum-yum! 
HoLLT.    Step  right  up,  my  laddies,  come; 
Polly.     Five  cents  down  is  the  **  total  sum*'* 
Tbio.  Three  little  milkmaids  we. 

DoLLT.    One  little  maid  makes  butter  and  cheese, 
MoLLT.    One  tends  the  cows  beneath  the  trees, 
PoLLT.     One  little  maiden  takes  her  ease, 
Tbio.  Three  little  milkmaids  we. 

Three  little  mUkmaida  ''  all  unwary,'* 

Stealing  out  from  Dingle  Dell  Dairy, 

Footsteps  soft  and  light  as  a  fairy. 
Three  little  milkmaids  we, 
Three  little  milkmaids  we. 

Oh,  have  you  heard  of  little  Bopeep  ? 
The  poor  little  soul  fell  fast  asleep, 
And  while  she  slept  she  lost  her  sheep! 
Three  little  milkmaids  we; 
DoLLT.    Fll  go  and  find  poor  little  BopeepI       {SUxrtB  cff.) 
MoLLT.   r U  9>  and  tell  her  not  to  weep^  (fitarte  qIT*) 
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PoLLT.     Guess  I'll  go  help  hunt  ap  those  sheep.  {Staria  cff.) 
Tbio.  Three  little  milkmaids  we. 

Three  little  milkmaids  "  all  unwary,*' 
Stealing  out  from  Dingle  Dell  Dairy, 
Footsteps  soft  and  light  as  a  fairy. 
Three  little  milkmaids  we, 
Three  little  milkmaids  we. 

LITTLE  BOPEEP. 
(AiB.  —  "  Sweet  VioleU.'') 

Little  Bopeep  has  lost  her  sheep, 

And  cannot  tell  where  to  find  them; 
Let  them  alone  and  they'll  come  home. 

Bringing  their  tails  behind  them. 
Little  Bopeep  has  lost  her  sheep, 

And  cannot  tell  where  to  find  them; 
Let  them  alone  and  they'll  come  home. 

Bringing  their  tails  behind  them. 
Little  Bopeep  fell  fkst  asleep, 

And  dreamed  she  heard  them  bleating; 
When  she  awok^  she  found  it  a  joke: 

Her  muttons  were  still  a-fleeting. 
Little  Bopeep  fell  fast  asleep, 

And  dreamed  she  heard  tiiem  bleating; 
When  she  awoke  she  found  it  a  joke: 

Her  muttons  were  still  a-fleeting, 

CO*,  BOSSY! 
(AiB.  — "Kt-IFittoto,"  "JfiJfcado.**) 

Bbttt.    Oh,  where  in  the  world  can  that  wicked  cow  be  ? 
Co%  Bossy!    Ck>%  Bossyl    Co',  Bossy! 
Vve  hunted  the  pastures,  and  seaivhed  o'er  the  lea. 
Oo'^Bossyl    Oo'»  Bossy!    Oo^^Bot^rt 
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BsTTT.    Has  any  one  seen  her  since  break  of  day  9 
Has  any  one  heard  of  her  passing  this  way  9 
Oh,  u}here  wili  I  find  her,  will  any  one  say  ? 
Co%  Bossy!    Co%  Bossy!    Co%  Bossyl 

Last  night  Just  at  mllking-time  Jamie  came  by, 
Co%  Bossy!    Co%  Bossy!    Co%  Bossy  1  > 

With  a  smile  on  his  lip  and  a  light  in  his  eye. 
Co%  Bossy!    Co%  Bossy!    Ck>%  Bossy! 

He  leaned  down  and  whispered  a  word  in  my  ear; 

Now,  who  would  have  thought  that  my  Bossy  would 
hear? 

But  she  didf  and  is  jealous  of  Jamie,  I  fear. 
Co*  Bossy!    Co'  Bossy!    Co*  Bossy! 

O  Jamie,  dear  Jamie!  pray,  is  it  quite  kind, 
Co',  Bossy!    Co',  Bossy!    Co',  Bossy! 

To  leave  me  alone  ?   Please  come  help  me  to  find 
My  Bossy.    Co',  Bossy!    Co',  Bossy! 

I've  searched  for  her  everywhere  since  early  mom ; 

I'm  sure  she  is  straying  all  sad  and  forlorn. 

O  Jamie!  run  see  if  my  '*  cow's  in  the  com.'' 
Co',  Bossy!    Co',  Bossy!    Co',  Bossy! 


WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOINO,  MY  PRETTY  MAID? 
(AiB.  —  <'  BaMe9  on  our  Btodk.") 

JoH  AKD  Daisy:  — 

He.    My  pretty  little  milkmaid,  how  sweet  you  look  to-day ! 
She.  Now,  Joe,  you  know  I  really  don't  believe  a  word  you 

say. 
Hk.    Oh,  yes,  you  do,  dear  Daisy,  for  I  love  you  all  the  while; 
Pray,  can't  I  go  along  with  yoa»  and  help  you  o'er  the 
HOaf 
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Shb.  Oh,  no,  Joe!  oh»  no,  Joe!  (Hs)  Oh^  why  not,  Dalay  dear  ? 
Shk.  Oh,  no,  Joe!  oh,  no,  Joe!    Alas!  I  greatly  fear 

That  aU  the  maids  would  laugh  at  me.    Yon  reaUy  can- 
not go. 
Perhaps  you  may  same  other  day^  bat  not  this  evening^ 
Joe. 

Hs.    If  that's  the  way  you  treat  me,  why,  I  see  that  I  have 
staid 
Too  long  already,  so  good-by,  my  fickle  little  maid, 
m  get  another  sweetheart    (She)  O  Joe!  don't  leave 
me  now! 
He.    m  help  Bopeep  to  find  her  sheep.    (She)  No,  help  me 
find  my  cow. 
O  dear  Joe,  please  don't  go!  Come,  help  me  o'er  the  stile. 
He.    No,  thank  you,  Miss  Daisy,  I'll  see  you  qfter  while  I 

My  fickle  little  milkmaid,  the  time  has  come  to  xuurt. 
She.  Oh,  don't  go,  Joe!    I  love  you  so,  you'll  really  break  my 
heart. 


CHURN  MEDLEY. 
{Chum  ehoruB.    Aib.  —  "  See-Saw  Waitz.**) 

Chum,  chum,  chum,  chum. 

Now  it's  up  and  down; 
Chum,  chum,  chum,  chum. 

Golden  butter  for  all  the  town* 
Chum,  chum,  chum,  chum, 

Gk)lden  butter  for  all  the  town. 
Chum,  chum,  chum,  churn. 

Cheerily  all  the  day. 

We've  buckets  and  baskets,  we've  stools  and  we^ve  chums, 
To  sell  to  all  comers  at  modest  fetums; 
We've  buttermilk  sweet,  and  we've  cords  and  we've  cheessb 
All  fresh  from  the  dairy,  so  buy,  if  you  please. 
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Choni)  chum,  chum,  chum, 

Now  it's  up  and  down. 
Chum,  chum,  chum,  chum. 

Golden  butter  for  all  the  town. 
Chum,  chum,  chum,  chum, 

Golden  butter  for  all  the  town.    • 
Chum,  chum,  chum,  chum. 

Cheerily  all  the  day. 

MABKET  SONG. 
( AiB.  —  "  Blue  AUatian  Mountaina,^*) 

Come,  bring  the  yellow  butter,  and  curds  and  creams  and  whey, 
Down  to  the  rustic  village,  for  this  is  market-day, 

For  this  is  market-day. 
Oh,  come  across  the  meadows,  where  the  lads  are  making  hay, 
And  down  the  shady  roadside,  for  this  is  market-day. 

Away,  away,  away. 

You  milkmaids  blithe  and  gay  ; 

Come,  bring  the  yellow  butter. 

And  curds  and  creams  and  whey. 

Away,  away,  away. 

You  milkmaids  blithe  «nd  gay ; 

Come,  merry,  merry  milkmaids. 

For  this  is  market-day. 

Chorus,    Chum,  chum,  chum,  chum,  etc 

BETTY'S  SONG. 
(AiB.  — ''fltis^i,  Little  Baby  J  danH  ycu  Cry.'*) 

Hark,  pretty  milkmaids.    What  do  you  think  \ 
I  saw,  as  the  su^  was  beginning  to  shik, 
Down  near  the' haystack  by  the  green  gate, 
A  sly  little  dairyHoaid  ntf»f4i!Tg  her  fate* 
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She  leaned  on  tbe  wicket,  and  hummed  a  gay  tana 
About  an  old  cow  that  Jumped  over  the  moon; 
Then,  taming  round  with  a  sly  little  start, 
She  kissed  the  big  milkman  who  drives  the  cart! 
O  my  heart!  O  my  heart! 
She  kissed  the  big  milkman  who  drives  the  caitl 

Chorus.    Chum,  chum,  chum,  churn,  etc. 


DRIVING  HOlfE  THE  COWS. 
(AiB.  —  "  Nancif  Lee.") 

Oh,  when  the  sunset  skies  are  glowing  bright, 

We  wander  along  with  laughter  and  song; 
The  world  can  neyer  know  our  hearts'  delist, 
When  driving  home  the  cows. 
With  movements  slow, 
They  onward  go 
Adown  the  sti«am. 
And  stop  to  drink 
Upon  the  brink, 
And  stand  and  dream. 
Their  patient  eyes 
So  wondrous  wise 
And  tender  seem. 
When  driving  home  the  cows. 
Oh,  when  the  sunset  sUes  are  glowing  bright. 
We  wander  along 
With  Uughter  and  song ; 
The  world  can  never  know  our  hearts'  delight. 
When  driving  home  the  cows. 

GAonfa»    Ohunii  dbxua^  cfaam,  cham»  eCe. 
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POLLY'S  SOKG. 
(AiB.  —  **  Lady  Jane  "  in  <'  PiUUnee.'') 

Ohy  look!  here  comes  our  cousin  Bopeep. 

Have  you  heard  about  her  sheep, 

When  up  she  took  her  little  crook 

Determined  for  to  find  them  ? 

The  poor  little  soul  would  take  no  rest: 

She  wandered  east  and  she  wandered  west. 

She  found  them,  indeed,  but  it  made  her  heart  bleed. 

For  they'd  left  their  tails  behind  them. 

For  they  had  left  their  tails, 

They'd  left  their  tcUU  behind  them. 

Chorus.    Chum,  chum,  chum,  chum,  etc* 


OUB  CHEEKS  ARE  AS  RED  AS  A  ROSE.  . 
(Air.  —  ** ire's  going  to  marry  Tun^Tum,*'  "  Mikado.^') 

Betty,  Polly,  Molly,  and  Dolly:— 

Oh,  our  cheeks  are  as  red  as  a  rose, 
Chobus.       Rose,  rose. 
Betty,  etc.      So  come  to  the  dairy 

If  you  would  be  merry, 
And  learn  how  sweet  buttermilk  grows, 
Chorits.       Grows,  grows. 

Come  Join  in  our  frolic  and  glee. 
Betty,  etc.  For  although  we're  not  decked  in  fine  dothes^ 
CuoBus.       Clothes,  clothes, 
Betty,  etc.      We're  all  of  us  pretty, 

And  some  of  us  witty 
As  wit  among  dairy-maids  goei, 
Chobub.       Goes,  goes. 

So  oome  to  the  dairy  and 
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BsTTT,  etc.  Our  cheeks  are  as  red  as  a  rose, 
Chobub.        Bose,  rose, 

Bbttt,  etc.  And  though  we're  not  decked  in  fine  clothes, 
Chobub.        Clothes,  clothes, 

We're  tdl  of  us  pretty,  and  some  of  us  witty. 
And  happy  as  happy  can  be. 

Choms,    Chum,  chum,  chum,  chum,  etc* 


THE  JERSEY  LILT. 
( AiB.  -^  "  Read  the  Answer  in  the  Stars.**) 

See,  the  Jersey  Lily  comes! 
Moving  proudly  from  afar; 
See,  the  Jersey  Lily  comes! 
{Repeat).  Bead  your  answer  in  the  star. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BAZAAR  BOOTHS. 


•  »• 


DINGLE  DELL  DAIRY. 

This  should  he  a  low  straw-thatched  cottage,  with  latticed 
windows  and  running  vines.  There  should  be  a  pretty  flower 
garden  for  the  maids  to  gather  in.  A  real  cow  adds  much  to 
its  attractions. 

The  dairy-maid  costume  consists  of  a  plain  bright-colored 
skirt;  apuffedpannier  of  big  bright  flowered  goods;  a  black  or 
colored  pointed  bodice  laced  in  front;  cheese-cloth  waist,  with 
full  sleeves  rolled  up  at  elbows;  brightrcolored  neck-kerchief, 
and  cheese-cloth  kerchief  tied  three-comer-wise  over  head  ^or 
high  Normandy  Swiss  cap) ;  white  Swiss  aprons;  black  stockings 
and  slippers. 

For  sale  :  Milk,  butter,  e^^s,  cottage  cheese,  etc. ;  decorated 
stools  and  pails,  etc.  (The  stools  and  pails  carried  by  dairy- 
maids sold  at  auction  are  a  good  source  of  revenue.) 

THE  ICE  PALACE. 

This  is  a  square,  high  framework  of  wood,  with  a  square 
battlemented  tower  run  up  from  one  corner.  *'  Castle  walls  " 
are  not  necessary,  but  the  roof  is  covered  with  white  cotton 
laid  on  a  network  of  cords.  All  the  framework  is  wrapped 
in  white  cotton,  and  icicles  are  formed  by  tacking  lath  in 
jagged  points  to  the  cornice,  these  also  wrapped  in  cotton. 
Sprinkle  all  with  isinglass. 

The  mermaids'  costumes  are  all  white,  with  draperies  h  la 
Greek,  and  powdered  hair. 

Fqr  sale ;    Creams  and  ioe^. 

V 
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THE  JAPANESE  KIOSK. 

This  needs  few  suggestions,  as  it  has  its  prototype  on  e^ery 
fan  and  parasol.  A  round  affair,  with  pointed  top,  whose 
wares  form  its  decorations. 

Costumes  copied  from  any  Japanese  picture  at  hand. 

For  sale:  Tea,  sandwiches,  and  Japanese  fancy  articles. 

THE  SUGAR  GAMP. 

This  hooth,  whose  framework  simulates  a  tent,  has  the  roof 
covered  with  pink  muslin;  the  posts  are  wound  with  pink  and 
white  tarlatan  in  stripes,  and  have  festoons  of  rock-candy 
swinging  between  them.  A  large  kettle  covered  with  silver 
paper,  depending  from  three  silver-covered  croes-pieces,  holds 
mixed  candies.  Home-made  candies  are  sold  from  counters 
within  the  tent. 

Costumes:  Solid  colors,  with  tucked-up  overskirts;  one 
chocolate,  one  candy  pink,  one  lemon,  one  cream-white,  etc 
Little  square  baker*s  caps  of  same  color  should  be  worn. 

THE  GRAPE  ARBOR. 

This  is  a  long,  narrow  framework,  shaped  like  a  covered 
arbor ;  the  slats  wrapped  in  evergreens. 

For  sale:  Grapes,  oranges,  bananas,  and  all  fruits  in  season. 

Costumes:  Italian-peasant  garb,  or  gowns  to  match  the 
fruits;  apple-girl  in  russet  brown,  and  orange-girl  in  orange, 
with  basket  of  oranges,  etc. 

THE  ART  ROOM. 

This  should  be  a  square  enclosure,  furnished  with  rugs  and 
Oriental  hangings ;  the  art-work  and  fancy  artidee  for  sale 
disposed  to  the.  best  advantage. 

High-art  costumes:  Short  Josephine  waists,  and  plain, 
u^TTQW  skirts,  in  soft  material^  and  «sthet4o  ahade«« 
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THE  THREE  FATES. 

These  are  the  Greek  maidens,  one  of  whom  sits  on  a  dlTan 
with  her  foot  on  the  treadle  of  a  spinning-wheel,  while  another 
holds  the  ''thread  of  fate,"  which  she  is  spinning,  and  the 
third  dips  it  off  with  an  imposing  pair  of  shears.  This  "  thread 
of  fate  "  is  a  narrow  ribhon,  on  which  are  tied,  at  short  intenrals, 
fancy  cards  with  apt  quotations  written  on  one  side,  while  the 
other  bears  a  mysterious  prophecy.  These  cards  are  sold  for 
ten  cents  apiece,  and  this  classic  group  is  usually  kept  busy. 

Costumes  :  The  costumes  are,  of  course,  Greek.  Light 
mahogany,  pale  olive,  and  medium  blue  make  an  effective  color 
combination. 

THE  NEW-ENGLAND  KITCHEN. 

This  is  the  restaurant.  It  has  a  high,  old-fashioned  mantel- 
piece, where  pumpkin  rinds  and  sliced  apples  are  hung  on  a 
line  to  dry.  The  candles  and  snuffers  decorate  the  shelf,  and 
side  by  side  are  the  gourd  dipper  and  the  elghtpday  clock.  The 
aroma  of  doughnuts  and  pumpkin-pie  is  not  far  off;  but  the 
appetite  of  to-day,  as  well  as  that  of  fifty  years  ago,  is  catered 
to,  and  every  thing  palatable  is  sold  here,  from  pork  and  beans 
to  oyster  stew. 

Costumes :    Check  ginghams  and  large  white  aprons. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  GARDEN. 

This,  of  course,  would  only  be  suitable  to  an  entertainment 
sufficiently  near  Christmas  to  make  its  wares  salable. 

The  garden  is  enclosed  in  a  low  hedge  formed  of  evergreens, 
and  is  laid  out  in  stiff  rows  of  small  Christmas-trees  hung 
with  the  decorations  and  toys  for  sale.  The  walks  may  be 
made  of  tan  bark.  Bunches  of  sleigh-bells  on  the  trees,  con- 
venient to  the  touch,  furnish  suggestive  music 

Coitumes:  Gretcben  dresses  and  caps. 
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LADY  DE  HONTREVILLE. 

SYBIL,  itr  dau/kUr. 

GWENDOLINE,  gnuuMm^Utr  it  Lmdj  Ot  U. 

AU.cz,  «  nmru. 


A    DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


Scene.  —  A  drawing-room,  elegantly  furnished ,  entrances  R.  and 
L.    Lady  JyE.  Montrevillb  at  table  r.,  looking  at  a  miniature. 

Lady  de  M.  So  he  looked,  fust  so,  with  his  frank  face  and 
chestnut  curls,  that  glistened  gold  in  the  evening  sun  as  he  turned 
to  wave  a  last  farewell.  When  I  think  of  him  it  is  not  as  the  baby 
I  nursed,  as  the  schoolboy  I  regarded  with  such  hope  and  pride, 
nor  as  the  son  who  caused  me  such  agonies  of  shame  and  sorrow, 
but  as  the  man  who  rode  away  to  his  death  so  gallantly  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face.  It  is  thus  I  always  see  him  in  my  dreams ; 
but  my  waking^  e)res  will  never  really  behold  him  again.  Oh  I  my 
youngest,  my  Benjamin,  my  darling. 

{Enter  Sybil  hurriedly.) 

Syb.     Oh !  mamma,  he  is  here. 

Lady  de  M.     He  —  whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Syb.     Sir  Frederick  — 

Lady  de  M.    Oh  !  I  thought  — 

Syb.     Mamma,  will  you  not  go  down  and  see  him  ? 

Lady  de  M.  See  him  to-day?  You  know,  Sybil,  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  see  visitors  to-day.  Have  you  forgotten  it  is  the  21st 
of  October? 

Syb.  I  know,  mamma,  but  I  thought  you  would  make  an  excep- 
tion in  his  favor. 

LadydeM.    Why,  Sybil? 

Syb.  Oh  !  mother.  (Crosses  to  her  and  kneels  beside  her.)  He 
says  he  loves  me.     Will  you  not  let  him  be  your  son  ? 

Lady  de  M.  My  son !  To-day  of  all  aays  —  but  I  suppose  I 
must  see  him.     (J^ises.) 

Syb.  (timicUy).     Shall  I  come  with  you,  mamma? 

Lady  de  M.  No,  remain  here.  I  shall  not  stay  long  with  him, 
and  I  shall  want  you  to  write  a  letter  for  me  when  I  come  back. 
{Exit  R.) 

Syb.  Oh  t  I  wish  it  were  any  other  day  than  this.  I  know 
mamma  thinks  me  so  heartless  for  dreamine  of — love,  or  indeed 
for  thinking  of  a&fthing  but  poor  Gerald.    Yet  I  saw  so  little  of 
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him  while  he  was  alive,  and  he  has  been  dead  for  foor  years  now. 
One  cannot  mourn  forever.  {Takes  up  miniature^  He  was  very 
handsome  —  very.  I  wonder  if  that  is  why  mamma  loved  him  so 
much  more  than  she  did  either  of  the  two  elder  ones,  for  both  Regi- 
nald and  Cuthbert  have  been  better  sons  to  her  than  he  was,  yet  she 
has  always  loved  him  best    I  wonder  what  has  become  of  his  wife  — 

{Enter  Lady  de  Montreville.) 

Lady  de  M.    His  wife  —  whose,  Sybil? 

Syb     Oh !  mamma,  is  Sir  Frederick  eone? 

Lady  de  M.  Yes,  I  told  him  I  could  not  speak  to  him  to^lay ; 
but  he  is  to  dine  here  to-morrow.  But  what  were  you  speaking  of 
just  now? 

Syb.     Oh !  mamma,  of  his  —  of  Gerald's  wife. 

(Lady  de  Montreville  sits  down  r.,  Sybil  stands  l.) 

Lady  de  M.    And  what  of  her  ? 

Syb.    I  was  only  wondering  whether  she  was  alive  or  not 

Lady  de  M.  Of  course  she  is,  those  sort  of  people  live  forever. 
But  I  have  not  heard  from  her  lately ;  and  I  want  you  to  write  to 
her  and  tell  her  to  come  here. 

Stb.  Oh  I  mamma,  I  am  so  glad  — will  you  let  her  see  Gwendo- 
line? 

Lady  de  M.  Certainly  not,  how  can  you  dream  of  such  a  tbin^  ? 
While  I  live,  Gwendoline  shall  never  see  her  mother.  It  is  the  aim 
of  my  life  to  forget  that  such  a  person  exists. 

Syb.  {disappointed).    What  am  I  to  say  to  her,  then,  mamma? 

Lady  de  M.  Tell  her  I  must  see  her  son,  my  son's  son  — I  must 
see  him  —  if  only  for  an  hour. 

Syb.     Perhaps  she  will  let  him  come  and  stay  here. 

Lady  de  M.  I  would  not  have  him  unless  he  were  to  be  all 
mine. 

Syb.     It  would  be  for  his  good,  and  his  mother  might  consent 

Lady  de  M.  When  I  first  heard  of  your  brother's  marriage,  I 
went  to  his  widow  and  demanded  Gerald's  children  of  her.  They 
were  mine  —  at  first  she  refused  to  part  with  them,  but  afterwards 
she  consented  to  let  me  have  one — 

Syb.    And  you  chose  Gwendoline. 

Lady  de  M.  The  boy  refused  to  leave  his  mother.  He,  like  her, 
was  of  the  people,  while  the  girl  was  my  grandchild. 

Syb.     She  is  a  perfect  little  lady. 

Lady  de  M.  She  is  more  than  that,  you  were  all  ladies,  you  and 
your  sister,  but  Gwendoline  has  — 

{Enter  Gwendoline  r.,  in  a  riding-habit;  she  stands  behind  Lady 
DE  Montreville  ;  Sybil  begins  to  write  a  letter,) 

Owe.    Grandmamma,  grandmamma. 

Lady  de  M.    Well,  my  pet,  have  you  done  your  lessons  well  ? 
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GwE.    Very  well,  grandmamma  ;  at  least  so  Miss  Bankes  says ; 
and  oh !  as  a  reward,  may  I  ride  the  new  pony  ? 

Lady  dk  M.    My  dear,  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  fresh  for  you. 

GwB.    Oh  !  no,  grandmamma,  indeed  it  is  not ;  besides,  I  am  sure 
I  can  manage  it.    Freeman  says  I  am  quite  a  good  rider  now. 

Lady  db  M.    Well,  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  own  way,  my 
darling. 

GwE.    Oh !  thank  you  so  much,  grandmamma.    Aunt  Sybil,  do 
you  hear  I  am  to  ride  the  new  pony  —  will  not  that  be  nice  ? 

Syb.     Very.     Are  you  going  out  soon  ? 

GwB.    Alice  is  coming  to  fetch  me  in  ten  minutes. 

Lady  db  M.  Ah  !  fiy  the  way,  Gwendoline,  how  do  you  like 
your  new  nurse? 

GwB.  Very  much,  grandmamma,  though  she  is  rather  sad,  and 
seems  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry  very  often. 

Syb.     Rather  a  melancholy  companion,  Gwendoline. 

Lady  de  M.  Yes,  I  must  say  I  should  prefer  a  more  cheerful 
person. 

GwE.  Oh !  grandmamma,  she  is  very,  very  nice,  and  tells  me 
lovely  stories,  and  is  never  cross. 

Lady  db  M.  I  am  glad  you  like  her.  {Rising,)  Well,  I  shall 
come  to  the  door  to  see  you  mount,  my  dear.     {Exit  R.) 

GwB.    Auntie,  dear,  to  whom  are  you  writing  ? 

Syb.    To  Mrs.  GenJd  de  Montreville. 

GwE.     And  who  is  she  ? 

Syb.     Oh  1  she -^married  one  of  grandmamma's  sons,  dear. 

GwE.  But  which  ?  not  Uncle  Reginald,  for  his  wife  is  Lady  de 
Montreville,  and  Uncle  Cuthbert  is  not  married.  Gerald  —  Gerald 
—  what  a  pretty  name.    Aunt  Sybil,  was  not  that  my  papa's  name? 

Syb.    Yes,  your  father  was  called  Gerald. 

GwE.  Then  Mrs.  Gerald  de  Montreville  must  be  his  wife,  and, 
oh,  Aunt  Sybil !  my  mother. 

{Enter  Alice,  r.) 

Alice.    Miss  Gwendoline,  the  pony  is  at  the  door. 

GwE.  The  new  one,  Alice  ?  Are  you  sure  it  is  the  new  one  ? 
Oh !  I  am  glad.  Aunt  Sybil,  do  come  and  see  how  well  I  can  man- 
age it 

Syb.  Very  well,  my  dear.  Alice,  will  vou  put  those  things  away. 
I  will  take  charge  of  Miss  Gwendoline.     {Exeunt  r.) 

Alice  {aUme).  A  letter  for  Mrs.  Gerald  de  Montreville.  For 
me.  What  can  it  be  about?  Ah !  I  must  not  open  it  and  see. 
{Arranging  the  things.)  His  portrait — just  as  he  was  in  {opens 
miniature)  those  glad  happy  days  when  he  first  told  me  that  he 
loved  me.  How  long  ago  it  seems.  Ah,  I  have  changed  sadly. 
I  must  have  been  pretty  then,  or  he  would  not  have  cared  for  me  — 
and  he  did  love  me  —  he  did — he  did.  I  was  only  a  miller^s 
daughter,  and  he  was  a  grand  gentleman,  but  he  never  loved  any 
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one  but  me  —  my  handsome,  brave  husband.  (ICisses  picture.) 
Ah  i  she  has  been  crving  over  it !  What  right  nas  she  to  weep 
for  him.  She,  who  roob^  me  of  my  child.  Oh  I  my  Gerald,  mine 
in  death  as  once  in  life.  When  you  saw  your  sleeping  daughter,  it 
must  surely  have  grieved  you  to  know  that  I  have  no  part  in  her ; 
that  she  does  not  know  me  for  her  mother ;  that  the  very  kisses  I 
print  upon  her  forehead  astonish  and  alarm  her ;  that  I  snail  never 
hear  her  voice  say  mother — never  feel  her  arms  about  my  neck. 
{Bursts  into  tears.) 

(Sybil  and  Lady  Ds  Montrevillb  enter  r.) 

Syb.  I  do  not  fancy  there  is  any  danger,  she  is  such  a  very 
good  rider.  Oh!  Alice,  will  you  take  this  letter  to  Edwardes, 
please? 

Lady  De  M.    No,  Sybil ;  I  do  not  want  it  posted  to-day. 

{Exit  Alice,  r.) 

Syb.    Will  you  not  send  it,  mamma.' 

Lady  De  m.  No,  no.  I  cannot  stoop  to  ask  a  iavor  of  that 
woman.  I  would  bear  much  to  see  Gerald^s  son,  but  that  degrada- 
tion is  too  deep. 

Syb.  Marama,  are  you  ill  ?  You  seem  so  very  exhausted.  Do 
try  and  rest  a  little. 

Lady  de  M.  Rest !  Sybil,  when  I  am  in  my  grave  then  I  may 
rest  —  but  (cries  heard  without)  what  is  that  ? 

Syb.  {runs  to  door).    Oh  !     Gwendoline  has  been  thrown. 

Lady  de  M.     {stands  up).    Gwendoline  ! 

{Enter  Alice  carrying  Gwendoline,  who  has  fainted.    She  puts 

her  in  the  arm-chair  R.) 

Alice.    My  darling  !  my  darling !     {Kneels  by  chair >) 

Lady  De  M.  (r.  of  the  chair).    She  is  not  dead? 

Alice.  Dead,  no.  See,  she  moves.  Her  eyes  are  opening. 
My  child,  my  child  — 

Lady  db  M.    Let  her  have  more  air,  Alice. 

Alice.    My  little  one,  my  little  one. 

Lady  de  m  .     Do  you  hear  me,  move  aside  — 

Alice.    Oh !  let  me  be  — 

Lady  de  M.    What  does  this  conduct  mean  — 

Alice  {simply^  and  with  dimity),     I  am  her  mother. 

Lady  de  M.  Her  mother.  {Steps  between  Gwendolinb  and 
Alice,  who  rises.)     Her  mother. 

Alice.    Ah !  let  me  have  her  —  my  little  one,  my  little  one. 

(Sybil  kneels  by  Gwendoline.) 

Lady  de  M.  Your  little  one !  You  forget  she  is  mine*  She  is 
my  son's  child. 
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Alicb.  She  is  mine.  You  sent  to  me  when  I  was  in  sore  trouble 
and  demanded  her  of  me.  For  my  husband^s  sake  I  let  her  go  to 
you,  but  now  I  want  her  back  aeain. 

Lady  De  M.    I  shall  not  let  her  go. 

AuCE.  Ah  1  you  will  be  merciful  to  me.  You  will  let  her  come 
with  me.  She  is  mv  own  little  one  and  I  will  have  her,  or  at  least 
you  will  let  me  see  ner  sometimes. 

Lady  de  M.     She  is  mine. 

Alice.  You  have  had  daughters  and  have  loved  them ;  have 
heard  their  childish  talk,  have  watched  their  winning  ways ;  have 
mercy  on  me ;  my  little  daughter  is  a  stranger  to  me  — 

Lady  de  M.    She  is  my  grandchild. 

Alice.  Ah !  you  have  so  much  ;  riches,  happiness,  sons,  and 
daughters,  and  I  have  only  her  — 

Lady  de  M.    You  have  your  son. 

Alice.     My  son.    Have  you  not  heard  ?    He  died  last  Christmas. 

Lady  de  M.  Died !  My  son's  son,  mv  Gerald's  Gerald.  Gwen- 
doline {after  a  pause),  comfort  your  motner.  (Puts  Gwendoline 
in  Alice's  arms,)    A  childless  widow. 

{A  silence ;  Lady  de  Montreville  sinks  in  chair  r.) 

Lady  de  M.  We  must  be  friends,  dear.  Sybil  will  marry  soon 
—  then  you  must  be  my  daughter  instead. 

Alice.    Lady  de  Montreville. 

Lady  de  M.  Yes,  friends.  {Putting  her  hand  on  the  minia- 
ture,) For  one  dead  link  unites  us  in  the  past,  and  one  living 
{draws  Gwendoline  towards  her;  Alice  clasps  the  child  in  her 
arms)  in  the  future. 

CURTAIN. 
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Bkll  Bbown.  Juaia. 

BoMifB. — Eliza* s  room  at  boarding-school.  Eliza  writ* 
ing  a  love-letter.  BeU  studying.  Enter  suddenlf 
Tibbie^  in  wdUdng-costume ;  runs  to  glass. 

Tibbie.  Te,  he,  he !  Oh,  he,  he,  he !  Do  let  me 
Bee  how  I  look !  He>  he,  he  I  This  side,  girls  !  He, 
he,  he !  Pray  tell  me  how  I  look  —  he,  he,  he !  —  fkom 
a  side  view.     He,  he,  he  I 

Bea.    Quite  well. 

Tibbie  [^angrily"].    Ton  say  that  oat  of  spite . 

Eliza  [looking  up  from  her  writing].  I  see  nothiiig 
out  of  place. 

Tibbie.  Out  of  place!  Oh,  I  should  think  not. 
Te,  he,  he !  Dear  me,  — he,  he,  he !  — that 's  too  bad ! 
But  I  don*t  care !  {Turning  before  glass.]  Say,  girls, 
don't  you  think  this  hat  re-mark-a-bly  becoming?  He, 
he,  he!  For  if  you  don't, — he,  he,  he! — somebody 
else  does.    Oh,  te  he,  he,  he ! 

Bea.    Who? 

Tibbie.    Oh,  yoa  need  n't  be  sarcastio,  Bell  Biownl 
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For — he,  he,  he  I  —  all  the  while  Jessie  and  I —he, 
he,  he !  —  stood  liatening  to  the  music  in  the  park,  —he, 
he,  he,  he !  —  Nick  Howard —  he,  he,  he !  —  stood  rig^ 
off  so,  and  never  took  his  eyes  off  me !  I  was  tickled, 
I  tell  yoa  I 

BeU  [^9camfidly'].  He  never  took  Ids  eyes  off  Jessie, 
yon  mean. 

Tibbie  ^stiU  giggling].  No,  she  was  on  the  other 
side  of  me  I  And  Nick,  he  jost  looked  as  though  he 
could  eat  me  up ! 

BeU  [laughing'].  Yes,  because  you  were  in  the  way 
and  he  could  not  get  a  fair  look  at  Jessie. 

Tibbie  [angrily] .  Oh,  you  are  jealous  I  I  say,  BeU, 
you're  jealous.  That's  what  ails  you!  Ain't  it, 
Eliza? 

Eliza  [looking  from  her  writing  with  a  start] .  What 
did  you  say? 

Tibbie,  I  say  Bell  is  jealous  because — he,  he,  he ! 
—  the  fellows  never  take  half  the  notice  of  her  they  do 
of  me.     He,  he,  he ! 

BdL  Tibbie  thinks  so  much  of  the  fellows  that 
whenever  she  laughs  it  is  all  he,  he,  he ! 

Tibbie.  Well,  I  'U  tell  you  what  it  is,  girls,  I  'm 
just  afraid  to  go  out  alone,  for  fear  every  fellow  I  meet 
will  propose.  Well,  now,  you  need  n't  laugh !  Why, 
only  just  the  other  day  I  was  going  down  to  Crane's  & 
Crammer's  —  after  some  sugar  mice,  you  know,  and 
peanuts  —  and  I  ran  bump  against  a  gentleman  com- 
ing around  the  comer !  As  soon  as  I  saw 't  was  a  man 
my  heart  came  right  into  my  mouth.  I  knew  he'd 
speak  to  me,  —  and  he  did  I  What  do  yoa  think  he 
said? 
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Beit.     ^^  Excuse  me,'*  I  hope. 

THbbie  [giggling'].  No,  he  never  said  a  word ;  but 
he  just  opened  a  valise  he  carried,  and  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  buy  any  spool  silk.  [BeU  and  Eliza  laugh,'] 
Well,  I  don't  see  what  you  are  laughing  at ! 

Mixa.  It  was  so  fhnny  —  ftmny  of  him,  you  know 
•^  asking  you  if  you  wanted  to  buy  some  spool  silk. 
Don't  you  think  it  was  ftumy,  Tib  ? 

Tibbie  [giggling].  Well,  yes,  it  sounds  ftumy.  But 
he  was  Just  in  sober  earnest,  and  he  told  me  how 
much  he  made  a  year  by  his  sewing  silk,  and  that  he 
was  a  widower  with  ten  children;  and  I  was  fairly 
scared  to  death.     [Bell  screams  with  laughter.] 

Eliza,  Your  situation  was  fHghtftd,  really.  Did 
you  call  the  police? 

Tibbie.  Oh,  no.  I  didn't  want  to  disgrace  the 
poor  man.  I  've  no  doubt  his  intentions  were  honor- 
able. But  I  spoke  up  real  sharp  and  said,  ^^  I  am  in- 
deed very  sorry,  sir,  but  you  must  excuse  me.  I  do 
not  wish  to  purchase  any  sewing  silk  to-day.  I  really 
do  not  need  it,  and  besides,  all  the  money  I  have  with 
me  is  dedicated  to  another  purpose."  Oh,  I  was  rea) 
short  with  him. 

Eliza.  I  see  you  were.  You  conducted  the  afllur 
with  great  discretion. 

Tibbie.  Oh,  I  'm  always  real  discreet  in  any  aflkirs 
of  that  kind.  [Bell  laughs.]  Bell,  what  are  you  laugh- 
ing at?  If  ever  you  'd  had  an  offer  you  'd  know  just 
how  awfiil  it  is. 

Bed.    Indeed,  Tibbie,  I  have  had  an  offer.    I  had 

one  the  very  day  I  oame  back  this  term. 

\giggli^]*    You  did?    Now  tell  us  aU  about 
u 
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it     ISUa.']    Don't  jroa  Iofb   to  bew   love   affate. 
£liza? 

BsK.  I  don't  think  I  can  tell  it  aa  well  aa  yoa, 
Tibbie. 

Tibbie.  No,  I  don't  sappose  you  can,  bat  that's  no 
matter ;  is  it,  Eliza?    Go  ahead. 

Bdl,  You  see  it  was  at  the  depot.  He  saw  me 
leave  the  cars,  and  marked  me. 

TibbU.    Goodness ! 

Bell.  I  saw  him  make  a  little  beckoning  motion 
with  his  finger,  and  I  looked  up. 

Tibbie.  Oh,  he,  he,  he  I  You  did  n't,  though  I  He« 
he,  he  I 

Bell.    Our  eyes  met. 

Tibbie.  He,  he,  he !  Now,  Bell  Brown,  if  you  ain't 
an  awfbl  flirt.     Te,  he,  he,  he ! 

Bed.     He  asked  to  accompany  me  home. 

Tibbie.    Mercy  I 

Bell.  That  is,  he  said  if  I  would  tell  him  where  I 
was  going,  he  would  take  me  in  hie  own  carriage! 

Tibbie.     Wbat  impudence  I    What  did  you  do  ? 

BeU.  Well,  he  seemed  so  honest,  and  then  — his 
mustache  1  So  I  did  n't  want  to  make  a  scene  right 
there  — 

Tibbie.^  No,  of  course  not.  And  I  never  could 
resist  a  mustache !    Ain't  this  real  interesting,  fSiza? 

IkU.    So  as  I  say,  I  got  into  his  carriage. 

7%&»e.  You  did  n't,  though !  He,  he,  he !  Why, 
I  think  that  was  positively  awfUl !  Did  he  say  any- 
thing to  you?  He,  he,  hel  I  should  have  been  Just 
scared  to  death  I 

Bea.  He  said  nothing  ihth'-^  not  till  I  Was  getting 
out. 
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TaM€.  Gradofis !  What  did  he  say  fhen?  Te,  he, 
he! 

BeO.  He  —  he  asked  —  he  aaked  —  for*-^tfae— 
ikre! 

Tibbie.  He  did?  Asked  for  the  fare?  Why,  I 
think  that  was  real  mean ! 

BeU.  Not  at  all!  That  is  his  bnsineBs.  How 
could  he  afford  to  drive  people  about  town  fbr 
nothing? 

Tibbie.  Oh,  oh,  I  see !  I  see  what  you  mean,  Bell 
Brown!  He  was  a  hackman,  and  you  are  trying  to 
stuff  me.  Bell  Brown;  you  know  you  are.  But  I 
did  n't  mean  an  offer  like  that.  I  mean  a  real  bonny- 
fodder  offer  I  Did  you  ever  have  an  offer,  Eliza?  a 
real,  bonny-fodder  offer,  you  know? 

Eliza.     No,  not  exactly  —  that  is  —  not  yet. 

Tibbie.  Groodness,  see  her  blush !  Now,  is  n't  this 
interesting?  Now  you  tell  us  all  about  it,  won't  you? 
Don't  you  like  to  hear  love  affairs,  BeU  ? 

BeU.     Oh,  yes,  deariy ! 

Eliza.  Well,  now,  girls,  if  you  '11  promise  not  to 
tell  — 

BeU.    Never  in  this  world !     Never,  never,  never  I 

THbbie.     Never,  nover,  knock  me  over ! 

Eliza.  WeU,  now,  girls,  you  don't  think  it  is  horrid 
to  answer  personal  advertisements,  do  you? 

Tibbie.  Why,  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  might  be 
imprudent.  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  imprudent, 
BeU? 

BeU.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
real  ftm.    I  always  wanted  to. 

Eliza.    WeU,  I  d4d.    And  we  've  oorresponded  ever 
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and  erer  ao  long*  Oh,  he  does  write  snch  beautiflii 
letten!  He  calls  me  love,  and  sweet,  and  darling, 
and — oh,  dear,  girls,  am  I  not  bloshing? — and  I 
expect  an  offer  every  day  now. 

Tibbie,    Oh,  ain't  this  too  nice  for  anything ! 

Bell.    Is  he  handsome? 

JSliza.  Just  splendid !  Tall  and  dark,  broad-shonl- 
dered,  with  black  eyes,  and  dark,  curling  locks. 

Tibbie.    Ain't  he  real  pretty,  though ! 

BeU,  Not  pretty,  —  magniflcent !  Will  you  show  us 
his  picture? 

Eliza.  I  haven't  got  it  yet;  but  you  see  he  de- 
scribed himself  to  me  in  his  letters.  He  says  he  is  a 
true  brunette.  I  told  him  I  was  a  blonde.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  n't  very  handsome  —  not  very. 

Tibbie.    Well,  I  should  hope  so ! 

Eliza  [with  a  sharp  look].  But  —  said  I  —  I  am 
considered  the  handsomest  girl  in  school ;  though  that 
is  n't  saying  much. 

BeU  [lavghing'].     Now  you've  got  it,  Tib. 

THbbie.    WeU,  I  don't  care.     I  ain't  mad  one  bit ! 

Eliza.  Never  mind,  Tibbie.  I  only  said  it  to  tease 
you. 

Tibbie.    Oh,  lor !  you  did  n't  tease  me  any. 

Bell.    I  should  think  you  'd  want  his  picture. 

Eliza.  Oh,  I  do.  Girls,  you  can't  think  how  much 
in  love  I  am !  It  seems  that,  could  I  but  meet  him,  my 
earthly  happiness  would  be  complete.  But  since  that 
cannot  be  tiU  I  am  out  of  boarding-school,  then  let  me 
have  his  photograph ! 

Tibbie,    Be  you  going  to  have  it? 

Eliza.    Yes,  I  am  expecting  it  every  mail ;  he  said 
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he  wonld  send  his  as  soon  as  he  got  mine.  O  girls, 
such  a  time  as  I  had  getting  my  photograph  taken ! 
The  trials,  the  plots  and  oounterplots  through  which  I 
have  passed  for  Charles  Angastas's  sake,  none  can 
appreciate  who  have  not,  like  me,  been  in  boarding- 
school  and  in  love  at  the  same  time.  {^Bisea  and  wclQcb 
to  front  of  aiage.'] 

Tibbie.    That 's  so ! 

EUza.  Yon  know  when  I  went  to  New  Yoi^  last 
month?  It  appeared  as  thongh  I  wept  after  a  new  hat ; 
now,  did  n't  it?  None  suspected  that  I  had  a  more  im- 
portant matter  on  hand,  an  affair  of  the  heart;  did 
they? 

Tibbie  and  BeU.    No,  indeed  I 

Elista.  But  so  it  was.  The  pretences  by  which  I 
baffled  the  vigilance  of  Miss  Moffat,  leaving  her  at  a 
restaurant  with  the  most  bea/utiful  Charlotte  Rnsse  before 
her  — 

[^OirU  sigh.    Eliza  walka  across  stage.'] 

Eliata.  Oh,  Charles  Augustas  shall  never  know  what 
I  have  borne  for  his  sake !  But  I  tore  myself  away 
ftom  Miss  Moffat  and  the  Charlotte  Russe,  pretending 
that  I  was  particular  about  my  new  hat,  and  had  got  to 
examine  the  stock  of  every  milliner  in  the  city,  when  in 
reality  I  took  the  very  first  thing  offered  me.  For  why 
should  I  care  for  becoming  attire  now?  [  Walks  a^cross 
stage.']  I  only  craved  time  to  have  a  perfect  represen- 
tation of  myself  taken  for  my  one  lover. 

Tibbie  and  BeU.    Have  you  got  the  pictures  here? 

Eliza  [goes  to  doset].  Such  troubles  as  I  underwent 
getting  Uiese  pictures !  First  came  the  negatives.  I 
tfaoughi  I  ataoQld  die,  I  was  so  afraid  that  aome  of  jn 
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girls  would  disooTer  what  they  weve,  and  then  I  knew 
the  whole  story  would  have  to  come  out.  But  did  n't  I 
watch  the  mail  shaip,  to  have  a  dozen  photos  come  and 
nobody  suspect  it,  —  not  even  Bell? 

BeU.  Well,  I  should  think  so  I  How  did  you  ever 
do  it? 

Eliza  [shows  card  photograph'].  Do  you  think  it  is 
good? 

BeU^  Why,  I  don't  think  it  looks  a  bit  like  you ! 
[Taking  cord.] 

Tibbie,  Groodness,  no !  you  never  looked  so  well  in 
the  world. 

Bell.  I  don't  think  your  hair  was  done  very  be- 
comingly. 

Tibbie  [srMjUching  photograph'].  I  never  should  guess 
who  it  was  meant  for. 

{Enter  Jessie  wUh  maU^  which  she  aUots  among  <As 
girls.] 

Jessie.  Letters !  letters !  Two  for  Bell,  and  a  whole 
handM  for  Tibbie.  [TU^ne  throws  photograph  on 
table;  snatches  letters.] 

Tibbie.  Oh,  they  are  all  from  fellows,  IH  be 
boond. 

Jessie.    Here  is  onfs  for  Eliza. 

Eliza.  Oh,  it  is  fix>m  —  ohl  [EXsses  letter^  and 
slips  into  pocket  J  making  great  pretence  of  hiding  her 

mooements.2 

Tibbie.    Now  I  know  who  it 's  from  I    [,Oiggk$.^ 

BeU.  That  won't  do,  Eliza  I  You  must  show  as  flw 
phot(^raph  anyway. 

Jessie.    What  photograph  ? 

.Mi9a*    Now,  gills,  you  prondaed  nol  to 
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JM.    I  never  will  in  this  world. 

TOMe.  Certftin  trae,  black  and  blue,  give  you  a  leaf 
lo  cot  me  in  two. 

Jessie.    What  is  it,  girls? 

BeU  pshawing  photograph"].  Do  yon  know  who  that 
is,  Jessie? 

Jessie.  Oh,  it's  Eliza  I  Isn't  it  perfect?  When 
did  you  have  it  taken  ? 

Eliza,  Well,  I  had  it  taken  that  day  I  went  to  New 
York  with  MissMoflkt  to  get  my  new  hat.  It  appeaared 
as  though  I  merely  went  for  a  new  hat ;  but  in  realily  I 
went  to  have  my  picture  taken  to  send  to  my  lover  I 

Jessie,    Your  lover !    Have  you  got  a  lover  ? 

BeS.  Oh,  yes,  and  he  is  just  splendid.  Black-eyed, 
taU— 

Tibbie.    Dark  complected,  curly-headed  — • 

EUxa.    1  am  expectiog  an  offer  eyeiy  day; 

Jessie.    Truly? 

Tibbie.    He 's  a  perfect  brunette ! 

Eliza.  This  letter  contains  the  pictured  image,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  proffered  hand  of  him  whom  I  hold 
dearest  on  earth  [opens  letter']^  to  whom  my  soul  is 
already  knit  in  closest  ties.  [Takes  out  a  photograph 
in  paper  covers.']  The  very  first  words  are,  *'  Bambow- 
hued  sweetheart,  hope's  goddess  of  my  socd," — oh,  he 
does  write  so  beautifhlly !  —  "  wilt  thou  be  mine?"  — 
There,  girls,  a  bona  Jide  offer  I  —  '^wilt  wear  the 
queenly  title  of  wife,"  —  O  girls,  think  of  it  I  tioifel-^ 
^^  and  reign  in  the  home,  as  thou  hast  long  reigned  in 
the  bosom.  Of  him  whose  name  when  written  here  Will 
prove  thou  art  to  him  most  dear/' 

Tibbie.    Poetiyl 
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Eliza.  He  often  asoends  to  poetic  heights;  and, 
girls,  if  yon  will  believe  it,  I  hare  written  a  poetical 
response  to  this  offer. 

Bell  cmd  Jessie.    A  response  ? 

El^sa.  YoQ  know  I  knew  it  was  coming;  that  it 
must  ineyitably  arrive  in  the  near  Ihture.  I  have  been 
at  work  on  my  poem  for  months.  [^Gfoes  to  table  cmd 
hands  written  paper  to  BdW]  There  I  '^  pour  oat  my 
fhll  heart  in  one  fervent  Yes."  I  had  such  hard  work 
with  rhyming  ^^  Yes.'*  The  only  word  I  could  find  was 
guess. 

JBeQ.    Well,  do  let  us  see  your  hero,  Eliza.     I  am 
just  dying  to  get  a  look  at  that  photdgraph. 
'  Tibbie  and  Jessie.     So  am  I. 

Eliza.  I  had  really  forgotten  it  in  the  delight  of 
receiving  his  proposal.  [  Walks  to  front  of  stage  wkHe 
speaking.  Looks  atface^  screams^  throws  photograph  to 
gMs^  and  runs  from  the  room.'\ 

Jessie*    Well,  I  never ! 

BsB.    What  can  be  the  matter? 

Titbis  {piMng  %f^ photograph"}.  Lor,  it's  our  liatk 
Sam! 

BeU.  Black  Sam  1  the  gardener !  IFaUs  into  ehair^ 
laughing.'] 

Jessie.  Somebody  baa  done  that  for  ftm !  It  *8  loo 
bad! 

TiNds  [jkolding  photograph  mp  to  vmM&nm].  A 
niggert    Did  yoa  ever  1 
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SCENE.— ^Ji  apartment  at  Mrs.  Colonel  Greenes  viUa. 
FurnUure  rather  shabby^  and  great  attempts  at  finery^  in  the  form 
of  paper  flowers^  etc.,  statuettes  in  plaster  ^  tables,  chairs, 

{Enter  Mrs.  Colonel  Green,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  r.) 

Mrs.  Green.  Yes,  exactly  as  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Smith,  cousin  Grey, 
Gaffer  Grey,  as  he  called  himself,  is  actually  dead  and  buried. 

Mrs.  Smith.    Dead  and  buried  !    Well,  that  is  some  consolation. 

Mrs.  G.  Consolation  ?  I  trust,  Araminta  Smith,  that  you  are 
not  in  earnest  when  you  say  that  it  is  a  mat  consolation  to  know 
that  dear  cousin  Grey  is  dead  and  buried. 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  Clementina  Green,  considering  that  you  used  to 
rail  at  him  for  presuming  to  live  so  long,  and  say  that  he  was  in 
his  second  childhood,  I  am  sure  that  you  have  no  business  to  take 
me  to  task  for  what  I  said.  How  often  have  I  heard  you  wish  that 
Gaffer  Grey  were  in  his  coffin? 

Mrs.  G.  Araminta !  I  do  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  say  that 
I  hate  yon ;  but  mean  remarks  like  that  entitle  me  to  say  that  I 
despise  vou  1  And,  madam,  if  you  were  not  the  relative  of  my  dear 
departecl  husband  —  (Pulls  out  her  handkerchief  and  conceals  her 
face  in  it,) 

Mrs.  S.  Which  of  them  do  you  allude  to  ?  You  have  buried  four 
**  dear  departed's ;  ^*  and  I  was  related  to  all  of  them.  The  first  two 
were  my  cousins,  the  third,  my  brother-in-law,  and  the  fourth,  my 
uncle.  It  sometimes  puzzles  me,  whether  I  am  to  call  you  cousin, 
sister,  or  to  address  you  by  the  venerable  name  of  Aunt  Green. 

Mrs.  G.  Mrs.  Smith,  I  hold  such  inuendoes  as  those '  in  utter 
contempt  It  is  quite  beneath  my  dignity  to  quarrel  with  you,  the 
widow  of  the  attorney  of  a  trumpery  tittle  county- town. 

Mrs.  S.  The  trumpery  little  county  town  is  much  obliged  to 
you.  What  a  pity  that  you  should  honor  it  by  residing  here,  and 
spending  your  snug  little  annuity,  and  your  widow's  half-pay  pension 
amonfi"  us ;  and  condescend  to  live  rent  free  in  the  cottage  which 
your  tnird  husband,  the  ironmonger,  left  you  for  life. 

Mrs.  G.  (fiercely).  Madam  i  remember,  this  is  my  bouse,  and 
I  can  order  you  out  of  it,  if  I  choose. 
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Mrs.  S.  And  as  /  should  not  choose  to  go,  you  wotdd  find  it 
a  difficult  matter  to  turn  me  out.     I  have  a  right  to  be  here. 

Mrs.  G.    a  right,  indeed!    Come,  I  like  that! 

Mrs.  S.  Do  you,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it !  So  here  I  mean  to  stay ; 
{siis  R.  of  table)  and,  with  the  other  legatees,  shall  hear  Uncle  Grey^ 
will  read.  Remember,  if  you  please,  Araminta,  that  you  are  only 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  family,  whilst  we  others  are  really 
his  blood  relations,  cousins,  with  the  exception  of  Mary  Grey,  and 
Lydia  Robinson,  his  two  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  G.    Grandchildren  whom  iie,  dear  old  man,  disowned. 

Mrs.  S.  That  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  disown  them  as  he 
might,  he  could  not  prevent  them  being  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
You  have  insisted  on  our  all  meeting  here,  and  I  have  come  to  see 
fair  play ;  though  why  Uncle  Grey^s  will  should  not  have  been  read 
at  my  house,  by  my  late  husband^s  partner,  Job  Siz-an-eight,  in  his 
private  office,  i  am  at  a  loss  to  determine. 

Mrs.  G.  If  you  must  know,  Araminta,  it  was  at  my  request ;  I 
consider  myself  the  head  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  S.  What  a  pity  the  head  should  not  be  blessed  with  more 
brains !  Now  don^t  get  into  a  bad  temper,  and  discompose  jrourseU^ 
Gementina.  (A  knacky  R.)  Ah,  here  come  your  expected  visitors, 
so  I  would  advise  you  to  look  amiable. 

Mrs.  G.  I  believe,  Araminta  Smith,  I  do  not  require  to  be 
tutored  by  you. 

{Enter  Biddy  Bobbins,  u\  sheis  dressed  like  a  charity  girl:) 

Biddy  {dropping  a  curtsey  in  rustic  style).  Please,  mum,  they 
be  come. 

Mrs.  G.  (angrily),  Bridget,  how  often  have  I  told  you  not  to 
bob  about  in  that  absurd  manner.     Pray*  who  is  come? 

Biddy  {dropping  another  curtsey).  Please,  mum,  a  whole  lot  of 
*em. 

Mrs.  G.    Oh,  the  ladies,  I  suppose  you  mean? 

Biddy  {curtseying  as  before).  Please,  mum,  leastwajrs  I  dou^ 
know.    What  be  I  to  do  with  'em,  please,  mum? 

Mr&  G.  {impatiently).    Why  show  them  in,  to  be  sure. 

{Exit  Biddy  l.) 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  that  is  Biddy  Bobbins  firom  the  charity  school, 
is  it  not  ?  Well,  if  that  be  your  new  lady's  maid,  I  wish  yoa  joy. 
She  is  the  prize  dunce  of  the  place. 

Mrs.  G.  I  beg  that  you  will  limit  your  remarks  to  me,  Ara- 
minta, and  not  make  ill-natured  observations  on  any  of  the  domes- 
tics of  my  establishment 

Mrs.  S.  I  would  not  call  a  servant  of  all  work  and  a  gawky 
charity  girl  an  establishment. 

Mrs.  G.  Perhaps  you  will  be  ^uiet,  Araminta,  and  not  quarrel 
with  me  when  all  the  world  is  oommg  here. 
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(EfUer  Biddy,  l.) 


Biddy  (MUn^;^  a  curtsey).  Here's  the  whole  lot  a-coming  up, 
mtiin. 

Mrs.  G.  The  whole  lot !  Say  the  ladies,  Biddy,  and  announce 
them. 

Biddy.    Please,  mum,  I  don*t  know  what  *'  'nounce  ^em  ^  is. 

Mrs.  S.  {iaugking) .    Biddy,  you  are  to  say  their  names  out  loud. 

Biddy.  Yes,  mum.  {Goes  to  l  ;  calls  out.)  YouVe  to  come  in. 
{Then  exclaims  loudly,)  Mrs.  John  Brown,  Miss  Jemima  Jones, 
Miss  Winifred  White,  Miss  Lydia  Robinson,  and  Miss  Mary  Grey, 
please,  mum.  And  I  told  ^em  to  rub  their  feet  on  the  door  mat, 
or  else  you'd  scold  famously. 

{Enter  Mrs.  Brown,  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Winifred  White,  Mary, 

and  Lydia,  l.) 

Biddy.    Please,  mum,  are  there  any  more  to  come  ? 
Mrs.  G.    No,  leave  the  room,  Bridget !  and  go. 
Biddy  {dropping  a  curtsey).    Yes',  mum,  I  am  a-going  —  and 
I  wasn^t  a-going  to  take  the  room  along  with  me. 

{Bobs  a  curtsey^  and  exit  L.) 

Mrs.  G.  Really,  my  dear  friends,  you  must  not  feel  offended  at 
the  awkwardness  of  my  little  maid.  Dear  Mrs.  Brown,  how  well 
you  are  looking. 

Mrs.  S.  Do  vou  say  that  Cousin  Brown  looks  well?  Poor 
dear,  she  is  as  yellow  as  a  guinea. 

Mrs.  B.  And  well  I  may  look  ill;  to  think  of  all  the  worry  and 
fuss  I  have  had  to  suffer,  and  that  provoking  husband  of  mine 
taking  everything  as  quietly  as  though  we  had  ten  thousand  a 
vear,  and  not  six  children  to  provide  for.  Now  I  '11  be  bound  that 
because  he  would  not  pay  a  little  court  to  cousin  Grey,  it  will  be  a 
dead  loss  to  us  of  some  Hundreds  and  more. 

Mrs.  S.  But  why,  cousin  Brown  ?  I  believe  that  we  are  all 
quite  as  nearly  related  to  Gaffer  Grey  as  you  are  ?  With  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  his  two  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  B.  You  forget,  cousin  Smith,  that  he  disowned  them, 
whereas  /  was  the  favorite.  Oh,  poor  dear  cousin  Grey !  he  was 
grateful  for  all  I  did  for  him. 

Jemima.  If  you  allude  to  your  officiousness,  cousin  Carolina 
Brown  —  and  tKe  nasty  home-made  dishes  you  set  before  him  at 
vour  pretended  grand  dinners,  I  don't  see  that  dear  Gaffer  Grey 
nad  much  to  be  grateful  for.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  his  execu- 
tors ought  to  bring  you  in  a  bill  for  patent  medicines ;  for  cousin 
Grev  must  have  spent  a  fortune  in  Cockle^s  Antibilious  Pills. 

MRS.  B.    Jemima  Jones!  I  am  simply  disgusted  with  you.    Ah, 
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poor  dear  Gaffer  Grey  had  a  happy  escape  —  you  know  to  what  X 
aUude. 

Jemima  Madam,  if  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  ever  set  my 
cap  at  Mr.  Grey,  you  are  — 

Mrs.  S.  Now  donH  quarrel,  cousins ;  especially  before  those 
two  poor  children,  who,  I  hope,  have  been  provided  for. 

'mNiFRED.  I  beg,  Mrs.  Smith,  you  will  not  look  at  me  in  that 
insultins:  way.  If  I  did  live  with  cousin  Grey  when  his  daughter 
died,  I  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  to  see  her,  or  keep  her 
letters  back  from  him. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh  I  so  your  conscience  does  prick  you,  Jemima ;  I 
am  glad  of  that 

Lydia  Oh,  cousins,  donH  quarrel  about  poor,  dear  old  grand- 
father. Perhaps  if  he  had  lived,  and  we  had  gone  now  and  then  to 
see  him  — 

Winifred.  But  he  desired  often  and  often  that  you  two  were 
never  to  be  admitted. 

Mary.  I  know  that  he  did  so,  but  had  he  known  how  often  I 
went  to  his  house  to  get  tidings  of  him,  and  watched  him  at  a  dis- 
tance when  he  was  sitting  in  his  old  arm-chair  out  in  the  garden 
on  a  fine  sunny  day,  I  think  he  would  have  liked  to  see  me  and 
to  speak  to  me. 

Mrs.  S.  To  be  sure  he  would,  Mary;  and  cousin  Winifted, 
had  I  been  in  your  place,  I  would  have  f&rced  Gaffer  Grey  to  see 
his  CTandchildren.    He  would  have  died  all  the  happier  for  it. 

Ants.  G.  He  may  have  left  them  a  legacy  of  some  kind.  Do 
you  know  anything  relating  to  his  will,  Winifred  White  —  eh? 
\}Vitk  meaning^ 

Winifred.  I  don't  know  what  you  can  be  driving  at,  cousin 
Clementina.  No,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  /  know  nothing  about 
Gaffer  Grey's  will. 

Mrs.  G.    Oh,  indeed  1    Perhaps  others  do. 

Mrs.  B.  Mrs.  Green,  I  desire  you  will  not  look  at  imt  in 
that  very  pointed  manner.  I  can  answer  for  myself;  as  to  Jemima 
Jones  ^ 

Jemima  Well,  madam,  and  what  of  Jemima  Jones?  If  1  do 
happen  to  know  anything  about  Gaffer  Grey^s  last  will,  I  am  not 
going  to  gratify  idle  curiosity. 

Mrs.  S.  Because,  cousin  Jemima,  you  could  not  gratify  idle 
curiosity,  even  if  you  were  so  disposed,  for  you  know  no  more  of 
cousin  Grey*s  will  than  I  do. 

Mrs.  G.    What  can  j^^w,  Mrs.  Smith,  know  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  S.  This  much ;  that  cousin  Grey,  being  of  sound  mind 
and  body,  as  well  we  know,  went  up  to  London  and  lad  his  will 
drawn  up  then  and  there,  by  the  best  lawyer  he  could  find,  and 
to-day  we  shall  know  somethmg  about  it. 

Mrs.  G.  Yes,  at  one  precisely,  I  expect  either  the  lawyer  him- 
self^ or  his  clerk.  {^Knock  at  ioar^  That  must  be  the  lawyer. 
Biddy»  Biddy,  i^owtb^  gentleman  in.    '{GoesU  Li) 
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(EiUer  Biddy,  l.,  w^k  naU.) 

Biddy.  Please,  mum,  Mr.  Crusty,  the  baker^s  young  man,  hat 
left  this.    (Holds  out  Utter  in  her  apron,) 

Mrs.  G.  (snatching  it).  Hpw  often,  Bridget,  have  I  ordered 
you  always  to  bring  things  in  either  on  a  salver  or  a  waiter ;  now 
mind  the  next  time  that  you  do  so. 

Biddy  (bobs  a  curtsey).    Yes,  mum.    {Exit  r.) 

Mrs.  G.    This  is  only  Mr.  Crusty*s  bill,  I  dare  say. 

lEMiMA  (aside).    Crusty,  the  baker^s  bill!    Well,  I  dare  say' 
other  people  can  a£brd  to  run  up  biUs  as  well.    (Another  knocks 
R. )    That  must  be  the  will. 

Mrs.  G.  We  shaU  see.  Dear  me !  how  long  that  girl  is  before 
she  answers  the  door  I 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  be  impatient,  cousin  Qementina ;  you  cannot 
expect  perfection  out  of  a  charity-school  at  nothing  a-year. 

Mrs.  G.  Mrs.  Brown,  your  observation  is  coarse  in  the 
extreme. 

(Enter  Biddy,  l.,  she  kicks  the  door  open^  and  then  walks  in  with 
a  large  tea-tray  on  which  is  a  large  letter.) 

Biddy.  Please,  mum,  here's  a  chap  as  has  left  this  here  for 
you.     (All  laugh.) 

Mrs.  G.  (takes  letter).  Mercy  on  us ;  what  have  you  brought 
my  best  papier-mach^  tea-tray  in  here  for  ? 

Biddy.  Please,  mum,  you  told  me  to  bring  the  things  in  on  a 
waiter,  or  a  summut  of  the  sort ;  and  so  I  thought  that  as  you  had 
company,  mum,  I  would  bring  in  the  smartest  tray  that  I  could  lay 
my  hands  on. 

Mrs.  S.  (laughing).  I  congratulate  you,  Clementina,  on  this 
addition  to  your  establishment 

Mrs.  G.  Vastly  polite  of  you  to  say  so.  Bridget,  another  time 
you  will  always  bnng  in  a  letter  on  a  smaller  tray;  and  never  let 
me  bear  you  saying  that  a  '*  chap  ^  has  called  here.  What  was  this 
person  like  ?    I  mean  the  person  who  left  the  letter  ? 

Biddy.  Please,  mum,  ne  was  as  like  a  stick  of  black  sealing 
wax,  as  like  as  could  be. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  it  was  the  lawyer's  clerk,  of  course ;  this  encloses 
a  letter  relating  to  the  will.  As  we  are  all  here,  suppose  you  read 
it  to  us,  Clementina. 

Mrs.  G.  Certainly,  with  much  pleasure.  It  is  addressed,  I  see, 
to  all  the  legatees ;  and  as  we  are  all  legatees  — 

Mrs.  B.    Or  hope  to  be  so^  proceed  at  once  to  read  it. 

Mrs.  G.    I  will.    Bridget,  you  may  go. 

Biddy.    May  I?    Oh!    (JIfakes  a  curtsey^  and  exit  u) 

Mrs.  G.  Pray,  ladies,  be  seated.  (They  all  sit,  except  Lydia, 
and  Mary.)    Aflta.youchiklren^ 
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Mrs.  S.  {interrupting  her).  Stay  here,  and  sit  down  with  ns* 
happen  what  may ;  jqml  are  both  cousin  Grey's  ^rrandchildren. 

(^ARY  a»id  Lydia  sit  an  two  small  chairs  L. ;  the  other  five  fnrm 
a  semicircle^  Mrs.  Green  m  the  centre,) 

Mrs.  G.  {clearing  her  voice,  reads),  Preirious  to  the  opening  of 
my  will,  and  the  promulgation  of  its  contents,  I  wish  the  enclosed 
paper  to  be  read  aloud  by  my  late  cousin's  widow,  Mrs.  Colonel 
Green,  to  the  following  ladies,  viz.,  ray  cousins,  Araminta  Smith, 
Jemima  Jones,  Winifred  White,  Carolina  Brown,  and  also,  though 
I  have  not  exactly  named  them  in  this  letter,  I  wish  my  grand- 
children, Lydia  Robinson  and  Mary  Grey,  to  be  present ;  I  recom- 
mend these  two  young  persons  to  the  generous  kindness  of  my 
legatees. 

Mrs.  S.  I  am  glad  he  has  mentioned  you,  children.  That  is 
some  consolation.    Well,  what  next  ? 

Mrs.  G.  {reads),  I  have  left  the  following  legacies  and  little 
mementoes  to  be  selected  from  among  my  goods  and  chattels,  viz., 
my  large  silver  tankard,  my  gold  snuff-box,  a  dinner  service  of  the 
best  Worcestershire  china,  a  silver  teapot,  sugar  basin  and  cream 
jug,  a  dozen  silver  dessert  spoons  and  forks,  my  likeness  in  oil,  my 
old  family  Bible,  and  my  late  wife's  celebrated  book  of  recipes  for 
making  jams,  etc.  Each  lady  will  draw  a  number,  the  highest 
numbers  will  entitle  the  holders  to  priority  of  choice.  Well,  that  is 
odd  —  so  like  cousin  Grev.     I  wonder  what  whim  this  is  of  his  P 

Mrs.  B.  The  legacy  does  not  seem  much,  but  I  make  no  doubt 
that  in  his  will,  we  are  all  handsomely  remembered. 

Mrs.  S.  And  I  need  not  remind  you,  cousins,  that  to  our  gen- 
erosity he  has  bequeathed  the  interests  of  his  orphan  grand- 
daufi;hters. 

Mrs.  G.  I  for  one  shall  not  forget  them,  Araminta.  And  should 
the  silver  spoons  and  forks  fall  to  my  lot,  I  promise  to  give  them 
up  to  the  two  giris.  Come,  who  will  arrange  the  numbers  and  the 
names  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Some  one  who  is  perfectly  disinterested,  I  should 
say. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  we  cannot  do  better  than  choose  Lydia  and 
Mary;  the  one  shall  write  the  numbers,  and  the  other  the 
names. 

Winifred.    Agreed,  so  let  us  set  about  it  at  once. 

Lydia.  Here  is  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  will  tear  off  five  slips, 
number  them,  roll  them  up,  and  place  them  in  this  card-basket. 

Mary.  I  shall  do  the  same  for  the  five  names,  and  pop  them 
into  this  china  vase.     {They  prepare  the  paper ^  etc,) 

jEBnifA.  It  is  understood,  I  suppose,  that  whoever  draws 
number  one,  has  the  first  choice. 

Mrs.  B.  Of  course,  we  all  choose  something,  by  way  of  a 
memento  of  dear  old  Gaflfer  Grey. 

Mrs.  G.    And  whatever  of  the  articles  he  has  named  should  not 
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be  chosen,  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  dividing  between  Mary 
and  Lydia;  that  will  be  carrying  out  dear  old  cousin  Grey's 
intentions. 

Mrs.  S.  Particularly  if  you  will  all  kindly  leave  them  the  most 
valuable  articles. 

Mrs.  B.  I  should  think  that  what  is  useful  would  be  most 
appropriate. 

Mrs.  S.  Certainly,  plate  and  china,  for  instance ;  I  am 
delighted  to  find  that  you  are  all  so  kindly  disposed.  Now, 
are  we  all  ready. 

Omnes.     Quite  ready. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  I  vote  that  the  drawing  should  be^n  ;  here, 
Lydia  and  Mary,  hand  round  the  tickets.  (TJuy  hand  tlum  rounds 
each  lady  takes  a  number,  and  a  name.)  Now,  ready,  present, 
read ! 

Mrs.  G.  I  have  drawn  number  one,  and  the  name  of  Jemima 
Jones. 

Jemima.  Then  I  am  to  have  the  first  choice ;  I  shall  select  the 
silver  tea  service. 

Mrs.  G.  Oh,  how  provoking !  Cousin  Jemima,  I  ought  by 
rights  to  have  that. 

Jemima.  Why,  pray,  should  you  have  it  in  preference  to  any  one 
else? 

Mrs.  G.  Because  cousin  Grey  all  but  promised  to  leave  it  to 
me  in  his  will. 

Jemima.     You  know  what  they  say  of  promises  and  pie-crusts. 

Mrs.  B.  How  very  irreverent  to  allude  to  cousin  Grey's 
promises  and  pie-crusts  at  the  same  time:  one  can  easily  see, 
Jemima,  that  your  grandfather  was  only  a  pastry-cook  and 
confectioner. 

Jemima.  And  I,  cousin  Carolina,  know  some  people  who  couldn't 
tell  you  who  their  grandfathers  were.  Well,  it  is  my  turn  now. 
(^Reads  from  paper  she  has  drawn,)  Number  four,  Mrs.  Brown 
—  I  wish  you  joy,  cousin. 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  be  a  hypocrite,  Jemima.  Now  I  am  to  read. 
{Reads  from  papers.)     Mrs.  Green,  number  three. 

MRS.G.    Well,  I  shall  have  the  third  choice,  that's  something. 

Winifred.  So  it  is,  there  are  still  three  prizes  in  the  wheel; 
am  I  to  read  next?  {Opens  and  reads,)  Number  two,  and 
Winifred  White  ;  I  thought  I  should  be  lucky. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  mine  must  be  number  &wt,  and  my  own  name. 
I  am  quite  content,  and  my  choice  is  soon  made;  I  choose  old 
Gaffer  Grey's  likeness  in  oil.  To  be  sure  it  has  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  the  dear  old  soul  as  a  tom-cat  has  to  a  bird  of  para- 
dise ;  but  Gaffer  Grey  was  a  good  friend  to  me,  and  I'll  hang  it  up 
in  my  best  parlor. 

Mrs.  B.  So  I  would ;  well  what  do  you  choose,  Miss  Winifred 
White  ?    Not  the  gold  snuff-box,  I  should  hope. 

Winifred.  Should  you  ?  Then  I  fear  that  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed, for  the  gold  snuff-box  is  the  thing  of  all  others  I  covet* 
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Mrs.  B.    That  box  would  itiat  have  suited  my  husband ;  it  u 
twenty  guineas  any  day,  anci  you  donH  talce  snuff,  Winifred. 

WiiaFRED.    No,  but  my  husband  may. 

Mrs  B.  Pray  add,  when  you  get  one !  He  must  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  marry  you. 

Mrs.  G.  Hush,  hush,  cousin  Carolina,  now  donH  quarrel  about 
trifles. 

Mrs.  B.    Do  you  call  it  a  trifle  to  lose  a  gold  snuff-box  ? 

Mrs.  G.    But  then  you  can  console  yourself  with  — 

Mrs.  B.  The  silver  tankard  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  put  up 
with  that ;  small  fish  is  better  than  no  fish  at  all. 

Mrs.  G.  I  hope  you  have  not  set  your  heart  on  it,  for  /  intend 
to  have  Uiat ;  but  there  is  still  the  handsome  dinner  service. 

Mrs.  B.    a  dinner  service  indeed ;  when  I  wanted  a  tankard. 

Mrs.  S.  Come,  come,  Carolina;  the  china  is  very  handsome, 
and  I  hope  you  will  invite  us  all  to  dine  with  you  the  first  time  you 
use  it. 

Lydia.    And  pray,  cousins,  what  aatweio  have  ? 

Mrs.  G.  As  you,  Lydia,  think  of  being  married  soon,  I  would 
advise  you  to  choose  the  book  of  choice  redoes. 

Mary.  Then  I  may  have  grandfiither's  Bible ;  the  Bible  in  which 
my  &ther  learnt  to  read. 

Mrs.  S.  And  the  doien  of  spoons  and  forks  must  be  divided 
amongst  vou  two.  Now,  ladies,  what  else  do  you  intend  doing  for 
these  children. 

Mrs.  G.  Doing?  Nothing!  1  consider  that  they  are  both 
very  handsomely  remembered. 

Mrs.  B.    We  have  been  most  generous  to  them ! 

Jemima.    Too  generous  in  fact 

Winifred.    A  very  great  deal  too  generous. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  1  must  follow  your  example.  I  will  not  exchange, 
nor  give  up  the  picture,  but  Lvdia  and  Mary  must  accept  of  nve 
pounds  a-piece  in  lieu  of  it.  I  know  they  would  both  of  wem  have 
chosen  their  grandfather's  likeness,  had  the  choice  been  given 
them.    What  is  next  to  be  done,  Clementina  ? 

Mrs.  G.  Here  is  another  paper,  containing  further  instructions, 
I  dare  say  relative  to  the  will  {Reads,)  Aner  m^  cousins  have 
made  their  selection,  they  will  each  communicate  with  the  solicitor 
who  drew  up  my  will,  and  then  in  return  he  will  inform  them  when 
and  where  my  last  will  and  testament  is  to  be  read,  and  learn  the 
name  of  those  whom  I  have  appointed  my  executors.  The  bearer 
of  this  letter  will  call  for  the  answers  from  the  several  ladies,  and 
deliver  up  to  each  —  on  a  stated  day — the  legacy  each  has  chosen. 

All.    Deaf  cousin  Grey ! 

Mrs.  S.  Time  enough  to  say '*  Dear  cousin  Grey,'' by-and-by. 
To  work  now  and  have  your  answers  ready.  Mary  and  Lydia, 
come  home  with  me. 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT  11. 

Scene.  —  n€  same  as  in  Act  /. 
{Enter  Mrs.  Green,  r.,  drawing  on  a  pair  of  white  glovts.) 

Mrs.  G.  At  last  the  eventful  day  is  come :  what  a  curious  a&ir 
this  has  been  from  beginning  to  end  !  But  to-dav  I  hope  that  all 
suspense  will  be  happily  terminated.  (A  knocks  L. ;  then  enter 
Mrs.  Brown,  Miss  Jones,  Miss  White.)    Ah,  ^ood-moming. 

Mrs.  B.  You  might  say  good-afternoon,  for  it  is  long  past  two. 
Where  are  cousin  Araminta  and  the  two  girls  ? 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  with  respect  to  Araminta  Smith,  I  canH  exactly 
make  her  out.  In  fact  (but  let  it  go  no  further)  do  you  know  that 
I  have  my  misgivings. 

Winifred.    Oh,  my  gracious !  and  so  have  I. 

Jemima.  Goodness  me !  and  I  have  all  along  suspected  there 
was  something  suspicious  in  Araminta's  conduct.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  very  sadly  she  behaved  respecting  the  legacies  ? 

Mrs.  B.  It  was  from  some  sinister  motive,  that  she  wanted  us 
to  give  up  the  plates  and  china  to  those  two  girls. 

Winifred.  And  would  have  persuaded  us  to  choose  in  prefer- 
ence the  picture  and  the  two  books. 

Mrs.  G.    Now  you  mention  that  circumstance,  it  did  strike  me. 

Mrs.  B.  And  so  it  did  me.  In  short,  my  dears,  it  quite  knocked 
me  over.    Pnyf  ^h^t  are  we  to  do  now  we  are  here? 

Mrs.  G.  Why,  as  it  pleased  Gaffer  Grey  to  will  that  his  will 
should  not  be  made  known  till  a  twelve-month  after  his  decease, 
when  we  were  to  leave  off  our  mourning,  and  assemble  here  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  his  intentions  respecting  the  bulk  of  bis 
property,  consisting  of  money  and  houses. 

WINIFRED.  But  where  then  is  this  will,  and  above  all,  our 
legacies? 

Mrs.  G.  Strange  to  say,  that  will  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
lawyers,  and  our  legacies  will  this  day  be  delivered  up  to  us,  care- 
fully sealed  up,  each  parcel  as  carefully  marked  with  the  number 
the  owner  had  drawn.  {Knoch  at  door  l.  ;  then  enter  Biddy,  smartly 
dressed,)    Who  is  it,  Biddy  ? 

Biddy  {musingly).    Well,  mum,  it's  the  same  indiwiddle. 

Mrs.  G.    Individual,  Biddy,  not  indiwiddle. 

Biddy.  Yes,  mum,  as  came  here  promiscuously  like,  a  time  ago. 
He  gave  this  note,  mum,  and  left  a  parcel  which  I  put  into  your 
room,  mum.     (Gives  note,  and  exit  L.) 

Mrs.  G.  What  can  this  be  ?  {Reads,)  "  The  ladies  will  find 
their  legacies  at  their  respective  dwellings ;  and  in  one  of  them 
Gaffer  Grev^s  will  is  placed,  to  be  read  aloud  at  Mrs.  Green's  resi*> 
dence  by  the  finder.      There ! 
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Mrs.  B.  I  shall  run  home.  Who  knows  but  it  may  be  in  the 
china  tea-pot.    I  fly  to  see.     (Exit  l.) 

Winifred.  It  may  be  packed  up  with  the  gold  snuff-box.  I 
am  all  impatience  to  know.    (JExit  l.) 

Jemima.  I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  it  is  snuglv  con- 
cealed in  the  silver  coffee-pot  I  am  all  over  pins  and  needles  at 
the  thought.     {Exit  L.) 

Mrs.  G.  By  the  pointed  declaration  that  the  will  is  to  be  read 
here,  I  am  convincea  that  it  is  placed  in  the  old  family  tankard, 
which  was  such  a  favorite  of  dear  Gafier  Grey.  Oh,  what  a  triumph 
it  will  be  to  witness  the  disappointment  of  those  haipies.  (Exit  u, 
after  a  pause.) 

(JEnier  Biddy,  l.,  showing  in  Mrs.  Smith,  Lydia,  and  Mary.) 

Biddy.  Please,  mum,  and  young  ladies,  missus  will  be  here 
directly,  she  bid  me  say. 

Mrs.  S.    Beg  of  her  not  to  hurry  herself ;  we  can  wait. 

Biddy.    Just  as  you  please,  mum.    (Exii  l.) 

Mrs.  S.  So  at  last,  mv  dear  children,  we  are  to  know  the  result 
of  Gaffer  Grey^s  will ;  ana  also  what  benefits  each  will  derive  from 
his  legacy  to  tier. 

Mary.  If  grandfather  has  left  me  nothing  but  a  kind  mess^e, 
I  shall  feel  satisfied.  I  am  young  and  not  totally  unprovided  for. 
Lydia  and  I  can  still  live  comfortably  together. 

Lydia«  That  we  can ;  it  is  no  hardship  to  us  to  work.  Our  little 
school  is  increasing:  and  the  sale  of  Mary^s  drawings  and  my 
embroidery  enables  us  to  put  by  a  little  money  every  year,  so  I 
have  not  much  anxiety  about  grandfitther^s  will. 

Mrs.  S.  I  am  glaa  to  hear  you  talk  so  calmly  about  it,  for  after 
all,  my  dear  girls,  you  have  the  best  right  to  his  money,  and  I  shall 
be  very  much  surprised  if  he  has  not  left  you  each  something,  and 
shall  be  still  more  astonished  if  he  has  left  me  anything.  One  gpreat 
consolation  will  be  that  I  can  very  well  dispense  with  his  bounty. 
{Re-enter  Mrs.  Green,  l.)  Ah,  cousin  Clementina,  how  do  you  do. 
Well,  what  is  going  to  happen  relative  to  cousin  Grey^s  will  ? 

Mrs.  G.     It  is  to  be  read  here,  to-day,  by  his  particular  desire. 

Mrs.  S.    Indeed !  but  where  is  this  all-important  document? 

Mrs.  G.  According  to  this  note  (gives  note  to  Mrs.  Smith)  the 
will  is  packed  up  with  one  of  the  legacies  ;  which^  we  have  yet  to 
learn. 

Mrs.  S.  (after  reading  note).  Then,  Araminta,  I  will  just  run 
home,  and  examine  my  old  picture,  and  I  will  bring  your  two  par- 
cels, girls,  with  me.    (Exit  l.) 

Mary.  There  is  scarcely  any  occasion  for  that,  cousin,  it  is 
sure  not  to  be  there. 

Lydia.  Quite  certain !  Just  imagine  grandfather  Grey,  the  most 
cautious  man  in  the  world,  trusting  his  will  to  the  keeping  of  two 
giddy  girls. 
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Mrs.  G.  That  is  a  very  sensible  remark  of  yours,  and  if  I  find 
that  you  two  young  women  behave  as  you  ought,  I  shall  patronize 
you. 

Lydia.  Thanks,  madam,  but  we  shall  scarcely  need  it  whilst  we 
are  able  to  work  and  maintain  ourselves ;  if  you  will  find  us  pur- 
chasers for  our  little  drawings  and  embroidery,  that  will  really  serve 
us. 

Mrs.  G.  And  that  I  shall  readily  promise.  {Aside,)  They  know 
nothing  about  the  will,  that  is  certam.  (Loud  knock  at  door  L.) 
Thtj  are  coming  back,  now  we  shall  hear. 

{Enter  Biddy,  l.) 

Biddy.  Please,  mum,  it^s  that  Mrs.  Brown,  in  a  rage  and  in  a 
hurry. 

{Enter  Mrs.  Brown,  hastily  L.,  she  pushes  Biddy  on  one  side.) 

Biddy.    Well,  Tm  sure,  \iyou  call  that  manners,  /  don*t 

Mrs.  B.  DonH  presume  to  talk  to  me,  girl !  {Exit  Biddy,  in  a 
huff,  banging  the  door  after  her.)  If  I  were  you,  Mrs.  Green,  I 
wouldnH  be  such  a  hvpocrite,  for  all  the  world! 

Mrs.  G.  Hypocnte,  madam!  I  scorn  your  words,  I  don^t  know 
what  you  mean. 

Mrs.  B.  My  meaning  is  plain  enough  ;  yes,  you  knew  that 
cousin  Grey's  will  was  concealed  in  that  old  silver  tankard,  and 
that  is  the  reason  you  chose  it ;  a  tankard  that  by  rights  ought  to 
have  been  given  up  to  Mary  Grey,  there. 

Mrs.  G.  Then,  why  did  you  not  give  up  the  china  service, 
madam,  to  Lydia  Kobinson,  who  had  a  better  right  to  it  than  you, 
if  it  comes  to  that.    {Knock  l.) 

{Enter  Biddy,  l.) 

Well,  Bridget,  who  is  it? 

Biddy.  Ifs  them  two  others,  mum,  and  a  precious  ill-temper 
they  are  both  in ;  they  are  ready  to  claw  each  other's  eyes  out. 

{Enter  Miss  Jones  and  Miss  White,  angrily,  l.  ;  exit  Biddy 

L.,  laughing.) 

\E.vaMK,  So,  Mrs.  Green  and  Mrs.  Brown,  I  hope  you  are  sat- 
isned  with  your  duplicity  and  meanness. 

Winifred.  Yes,  with  your  meanness  and  duplicity,  ma'am, 
sendiiur  us  out  of  the  way  tnat  you  might  read  the  will  without  us ; 
but  riigo  to  law,  that^s  what  rll  do,  see  if  I  don't ;  yes,  yes,  we 
know  your  motive  in  choosing  as  you  did. 

Mrs.  B.    What  motive,  pray,  Miss  Winifred  White  ? 

Winifred.  Don't  look  at  me  in  that  manner,  madam,  because, 
nadatBy  111  not  put  up  with  it,  madam ! 
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Mrs.  B.  Ohy  indeed,  miss,  then,  miss,  I  baye  heard  that  a  cat 
may  look  at  a  king,  miss ;  I  am  sure  then  that  I  may  look  at  a 
meaner  thing. 

WiNlPiUBD.  Pray  whom  do  you  call  a  mean  thins?  I  call  it 
very  mean,  to  have  chosen  the  two  legacies  you  dia;  they  ought 
to  have  been  given  up  to  Mary  and  Lydia ;  you  might  have  beoi 
content  with  the  books,  instead. 

Mrs.  G.  So,  you  are  both  dissatisfied  with  the  gold  snuff-box, 
and  the  silver  tea  service,  both  of  which  should  have  been  given  up 
to  Mary,  and  Lydia:  why  did  you  not  choose  the  cookery  book? 

Mrs.  B.    Or  the  fitmily  Bible  ? 

Mrs.  G.    Or  the  old  picture  of  Gaffer  Grey? 

Jemima.  Which  cousin  Smith  chose,  and  much  good  may  it  do 
her.  Ah,  you  two  knew  what  you  were  about,  vvi  be  bound !  I 
declare  that  cousin  Smith,  with  all  her  bluntness,  is  worth  a  dozen 
such  as  you. 

Winifred.    Yes,  a  dozen  such  I  a  whole  house  full  of  such ! 

(JThey  all  commence  quarrelling  together^  and  speaking  at  ike 

same  time.) 

Mrs.  G.    Oh,  you  scandalous  creature !  etc. 
Mrs.  B.    You  deceitful  toads !  etc. 
Winifred.    You  know  what  I  think  of  you,  etc. 
Jemima.    Such  trumpery  pretenders!  etc. 

{Enter  Mrs.  Smith,  l.,  with  two  small  parcels  in  her  hand.) 

Mrs.  S.  Heyday,  cousins  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  uproar? 
Do  you  know  I  could  hear  you  down  at  the  gate. 

Jemima.  Cousin  Araminta,  those  two  deceitful  creatures  have 
got  the  will,  and  won*t  read  it. 

Mrs.  S.  Because,  if  you  remember,  the  will  was  to  be  read  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  legatees. 

MKS.  G.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that ;  and  so  were  these  ladies. 
But  here  have  Jemima  Jones  and  Winifred  White  been  abusing 
Mrs.  Brown  and  myself,  because  it  did  not  happen  to  be  amongst 
their  legacies. 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  well,  as  six  of  us  must  be  disappointed,  it  is 
foolish  to  quarrel  about  it  The  will  is  not  like  Mike  Rooney^s 
pigeon :  it  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once.  See,  girls,  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  in  either  of  your  books.  {Gives  parcels  to  Lydia  and 
Mary.) 

Mrs.  G.    The  idea  of  cousin  Grey's  will  being  there !  —  absurd. 

Mrs.  S.  Let  them  have  the  pleasure  of  breaking  the  seals,  and 
looking  if  it  be  there. 

Mrs.  B.  That  is  the  lawyer's  seal.  (Girls  open  parcels.) 
So  we  are  sure  there  is  no  foul  play  there. 

Mrs.  G.    Certainly  not. 
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WlKXFRBD.  Nobody  would  think  it  worth  their  while  to  cheat 
tiiem,  I  imagine. 

jEMDiA.  No ;  it  was  only  us  who  were  to  be  insulted  in  that 
manner,  it  appears. 

Mrs.  G.    Welly  girls,  have  you  either  of  you  found  it  ? 

Lyoia.  There  is  no  paper  here»  but  this,  a  small  one.  (Reads 
paper,)  Why,  I  declare,  cousin  Smith,  if  it  is  not  a  cheque  for  one 
hundred  pounds. 

Mary.    Mine  is  the  same. 

Ommes.    One  hundred  pounds ! 

Mrs.  S.  One  hundred  to  each  of  his  grandchildren ;  I  congrat- 
ulate you  both. 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  I  should  think  that  Mr.  Grey  might  have 
thought  of  other  people  in  the  same  way. 

Mrs.  S.  He  may  in  his  will,  Jemima.  Do  you  happen  to  have 
it? 

Jemima.    Cousin  Araminta,  I  have  not. 

Winifred.    Nor  I.     It  appears  that  we  have  been  left  out. 

Mrs.  S.  How  so,  you  all  had  your  choice.  Mrs.  Brown,  what 
say  you  ? 

Mrs.  B.  I  should  soon  have  let  you  know ;  I  am  no  hypocrite 
(looks  ai  Mrs.  Green),  and  donH  find  wills  in  silver  tankards,  after 
knowing  they  were  placed  there. 

Mrs.  S.  You  allude  to  cousin  Clementina,  I  presume?  Well, 
Mrs.  Green,  produce  this  much-talked-of  will. 

Mrs.  G.  you  know  well  enough,  cousin  Araminta,  that  I  have 
not  got  the  will  in  my  possession. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  it  you  have  not  got  the  will,  Mrs.  Green,  I 
should  like  to  know  who  has  —  for  most  decidedly  I  have  not. 

Omnes.    You  have  not  Gaffer  Grey*s  will? 

Mrs.  S.  No  ;  I  have  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  when  I  opened  my 
legacy,  what  do  you  think  I  found? 

All.    What? 

Mrs.  S.  Only  a  new  likeness  of  cousin  Grey,  taken  in  London 
just  before  his  death,  and  stuck  in  the  frame  was  this.  {Hands  an 
unsealed  paper  to  Mrs.  Green.)  Read  it,  cousin  Clementina  —  it 
is  meant  for  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  G.  If  you  insist  upon  it.  I  see  it  is  in  cousin  Grey's 
writing,  and  also  signed  and  witnessed ;  of  course  it  has  all  the 
validity  of  a  will. 

Mrs.  B.    Whatever  its  contents  may  be  ? 

Mrs.  G.     Most  certainly. 

Winifred.  And,  of  course,  no  one  would  attempt  to  dispute  the 
will. 

Mrs.  G.  Dispute  the  will !  They  must  be  mad  to  do  so ;  be- 
cause if  we  proved  that  Gaffer  Grey^s  will  was  invalid,  then  all  his 
property  would  go  to  his  next  heirs,  and  they  would  be  Mary  and 
Lyola,  and  we  should  not  be  a  bit  the  better  off. 

Mrs.  S.    So  I  think  we  may  agree  to  abide  by  the  contents  of 
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that  paper,  or  will,  or  whatever  it  is;  now,  Clementina,  praj 
begin. 

Mrs.  G.  (reads).  **  First,  I  bequeath  to  each  of  the  undermen- 
tioned ladies,  the  sum  of  fifcv  pounds :  viz.  to  Gementina  Green, 
Jemima  Jones,  Winifred  White,  and  Carolina  Brown.  To  my 
cousin  Araminta  Smith  (who  has  constantly  contradicted  me  and 
thwarted  me),  I  leave  nothing,  as  she  has  shown  such  an  indepen- 
dent spirit  on  every  occasion.  The  said  Araminta  Smith  may  take 
charge  of  my  two  grandchildren,  if  she  is  so  minded.  To  them  I 
leave  the  residue  of  my  property ;  and  to  the  lady  who  selects  my 
old  picture,  be  she  who  she  may,  I  bequeath  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds."    Impossible ! 

Mrs.  B.  What!  five  hundred  pounds  to  Araminta  Smith?  She 
knew  it  all  along !  DonH  tell  me ;  she  knew  that  those  two  girls 
were  to  have  cousin  Grey's  money  ! 

Mrs.  S.  And  who  pray  had  a  better  right  to  Gaffer  Grey's 
money?  As  to  my  legacy,  how  comes  it  that  none  of  you  thought 
of  choosing  that  dear  old  man's  likeness.  No ;  you  have  been 
sneering  and  jeering  at  me  ever  since.  Now  how  could  I  guess 
that  such  a  paper  would  have  been  stuck  in  a  picture  frame  ? 

Winifred.  It  looks  very  suspicious,  I  must  say.  Oh,  what 
have  I  gained  ?    Fifty  pounds,  and  an  old-fashioned  gold  snuff-box. 

Mrs.  G.  Recollect  that  you  had  the  first  choice ;  besides  who 
knows,  Winifred  White,  you  may  marry  yet,  and  present  the  snuff- 
box to  your  husband  ? 

Winifred.  I  understand  your  sneers,  madam!  But  if  I  do 
marry,  no  one  shall  say  that  I  have  survived  the  loss  of  my  fourth 
husband,  and  am  on  the  lookout  for  a  fifth  ! 

Mrs.  S.  Come,  come,  my  good  friends,  what  occasion  is  there 
for  us  to  quarrel?  We  are  none  of  us  in  want  of  money.  You, 
Mrs.  Brown,  have  the  best  of  husbands,  with  a  competent  income. 

Mrs.  B.  All  very  well ;  but  Gaffer  Grey  might  have  made  the 
fifty  a  hundred.  What  can  those  two  children  want  with  three 
hundred  a  year  each,  pray  ? 

Mrs.  S.    They  may  marry,  and  find  a  use  for  it 

Mary.  And  I  hope,  cousin  Brown,  that  I  may  be  as  good  a 
wife  as  you  are. 

Lydia.  So  do  I ;  and  after  all,  as  cousin  Smith  says,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  quarrel.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  glad  that  grandfather 
forgave  us  before  he  died. 

Mrs.  S.  To  be  sure ;  and  as  a  proof —  all  these  ladies  will  dine 
with  me  to-morrow  to  celebrate  your  good  fortune.  I  think  if  anv 
one  has  a  right  to  grumble  it  is  myself.  Cousin  Grey  in  his  wifl 
has  had  the  last  word ;  and  to  lose  that  we  all  know  is  a  great 
hardship ! 

Mrs.  G.  So  like  you,  cousin  Smith ;  ves,  we  will  all  accept 
your  kind  invitation  ;  and  you  are  a  good-hearted  soul,  Araminta. 

Winifred.  So  she  is :  and  I  bear  no  malice,  I  shall  come, 
cousin  Araminta  I 
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Jemima.  And  so  will  I,  and,  Lydia  and  Mary,  I  wish  you  both 
joy. 

Mrs.  B.  Of  course,  since  we  are  all  to  be  friends,  each  of  us 
shall  make  some  use  of  our  legacies  on  the  occasion.  I  shall  have 
the  dinner  served  in  the  China  dinner  service. 

Mrs.  G.  Mrs.  Brown  will  make  the  claret  cup  for  us  in  the 
family  tankard. 

Jemima.    I  shall  make  tea  in  my  silver  tea  service. 

Winifred.    My  snuff-box  shall  be  produced  at  the  dessert. 

Mrs.  S.  Good  ;  and  my  old  Betty  shall  try  her  hand  at  some 
of  the  famous  recipes  in  Lydia's  book  ;  whilst  I  shall  instal  Cousin 
Grey^s  picture  in  the  dining-room ;  and  we  can  almost  fancy  the 

§ood  old  soul  is  looking  down  upon  us,  and  smiling  approval  on 
le  kindly  feeling  in  which  each  has  accepted  — 
All.    **  Gaffer  Grey's  Legacy." 

CURTAIN. 


THE    GOVERNESS 


9  Cornells  in  ent  fUt 
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LOUISA         (  ^^ 


THE   GOVERNESS. 


Scene.  —  Apartment  in  an  Old  Castle,  TabU  with  B^oks^  Maps, 
etc.  Chairs.  Practicable T>.  inc.  Windows "Bl and  is.  Francisca 
and  Louisa  discover ed^  each  looking  through  a  telescope.  A 
chair  R.  and  L.  of  table,  and  one  in  c. 

Francisca.     Louise,  do  you  see  anything? 

Louisa.    No.    Not  a  soiu ! 

Fran.    Nor  L    The  very  dust  lies  still. 

Lou.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  provoking  ?  I  shall  go 
mad. 

Fran.  I  cannot  ima^ne  what  can  be  the  cause  of  the  delay ; 
for  I  have  no  doubt  our  late  has  been  decided  long  ago. 

Lou.  Ob!  to  be  sure  it  has!  And  the  distance  is  so  short, 
the  messengers  might  have  been  here  an  hour  since. 

Fran,  it  really  is  very  strange.  This  delay  makes  me  dread 
to  hear  the  result  of  their  consultation. 

Lou.     I  will  take  another  peep.     {Raising  glass.) 

Fran.  And  yet  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  dread  it.  Our 
kind-hearted  guardian  has  always  been  good  to  us ;  nor  can  he 
find  any  solid  cause  of  objection  to  either  of  our  lovers. 

Lou.  Very  true.  We  shall  soon  see  them  galloping  here  to 
claim  our  hands,  and  free  us  from  the  daily  torment  of  our  formal 
governess. 

Fran.  Yes,  and  if  they  would  but  come  before  she  has  sipped 
her  coffee,  which  she  loves  too  well  to  be  disturbed  from.  But 
see,  look  again,  surely  that  is  some  one  coming,  (fioth  gazing 
eagerly  through  the  glasses.) 

Lou.  I  see  no  one.  How  very  provoking  I  What  will  become 
of  us,  if  she  should  be  here  before  the  letters  arrive  ? 

Fran.  She  is  a  good  old  soul,  but  such  a  ridiculous  prude  that 
she  would  go  wild  at  the  thoughts  of  our  marriage.  And,  if  die 
letters  were  to  fall  into  her  hands ! 

Lou.  DonH  mention  such  a  possibilitv.  I  tremble  at  the 
thought;  and  now,  lest  she  should  wonder  at  our  silence  and 
Guie^  I  will  take  my  guitar,  that  she  may  ^cy  we  are  preparing 
for  our  music  lesson,  while  you,  Francisca,  watch  steadily  at  the 
window* 
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{S^  for  Louisa  itUroduad^  if  desired,     Framcisca 
wKHe  watches  from  window^  sometimes  using  telescope,     Ai 
close  LoviSAgoes  to  tke  window  where  Francisca  stands, 'y 

Lou.     Well,  do  you  see  any  one  t 

Fran,    {speaking hurriedly).    Yes.    Look  yonder! 

Lou.  Where?  {After  a  pause ^  Hind  looking  out  eagerfy.) 
Surely  you  don^t  mean  that  cart  of  hay  ? 

Fran,  {turning  away  disconsolately).  So  it  is  a  cart  of  hay. 
My  wishes  deceived  me.  Here,  take  the  glass.  {Giving  it  to 
Louisa.)  I  have  watched  till  I  am  quite  confused.  I  will  sing  now, 
while  you  look  out     (Francisca  sings^  if  desired^ 

{At  close  Louisa  starts  from  tke  window,  puts  the  ghsss  on  tke 

table,) 

Lou.    Hark !  Oh,  heavens — the  door  opens — she^s  coming  — 
Fran.    Quick  I  quick,  —  let  us  be  seated. 

(  They  rush  to  the  table,    Louisa  sits  on  chair  in  c ;  Francisca  on 

chair  R.) 

Lou.    Oh,  the  abominable  grooms. 

Fran,  {starts  up,  rushes  to  the  window,  and  looks  oul).  Still 
no  one  coming. 

Lou.    Most  unfortunate.     {Sighs.) 

Fran,    {hurries  dock  to  her  seat).    Hush,  she^s  coming. 

{Enter  Governess  6y  side  door  in  l.,  in  an  oldfaskUmed 
flowered  silk  dress,  long  waist,  sleeves  cut  short  to  shape  of 
elbow,  with  ruffles  hanging  from  them.  Skirt  open  in  front, 
showing  a  fine  light^green  auilted  satin  petticoat,  muslin  kerckief 
pinned  carefully  over  her  bosom,  long  oiack  silk  mittens ;  her  hair 
dressed  high  with  fly  capj  very  stiff  and fortnal  in  her  manner^ 

Gov.  Ay,  ay,  young  ladies  t  Already  so  industrious  ?  Wisely 
done,  indeed,  —  quite  a  miracle  to  see  you  thus,  and  so  early,  too. 
{Seats  herself,  speaking  to  Francisca.)  Pray,  young  lady,  what 
are  you  readmg,  may  I  ask  ? 

Fran,  {kesitating) ,    It  is  — 

Gov.  {drofunngJurselfup),  No  romance,  I  hope. 

Fran,  {looking  very  solemn).  Oh !  dear,  no. 

Gov.    (Tome,  then,  my  dear  girls ;  we  will  recreate  ourselves 


with  a  lesson  on  geography. 
Fran,  {sighs),  Heigho! 
Gov.  {kfoiing  at  her,  astonished).  You  sigh.    How  is  this  ? 


Fran,  {passionately).  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  skk  of  lessons. 
Are  we  forever  to  be  treated  like  children  ? 

Lou.  Yes.  It  is  really  too  bad,  to  be  cooped  up  like  birds  in  m 
cage,  and  at  our  age^  too^  when  wc  might  be  cutting  a  figure  tn  the 
woiid. 
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Fran.    And  really,  to  say  the  truth,  we  are  not  so  uffly,  either. 

Lou.  No,  indeed.  I  think  we  are  tolerably  presentable,  {prauh 
ing  herself  up  with  self-satisfaction .) 

Gov.  {whoy  as  each  has  spoken^  has  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  signs  of  astonishment).  What  do  I  hear  ?  Can  it  be  possi- 
ble ?  Are  these  my  pupils  ?  This  is  your  new-fangled  freedom,  I 
suppose.  Reform  Bills,  etc.  Absolute  Radicalism.  (^Rises  and 
comes  forward^  clasping  her  hands  and  raising  her  eyes.)  Ah ! 
St.  Anne,  —  beloved  governess  of  my  youth,  —  what  would  you 
have  said  had  I  dared  to  have  spoken  thus  to  you  ?  You  were 
severe,  perhaps  too  severe,  but —  (remains  standing,  her  hands 
claspedy  her  head  bent  dcwn,  as  in  thought.  Louisa  and  Francisca 
advance  to  the  front  of  stage  R.) . 

Lou.  (aside  to  Francisca).  We  have  done  unwisely  to  irritate 
her. 

Fran.    We  have.    Let  us  try  conciliation. 

Lou.  'Twere  best  {Aloud  to  Governess,  coaxingfy.)  Is  it 
long  since  you  have  seen  your  good  St.  Anne  ? 

Goy.  (rousing  slowly  from  )ur  attitude  of  thought).  Full  thirty 
years. 

Fran,  (aside  to  Louisa).    She  has  already  forgotten  her  anger- 
Lou,  (to  Governess V    Does  she  live^far  off? 

Gov.    About  five  miles. 

Fran.    I  wonder  you  have  not  seen  her  all  this  time. 

Gov.  And  so  do  I.  I  must  make  an  effort  to  go  to  her ;  but  my 
love  for  you  has  always  detained  me  at  home. 

Lou.    You  are  too  good. 

Fran.    You  are  always  so  kind. 

Gov.  (in  high  good-humor).  Come,  my  darlings,  we  will  read. 
(Returns  to  seat  herself  in  chair  c^uts  on  her  spectacles,  takes  up  a 
book,,  and  turns  over  the  leaves.  Francisca  and  Louisa  seeU  them-- 
selves  sadly  in  chair  R.  and  L.) 

Lou.  Everything  dances  so  before  my  eyes,  —  I  fear  I  am  not 
well  enough  to  read  to-day. 

Fran.  And  I  have  had  no  sleep  all  night.  I  feel  irritable,  fid- 
getty,  and  ill.  Do  not  ask  me  to  read  to-day ;  indeed,  I  am  not 
welL 

Gov.  Poor  children.  You  have  caught  cold  by  too  late  stroll- 
ing in  the  garden  last  evening.    I  told  you  it  would  be  so. 

Lou.  I  feel  quite  £&{nt  f  will  go  to  the  window,  if  you  please. 
(Rises  astdgoes  to  window  L.) 

Gov.    Doso— 

Fran.    And  I  will  do  the  same.    (Goes  to  window  R.) 

Gov.    Poor  things,  they  are  delicate  children. 

Lou.  (screamingly).    There  they  are ! 

Fran,  (the  same).    There  they  are,  sure  enough  ! 

Lou.  How  they  gallop ! 

Fran.  They  dart  like  arrows  from  a  bow ! 

Gov.  (^ho  has  turned  on  her  seat  ^  first  to  one^  then  to  the  other ^ 
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as  tkiy  spoke).  Thev  gallop !  They  dart  I  MHiat  are  you  talking 
of  ?  Are  the  poor  chiklren  gone  mad  ?  Tell  me,  I  say,  who  or 
what  are  you  talkins;  of  ? 

Fran,  {without  looking  ai  hir).    The  groom. 

Lou.  {the  same).    The  groom. 

Gov.    The  groom!    The  groom!    What  groom? 

Fran,  and  Lou.  {both  together).    The  messengers. 

Gov.  {stands  up^  and  stamping  impatiently) ,  What  messen- 
gers ? 

Fran.    Here  they  are  at  the  door !    {Hushes  forward.) 

Lou.     Let  us  fly.     {Hushes  forward  also,) 

Gov.  {catching  them  both  by  the  wrist).  Stop,  young  ladles.  I 
desire  to  know  what  all  this  means.     Whither  so  fast,  I  pray? 

(Louisa  and  Francisca  both  strutting  to  get  loose,) 

Lou.  Oh  !  do  not  stop  us;  we  must  fetch  our  letters.  (Gov- 
erness starts,) 

Fran.    We  must,  indeed.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Gov.  Letters !  letters  I  Grooms  !  grooms !  So !  Pretty  doings ! 
But  stay  here,  young  good-for-nothings.  I  will  fetch  these  letters 
myself. 

Lou.  {hastily  and  very  politely,  but  still  held  fast  by  Gowrxess), 
Oh  !  we  would  not  give  you  that  trouble  for  the  world. 

Fran.  Oh!  dear  no ;  we  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Pray 
sit  down,  dear  governess.    You  must  not  think  of  tiring  yourself. 

Gov.  Really.  You  are  very  polite,  but  you  will  not  cheat  me 
thus.  {Dashes  their  hands ^rom  her, and  holding  up  her  finger  in 
a  threatening  manner,)    Stir  from  here,  if  you  cure.    {Exit  L.  D.) 

(Louisa  and  Francisca  look  at  each  other  in  dismay.) 

Lou.    She's  gone ! 

Fran.    Oh  yes,  she's  gone  1 

Lou.    And  we  ? 

Fran.    Remain  here. 

Lou.    Were  ever  girls  in  such  a  cruel  predicament  ? 

Fran.    But,  let  us  consider  what  is  to  oe  done. 

Lou.  {looking  roundy  runs  to  the  table ^  and  seizes  the  spectacles, 
returns  to  Francisca)  .  This  is  lucky.  She  has  left  her  spectacles. 
We  will  hide  them,  which  will  prevent  her,  at  any  rate,  reading  the 
letters  at  present.     {Conceals  the  spectacles,) 

Fran.  A  lucky  thought.  We  shall  at  least  gain  time,  as  vou 
say;  here  she  comes.  {Re-enter  Governess  at  the  same  aoor 
through  which  she  went  out,  with  the  two  letters  in  her  hand,  which 
she  holds  up  with  a  look  of  stern  reproach,  to  Francisca  and 
Louisa.) 

Gov.  Unworthy  girls !  Is  it  for  this  I  have  educated  you  with 
so  much  care  ?  Love  letters !  and  tender  messages  through  a 
couple  of  grooms.     {Raises  her  hands  and  eyes  in  horror.) 
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Lou .  {puUing  on  an  air  of  astonishment  and  tenderness).  What 
has  happened,  dear  governess,  to  put  you  in  such  an  agony? 

Gov.    And  you  really  ask  me.     Have  you  no  shame  in  you  ? 

Lou.  If  vou  wish  it,  ma*am,  I  will  be  as  much  ashamed  as  you 
please,  but  i  should  like  to  know  first  what  for,  —  or  why,  — 

Gov.  And  you  have  the  audacity  to  pretend  innocence  and  igno- 
rance of  the  contents  of  these  letters !  {Shaking  them  at  Fran- 
CISC  A  and  Louisa.) 

Fran.  Oh,  dear,  no ;  by  no  means.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of 
who  wrote  those  letters,  and  should  have  known  still  more  by  this 
time,  if  you  did  not  keep  them  from  us.  (^Trying  to  reach  them, 
which  the  GOVERNESS  prevents.)  They  are  from  our  guardian,  to 
say  I  should  — 

Lou.  Yes,  from  our  guardian,  to  tell  us  that  we  should, — 
(hesitating^  and  looking  to  Frascisca  for  the  end  of  her  speech^ 

Fran.    That  we  should,  — 

Gov.  Silence !  good-for-nothing  girls.  It  is  vain  to  attempt 
any  more  impositions  on  me. 

Lou.  (coaxingly).  Oh,  dear,  no!  Impose  upon  you!  How 
could  we  think  of  such  a  thing  ? 

Fran,  {the  same).    You  that  are  so  kind  to  us,  so  indulgent,  — 
{very  coaxingly)  ^  —  I  am  sure  you  will  give  us  the  letters. 

Gov.  [turning  away  in  a  rage).  Begone,  I  say.  You  shall  not 
have  the  letters.  I  go  to  my  own  room  to  read  them,  and  act 
accordingly.  I  am  inexorable.  (Looking at  Francisca  and  Louisa 
indignantly.  Exit  in  a  very  stately  manner  through  D.  in  c. 
Francisca  and  Louisa  run  to  the  door  and  find  it  locked.) 

Fran,  and  Lou.  {speaking  together).     Mercy,  mercy. 

{They  return  together  to  the  front  of  the  stage ^  and  look  at  each 

other  in  dismay.) 

Lou .    Now,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Fran.    Ah  !  what  indeed  ? 

Lou.  I  fear  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  patience. 

Fran.    A  lucky  thought,  your  hiding  the  spectacles. 

Lou.  {considering).  I  have  a  stratagem  in  my  head,  but  it  is 
not  quite  ripe  yet. 

Fran.  So  have  I,  but  it  requires  courage.  {Shaking  her  head 
and  meditating.) 

Lou.  {eagerly).    Now  I  have  it ! 

Fran,  {despairingly).  I  fear  mine  will  not  do.  (Considering; 
springs  up  with  delight.)    Yes,  yes ;  it  will  do.     I  have  it  I 

Lou.  Come,  then,  to  our  rooms  for  consultation,  nor  must  we 
lose  time.    {Exit  Francisca  and  Louisa  r.  2  e.) 

{Re-enter  Governess  through  d.  in  c.) 

Gov.  I  have  not  my  spectacles  with  me,  and  these  love  letters 
are  written  in  so  small  a  hand,  I  cannot  make  out  a  word.    {Look' 
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..^^.  ike  sfictacUs  amon^  tki  tkimgs  on  thi  UbU,)  Where  can 
they  be  ?  Uf  all  thinn,  I  nate  the  trouble  of  seekinf  for  anything. 
{Looking  around  ker^  Where  are  these  girls  gone  ?  Giddy  crea- 
tures ;  it  is  in  vain  to  call,  I  suppose.  They  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ssmlen  by  this  time.  {Coming  forward,)  Ah !  I  was  once  young, 
and!  may  say  without  vanity,  tolerably  well-looking.  {Draws  ker- 
silfupt  returning  quickly  to  table,)  But  I  shall  torset  the  letters 
and  the  spectacles.  (Looks  again /or  tkem  on  tke  table.  Turns  ta 
tkewindotu  again,  Ivkileskeis  looking  out^  enter  Francisca,  R.  e. 
dressed  as  a  young  dandy,  wttk  an  eye-glass,) 

Fran,  (aside).  There  she  is.  My  brother's  wardrobe  has 
done  wonders,  and  not  having  her  spectacles  she'll  never  find  me 
out,  for  she  is  blind  as  a  beetle.  Hem !  (Governess  starts  and 
turns  round,) 

Fran,  {taking  off  ker  kat  and  bowing  low\    Madam. 

Gov.  {surprised  and  alarmed,  curtseying  low,  and  advancing  io 
L.s.  front  of  stage).    Sir !    Mav  I  ask  what  brought  vou  here  r 

Fran,  (affectedly).    Love  and  duty,  madam,  brougnt  me  here. 

Gov.    Love ! 

Fran.  Yes,  madam ;  love  and  duty.  I  find  that  my  groom  has 
given  you  a  letter  which  I  trusted  to  nis  care,  when  he  should  have 
given  It  to  a  voung  lady,  who,  I  believe,  you  have  some  little  knowl- 
edge of.    I  cfemand  that  letter  ;  it  is  not  for  you. 

Gov.  {kaugktily).  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you,  who  take  the 
liberty  of  entering  into  my  presence  unannounced  ? 

Fran.  If  you  particularly  wish  to  know,  I  will  tell  you,  ma*am. 
I  am  Sir  Henry  Darlington.     {Bowing.) 

Gov.  {pointing to  the  door).    Leave  the  room,  sir. 

Fran.  When  I  have  the  letter,  ma'am,  I  will,  with  pleasure ; 
but  believe  me,  on  my  honor,  not  till  then. 

Gov.  {indignantly).    Sir ! 

Fran,  {bowing).    Madam! 

Gov.  {aside\  I  must  get  rid  of  him  before  my  girls  return. 
{To  kim  mildly.)  Sir,  you  are  come  to  the  wrong  house,  be 
assured. 

Fran,  {calmly),  I  am  very  well  aware  what  house  I  am  come 
to. 

Gov.  {aftgry).    Sir,  you  intrude  here. 

Fran.  Probably  I  do;  give  me  the  letter,  and  I  am  gone 
directly. 

Gov.    A  gentleman  would  not  act  thus. 

Fran.    Possibly  not. 

Gov.    It  is  a  silly,  boyish  trick  —  unmanly,  impertinent 

Fran.    It  is  not  for  me  to  contradict  you. 

Gov,  (passionately).  Go!  Leave  the  room,  I  command  yoo* 
sir.    {Pointing  to  tke  door,) 

Fran,  {kolding  out  ker  kand).    The  letter. 

Gov.  {vexed).    The  letter? 

Fran,  {calmly) ,    Yes,  the  letter. 
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Gov.    Yott  are  loo  bold,  sir. 

Fran.  For  the  letter  I  came ;  the  letter  I  will  have ;  nor  will  I 
stir  an  inch  without  it. 

{Fitches  the  chair  R.  of  table y  and  places  it  in  the  Q.  towards  the 
front  of  stage.  Throws  herself  carelessly  in  it,  having  thrown 
her  hat  on  tXe  table,) 

Gov.  (aside).  What  impudence !  What  shall  I  do?  (Consid- 
ering.) I  will  try  intimidation,  —  such  pert  youths  are  generally 
cowards.  (To  Francisca.)  You  had  better  make  what  haste  you 
can  out  of  this  house,  young  gentleman ;  for  1  expect  the  brother 
of  my  pupils  here  every  moment  from  the  chase,  and  if  he  sees  you, 
you  are  lost. 

Fran.    Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  stu-. 

Gov.  (frriousfy).    Hell  blow  your  brains  out! 

Fkah.  (calmly).    We  shall  see. 

Gov.    Hell  set  the  dogs  at  you. 

Fran.    I  shall  soon  master  them. 

Gov.  (stm  more  angry).    Hell  run  you  through  the  body. 

Fran.    I  should  like  to  see  it. 

Gov.  (aside).  Who  would  have  thought  the  fop  so  coura^^eous. 
What^s  to  beoone?  I  cannot  frighten  him.  I  must  try  civility. 
(Turning  to  Francisca,  and  curtesying.)  Sir,  I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  leave  this  house. 

Fran.    The  letter  in  my  hand,  I  will  readily  oblige  you. 

Gov.  (hesitating).     But,  sir,  this  letter — 

Fran.    No  hesitation.    The  letter  I  must  have. 

Gov.  (distractedfy  aside).  What  shall  I  do?  I  must  and  will 
know  the  contents  of  these  letters. 

Fran,  (holding  out  her  hand).    The  letter. 

Gov.  {pinging her  hands).    I  dare  not.     What  shall  I  do  ? 

^Enter  Louisa,  r.  u.  b..  disguised  as  an  old  lady,  the  same  style 
and  mahe-up  of  dress  as  Governess,  but  the  gown  of  gray  silk^ 
the  betticoat  pinh  satin  quilted,  supporting  Herself  in  walking 
with  a  crutch'headed  stick.  Totters  down  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  i^.,  looking  at  Governess  and  Francisca  as  she  comes 
cUing  with  astonishment.) 

Lou.  What  do  I  see  ?  A  young  man  here !  and  with  a  pupil  of 
mine !  An  assignation  !  Are  these  the  fruits  of  my  prudent 
example,  my  lessons  of  modesty  and  propriety?  (Turning  to 
Governess  in  a  pretended  passion.)  Tell  me,  dishonorable  crea- 
ture, what  does  it  mean? 

Fran,  (aside)*    Louisa  plays  like  an  angel ! 

Gov.  (agitated).  I  am  all  consternation  !  What !  Me !  I !  a  dis- 
honorable creature !  (Turning  to  Louisa.)  Pray,  ma'am,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  ask  who  you  are,  that  take  the  liberty  of  commennng 
on  what  I  do  ? 
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Lou.  How  now!  Why,  this  out-Herods  Herod!  What! 
Pretend  not  to  know  me.  What  wHl  the  world  come  to  next? 
(Goes  a  lUtU  nearer  to  Governess.)  You  would  make  me  believe 
you  did  not  know  St.  Anne ! 

Oov,  {starting  and  delighted).    How!    'xou.    St  Anne? 

Lou.  (drawing  herself  up).    Yes;  St.  Amie. 

Gov.  (with  joy).  Oh !  welcome,  welcome.  How  have  I  longed 
for  this  hour.  Dear,  dear  St.  Anne.  (Looking  closely  at  her,) 
But  surely  you  are  much  changed  ? 

Lou.  Yes.  (Sighs,)  Time  has  destroyed  my  charms  ;  indeed, 
he  works  great  havoc  with  us  all. 

Gov.  (sighing).  Too  true !  But  you  appear  to  me  taller  and 
thinner. 

Lou.  Very  likely.  I  am  still  alert.  Would  you  believe  I 
walked  all  the  wav  here  ? 

Gov.     Indeed .'     It  is  very  long  since  we  have  met. 

Lou.  Full  thirty  years.  Why,  child,  you  have  gray  hairs,  I  see. 
(Examining  one  of  her  hands,)  And  your  fingers  lean.  (Starting^ 
and  seeming  to  recollect,)  But  what  did  1  see  on  entering?  A 
young  man !  And  tite-a-tite  with  you !  (Angrily,)  Explain ; 
what  does  this  mean  ? 

Gov.  (pleadingly).  Oh,  dear  St.  Anne,  have  patience;  you 
wrong  me.     This  youngster  has  not  come  to  me,  but  — 

Fran,  (rising).  Excuse  me,  ma'am,  I  did  come  to  you  for  my 
letter.    'Tis  that  I  want.     (Holding  out  her  hand  for  it,) 

Lou.  (raising  her  eyes  and  hands  in  horror).  Letter!  A  letter, 
and  from  this  lady,  sir  ?  Now,  farewell  reputation,  honor,  modesty, 
all  that  makes  the  beauty  of  life.  You,  my  pupil !  Go  —  I  disown 
you  forever.     (Turns  as  if  going.) 

Gov.  (seizing  the  skirt  of  her  gown).  Oh,  do  but  stay !  Do  but 
listen  !  Indeed  you  are  deceived.  The  letter  is  neither  written  by 
me,  nor  for  me.     Indeed,  you  mistake.     (Much  agitated.) 

Lou.  Yet  I  see  it  in  your  hands.  Give  it  me  ;  I  will  judge  for 
myself. 

Gov.  (hesitating).    But  — 

Lou.  What!  you  hesitate  ?  You  would  deceive  me?  (Turns 
from  her  in  disdain^  ^<>i^g  more  to  F.  of  stage.) 

Gov.  (humbly,  gi^i^g  the  letters).  Here,  take  them;  but  you 
will  see  that  you  are  deceived.     (Retreats  back  a  step  or  two.) 

Fran,  (starts  forward  to  Louisa).  That  letter  I  demand  ;  it  is 
mine. 

Lou.  {giving  it).    Take  it,  young  gentleman. 

( They  both  eagerly  open  and  read  their  letters.    Meanwhile  Gov- 
erness speaks  hastily  to  Louisa.) 

Gov.  But  you  know  not,  dear  St.  Anne,  these  letters  which  I 
have  intercepted  are  for  mv  girls,  and  — 

Yy.m\.  {flourishing  her  letter).     Consent!    Consent! 
Lou.  (the  same).    Consent  I    Consent ! 
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Fran,  (to  Louisa,  spreading  open  her  arms\    Come  to  my  heart ! 

Lou.  (embracing  her,  and  throwing  down  her  stick) .  We  shall 
be  happy. 

Qov,  (in  an  agony  of  surprise),  Youne  gentleman  !  St.  Anne, 
in  a  man's  arms  1    I  shall  die.    The  world  is  at  an  end. 

(Totters  back  to  the  chair  from  which  Francisca  had  risen^  and 
sinks  in  it  fainting,  Fkancisca  and  Louisa,  seeing  her^  are 
shocked;  fUng  themselves  on  their  knees  r.  and  L.  of  Gover- 
ness, and  throwing  off  their  false  head-dress ,  their  hair  falls 
dawn  in  ringlets,) 

Frav,  (tenderly).  Pardon,  dear  Governess,  His  only  your 
Francisca. 

Lou.    And  your  Louisa. 

Fran.  These  letters  are  from  our  guardian  to  give  consent  to 
our  marriage. 

Lou.  And  we  cannot  be  quite  happy  unless  you  love  and  bless 
us. 

Gov.  (rising  gently  in  her  chair,  throws  an  arm  around  the  neck 
of  each,  looks  tenderly  first  aione^  then  at  the  other,  and  kissing  their 
foreheads,  places  her  hands  solemnly  on  their  heads).  Heaven 
bless  you,  my  much  loved  children. 

CURTAIN. 
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CoBTUMies.  —  Modern  and  appropriate. 

8^£KK.  —  Mb8.  Field's  sitting-roam,  Tahle^  b.,  with 
rocking-cJutir  L.  of  it.  Lounge^  b.,  on  which  ia  recliu' 
ing  Susy  Follbigh,  reading  a  novel.  Bjttt  FiBLDb 
and  Jennt  Sands  seated^  c;  Kittt  holding^  and 
Jbnny  winding^  a  skein  of  worsted, 

8us^,  (Throwing  down  the  hook,)  '^Bleeding 
hearts  I  **  Nothing  but  *^  bleeding  hearts ! ''  Modem 
novels,  with  their  sensational  plots,  are  so  stupid  1 
Lovely  young  women  rescued  by  interesting  young  men. 
Moonlight  meetings  in  rustling  groves.  How  very  tire* 
some  I    I'd  give  th«  world  for  a  glance  at  the  last  nen 

n 


T4  A  GBSOIAH  im. 

GMhioDrplatot  or  oim  page  of  fiMhionaUe  intelligeiiee 
Wlij  do  not  anthora,  by  waj  of  vaiietj,  pay  mora  atten- 
tion to  descriptions  of  toilet,  or  sketches  of  £ashionabk 
lociety?  Fm  sura,  nothing  could  be  mora  interestiqg 
than  to  know  how  people  are  dressing.  It  would  cei^ 
tainly  astonish  the  dwellers  in  this  desolate  spot. 

Jenny.    Why,  Susy,  you  ara  not  very  oomplimentaiy 

to  Aunt  Field's  beautiful  place.    To  be  sura,  it  is  not 

quite  so  elegant  as  your  father^s  fashionable  home  in  the 

ity.    Bu^  you  know  you  came  hera  for  change,  and  yon 

Mxx  scarcely  expect  the  display  of  dress  and  fashion  to 

^hich  you  have  been  accustomed. 

8fuy.  Oh  1 1  like  it  well  enough.  Fm  only  complain- 
ing of  the  stupid  reading  we  ara  obliged  to  have  hera. 
Tm  dying  to  know  the  latest  fuhion  in  dress,  the  last 
aew  style  of  hat ;  and  thera  is  positively  nothing  in  this 
book  to  enlighten  me,  although  it  is  called  a  modern 
fashionable  novel. 

JCtey.  Why,  Susy,  would  you  have  our  authors 
taught  the  drassmaker's  trade  before  they  send  their 
books  into  the  world? 

Jenny.  Yes :  Susy  would  have  them  learn  to  ek>A$ 
theur  subjects  in  fashionable  attira  befora  they  ara 
introduced  to  good  society. 

Stuy.  {Taking  tip  a  hook.)  Pm  sura  they  need 
teaching.  How  much  more  interesting  it  would  be  to 
read  that  *'  Stella  Augusta,  robed  in  white  Cashmere, 
adorned  with  bugles,  gored  skirt,  and  flowing  train,  hair 
bedecked  with  japonicas  and  moss-rose  buds,  a  while 
opera  cape  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  appeared  iq>on 
the  moonlit  balcony,  just  as  Alphonso,  in  his  baomnioff 
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•hooling-jaeket  of  blad^  veliret,  a  resplendent  diamond 
gleaming  from  ids  immaculate  roflkd  bosom,  flowing 
ooUar  and  Magenta  tie,  lavender  kids  and  Malacca 
eane,  curly  locks  and  raven  mnstaehe,  advanced  from 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  I  ** 

Jemiy.  Or  ^*  Stella  Angusta,  in  her  spotted  gingham, 
brown  Holland,  or  sixpenny  print,  with  her  hair  tightly 
carled  in  the  remnants  of  ^  The  Weekly  Clarion.' " 
{Laughing,)     Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Kitty*  And  ^^Alphonso,  in  a  butoher^s  frock,  his 
shapely  head  shorn  of  its  anbam  locks,  a  brown  ^  wide- 
awake' shielding  his  lovely  mustache  from  the  sun, 
advancing  from  the  grove,  gayly  whistling,  ^  Oh,  dear  I 
what  can  the  matter  be  ? '  **     Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

j9iMy.  Girls,  I  am  shocked  at  your  want  of  delicacy. 
'Tis  the  fault  of  jrour  education.  You  have  never 
nibved  in  fashionable  society,  and  can  have  little  sympa- 
thy for  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  out  of  her  sphere 
when  not  moving  in  those  circles  whose  l^oundaries 
guard  the  select. 

Jmny,    Oh,  dear  I  what  privations  1 

JE&ty.    My  stars  I  what  a  martyr  I 

Enter  Mas.  Fikld,  b. 

JKv.  FUld,  Kitty,  you  must  come  into  the  kitchen 
and  help  me.  I  shall  never  get  my  washing  out  in  the 
world.  Pve  sent  that  Norah  to  Mr.  Hanson's  for  soft 
soap.  She's  been  gone  an  hour,  and,  for  all  I  know,  has 
tumbled  into  his  barreL 

JStoy.  ni  come,  mother*  I  should  like  a  good  spell 
at  the  wash*tab. 
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8m$if,  The  WMh-tab  I  Ton  don't  mean  ^4>  say  that 
ffou  waab  and  scnib  I 

Jfrt.  I%dd.  To  be  sure  she  does ;  and  a  right  smart 
washer  and  ironer  she  is  too,  if  I  do  say  it* 

8u9y.  Whjy  it  will  spoil  your  figure,  betiding  oyer  a 
tub.     I  couldn't  do  it. 

EUty,    Fm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  it. 

Jmmy.  No,  indeed :  'tis  a  wholesome  exercise,  and 
m  go  and  help  you. 

Narah.  {(hoMe,  b.)  Miss  Faild,  Mm  Faild!  I 
have  the  soap,  mam. 

EiU«r  NORAH,  B. 

Jfrt.  FiM.    Why,  Norah,  where  have  you  been? 

ScTok.  Faith,  mam,  for  the  soap,  jist.  Tou  niver 
Cowld  me  there  was  two  Mr.  Hansons ;  and  I  wint  to 
the  docthor's  shop  fust,  but  he  had  no  soap;  but  he 
axed  me,  mam,  were  we  well?  and  he  towld  me,  mam, 
you  should  be  Y&ty  careful,  for  there's  a  terrible  faver 
coome  to  the  place,  and  it's  breaking  out  iverywhero. 
Oh,  it's  myself  wishes  I  was  back  in  ould  Ireland,  sure. 

Mrs,  Field,    A  terrible  fever? 

Norah.  Yis,  mam.  He  called  it  **  a  Gracian  Bind," 
that  attacks  the  vitals,  and  binds  one  up  like  a  jack- 
knife  ;  and  the  pains  are  so  orful  that  it  lifts  yer  upon 
the  tips  of  yer  toes.     Oh,  musha !    Oh,  dear  I 

Kiiiy.    Nonsense.  Norah !     'Twas  only  a  joke. 

Norah.  Joke,  is  it?  Faith,  it's  no  joke  to  catch  the 
faver,  sure. 

ifn.  Field.    Well,  well ;  come  to  the  kitchen  at  onca 
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We  shall  nuTer  get  the  wanhing  ont  at  this  rate.  Kitty, 
[  can  do  withoat  jou  dow.     Oome,  Norah.    [^ExUj  b 

Norah.  Tis,  mam ;  I'm  a  cooming.  O  Miss  Kittj  I 
'tis  afraid  of  the  faver  I  am.  [Emt^  B. 

KUiy.  «>A  Grecian  Bend."  That's  what  Norah 
would  call  a  ^uare  name  for  ek  faver. 

Jenny.  Oh  I  it's  onlj  a  joke  of  Mr.  Hanson's*  (BeU 
ringt.)     Ah  I  visitors. 

Kitty.    On  washing-day  I    Who  can  it  be? 

Suey.  I  must  run  to  my  room.  I'm  not  dressed  for 
eallers* 

Enier  Nobah,  with  a  UUer^  b. 

Norah.  If  yon  plase,  Miss  Susy,  here's  a  letther ; 
and  the  expressman  has  brought  a  whacking  big  box ; 
and  he  axed,  had  we  it  too? 

KUty.    What  do  yon  mean  by  A,  Norah  ? 

^oroA.  The  faver,  Miss  Kitty.  '^The  Gradan 
Bind.'*    Oh,  musha  I    It's  kilt  we  are  intirely. 

8tuy.  A  letter  for  me.  (Opens  U.)  From  mother. 
(SiU  on  lounge  and  read$  it.) 

KUty.  Nonsense,  Norah:  there's  no  fever  in  the 
place. 

Jenny.  But  I  must  say  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to 
know  what  thb  ^^  Grecian  Bend  "  is. 

Norah.  Curiosity,  is  it?  Faith,  Tve  none  to  see  a 
faver. 

Mn.  Field.     {Outside,  u.)    Norah,  Norah  I 

Norah.  Coomin'  coomin'I  Oh,  dear  I  I've  got  a 
ehill  and  a  hot  flush ;  and  I'm  sure  it's  the  faver  ooomp 
Wl    Oh,dearI    WhatwiUIdo?    WhatwiUIdo? 

lEont.u. 
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EfU/er  AuKT  Dbbbt,  l. 

Awii  DMy*  Dear  me !  what  have  I  done  with  mj 
spetides?  I  declare,  Fm  always  losin'  somethin'  or 
DOther.  {Looks  on  table.)  They  ain't  here.  My  fust 
husbaud  used  to  luty,  {To  Kittt.)  Ain't  yoa  settin'  on 
'em  I  (Kittt  met.)  No^  they  ain't  there. — My  fust 
husband  —  Bras8*bowed.  —  {To  Jbhnt.)  Pr'aps 
they're  in  your  cheer.  (JsNirr  rises.)  No.  Where 
could  they  have  gone  to? —  My  fust  husband —  Cost 
nine  and  six.  —  {To  Sust.)  Pr'aps  they're  on  the  sofa. 
(SusT  rises,)  No.  I  declare,  where  can  they  have 
gone  to? 

KUty.    Aunt  Debby ,  what's  that  on  your  forehead  ? 

AufU  Dehhy.  (JZamovef  apectocZes  from  her  forehead.) 
My  speticles,  I  do  declare  I  Well,  well :  my  memory  in 
ginnin  out.  My  fust  husband  used  to  say —  {Ooes  to 
table.)  Anybody  seen  my  scissors?  {To  JEKirr.)  — 
Won't  you  please  git  up ;  p^r*aps  thejr're  in  your  cheer. 
(Jknkt  rises.)  No.  My  fust  husband  —  him  as  was 
a  Spooner,  Hiram  Spooner. —  {To  Kitty.)  —  Won't 
you  please  let  me  look  in  your  cheer?  (Kittt  rises.) 
No :  they  ain't  there.  Spooner  says,  says  he  —  Sharp- 
pinted —  {To  Sust.) — Shall  I  trouble  you  ag'in? 
(Sust  rises*)  No.  Where  on  airth  have  them  scissors 
got  to? 

Jenny,  Aunt  Debby,  what^s  that  hanging  at  your 
side? 

AmU  Dehby.  Them  plaguy  scissors,  as  sore  as  Vm 
alive  I  Well,  well :  it  does  beat  all  natur  1  It's  jest 
what  my  fust  husband  always  said.  Says  he,  Debby, 
joo're  so  forgetful,  you'll  forget  you've  got  a  huaband« 
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Mid  be  mariTin'  ag'in,  some  day.  Bat  I  never  did  *—  ai 
long  as  he  lived,  any  way.  {SiU  in  roMnff'Chair  mnd 
damu  8toeking$.) 

8tuy.  Oh,  isn't  this  splendid !  A  new  sensation  in 
fashionable  circles.     Mother  has  written  me  all  about  it. 

Jenny,    A  new  sensation  I    What  is  it? 

JSUty*    Something  to  do  with  ^^  women's  rij^F  " 

Jenny.    A  new  bonnet  ? 

JSUy.    Something  good  to  eat? 

Jenny.    Or  a  new  book  ? 

Suey.     Neither.     'Tis  '^  the  Grecian  Bend.** 

Jenny  and  Kitty.     ''  The  Grecian  Bend?  ** 

Aunt  Debhy.  Gtreasy  Ben  ?  Why,  that  must  be  John 
Hodgkins's  son,  that  my  second  husband,  him  as  was  a 
Skinner,  pulled  out  of  the  taller  vat.  They  called  him 
Greasy  Ben  ever  arterwards.  I  want  to  know  if  you've 
got  a  letter  from  him? 

KiUy.  No«  no,  Aunt  Debby :  Susy  has  a  letter  from 
her  mother,  acquainting  her  with  some  new  fashion. 

Avmi  Debhy.  Do  tell  I  Are  they  wearin'  bumbasines 
Of  ginghams  mostly  ?    And  how's  cotton  — -  hey  ? 

Jenny.  The '' Grecian  Bend  I "  Why,  thatfs  Norah's 
faver. 

Kitty.    Oh,  do  tell  us  what  it  is  1 

Stuy.  No;  I  will  give  you  an  agreeable  surprise. 
If  other  has  sent  me  every  thing  necessary  for  a  display 
of  the  new  fashion.  When  you  next  see  me,  you  shall 
know  all.    Good-by.  ZJSsoU^  L. 

Jenny.    Now,  isn't  this  provoking  I 

Kitty.    A  proud,  stnck«up  thing  I 

Jenny.    But  a  good  heart,  Kitty.    Fm  sure  we  bo  h 
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loTe  hei  learly.  8ubj  has  been  spoiled  by  OTer-iodnl* 
gence.  fon  know  her  parents  are  very  fashionabb 
people. 

KUty.  I  know  they  are ;  bat  that^s  no  reason  why 
she  should  oome  here  and  put  on  such  airs.  Her  father 
aud  mine  were  nothing  but  travelling  peddlers  ones.  I 
think  she  might  tell  us  about  this  new  sensation,  as  shs 
calls  it* 

JBasMS.  {OuUide^u.)  School's  done.  School's  done. 
Oh,  ain't  I  glad  1 

[^EfUer  E.,  ArowB  her  hooIcB  into  one  earner^  ktr  kai  m 
another  y  and  her  $hawl  on  tko  taiUJ] 

Hallo,  Kitty  1  Hallo,  Cousin  Jenny  I  Oh,  we've  had 
such  splendid  fun  to-day!  Hallo,  Aunt  Debbyl  Fve 
got  home. 

Aunt  DMy.  Well,  you  needn't  have  told  on  it. 
Sich  a  racket  I  never  did  hear ! 

Be8He,  Oh  I  yes  you  have,  Aunt  Debby.  Ain't  yo<i 
going  to  give  me  a  kiss?  (Put»  her  arm  around  Avwt 
Debbt's  necky  and  kisses  her.) 

Aunt  Dehby.  Massy  sakes  I  Ton've  ruined  my  new 
cap  I 

Bessie.  Well,  it's  too  bad.  But  never  mind;  Fll 
iron  it  for  you.  Oh,  such  fun  I  I'll  tell  yon  all  about 
it.    Hiss  Jinks,  our  teacher,  has  got  it. 

KUty.    Got  what? 

Beseie.    «^  The  Grecian  Bend." 

Jenny.    ^^  The  Grecian  Bend  "  again. 

Bstfit.    Tes :  we  were  all  in  sehooli  and  having 
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fun,  throwing  spil-balli,  and  makiiig  faces,  and  playing 
cat's-cradle,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  MiM 
JxnkB*  My  I  such  a  figure  1  She  looked,  for  all  the 
world,  like  our  speckled  hen  Fanny,  when  she  waddles 
abont  hunting  for  crumbs,  so  —  (trnt^olei).  She  had  a 
brand  new  black  dress,  with  a  trail,  Oh  I  a  mile  long,  I 
guess ;  and  such  high-heeled  boots  1  She  walked  so  -^ 
(imUates)^  and  held  her  hands  so  —  {imUaies) ;  and  her 
nose  was  red,  and  her  corkscrew  curls  stuck  out,  and  — 
and  —  Oh,  dear  I  I  can't  tell  what  she  did  look  like  I 
She  was  so  funny  I  and  the  girls  giggled,  and  the  boys 
laughed  right  out  I  Tom  Mason  said  she  was  sick ;  and 
Bobby  Sawyer,  he  said  she  was  in  affliction  I  and  Fred 
Jordan,  he  whispered  to  me  she  had  '^the  Grecia*' 
Bend  I "    Oh,  it  was  so  funny  I 

Jamy.    Kitty,  weVe  a  full  description  of  it  now. 

KiUy.    But  I  don't  understand  it. 

Beaaie.  Well,  here  it  is,  exact.  {Froduee$  a  picttirs.) 
Charlie  Haddam  gave  it  to  me,  and  it  looks  just  like 
Miss  Jinks. 

JEStty.     {Taking picture^)     Why,  what  a  fright  1 

Berne.    Just  like  Miss  Jinks  1 

Jemmy*    She  looks  as  though  she  was  going  to  falL 

Berne.    Just  like  Miss  Jinks  I 

JStty.    It^s  black  in  the  face  1 

Berne.    Just  like  Miss  Jinks  I 

Awnl  DMhf.  What  Jinks  is  that?  I  used  to  know 
^  Sally  Jinks:  she  was  a  second  cousin  to  my  third 
husband,  him  as  was  a  Moody. 

Beeeie.      Ohl    this  ain't    her,  Aunt  Debby.      But 

Where's  mother?    Where's  Norah?    Fm  as  hungiyai 

s 
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a  bear ;  and  I  want  a  piece  of  mince-pie  and  a  pidde 
Norah,  Norah ! 
Narak.     {OuUide,  a.)     Coomin',  coomin'  1 

Enter  1L 

Betiie.    Hallo,  Norah :  Fre  got  Bomething  for  yon. 

Narah^    What  \b  it,  honey? 

Be$8%e.  {Oive$  her  the  picture,)  ^^The  Grecian 
Bend.** 

Norah.  (Drops  the  picture,)  Oh,  murder,  murder  I 
It*B  the  favor.     It's  kilt  I  am  intirely!  [Bant^  s. 

Betsie,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  /avert  What  does  she 
mean  by  that? 

JTttty.  Some  one  has  been  telling  her  ^^  the  Gredar 
Bend"  is  a  fever,  and  the  poor  <:^rl  really  believes  it. 

Beaeie.  Does  she?  Oh,  isn't  that  fun!  Won't  1 
plague  her!  But  I'll  have  my  mince-pie  and  pickle 
first.  [^ane,  b. 

Jenny,    We  have  discovered  Susy's  secret. 

Kitty.  Yes;  and  I  propose  to  make  a  good  use 
of  it. 

Jenny.     How,  pray? 

KUty,  We  know  her  silly  passion  for  dress.  Aunt 
Debby  will  be  sure  to  remain  here  for  the  next  hour. 
I  am  going  to  her  room.  Tou  shall  go  witli  me ;  and  I 
will  describe  a  little  plot  I  have  in  my  mind,  by  which 
we  may  amuse  ourselves,  and  perhaps  give  Susy  a 
lesson. 

Jenny.  A  little  plot !  So  you  have  a  secret,  as  weO 
as  Susy. 
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KUiy.  Which  I  will  tell  you,  for  I  shall  need  yooi 
Assistance.     So  come  with  me. 

[^Exeunt  KriTT  and  Jenvt,  l. 

Aunt  Dtbby,  Now  them  gals  are  up  to  mischief.  1 
Dever  see  two  critters  with  their  heads  together  so  dose, 
Imt  what  there's  some  kind  of  mischief  brewin'. 

[Enter  8u8T,  L.,  in  ^^  Chredan  Bend"  rich  dre9$^  high* 
heeled  hootSy  long  train^  pannier,  d:c*,  tottering  tUnolyj 
endeavoring  to  keep  her  balance^  and  her  hands  in  the 
position  ueually  represented  in  the  prints."^ 

What  on  airth  is  that?  Rosy  said  there  was  a  caravan 
in  town ;  and  I  do  believe  one  of  the  afmaittZes  has 
broken  loose.  It  looks  like  a  kangaroo.  Shoo,  shoo  I 
Go  away,  go  away,  or  I'll  holler. 

Su»y.  Oh,  dear  I  Tm  so  tired.  This  waist  is  so 
tight,  and  this  Bend  is  so  painful !  If  it  wasn't  the 
fashion,  I  should  say  it  was  very  ridiculous.  (^AUempts 
fo  walky  and  nearly  falls.)     Dear  me  !  I  shall  fall. 

Aunt  Debhy.  Shoo,  shoo!  Scat!  Will  yon  go 
away? 

Suey.  Why,  Aunt  Debbyl  don't  yon  know  me? 
It's  Susy  FoUeigh. 

Auni  Dehby.  Land  sakes !  Ton  don't  say  so  I  Why, 
what's  the  matter?  Got  the  rheumatics,  or  the  sciaU 
iky  ?  or  you  going  to  faint  —  hey  ? 

Susy,     No,  no. 

Aunt  Debby.  Where's  my  camphire?  (Buns  to 
table,)  Where  on  airth  is  my  camphire  I  That's  jest 
like  mo )  Never  can  find  nothin'.  Here,  Sarah !  Sarah 
fane!     Norah!    Water!    Water!    Quick! 
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5tcty.    Why,  AiiDt  Debbj,  rm  quite  wen.    {AUm^k 
to  fffolkj  and  toUen.) 
Awit  Dehhff.    There  70a  go. 

[ErUer  Noeah,  e.,  wUh  a  gloM  of  waier  on  m  Irsy,  timm 
hle$  ooer  the  long  train  of  Su8T*s  lireM,  wnA  dirop9 
tray.^ 

Acty*  Toa  stapid  thing!  Couldn't  jon  see  mj 
drese? 

Aimt  DMy.  {Leadi  SnsT  to  lounge.)  This  pooi 
child  is  sick. 

8u8y.  I  assure  yon  nothing  is  the  matter.  Vm  onlj 
practising  ^^  the  Grecian  Bend.^ 

Nor€^.  ''The  Gracian  Bind,**  is  itF  Oh,  mnsha! 
the  favor's  in  the  house,  and  we're  all  kilt  intirelj  I  Oh, 
murder  I     Will  I  run  for  the  docthor? 

Aunt  DMy.  (^Bum  to  table.)  Where's  mj  fan! 
Massy  sakesi  where's  my  fan?  Grone:  that's  jest 
like  me  I 

Norah,  Will  I  run  to  the  docthor's  for  a  proeoription  t 
She's  doubled  up  I     It's  the  symptims  intirely  I 

Su»y.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  stopping  your  med- 
dling. I  am  <|uite  well,  and  want  none  of  your 
attentions. 

AwU  DMy.  Well,  Fm  glad  of  that.  (Qoee  husk  tv 
table.)  I  did  think  you  had  an  attack  of  rheumatics ; 
and  I'm  awful  skeery  about  it,  for  my  fourth  husband. 
Deacon  Higgins,  — 

Ni^Toh.  Oh,  dear  I  Oh,  dear  1  The  faver,  the  &Ter  1 
I'll  run  for  the  docthor,  sure  I  {Starte  for  ioor^  and 
ne^  Bkssiv,  10^0  entere^  b.)  —  Oh*  you  poor,  dear 
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diild  1  joxL  mustn't  come  a-near  the  faver,  or  it's  a  poof 
lone  orphan  youll  be,  snre. 

Be$me.    What* s  the  matter,  Norah  ? 

Narak.  It's  the  farer,  —  ^^  the  Gracian  Bind."  Miss 
Snsj  has  it.  Whist  1  Be  qniet,  darlin*  I  I'll  run  for 
the  docthor. 

Beuie.  Oh,  my  I  Susy's  got  a  ^^  Grecian  Bend ! "  Oh, 
bn*t  this  fun  I    Where  are  jon  going,  Norah? 

Norah.    For  a  proscription  to  kill  the  faver. 

Benne.  That  isn't  the  fever,  Norah ;  that's  the  new 
fashion*  Ererybodj  is  going  to  adopt  it.  It  will  be 
raging. 

Nardk.    It's  catchin',  and  I've  niver  been  vassinated. 

jBesste.  Tes:  everybody,  even  the  servants,  most 
dress  in  that  way.    Ton  must  have  one. 

Narak.    Must  I  ?    Will  it  keep  off  the  (aver  ? 

Be$$ie.    Tes.    Oh,  yes  I  it's  a  sure  preventive. 

jybroA.    But  where  will  I  get  it? 

Beme.    You  come  with  me.    I'll  fix  you  all  right. 

Nwdh.  WUl  I  look  like  that?  Twill  break  my 
back  intirely. 

Btnie*    m  fix  yon  up  so  nice  1    Come  along. 

Norah.  Tes,  darling  i  Faith,  she's  a  bright  little 
thing  to  hilp  a  body  in  distress.  {Easik^  E. 

AwU  DMy.  Shan't  I  make  you  a  little  soothin' 
farbtea? 

8uig.    No. 

Awni  Dtlbif.    Some  hot  water  for  your  feet. 

8uig.    No. 

Auni  DMg.    A  little  pennyrial  -» 

Anay.    No:  I  want  nothing — bol  to  be  kt  aloua. 
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Aunt  DM^.  Well,  of  all  the  kantagarua  Uuogi 
that  ever  I  did  see  I  Why  don't  yon  lean  back  on  the 
8ofy? 

SuMif.  (AMe*)  I  wish  I  could.  It  won't  let  me. 
f  *d  go  back  to  my  room,  bat  Vm  afraid  to  start,  for  fear 
1  should  tnmble. 

Enter  Norah. 

Narah.    Faiz,  here's  another  with  it,  mam,  and  she 
wants  to  see  Miss  Folleigh. 
Susy.    To  see  me  ?    Show  her  up,  Norah. 
Norah,     She's  a  coomin',  ma'am.  [^ExU  Nobah,  b. 

[^EfUer  Jbnnt,  dressed  in  short  redpetticocU^  with  overskiH 
of  hrown^  pinned  up  all  around:  a  ^^piZZow,"  high" 
heeled  shoesj  red  stockings^  small  white  shawl^  roomjf 
bonnet  to  hide  her  face :  the  dress  of  thirty  years  ago^ 
in  imitation  of  ^^  the  Grecian  Bend,** 

Susy,     Whom  have  we  here,  I  wonder. 

Jenny,  Miss  Folleigii,  I  believe.  (SusT  bows,) 
Glad  to  see  you.  I  am  Miss  Bebecca  Short,  the  leader 
of  the  tun  in  this  place.  I  heerd  there  was  a  fashiona- 
ble young  lady  here  who  had  the  ^^  bend.*'  You  see,  I 
have  it  too ;  and  as  I  never  had  seen  a  real  ^^  bend,"  I 
thought  I'd  better  give  you  a  call.  You  must  know 
I  hecrd  of  the  bend  from  my  brother  Darius,  who  seed 
it  ID  Saratogy.  He  told  me  what  it  was  like,  and  Tve 
iixed  it  up  as  well  as  I  could,  to  git  the  start  of  that 
pesky  Hannah  Long,  who's  forever  trying  to  get  the 
t»urt  of  me.  How  is  it  about  the  style?  {Struts 
round,) 

Susy.     (Aside.)    Mercy  1  what  a  fright  I 
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Jenny*  Now,  speak  right  out:  doo't  be  mealf- 
mouthed :  for  of  all  things  I  detest  a  flatterer, 

5iMy.    Well,  then,  Miss  -^  Miss  — 

Jenny.    Short :  Bebecca  Short. 

AurU  LMy.  Short?  Becky  Short?  Be  you  anj 
oonnectioQ  of  the  Shorts  of  Saocarap? 

Jenny,    Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

Aunt  DMy.  Oh  I  I  thought  pVaps  you  might  be 
my  fifth  husband's  — 

Jenny.  Miss  FoUeigh,  won't  you  please  stand  up  and 
step  round  a  little,  so  I  can  see  how  you  look? 

Susy.  {Ande.)  Well,  of  all  the  impertinent  people 
that  evOT  I  did  see  1 

fitty.  (Outside,  s  )  Up  stairs  —  hey  ?  Now,  don't 
trouble  yourself.     1*11  find  the  wi^. 

Jenny.  That  pesky  Hannah  Long,  as  sure  as  preach- 
ing  I     She's  some  to  see  the  fashions  too. 

[^Enter  Kittt,  dressed  similarly  to  Jbnnt,  in  dd-fushr 
ioned  style,  made  more  ridiculous  if  possible."] 

KUty.  Miss  Folleigh—  Why,  Becky  Short  I  Tou 
here? 

t/enny.  To  be  sure  I  am:  in  the  latest  style  too. 
Ttc  got  the  start  of  you,  Miss  Long. 

JSkty.  Oh  I  have  you?  Well,  I  never  did  see  such 
a  ridiculous  dress  in  all  my  life,  never  1 

Jenny.  Well,  then,  you'd  better  look  in  the  glass, 
and  you  will. 

Kitty.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A  pretty  leader 
of  the  tun  y  ju  are  1 

Jenny.    Do  yon  call  that  ^^  the  Grecian  Bend?" 
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8uig.  (Aiide.)  I  do  believe  they  will  qaarrel 
Dear  me  I  what  a  ridiculous  situation  I  Ladies,  I  beg 
jooll  be  quiet:  Aunt  Debby  there  has  a  very  bad 
headaehe. 

Aumt  Debhy.  Why,  what  a  whopper?  I  never  had 
sich  a  thing  in  all  my  life. 

Jenny,  Won't  you  please  stand  up,  and  let  us  see 
your  "bend?** 

JStty.     Do,  Hiss  Folleigh :  Fm  dying  to  see  you. 

8u9y.  Tou're  a  couple  of  inquisitive  females.  Do 
you  suppose  Fm  going  to  make  an  exhibition  of  myself 
for  your  benefit? 

Jenny.  Law  1  Now  don*t  fiy  up.  Congenial  sperits, 
you  know. 

StUym  Tes:  twin  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of 
Fashion. 

Aunt  Debby.  Twins  — did  you  say?  WeU,  I 
declare  I  I  thought  you  were  twins,  the  minute  I  sot 
my  eyes  onto  you. 

Jenny.  (To  Kittt.)  If  you  hadn't  come  here,  I 
should  have  found  out  all  about  it. 

KUty,  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you  I  should  have  sur- 
prised the  whole  town. 

Jenny,  Tou*re  a  meddler  1  {FUnU  their  paraeoiU  in 
taeh  ether's /ace$.) 

Kitty.    Tou're  a  busybody  I 

8u$y.  Oh,  dear  I  what  a  ridiculous  situation! 
Ladies,  ladies!  what  is  the  matter? 

Kkty.    It's  Long. 

Jenny.    It's  Short* 

Aunt  DMy.     (Who  hae  been  hanging  round  Jnrsff 
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tmd  KrrTT,  eart/My  intpeeting  (Keir  dresMtj  vfiih  tpecto* 
ele$  an  her  no9e,)  They're  a  couple  of  thieyes  I  That 
are  is  my  bonnet.  (2b  Jenkt.)  I  knowd  it  the 
moment  I  sot  my  eyes  onto  it.  My  fifth  husband, 
Jotham  Snodgrass,  bought  it  for  four  dollars  and  a  half. 
And  that'A  my  petticoat,  that  I  quilted  the  year  afore  I 
buried  my  fourth  husband :  bless  his  poor  departed  soul  I 
It  was  yaller  then ;  and  when  he  died,  I  had  it  dyed 
blue.  Thatfs  where  my  things  go  to.  Here,  Sarah  1 
Sarah  Jane!  Sarah  Jane  Field  I  Thieves!  Norah, 
Norah  I  Thieves  I 
Ncrah.     {OutMhy  &)    Coomin',  coomin',  mam  I 

{^Enier  Norah,  dressea  in  short  red  peUicoaty  which  du- 
doteB  a  pair  of  men'$  heavy  cowhide  boots  ;  an  overshiri 
of  caUeOy  made  to  ^^  stick  out ''  by  a  half'Concealed  worh- 
heuket  of  good  am;  a  green  shawl  on  her  shoulders;  a 
wide-awake  hat  on  her  heady  adorned  with  a  peacock's 
leather;  white  cotton  gloves  and  an  umbreUa.  The 
jhole  should  be  made  very  ridiculousJ] 

Suty.  (Starting  from  sofa.)  Gracious  I  What 
have  we  here ! 

AwU  Debby.  Land  of  liberty  sakes  I  What  a  look- 
ing critter  I 

Norah.  If  you  plase,  it's  ^«  the  Qracian  Bind,**  whiok 
Ifiss  Bessie  gave  me. 

AU.    ''  The  Grecian  Bend  1 " 

Enter  Mb8.  Field,  b. 

Jfrt.  FUUL  Aunt  Debby,  what  on  earth  an  yoa 
felling  BO  for?     GradonsI     I  didn't  know  yon  had 
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company.  Why,  Norah,  what  are  yon  doing  here? 
IVe  been  looking  for  you  for  the  last  half  hoar. 
Here's  my  washing  not  oat  yet. 

Ifarah.  If  you  plase,  mam,  I  couldn't  help  it.  Mist 
Bessie  said  I  must  have  '^  the  Grracian  Bind,"  or  Fd  lose 
my  situation. 

Iffs.  Fields    But  who  are  these  ladies  ? 

Auni  Debhy,  Ladies?  They're  thieves!  They've' 
been  at  my  things.  That's  my  buanet,  and  that's  my 
shawl  and  petticoat. 

Mn,  Field.    But  they're  friends  of  Miss  Susy. 

Stuy,  Indeed  they're  not.  I  never  saw  them  before, 
and  I  never  want  to  see  them  again. 

Jfrs.  Field,  Pray,  what  is  your  business  here 
then? 

Jenny,     I  came  to  help  you  wash. 

Kitty,     And  so  did  I. 

Jfrs.  Field,    To  help  me  wash?    But  who  are  you? 

Jenny.     {Tcikei  off  her  bonnd,)     Miss  Short. 

Kitty,     (Takes  off  her  bonnet.)     Miss  Long. 

Mn.  Field.    Jenny !    Kitty  I 

Aunt  Debhy,    That's  the  Long  and  the  Short  of  it. 

£ftwy.     What !  you  girls  rigged  up  in  that  fashion? 

Jenny,    It's  the  last  new  sensation,  Susy. 

JTitty.    A  little  secret.    Ton  understand,  Susy. 

Mn.  Field.  Well,  I'd  like  to  know  what  thU  is  aU 
about. 

Awnt  Debhy.    It's  a  regular  mystification. 

KUty,    Susy  understands  it  —  don't  you,  Susy? 

8tuy.  I  understand  you  have  been  laughing  at  me, 
aod  Fm  not  surprised  at  it ;  for,  of  all  the  contemptible 
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fashioDB  that  ever  were  inveuted,  I  thiuk  ^^  the  Greciao 
Bead"  exceeds  auy  thiug  I  ever  heard  of.  At  anj  rate, 
jou  shall  never  bee  or  hear  any  more  of  it  during  my 
stay  here. 

Jenny,     Vm  glad  you  are  not  offended,  Susy ;  for  i 
was  only  a  little  bit  of  fun. 

KUty.     With  a  bit  of  a  moral. 

Suay*    Ah !  there's  a  moral —  is  there? 

iBtty.  Yes :  that  there's  but  one  step  from  the  sut^^ 
lime  to  the  ridiculous. 

Su9y>  m  accept  the  moral ;  but  what's  to  be  done 
with  Norah? 

Sarah*  If  you  plase,  I'd  like  to  be  undone :  the 
thing  on  my  back  is  killing  me  intirely. 

EfUer  Bflsais,  b. 

Beuie.  Please,  mother,  may  I  have  ^^  a  GreciAD 
Bend  ?  "     All  the  girls  are  going  to  have  them. 

Mrh.  Field.  I'll  give  you  a  ''bend"  that  you'll 
remember,  lor  taking  Norah  away  from  her  washing. 
Mercy  sakes !  I  shall  never  get  my  washing  out.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  plague  as  a  house  full  of  girls  I 

AwU  Debhy     Never !     My  sixth  husband  — 

J/rs.  Fidd,  Oh  I  never  mind  him.  Who's  going  to 
help  me  with  the  wash?  I  shall  never  get  the  wash 
out.     Who  will  help  me? 

KUty*    I  will,  mother. 

Jenny,    And  I,  aunt. 

Suey,  And  I ;  for  I  think  it  would  be  very  aaetul 
to  me. 

M.    Usefiill 
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Smtjf.  Tes :  for,  in  the  first  place,  1  shall  learn  te 
waah ;  and,  in  the  second  plaoe»  Fm  convinced  it  is  jnsi 
the  ezerdse  necessarj  to  prepare  me  to  bear  with  resig> 
nation,  when  I  reach  home,  the  latest  infliction  of 
I,  — '« A  Grecian  Bend.*" 

arruATiOMB. 
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SOMM. — A  parlor.  Hortense,  Sophie,  Valerie  and  fivt 
of kir young  ladies  discovered.  At  Ike  rising  of  the  curtain, 
tke  young  ladies  are  facing  the  audience  in  rows  of  four. 
At  tke  begirtrting  of  tke  air,  tkey  make  a  very  low  curtsey, 
then  form  into  a  square  as  for  a  quadrille.  7%ey  then  begin 
So  sing  and  to  dance  a  minuet.* 


i/tir/nm  "  RtiJdy£tn."—Pa£w  6i  J 
GnatoUjr  mo^i  to  and  fro, 

With  witIds  faaodi  mnd  lutely  jarBt, 
Tbnuah  ih*  Buy  dine*  ve  lo 

WJAdamanu  fu». 
Htn  (•  DOtHng  liplii  or  qcdck  o(  raotliHi ; 

ScAIt  (E<nii(,  cm  n  |o 

Wiih  HRUU  (bncci. 
O,  what  ■  (tualT  aim ! 

O,  vhuiUirib-lindilTl 
Aa  on  we  forthug  lo  and  fn 


ndfrth 

3f  uidUr. 


OltbaaId>^|lBia 
Wlili>n*flng  I . 

A  low-bicd  counlty  nuiU  mn  frlik  and  pmbol, 

Whfia  Id  vulnr  neli  ihe  kui  and  pnncaa, 
BotBoWe  BuliltM  nKh  M  iM 

Johi  in  meuured  duicea. 
O.wfaunMaulrnknl 

O,  whu  a  Uib-bnd  alrl 
Ai  on  wB  fo,  tbui  to  and  In, 

Xablti  maldena,  jtfang  uta  Ur. 

[At  lAe  end  of  tke  dance,   tke  girls  form  a  kalf  circle,   with 
HORTENSE  rigkt,  Sophie  left  aiul  Valerie  in  tke  centre. 

*  At  the  original  representation,  aoiiis  figures  from  the  lancers  wen 
IM^  with  the  minnat  step. 
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Hortaiie.    There  !    That  goes  very  well,  indeed. 

Sophie.  Yes,  and  now  we  must  explain  to  our  guests  why  we 
have  invited  them  to  spend  a  week  with  us.  You  see,  my  dear 
girls,  our  father's  uncle,  the  Count  de  Beauvilliers,  married  a 
lady  of  large  fortune,  and  since  his  death  our  parents  have  been 
peiiectly  devoted  to  her,  in  hopes  that  she  may  leave  our  father 
her  fortune,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  her  nephew. 

Valerie.     Which  she  naturally  would  do,  I  should  think. 

Horteilfle.  Ah  !  But  the  nephew  is  not  a  courtier  like  our 
father,  and  therefore  has  not  half  his  address.  Our  mother,  also, 
understands  such  things  perfectly,  and  both  of  them  know  how 
to  play  their  cards  well. 

Sophie.  But  you  see,  as  the  old  lady  lives  at  a  distance,  we 
five  girls  have  never  seen  her  ;  but  now,  at  last,  she  is  coming 
to-morrow  to  make  us  a  visit,  and  of  course  there  are  great  prep- 
arations to  receive  her.  You  see  we  all  have  new  dresses, 
which  we  are  wearing  to-day,  to  be  sure  that  they  are  all  right 

Hortenee.  And  as  she  wrote  to  Papa  that  she  hoped  we  had 
all  been  well  instructed  in  dancing,  and  that  she  hoped  to  see  us 
in  a  minuet,  we  thought  we  would  invite  a  few  friends  to  help 
us,  for  we  mean  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  make  ourselves 
agreeable  to  the  old  lady.    We  mean  to  fairly  make  love  to  her. 

Valerie.     I  don't  think  it's  nice  at  all. 

Sophie.     What  isn't  nice  ? 

Valerie.  Why,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  right  to  flatter  an  old 
lady,  just  to  get  her  money. 

Hortenie.  O,  what  a  little  Miss  Virtue!  It's  quite  clear 
that  your  father  is  not  one  of  the'  courtiers  of  his  Gracious 
Majesty,  Louis  Fifteenth.  {All  curtsey  low.)  When  you  know 
a  little  more  of  the  world.  Mademoiselle,  you  will  understand 
that  it  is  quite  out  of  fashion  to  be  very  particular  about  one's 
behavior. 

Sophie.  Yes.  Our  father  says  that  the  great  motto  for  these 
days  IS,  '<  Each  for  himself,"  and — and — ^you  know  the  rest. 

Valerie.  You  mean  «<  Each  for  himself,  and  Devil  take  the 
hindmost "  ?  [General  exclamaHon  of  horror  from  all  ike 

young  ladies. 

Sophie.     Mademoiselle  !  I  think  you  forget  yourself. 

Hortenae.  You  are  really  not  fit  company  for  young  ladies 
of  family. 

Valerie.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  one  must  not  be  too 
particular — that  it  was  out  of  fashion — so  I  thought  I'd  try  vou. 

Hortenae.  Did  I  say  that  etiquette  was  out  of  fashion  r  I 
referred  to  conscience. 

Valerie.    O,  only  conscience  !    I  see. 

Horteiiae.  It  is  against  all  etiquette  for  a  young  lady  of  family 
to  mention  the  name  of  the — the — the  colored  gentleman. 
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SONG. 

HottVMSl  («M|fvX    My  fcrther  ttyt.  and  I'm  sure  he  kiiowi» 

'Til  always  foolUh  quite 
To  aak  oneself  without  any  need 

Whether  thiacs  are  wrong  or  right. 
Then  eadi  for  mmself ,  and  do  as  you  please. 

Is  quite  the  wisest  plan 
We  all  may  follow,  but  never  must  speak 

Of  the  colored  gentleman. 

Then  each  for  himself,  and  do  as  you  please. 

Is  ouite  the  wisest  plan 
We  all  may  follow,  but  never  mint  speak 

Of  the  colored  gentleman. 

The  old  ideas  are  all  very  well. 
But  obsolete  quite  I'm  sure, 
In  the  glorious  days  of  Louis  XV. 

{All  curtuf.) 

And  of  Madame  Pompadour. 
Then  eadi  for  himself,  and  60  as  you  please. 

Is  quite  the  wisest  plan 
We  aA  may  follow,  but  never  must  speak 

Of  die  colored  gentleman. 

{Chorus.) 
Then  each  for  himself,  etc. 

Talfllie.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  I'm  very  thankful  that  I 
was  not  brought  up  with  those  ideas  myself. 

Sophie.  O,  my  dear  child  !  You  have  always  lived  in  the 
country. 

Valorie.    But  so  have  you. 

Sophie.  Ah  !  But  our  father  is  a  courtier,  and  we  have  been 
broueht  up  in  a  court  atmosphere. 

Vuerie.  And  I  in  the  pure  sweet  atmosphere  of  the  country, 
far  away  from  court  influences,  and  I'm  very  thankful  for  it. 

Snter  <>  Servant,    .  carrying    a  Utter  on  a  waiter.    She  gives 
it  with  a  bow  to  HORTENSE,  and  exit. 

Hortenie.  The  de  Vallais  arms.  From  my  friend  Henriette, 
who  is  prevented  from  joining  us  by  a  severe  cold.  {Reads,) 
"  My  dearest  Hortense  :  My  brother  Louis,being  one  of  the  King's 
pages,  has  another  page,  Gaston  de  Vars,  to  visit  him.  Gaston 
is  a  bright  boy  of  fifteen,  full  of  fun  ;  but  as  he  intends  to  carry 
his  fun  a  little  too  far,  I  write  to  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard. 
Yesterday  Louis  and  Gaston  acted  a  little  play  for  us,  and  Gas- 
ton made  such  a  capital  old  woman,  that  he  has  determined  to 
play  a  terrible  trick.  Having  heard  from  me  of  your  aunt's  in- 
tended  visit,  and  of  your  parents  having  gone  to  Paris  to  pre- 
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pare  for  it»  this  naughty  boy  is  going  to  pass  himself  off  on  yoil 
as  the  old  lady;  pretending  to  arrive  a  day  too  soon.  I  need  not 
say  more.  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Adieu,  my  dearest — 
Your  loving  friend.  Henriette."— O,  the  wretch  !  To  think 
of  playing  such  a  trick  on  young  ladies  of  our  position  !  We 
must  punish  him  well.  Yes,  he  shall  rue  it.  So  he  expects 
great  tun ! 

Sophie.  If  he  were  only  a  little  older,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad. 
/might  have  some  fun  then  mysell. 

Hortente.  O,  indeed  !  Perhaps  you  would  expect  to  fas- 
cinate him  ! 

Sophie.     Stranger  things  have  happened ! 

Hortenee.  To  be  sure.  There  kav^  been  miracles  on  the 
earth.     You  forget  that  /should  be  there  too. 

Sophie.  Miracles  ?  O,  yes  !  You  mean  you  might  have  fas- 
cinated the  young  man.     That  certainly  would  be  a  miracle. 

Hortenie  (fo  Valerie).  Do  you  know,  Valerie,  that  Sophie 
never  dares  to  look  in  the  glass  at  the  same  time  as  myself  ? 

Sophie.  If  that  were  true,  I  should  never  see  myself  at  all, 
for  I  can  never  find  a  glass  that  you  are  not  looking  in. 

Hdrtenie.  She  never  tried.  She  only  dares  to  look  in  the 
glass  when  it's  too  dark  to  see  herself.  Otherwise  she  would 
suffer  too  great  a  shock. 

Sophie.     Hortense !     Do  you  wish  me  to  scratch  you  ? 

[Advances,     Hortense  advances  y  Valerie  sUfs 

between  them, 

Valerie.     My  dear  girls  !     Etiquette,  etiquette  ! 

Hortenee.  Etquette  is  all  very  well,  but  human  nature  is 
better.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  scratch  too.  {She  presses  for- 
ward,)   She  fascinate  the  young  man  ! 

Valerie  {separating  them).  But,  Hortense  !  Sophie  !  He  is 
not  a  young  man  at  all. 

HorteDfle.     O,  to  be  sure  ! 

Sophie.     Yes.     I  really  forgot.     He's  only  a  boy. 

DUET. 

{Air—"  TMg  Frhtc»  Ftp  TemV—Pagw  83.) 

HoRTBNSB.  What's  the  use  of  quarrellnK  about  Um  ? 

SoPHU.  I*m  sure  I'll  give  him  up  with  joy. 

HOKTSKSS.  So  will  I. 
SoPHiK..  This  is  why 

Both.  We  quite  foigot  he*s  but  a  boy. 

Sorau.  What's  a  boy,  that  we  should  fiaht  about  him  ? 

HoRTBNSB.  And  what's  a  boy  that  we  shoula  care  ? 

SoPHiB.  Who  cares  about  him  ? 
HoKTmMSB.  O,  how  wtt'U  tbitt  him  t 

Both.  Make  the  little  villain  swear  I 
If  he  attempts  to  deceive  us. 

SoPHu.  Let  him  try  I 
HoKTBNSB.  Let  him  tiy  I 

SopHiB.  Just  let  him  come  I 
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_.    Yt*.    Let  Urn  opnis  t 

Both.  Seeif  he  pleased  wUltw. 

Yes,  thet  we  yoen  ehtll  teei 

If  he  expecu  t6  deceive  us, 
Sorms.  Let  him  try  I 

HoKTSMSB.  Let  Urn  tiyl 

SorHiB.         Juit  let  him  come  i 
HoRTBNSB.    Yes,  let  Urn  cdme  1 
Both.  See  if  he  pleased  wHI  be. 

Enter  /^^  Servant  ;  SJkt  advances  to  the  centre. 

Servant  (announcing),  Madame  la  Comtesse  Marie  Sophie 
Louise  Artemise  Adelaide  de  Belmont  de  la  Croix  de  Beau- 
villiers.  [Exit  Servant. 

Sophie.  And  we  haven't  had  time  to  decide  how  to  receive 
him.  the  little  wretch  ! 

Hortense.  Nevermind.  We'll  do  our  best.  We'll  begin  by 
being  only  rather  pert,  and  make  up  the  rest  as  we  go  along. 

S<qMe.  Yes.  Well  keep  getting  worse  and  worse.  Here 
he  comes ! 

Hortenae.     The  impudent  young  scamp  ! 

\The  girls  divide ,  leaving  room  for  the  entrance  of  the 

Countess  in  the  centre. 

Enter  Countess. 

Coontees  {makes  low  curtseys  to  each  side).  Good-morning, 
young  ladies,  good-morning.  I  have  ascertained  from  your 
domestics  that  my  letter  announcing  my  premature  arrival  has 
not  been  received.  [The girls  make  little  bobbing  curtseys, 

look  at  each  other ,  and  giggle, 

Hortenee.     How  d'ye  do.  Aunt  ? 

Sophie.     How  d'ye  do,  Aunt  ?         [They  both  hide  their  faces 

and  laugh, 

Coontees  {aside).  What  manners  !  Are  these  the  grand- 
nieces  of  my  deceased  husband,  the  Count  de  Bouvilliers  ? 
{Aloud.)  My  dear  young  ladies,  if  you  have  not  been  properly 
instructed,  allow  me  to  show  you  how  to  receive  a  guest.  {Imp- 
tales  them,)  *«  How  d'ye  do,  Aunt  ?  How  d'ye  do.  Aunt  ?  " 
Now,  this  is  better  etiquette.  (Curtseys,)  Welcome,  thrice 
welcome,  Madame  la  Comtesse.  We  are  your  Grace's  most 
humble  servants. 

Hortense  (curtseys  awkwardly).     Like  this  ? 

Ckmnteil.  That  is  perhaps  somewhat  improved.  Are  you 
my  eldest  niece,  Hortense  ? 

Hdrtenie.     Yes.     Here  I  am,  large  as  life. 

Coontees  (aside),  «'  Large  as  life  ! "  But  I  must  not  be  too 
hard  on  them.    (Aloud,)   You  may  approach  and  kiss  my  cheek. 

Hortense  (asidi).  Oh !  I  dare  say  !  The  impudent  boy  1 
[Aloud,\  Thank  you.  I'm  really  not  fond  of  kissing.  You 
know  it  s  quite  out  of  fashion.     It's  no  longer  etiquette. 
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OouteH.  What  ?  Have  I  lived  to  be  instructed  in  etiquette 
bv  a  ^^rand-niece  by  marriage  ?  I  who  was  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  court  of  his  Majesty  Louis  Fourteenth  qf  happy  memory  ! 
{Curtseys  low,)  I  to  be  instructed  !  {Tkrns  her  back  upon 
HORTENSB  and  regards  Sophie.)  You  may  approach  and 
salute  me. 

Sophie  {aside).  The  wretch !  I'm  not  to  be  caught !  {Aloud.) 
O,  dear  Aunt !  I've  such  a  cold-sore  on  my  lip. 

Coimteti.  There  is  no  such  blemish  perceptible.  Is  this 
insolence  ? 

Sophie.    O,  no  !    Only,  you  see,  we  feel  rather  bashful. 

Countets.  If  that  be  your  excuse,  reassure  yourselves.  In 
spite  of  my  exalted  rank,  I  am  very  g^racious  and  condescending. 
My  arrival  being  somewhat  inopportune 

Hortenso.  Oh  !  Never  mind.  •  We  are  not  really  afraid  of 
you.  Sophie  was  only  making  fun  of  you.  Papa  said,  **  If  the 
old  lady  comes  before  we  get  back,  just  look  after  her,  and  keep 
her  good-natured.  She's  a  queer  old  thing."  {Aside,)  Oh ! 
what  fibs  I'm  telling  !  {Aloud,)  Don't  you  want  to  see  us 
dance  ? 

Sophie.    We  were  just  practising  a  minuet. 

Coimtets.     I  cannot  believe  that  you  can  dance  a  minuet 

Sophie.     O,  yes,  we  can.    Do  you  want  to  see  us  ? 

Countets.  I  am  curious  to  see  your  method.  Yes,  you  have 
my  permission.  [The  Countess  retires  to  back  of  stage, 

Tke  girls  repeat  tkeir  minuet, 

CoonteM  {advances).  That  is  quite  passable,  better  than  I 
had  dared  to  hope  ;  but  allow  me  to  show  you  how  we  danced 
in  the  days  when  I  was  young.  Albeit  somewhat  stiff  with  ad- 
vancing years,  I  can  yet  show  you  something  of  the  ancient 
grace  and  poetry  of  motion. 

\Tke  Countess  begins  a  minuet.  After  about  ten  steps 
the  music  suddenly  changes  to  a  jig,  and  tke  girls  begin 
to  dance  it.  They  surround  tke  Countess,  and  at  last 
seiie  ker  and  wkirl  ker  around,  forcing  ker  to  dance. 
At  last  ske  disengages  ker  self, 

Coonteti.  Young  ladies  !  Young  ladies  !  Are  these  maidens 
of  the  French  nobility,  or  a  parcel  of  milkmaids  ?  What  scan- 
dalous behavior ! 

Hortenie.     Aunt  Artemise  !     Do  let  me  see  your  feet. 

Coonteti.     My  feet  ?     {Puts  out  one  foot,)    What  for,  pray  ? 

Horteilie.  When  I  caught  sight  of  them  just  now,  I  thought 
they  looked  as  if  they  were  made  for  jack-boots. 

CounteH.     Mademoiselle  ! 

Sophie.  Aunt  Artemise,  I  hope  you  don't  begin  to  shave 
yet.    Have  you  any  razors  ? 

Oomtaii,    You  insolent  minion  I 
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HdrttBM.  What  do  they  do  to  you  when  you  get  tipsy? 
Do  they  lock  you  up  ? 

Sophie.  Aunt  Gaston — I  mean  Aunt  Artemise,  what's  your 
salary  ? 

Horteiiie.    What's  your  pocket-money  ? 

Oouteti.  My  salary  ?  My  pocket-money  ?  Let  me  tell  vou, 
you  impertinent  minxes,  that  I  have  an  income  of  my  own  which 
even  my  nearest  relations  little  dream  of.  I  had  intended  to 
leave  half  of  my  property  to  your  father,  but  you  may  tell  him 
that  after  the  scandalous  insults  which  I  have  received  from  his 
daughters,  I  shall  not  leave  him  one  franc.  I  shall  return  home 
and  make  my  will.         [Tlk^  Countess  turns  to  go,  but  pauses 

at  the  back  as  the  chSrus  begins. 

CHORUS. 
(i4  £r>— "  Cut  U  Rtgttmmt  qui  Ptuu,*^ 

O,  she's  going  to  make  her  wUl  I 

O,  she's  going  to  make  her  will  I 
And  we  only  hope  she'lT  leave  as  all  enormous  le^Kiea. 

O,  she's  going  to  make  her  will  I 

O,  she's  going  to  make  her  will  t 
And  we  hope  she  Tery  soon  will  die.  and  leave  lu  what  we  pi 

O,  what  a  dear  old  bird  it  is ! 

O,  what  a  dear  old  bhrd  it  is ! 

O,  what  a  dear  old  bird  it  is  I 

And  she's  going  to  leave  us  all  her  aavlngs ! 

{During  the  chorus  the  CouNTESS  rushes  forward  and  con» 
tinues  to  turn  from  side  to  side,  with  frantic  gestures. 
Before  the  second  verse  she  tries  to  rush  out,) 

No,  yon  cannot  run  away. 

For  we  mean  to  have  our  say. 
O,  you  horrid  little  vilhdn  1    O,  you  wretched  little  cheat  i 

No,  3rou  cannot  run  away. 

For  we  mean  to  have  our  say. 
O,  whaX  a  tridc  you  meant  to  play  t    O,  wouldn't  it  be  aweet? 

O,  what  a  dear  old  bird  it  ist 

O,  what  a  dear  old  bhrd  it  is  I 

O,  what  a  dear  old  bird  it  is! 

{Sudden  change  from  mockery  to  anger.) 

Oh  I  Oh  1    We'd  like  to  scratch  your  eyes  oat  I 

So  now  you  may  believe 

That  you  cannot  ua  deceive. 
0»  yoa  Impudent  young  rascal  t    What  a  tridc  you  tried  to  play  I 

So  now  you  may  believe 

That  jrou  cannot  us  deceive. 
You  Uiott^t  to  have  a  meiry  time,  if  you  could  have  your  way. 

{The  Countess  seems  about  to  faint,  but  recovers  herself  as 

the  next  words  begin,) 

O,  what  a  dear  old  bird  It  isl 
O,  what  a  dear  old  bird  it  isl 
O,  what  a  dear  old  bird  It  is! 

{Change  to  anger,) 
Oh  1  Oh  1    W«'d  wriikg  yovr  a«c|i  with  pleavarq  X 
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[Tke  girls  rush  at  the  CotJNTSSS,  tear  ojfher  cloak  asul 
hat,  pinch  and  slap  her.  They  pursue  her  round  and 
round  the  stage^  till  she  escapes  and  rushes  off.  They 
advance  to  the  front,  laughing,  HORTENSE  right, 
Sophie  left,  Valerie  centre, 
Hdrtanie.  I  don't  believe  he  enjoyed  his  visit  half  so  much 
as  he  expected.     Do  you  ? 

Saphia.  O,  how  angry  he  was !  But  how  well  he  acted  an 
old  lady  ! 

Horteilie.  And  looked  it  too  !  I  would  not  have  believed 
such  a  thing  was  possible. 

Sntsr  Servant.     She  advances  ta  centre, 

Sanruit.  Madame  la  Comtesse  Marie  Sophie  Louise  Arte- 
mise  Adelaide  de  Belmont  de  la  Croix  de  Beauvilliers. 

Bophio.     What !    Has  she  come  back  ? 

Senruit.  No,  Mademoiselle.  This  is  another  lady,  who  has 
come  by  the  other  entrance.  She  says  that  she  also  is  Madame 
la  Comtesse  Marie  Sophie  Louise  Artemise  Adelaide  de  Belmont 
de  la  Croix  de  Beauvilliers.  [Sxit  Servant. 

Hortaiie.     This  must  be  the  real  aunt     How  strange  ! 

Enter  Gaston  as  an  old  woman, 

Gatton  {speaking  in  a  high  falsetto  voice).  How  d'ye  do, 
girls  ?  How  d'ye  do,  girls  ?  {Looks  at  them  all,)  Charming, 
charming !  [The  girls  all  curtsey  very  low. 

8<mlde.  O,  Madame  la  Comtesse !  {Repeated  curtseys,) 
We  do  not  yet  venture  to  call  you  Aunt. 

Oaston.    O,  yes  !     Call  me  Aunt,  by  all  means. 

Horteiise  {with  many  curtseys),  O,  dearest  and  most  re- 
spected Aunt,  our  parents  will  be  in  an  abyss  of  despair  at  not 
being  here  to  receive  you  with  due  honor. 

Oaiton.     Never  mind.    My  own  fault.    Got  here  too  soon. 

DUET. 

A  ir-*^  Lih$  ikt  Lmrk,"*  ig^  AH, 

HoKTBNSSMi^SonnB.  We  have  wahed  for  year  coniof 

DaybytoMid3r«rliyy««r. 
And  our  hetrti  with  )oy  aro  swalmig* 
Now  we  eee  your  Once  appear. 

With  what  bliM  we  now  behold  yoa. 
When  Toa  meet  fnax  loncbig  eye. 
In  onr  nearts  we  do  enfold  yon. 
O,  how  sweet  thit  holy  tiel 

Yea,  onr  joy  is  past  revealing. 
As  we  now  oar  bliss  declare, 
For  the  thought  that  you  are  with  at 
Slaab  iika  mnsle  thioai^  the  afar. 
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IBbrteme.  O,  Aunt  Artemise!  Can  it  be  possible?  At 
last,  at  last  do  we  see  you,  after  all  this  waiting,  this  long- 
ing ? 

GactoiL  Yes,  my  dear.  You  see  me.  That's  quite  certain. 
Here  I  am. 

Sophiew     I  should  have  known  you  in  any  disguise. 

Qaston  {starts)      Disguise  ?    What  did  you  say  ? 

Sophie.  I  say,  1  should  have  known  you  even  as  a  stranger, 
or  even  in  disguise. 

GaitoiL     But  how  ? 

Sophie.  By  that  air  of  distinction,  that  majesty,  that  inde- 
finable something,  which  would  have  told  me  that  this  could  be 
no  other  than  the  Comtesse  de  Beauvilliers. 

GtltoiL  O,  what  a  sweet  child  !  {He  holds  her  hand,  pat- 
ting it  softly.)    You're  quite  a  dear. 

Hcnrteiise  {aside),  Mercy !  We  can't  have  favoritism. 
{Aloud,)  O,  dear  Aunt !  Are  you  surprised  at  what  Sophie 
says  ?    Why,  I  should  have  recognized  you  in  the  dark. 

GactoiL     Dear  me  !     How  ? 

HorteilBe.  Partly  by  your  lovely  voice,  in  which  I  hear  the 
tones  of  the  true  aristocrat.  {Aside,)  It  grates  like  a  file,  and 
is  as  sharp  as  a  meat-axe,  but  never  mind.  {Aloud.)  But  not 
only  by  your  voice.     O,  no  ! 

Gaston.     And  in  what  other  way  ? 

Hortense  {with  hands  on  her  heart).  Through  my  heart, 
dear  Aunt.  By  that  instinctive  voice  of  nature,  which  would 
have  said  to  me,  "  Here  is  the  beloved  aunt  whom  you  have 
long  beheld  in  nightly  dreams." 

QaitoiL     And  am  I  like  your  dreams  ? 

Hortense.  Yes,  dearest  Aunt ;  but  the  reality  far  surpasses 
them. 

Oaston.  What  a  darling  you  are  !  I  think  you're  too  sweet. 
You  know  I  always  did  like  girls  older  than  myself,  like  you. 

Hortense  {pulling  away  her  hands).     What ! 

Sophie.     What  did  you  say  ? 

Gaston.  Oh  !  I — I — I  mean  when  I  was  a  litte  boy — ^no,  no 
— that  is — when  I  was  a  little  girl. 

Hortense  {aside  ;  touching  her  forehead),  A  little  queer  in 
her  mind.  {Aloud,\  O,  yes,  I  understand.  I  am  the  oldest,  of 
course,  but  Sophie  is  only  a  year  younger. 

Sophie.  Aren't  you  ashamed  ?  I'm  a  vear  and  eight  months 
younger.  {To  Gaston.)  My  nurse  told  me  that  when  I  was 
born  Hortense  could  already  talk — and  bite.  She  bit  me,  and 
said  I  was  a  beast.  She  was  jealous,  and  she's  been  so  ever 
since. 

Hortense.  Jealous  ?  What  of,  I  wonder  ?  Sophie  is  always, 
interrupting.    (Zs  a  hud  asid4  to  Gaston.)  She's  so  untrained. 
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You  never  would  suppose  she  was  a  young  lady  of  quality.  Our 
parents  are  in  despair  about  her.  They  sometimes  wonder 
whether  she  is  not  a  changeling. 

ftophie.     What  are  you  saying  ? 

Horteiifle.    O,  nothing,  nothing. 

Sophie  (stamps  her  foot).  What  were  you  saying  'about 
me? 

Bbrteme.     Oh  !    She  has  such  a  temper ! 

Sophie.  Temper  !  Which  of  us  has  the  worst  temper^  I  won- 
der !    Just  ask  the  other  girls.  Aunt. 

Qaston  i^ho  has  been  regarding  them  uneasily).  Yes,  yes. 
ril  ask  the  other  girls.'  {Turns  away,)  I'll  leave  you  to  settle 
this  little  question  between  yourselves. 

Hdrtenie.  No,  no.  Some  of  those  girls  are  not  your  nieces 
at  all. 

Oeiton.  My  nieces  ?  O,  yes.  To  be  sure.  {He  still  turns 
towards  the  others  ;  HORTENSB  and  SOPHIE  deUdn  him.)  But 
I  want  to  see  them  all.  Nice  girls !  O,  that  one's  pretty ! 
{Ho^TvssE  and  Sophie  still  hold  him  s  he  struggles,)  Let  me 
got  Let  me  go,  I  tell  you.  (Change  of  voice.)  Sacr-r-r-r6  ! 
Mille  diables  !  [The  girls  let  him  go,  and  he  sfeahs  to 

the  others, 

Sophie.    Good  heavens  !    A  countess  swear  like  that ! 

Horteme.    She's  a  little  out  of  her  head. 

Sophie.     Well,  I  should  think  so !    Did  you  hear  her  voice  ? 
[Valerie  leads  Hortsnse  and  SovmiL  forward, 

Valerie.  My  dear  girls,  I've  been  wondering  all  this  time  how 
you  know  which  of  those  aunts  is  the  real  one. 

Battffoa%  (vaguely).    Which?     (Wildly.)    Which? 

Sophie.     Which  is  the — the — the — real  one  ? 

Valerie.  Don't  you  think  that  this  one  is  most  like  a  boy  in 
disguise?     I  do. 

ftvphie.     What !    This  Gaston  ? 

Hortense.    This  the  king's  page  ? 

[HoRTENSE  and  Sophie  seise  Gaston  and  bring  him 

forward, 

Hortenee.    Let  me  look  at  you  ! 

Sophie.     You  are  not  that  wretched,  impudent 

Oaston.  How  you  look  at  me  1  What's  the  matter  ?  O, 
dear  !  ( Wriggles,)  O,  dear  I  (In  a  changed  voice.)  It's  all 
up !    I  must  get  out  of  this. 

[He  picks  up  his  skirts  to  his  knees,  showing  high  boots, 

and  exit  running. 

Hurienee.    And  who  was  the  other  aunt  ? 

Sophie.     She  was  the  real  one  ! 

[Faints  in  the  arms  of  her  sisters,  left. 

Bbrteme.    And  she's  gone  to  make  her  will  I    [Faints^  right. 
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ehair.  Thno  or  four  otbMr  otuurs.  Oupoi.  Two  iotten  for  Subah  to 
bring  la. 
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SoKNa. — A  Drawlng'Roofn,  Table  b.;  lorUIng  materiala  and  Udo  let- 
lera  on  U,  Sofa  and  taay  chair  l.  Thrte  or  foiu*  other  chairs  acal^ 
iered  abond  siage.    Door  a — doorB,  ondL. 

AWABWJ.A  HopsruL  digcovered  sealed  at  table,  b.,  folding  and  addresf- 

ing  a  Utter. 

AnoL    Bo  that  will  settle  his  pxetensians.    I  am  perfectly  aooazed 

M  the  man's  presumption. 

SnierQuBAXt  l. 

Susan.    If  yoQ  please,  miss,  are  yon  at  home  ? 

Ana,  Well,  really,  Susan,  I  hare  not  yet  decided  whethtnr  I  am  at 
home  or  not 

8u§a7L    Oh,  what  droU  ways,  mias,  yon  hare  in  XjondoD.    Now  in 
our  Tillage  people  are  always  at  home  except  when  they  are  out 
10  Ana»    I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder,  Snasn ;  the  fact  is,  my  good  girl, 

itji  joa  are  not  yet  educated. 

Susan,  Wen,  mother  said  I  left  off  going  to  school  too  soon. 
Please,  mias,  have  yon  fomid  oat  yet  whether  yon  are  at  home  or  not  ? 
tor  an  this  while  the  yonng  lady  is  waiting  to  know. 

Ana,    What  young  lady  ? 

Susan,    Why  the  young  lady  in  the  ftont  parlor. 

Ana,  Dear,  dear,  was  there  ever  such  a  gid  I  What  is  the  young 
lady's  name?  (jK) 
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SuaatL  Oh,  yoa  know  her  yery  well,  mlas ;  aha  my  ofUn  oalls  in 
to  Bee  yoo. 

ilno.    I  Mked  yoa  her  name. 

AiMtn.    Yes,  mks,  she  U  a  partioalar  friend  of  yonzs. 

uifio.    Siuan,  how  profoking  you  are.    Who  ia  the  yoong  lady? 

Susan,    MiflB  AnunintaNortigal,  miflB. 

Ana.    (BUing,)    Oh,  then,  of  oooru  I  am  at  home. 

Suaan,  That*B  what  I  say,  misB — of  coTUBe  yog  are  beeanBeb  yoa 
know,  nnleBB  you  happen  to  have  gone  oat — 

jl?ia.    That  will  do,  Saaan,  yoa  may  go. 

Enter  Abakxmta  Nobhoazi,  i^ 

Aram.  I  heard  yoor  voioe,  my  dear  Anahella ;  and  as  I  know  that 
yoa  are  alwaya  at  home  to  me— 

Ana.    Certainly,  my  love,    Soaan,  yoa  may  go. 

(AxABBEJUL  and  AxAJOXTA  converse. 

Susan,  Yea,  miaa.  (Aside,)  What  ftiaa  there  k  in  London  to 
find  oat  whether  anyhody  la  at  home ;  in  onr  Tillage  people  don't  ooma 
hammering  at  the  door,  enough  to  break  it  down,  bat  they  Joat  qoietly 
lift  ap  the  latch  and  walk  into  the  hooae.  I  thought  everybody  in 
London  knew  ao  much,  bat  I  find  we  are  a  great  deal  more  aeoaible 
down  in  oar  parte.  (EkU  i* 

Ana.  Tea,  yoa  are  right,  last  night^a  waa  indeed  a  ywf  pleaavit 
party ;  I  do  not  think  I  erer  paased  a  happier  e^aning. 

Aram.    Yoa  were  the  admired  of  all  bdiolden. 

Ana.    BeaUy,  yoa  will  make  me  &r  too  vain. 

Aram,     (Aside,  J    Yoa  are  by  fur  too  vain  already. 

Ana.    And  beaidea,  it  waa  yoa  who  were  the  belle  of  the  efenin^. 

Aram,  Nay,  now,  yoa  resJly  maat  not ;  my  poor  old  aunt  ia  eon- 
atantly  telling  me  that  I  rate  myaelf  too  hifi^y,  bo  do  not,  by  your 
ilattezy,  add  to  my  aelf  eeteom. 

Ana,  f  Aside.)  There  ia  no  oeoaaioD,  that  organ  ia  alieady  too 
prominently  dereloped. 

Aranu  I  hoped  last  night  to  have  aeen  yoar  oooain  ^r^^irflr  with 
yoa. 

Ana,    She  haa  no  relish,  ahe  teUa  me,  for  a  orow<L 

Elder  Ababklta  HopKFazi,  b. 
Ana.    Bat  here  ahe  ia  to  anawer  for  hecaell 
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Jrdb,    Gonofirning  what,  dear  ooasin? 

AratiL  Oh,  nothing  yery  cnlpable.  Good  moming,  my  love  I 
Ton  are  found  guilty  of  preferring  quiet  to  a  crowd,  that  is  alL 

Arab,  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  confesKiug  my  delinqnency. 
A  book,  or  a  chat  by  the  flre4nde  are  to  me  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
noise  and  jostling  of  a  ball-room,  where  the  men  appear  only  to  stndy 
how  to  outvie  each  otljer  in  saying  silly  nothings,  and  the  women  to 
excel  in  the  art  of  dressing  extravagantly. 

Aranu    Oh,  how  very  severe  1 

Arab*  And  as  all  cannot  excel,  those  who  fail  are  filled  with  spite 
and  envy  against  those  who  have  succeeded. 

Anon,    (  Aside, )    The  ill-natnred  little  misanthrope. 

Amu    Ton  mnst  not  heed  her,  Araminta. 

AnJb,  Ton  should  have  heard  Anabella  herself,  on  her  return 
home  last  night ;  she  kept  me  yawning  for  two  whole  hours  while  she 
was  disoonrring  of  the  style  and  material  of  I  know  not  how  many 
dreoBca,  with  all  the  etcetens  that  go  to  make  up  a  ball-room  toilet ; 
her  entire  evening  mnst  have  been  devoted  to  nothing  more  than 
taking  an  inventory  of  every  dress,  and  every  ribbon  that  wait  dii^ 
played  before  her. 

Aram.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  are  wrong,  (maiicioualy)  she  had 
fitf  other,  and,  I  presume,  better  employment 

Ajml,  Flirting,  you  would  say ;  of  course,  I  undeistand  you,  my 
dear.  (Aside.)  She  is  dying  with  envy,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  (AUntd.) 
I  assure  you,  Arabella,  that  last  night  I  paid  very  little  attention  to 
any  young  lady's  dress ;  as  my  dear  friend,  Aiaminta  has  just  ob- 
served, I  was  far  better  engaged ;  but  one  cannot  help  seeing,  you 
know,  and — by  the  bye,  Araminta,  diilyou  ever  behold  such  a  dowdy 
in  a  ball-room  as  that  poor  little  Bebeoca  Trotter? 

(AsAVBLZJL  laughs  k 

Aram,    And  yet  the  material  of  her  drees  was  well  enough. 

AiUL  Yes,  certainly  ;  but  it  must  have^been  cut  out  with  a  knife 
and  fork,  sewn  together  with  a  packing  needle,  and  thrown  upon  her 
liack  with  a  pitch-fork. 

Aram.  For  myself  I  did  not  see^uch  amiss  with  her  *  but  you 
are  naturally  flutidious,  my  dear,  possessing  as  you  do  raoh  exquisite 
taste  in  dress.  ( Asid$  to  AmaxelijA,  )  Mu«t  tell  her  so,  though  of 
ooune  we  know  better. 
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Arab,  (Laughing, )  Oh  yoa  town  ladies  I  yoa  zoaJto  me  wish  my- 
self back  agnin  iu  my  quiet  country  house. 

Ana.  Ton  Imre  brought  its  manDers  here  with  you,  my  dear, 
where  it's  as  much  out  of  place  as  were  old  Mrs.  Muddle's  fidse  ring- 
lets when  they  fell  into  the  tureen  Ihll  of  soup  ;  and  as  little  relished 
by  the  company. 

.Arab.  (SmUbyj.)  Want  of  taste,  probably,  m  both  mafamrA* 
For  six  months,  dear  Auabella,  that  I  have  been  staying  with  you,  I 
have  struggled  hoxd  to  asBimilate  my  natural  habits  with  your  ao- 
qiiired  tastes,  but  fortunately,  as  I  now  think,  the  effort  has  proved  a 
decided  failure,  and  so  the  beKt  thing  that  you  could  do  with  me, 
would  be  to  send  me  packing  whence  I  came. 

Aivcu  It  was  with  a  noble  intention  that  I  invited  you  from  your 
dreary  country  home,  and  asked  you  to  become  my  companion  here, 
in  London. 

Arab,    A  noble  intention  ! 

AnoL,    Yes,  my  love,  to  procure  you  a  husband* 

Arob.    I  fear  I  am  not  sufficiently  grateful. 

Ai%a,  Indeed  yoa  are  not,  or  you  would  have  cultivated  a  taste  for 
society,  which  would  have  rendered  it  an  easy  task  to  me,  to  have  ob- 
tained for  you  a  wealthy  alliance. 

Arab,  Then  pray  tell  me,  cousin,  how  comes  it  that  you  have  not 
yet  succeeded/or  yourself  T 

Aram,  (Langhvig,)  Oh,  my  dear,  really  you  must  not!  what 
rural  simplicity  I — you  do  say  such  droll  things. 

Ana,  You  are  mistaken,  my  love — I  have  had  many  opportunities ; 
indeed  only  this  very  morning  I  have  received  an  offer  of  marriage. 

Arab.    Indeed  I 

Aram,  (Aside,)  I  don't  believe  it — she  flbs  terribly.  (Aloud,) 
Might  one  ask,  my  love,  who  is — 

Ann,  I  can  withhold  no  confidence  from  such  dear  friends  ns  are 
you  both  ;  but  of  course  you  will  be  secret 

As^am,  Oh,  of  course,  my  love.  (Aside, )  I  must  tell  Miss  Jones 
and  Selina  Smith — ^and  how  amazed  they  will  be  I 

Ana,  (HauglUUy.)  Well*  then,  my  dears,  the  gentleman  who  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  propose  for  my  hand — 

Aram,    Yes,  yes — his  name? 

Ana,    Alexander  Muggleton, 
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Arab,     (AMe,)    Oh,  heaven  I 

Aram.    He  1 —is  it  possible  ? 

Arab,  (Aside,)  Thus  then  perish  the  hopei  I  had  dftved  to  cher- 
ish ;  thus  rudely  thea  is  dispelled  the  only  claim  which  held  me  here. 
Well,  I  will  retam  mito  my  happy  home.  Alas  I  happy  never  more 
for  me,  since  where'er  I  go  I  shall  be  followed  by  the  remembxanoe 
of  my  misplaced  love,  and  his  cmel  treachery. 

Aram,  Alexander  Mnggleton !  he  has  proposed  to  you?  yon  per- 
fectly amaze  me ! 

Ana,    Wherefore? 

Aram.  I  shoold  rather  have  judged  him  smitten  with  yonr  cousin, 
Arabella,  for  I  have  seen  him  linger  by  her  side  for  au  hour  together, 
and  all  the  time  so  rapt  in  what  I  really  thought  was  honied  conveise, 
that  he  has  been  both  deaf  and  blind  to  all  around  him. 

Ana,  Well,  yes,  certainly,  he  has  seemed  rather  attentive  to  Ara- 
bella ;  was,  of  course,  amused  by  her  rusticity,  nothing  further,  that 
is  very  dear ;  indeed,  often  when  he  has  been  by  her  side,  a  most  ex- 
pressive glance  has  informed  me  very  fuUy  on  whom  his  admiration 
was  bestowed. 

Arab,  (Aside, )  Oh,  what  had  I  done  to  him  that  he  should  thus 
make  of  me  a  sport  and  mockery. 

Arm,  (  Going  to  Uikis,  and  pointing  to  an  open  letter, )  See,  here  is 
Lis  letter  containing  the  all-important  proposal. 

Aram,  (Aside,)  It  is  really  true  then  ;  I  did  not  think  him  so 
perfectedly  devoid  of  taste. 

Ana,  Arabella,  my  love,  how  pensive  you  have  suddenly  grown ; 
had  jon  really  entertained  a  hope  that — ^well,  if  so,  he  may  yet  be 
yours,  for,  of  course,  I  have  rejected  hiuL 

Aram,  Bejected  him !  (Aside, )  How  could  she  be  so  silly,  and 
marrying  men  so  scarce? 

Arab,    Why  should  you  imagine,  cousin,  that  I? — 

Ana.  Dear,  dear,  I  had  forgotten ;  I  have  not  yet  sent  the  answer 
which  will  plunge  him  into  despair. 

Arab,  Withhold  it  then  entirely,  for  never  could  you  mate  more 
worthily  ;  it  would  glad  me,  dear  cousin,  to  behold  your  fate  so  hap- 
pily fixed.  (Aside,)  Although  my  own  is  embittered  now,  and  for- 
ever. 

Ana,    How  absurdly  you  talk ;  but  you  were  bred  in  fields  and 
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foreutg,  and  so,  of  ooone,  know  no  better.  (DbrteUng  ik$  ktter^ 
eaUing.J    Boaan  I 

Arcib,  I  mnst  oonfees,  AnabelK  tlutt  had  he  propoeed  to  me,  I 
ehotdd,  I  think,  heritate  before  I — 

Ana,  And  yoa  would  do  rightly,  for  to  jon,  no  doabt,  the  oifor 
would  be  very  tempting. 

Aram.     (Aside,)    Now  that  as  doeelj  reaembles  an  impertinence 

08  anything  I  ever  heard. 

.S^i^  Susan,  l. 

Ana,  C^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^  Susan.  ^  Bid  John  oonTey  this  letter 
immediately  to  its  address. 

8u»an,    Yes,  miss. 

Ana,  (To  Aaaionta.^  As  he  resides  bat  in  the  next  street,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  poor  fellow  is  pat  out  of,  or  into,  his  mis- 
ery. (Susan  is  uc. — Ababtct.TiA  x.  conur, 

Susan,  Oh,  Miss  Arabella,  how  melancholy  you  do  look  ;  you  are 
like  me,  and  London  don't  agree  with  yoa.  Ah,  miss,  I  wish  we 
were  once  more  back  again  at  the  old  hooae — ^we  shoaldn't  have  to 
consider  long  whether  we  were  at  home  or  not.  (Mz'd  u 

Aram.  (a. )  Auabella,  my  dear ;  may  I  ask  yoor  reasons  for  having 
rejected  Mr.  Muggleton? 

Arab,     (li.)    There  is,  no  doubt,  one  which  is  all-soffioient. 

Ana,    (c.)    Which  is— 

Arab,    That  you  loye  him  not 

Ana,  '  lo  AsAKDiTA. )  Bid  you  ever  hear  any  one  talk  so  ridica- 
lously  ?  Love,  indeed  I  That  I  should  ever  condescend  to  love  any 
male  creatare  breathing,  is  entirely  out  of  the  qaestion !  I  have,  I 
hope,  to  great  a  sense  of  my  own  proper  dignity. 

Arab.    How — woald  you  not  love  your  husband? 

Alia,  I  hope  not ;  for  that  would  be  to  render  myself  a  slave  to 
every  caprice  of  him  whom  I  had  chosen  ;  therefore  I  would  keep  luy 
heart  free  and  unfettered,  that  I  might  compel  him  always  to  bow  to 
my  whims  and  wishes. 

Arab,  I  have  no  fiBiith  in  your  reasoning — it  is  not  of  the  heart 
For  myself,  I  would  not  wed  a  prince  unless  I  loved  him. 

Ana.  Then  I  pity  you ;  for  only  once  tell  a  man  you  love  him, 
and  he  grows  so  horribly  conceited  there  is  no  longer  doing  anything 
with  him. 
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ilfttb.    If  7<m  cumot  lot^,  why  should  yaa  nuurry  ? 

Ana.    f Laughing.)    Oh,  imXty,  Aiaballa,  yoa  an  too  ridiooloos i 

Aram,    We  marry,  my  1ot«  ;  for  wealth  and  position  in  society.  . 

Arab.  And  these  sve  possosied  by  the  man  whom  hat  now  she  has 
rejected. 

ilram.    Yeiy  trae— and  I  caimot  nndentand  her  motive  for — 

Ana.  My  dear,  he  ii  so  remarkably  plain-~in  fiust,  perfectly  or- 
dinary, nay,  in  my  opinion,  deeidedly  ngly. 

Arab,    He  is  Teiy  good ;  at  leset,  I  thought  so  tiU^ 

f  Checking  heraiff. 

Ancu  Good !  oh,  yes,  no  donbt  about  it — so  are  there  many  good 
hooks,  bat  we  like  them  the  better — ataHerents,  ido,  if  they  are 
handsomely  bound. 

Arab.  He  has,  as  I  haye  ascertained,  a  bensTolent  heart,  and  gives 
bountifhlly  of  his  wealth  to  the  poor  and  needy. 

Ana.  Which  would  recommend  him  highly  to  me,  if  /were  poor 
and  needy. 

Arab.  That  he  is  not  eminently  handsome,  /  should  deem  an  ad- 
Tantage. 

Ana,    Indeed ! 

Arab,  Tee,  for  not  being  able  to  employ  himself  with  his  own 
beauty,  he  would  haye  full  leisure  to  admire  that  of  his  wife. 

Ana,  Probably  ;  but  as,  no  doubt,  I  should  be  compelled  occasion- 
ally to  go  into  society  with  my  husband,  I  should  not  like  to  be  seen 
with  a  scarecrow. 

Arab,    (fkeU/ndHy.)    Anabella,  you  are  mad  I  he  is  no— 

Ana,    Bay  day  I 

Aram,  To  my  thinking  he  is  by  no  means  bad  looking — I  neyer 
beheld  more  beautifhl  eyes. 

Arab,  Are  they  not?  and  his  fiMe  so  full  of  intellect,  grows  posi- 
tiyely  handsome  when  he  smiles ;  for  his  smile  is  so  winning,  and 
illuminates,  as  it  were,  his  every  feature. 

Ana,  You  are  in  love  with  him,  my  dear  I  I  thought  so,  long 
since,  and  am  very  sony  for  yoa« 

jlfom.  And  his  ilgore  is  most  elegant  and  oommanding ;  but,  my 
dear,  (io  Akaxkua.)  I  will  speak  no  more  of  his  qualiiicationR,  for 
if  it  be  really  true  that  yon  love  him,  every  praise  bestowed  will  be 
to  you  an  added  regret  that  he  is  blind  to  your  devotaon. 
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Arab,    (hxntdeaUy. )    I  am  indebted  to  yoa  for  your  coosidentioos. 

Aram,  There  is  no  yalidity,  Anfthftlla,  in  the  reasons  joa  haye  as- 
8igned« 

Aml  All  those  set  aside,  I  haye  another,  and  an  insnzmoontable 
objection. 

Aram.    And  that  is?— 

jlncL    His  name  is  Mnggleton 

Aram.    Well,  and  what  then? 

Ana,  What  then?  Qood  Heavens  I  do  yon  suppose  that  I  ooold 
lire  for  one  single  hour  after  having  heard  myself  called  "  Mis.  Mng- 
gleton ;"  and  then  at  the  doors  of  the  opera  how  it  woold  sound — 
"  Mrs.  Mnggletou*8  carriage  stops  the  iray."  Oh,  there  is  snicide  in 
the  very  idea ! 

Aram.  There  is  absurdity  onl}  I  a  name  can  neither  add  to,  nor 
take  from  yonr  worth,  and  if  yon  deserved  it,  as  much  homage  woold 
be  paid  yoa  nuder  the  name  of  Mnggleton,  as  if  you  bore  a  sounding 
and  euphonious  appellation. 

Ana,  Homage  I  riilioulons !  no  one  conld  claim  even  oomnioai  re- 
spect, who  snifcred  under  the  name  of  Mnggleton  1 

Arab.    Yon  are  jesting,  or  you  are  crazy ! 

Aram,     1  say  with  Shakespeare — "  Whai*8  in  a  name?" 

Ana.    And  /auswer,  a  great  deal — when  one  has  to  bear  it  for  a 

whole  life  time. 

Enter  Susan,  u 

Suaan.    John  has  come  back,  mias. 

Ana.    He  delivered  my  letter? 

Susan.  Yea,  miss,  to  the  gentleman  himself^  and  John  says  that 
Mr.  Smngglebone— — 

Aram.  (Laughing.)  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  how  exceedingly  good,  ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Ana,    Mnggleton,  silly  girl. 

Shuan,  Png^leton->ah,  yes — ^bnt  I  can't  pronounce  it^  it  is  such  a 
droll  name. 

AncL  You  hear,  yon  hear  I  what  would  be  my  fate?  Mm.  Mng- 
gleton would  be  tortured  into  Mrs.  Smngglebone— why,  I  should  ei^ 
pire  at  your  feet 

Susan.    And  John  says  he  stood  by  while  Mr. the  gentleman 

opened  and  read  the  letter. 
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Ana.    Aht  aad  what  did  he  say  I 

Susan.  Well,  miss,  I  don't  think  he  said  anything,  for  John  says 
he  noTer  spoke  a  wozd. 

Ana,    How  stapid  I 

Suaan.  Yes,  miss,  John  says  he  did  look  stupid  oTer  it,  and  started, 
and  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  if  he  couldn't  believe  they  were  properly  do- 
ing their  duty. 

Aram,  Perfectly  astounded  that  yon  should  rcjeot  him— that  is 
eyident! 

Susan.  And  then,  when  he  had  read  all  the  letter,  John  says  he 
burst  out  into  a  tzemendous  fit  of  laughter. 

Ana,    Laughter?  he  laughed? 

Aram.  Hysterics,  my  dear,  hysterics — no  doubt  about  it — and  no 
wonder. 

Susan,    vohn  says  he  never  heard  a  man  laugh  so  in  all  his  life, 

and  ran  off  frightened,  because  he  thought  Mr. the  gentleman! 

was  an  insane  maniac 

^ftim.  You  see  I  was  right  when  I  said  h^rsterios — ^*ti8  quite  dear, 
the  shock  bas  deprived  him  of  his  reason. 

Ana.  Poor  fellow,  I  am  rather  eony  for  him.  That  will  do, 
Susan  I 

Susan.  (Aside. )  Well,  they  are  queer  people  in  London  I  have 
often  seen  a  letter  come  down  to  our  parts,  but  I  never  saw  anybody 
go  crazy  about  it  (SxU  i*. 

Arab.  Ill  not  believe  that  his  strong  mind  could  be  so  easily  over- 
thrown— ^the  servant  has  exaggerated. 

Ana.    I  hope  it  may  be  so ;  but,  if  men  will  aspire  too  highly — 

Arab.    He  could  not  I 

Aram,     (Aside. )    Her  conceit  is  quite  insufferable. 

Ana.  Supposing  the  wosst,  it  is  a  oomfort  to  know  that  lunatics 
are  kindly  treated  now-a-days. 

Arab.    Oh,  cousin ! 

Aram,    They  are  oertaln  to  shave  his  head. 

Ana,  Yes,  and  most  probably  he  will  need  a  stiaight-waistooat-' 
but  nothing  more. 

Arab*    How  can  yon?  (Ooesupandstts, 

Ana,    And  now  we  will  dismiss  the  subject  from  our  mlndii^ 
'  Aram,    Yes,  it  is  too  melancholy  to  hold  a  place  then. 


Aruu    Toa  know  Adolphns  Fits  Montgomery? 

Aram,  Who  does  not  know  him — the  most  hAudeome  men  in 
London. 

Ana.  There  cannot  be  another  man  in  all  the  world*  so  handaome, 
ao  anperbly  beautifall  hie  lengthened  whiakere,  and  hia  flowing 
beard,  oh  I 

Aram,    It  ia  worth  a  king's  lanaom  to  be  permitted  to  gase  upon 

Ana,  She  will  be,  indeed,  an  envied  being  who  ahall  become  hia 
wife  I 

.^ifxim.    (  OonceiUdty. )    That  has  always  been  my  notion. 

Ana.  Araminta,  my  sincere  and  Taloed  friend ;  I  can  hate  no 
eeciet  from  yon. 

Aram.  And  oonld  I  withhold  my  oonfidenoe  from  so  frank  and 
generon.^  a  being  as  yooiself  ? 

Ana.  Know  then,  cherished  of  my  sonl,  that  on  Adolphna  Fits 
Montgomeiy  I  haye  set  my  heart— I  mean,  of  coone,  iny  mind— bnt 
*tia  all  the  same. 

Aram.    Yon?    (Aside.)    What  presumption  I 

Ana.    He,  or  nobody,  shall  be  my  hnsband  I 

Aram.  My  dear  lore,  if  yon  hold  to  that  reeolntlon,  yon  will  cer- 
tainly die  a  spinster. 

AiuL    My  sweetest  friend,  what  can  yon  possibly  mean? 

Aram.  That  I  have  every  reason  to  beUere  thai  Adolphna  Fitz 
Montgomery  is  in  love— 

Ana,    Tes,withmel 

Aram.    No^  Jam  the  object  of— 

Ana.    Well,  yon  certainly  ore  an  object 

Aram.    Anabella! 

Ana.    Well? 

Aram,    Komatter!    He  has  nttared  to  me  the  twieetost  ploMea  I 

Ana,    And  he  has  whispered  to  ma  the  softest  words, 

Aram,  Tes,  that  tiiey  might  hazmooiae  with  the  niad  ho  was  ad- 
dressingi 

Ancu    Aramintal 

Aram,    Yon  mise  my  pity— yoa  axe  so  ridicoloosly  vain. 

Ana,    Yon  excite  my  eompassioii- you  are  so  hornbly  conceited. 
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Arah.  f  Advancing  c)  How  is  this,  qoaxrelling?  two  snob  dear 
firiendsl 

^"^    [Priendsl 
Aram,  ) 

Awl    I  loatha  her  I 

Aram.    I  detest  her ! 

Ana,    Adolphus  Fits  Montgomery  shall  be  znlne  I 

Aram.    No,  mine ! 

>  Mine  1  mine  I 
Aram.  ) 

Snier  Sttbah,  l. 

Siuan.  Please,  Biiss  Anabella,  here's  a  letter.  COiving  kUer  to 
AvABsxxi. )  I  asked  the  postman  who  it  came  from,  and  he  said  he 
didn't  know — I  declare  they  know  nothing  in  London !  (Edt  i.. 

Ana.  (Saving  opened  Utter,  and  looked  ai  sigyiUure.)  I  declare  it 
is  fhsrn  that  dear  little  creatnre,  Emma  Tomlinaon— read  it  to  me, 
oooainl  (Giving  letter  to  Aiubezxa.;  It  will  soothe  my  agitation, 
for— ('loofcinj^  reproachfully  at  AxLAxmnA ) —she  is  a  trae  friend,  and 
wonld  not  striTa  to  cross  my  dearest  hopes. 

.^ifxim.  I  admire  Emma  Tomlinson,  she  has  an  affectionate  heart, 
and  wonld  never  endeavor  to  thwart  my  most  earnest  wishes. 

Arab,  (Beading  letter,)  "Best  and  choicest  friend  of  this  poor 
broken  heart — '* 

Ana.    Ob,  dear  I  some  boxzible  calamity  has  oocozred  to  her. 

Aram.    Poor  snffering  angel  I 

Arab.     ' '  Long,  long  has  my  entire  devotion  been  girea  to—" 

Ana.    I>ear  me  I  to  whom? 

Aram.    Blessed  Uttle  darling  I 

Arab.     "  To  Adolphns  Fitz  Montgomery  !** 

Ana.    What?    The  forward  minx  I 

Aram,    Presmnptnons  little  creature ! 

Arab.    "  I  belieyed  him  far  above  oonmxm  humanity ;  bat,  »^^ " 

Ana.    8be  is  spitefnl  because  he  despises  her. 

Aram,    That  is  very  evident  1 

Arab,  *'  Bat,  alas,  be  is  very  common  homanity  indeed ;  he  is 
all  false,  Incioding  tlie  magnificent  beard  and  whiakars — ** 

Aram.    Good  Heavens  I 

jbia.    Honor! 
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Arab,  "He  is  proved  to  be  a  noted  member  of  the  iwell  mobl 
(AHABEiiLA.  and  Abamimta.  scroam)  and  is  now  in  custody  for  baving 
stolen  a  gold  watch  from  a  house  at  which  he  was  on  a  visit  ** 

(BoUi  8orea9n  again,  andfaU  each  into  a  chair. 

Arab,     (Laughing. )    I  trost  this  lesson  may  do  yon  good ! 

Ajia.  ( Starting  up.  J  Yea,  Araminta,  I  hope  you  will  profit  by  it  1 
Behold  on  what  a  wretch  you  had  placed  your  affections. 

Anmu    Oh,  my  dear,  wbat  a  narrow  escape  you  have  had  I 

Ana.  I,  indeed  1  I  cared  nothing  for  the  fellow.  I  was  merely 
jesting—just  to  tease  you,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Aram.  And  so  of  oonise,  toas  II  for  the  same  laudable  purpose— 
ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Ana,  How  false  and  hollow  is  all  the  wosld— of  course,  my  dear, 
I  mean  the  male  world.  (Suddenly,  and  JoyfitBy. )  Ah,  I  see  sun- 
shine—Mr. Muggleton  I    I  will  accept  his  proposal ! 

Ai-ob,    But  you  have  already  rejected  it ! 

Ana,  Oh,  that  is  of  very  little  consequence,  for  everybody  is  well 
aware  tliat  a  womiin*s  "no,"  generally  means  "yes." 

Aram,    But,  yon  forget,  he  has  lost  Us  reason. 

Ana,  No  matter,  I  will  drag  him  forth  from  the  lunatie  asjium  ; 
if  he  can  but  be  made  to  understand  that  I  consent,  the  joyful  tidings 
will  at  once  restore  him. 

Aram,    But  his  horrid  name,  you  know. 

Ana,  Arabella's  sensible  remai^  have  changed  my  opinion  ri:- 
speoting  it 

Elder  Subah,  l. 

Susan.  If  yon  please,  Miss  Anabella,  here  is  another  letter ;  a  man 
has  just  brougbt  it,  and  he  says  it  comes  from  Mr. — the  gentleman ! 

Ana,  From  him — give  it  to  me.  (  Takta  and  openf  letter. )  Writ* 
ten,  of  course,  amidst  his  ravings.  I  fear  I  shall  find  it  a  dreadfully 
incoherent  epistle. 

Arab,    Cousin,  how  can  you  talk  so  absurdly? 

Ana.  (Reading  letter, )  "  Madam,  I  neved  presumed  to  aspire  to 
the  honor  of  your  hand. "  Poor  fellow  1  Tou  hear,  quite  demented  f 
"It  is  my  bad  writing  that  has  occasioned  the  unhappy  error.** 
What?  "You  have  read  your  own  for  your  cousin's  name — **  Ohl 
"for  to  Miss  Arabella  Hopeful  was  my  letter  addressed." 

Arab,    Tp  me  ?    Ah,  what  happiness ! 
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Ana.  (Thrusilinf  letter  into  her  hand,)  Hera!  take  it  I  I  donH 
want  to  read  the  rubbish. 

Arab,  f  Beading  J  "Who  eaiinot  bat  know  that  with  my  whole 
heart  I  am  devoted  to  her."  (Kisses  letter,)  Dear  Alexander  i  Ah, 
how  my  thonghts  have  wronged  him ! 

Aram.  (With  emtberant  sjfmpathy.)  My  dear  Anabella,  what  an 
unhappy  day  1    What  tortures  you  are  made  to  suffer ! 

Ana,  I  have  no  occasion  for  your  sympathy— I  thank  you — but 
look  at  this  t  (  Taking  an  envelope  from  table,)  is  not  that  an  n — A-n 
— A-n— 

Aram.    No,  certainly  I    A-r,  A-r~nothing  could  be  plainer  1 

Ana.  (Snatcliing  envdopefi'om  her  hand, )  Indeed !  nothing  could 
be  plainer?  Ton  are  mistaken — you  are  plainer— ^tner  than  any 
female  I  ever  beheld  I 

Aram.  Study  your  looking-glass,  my  low,  without  vanity,  and  you 
will  see  reason  to  change  your  opinion. 

Arab.    Nay,  nay,  why  should  you  quanel  ? 

AiujL  rbu  cannot  understand  it,  of  course;  all  is  ewiUur  de  rose 
with  yoa — ^the  future  Mrs.  Muggleton.  Muggleton — ^pah  I  what  an 
odious  name ! 

Sasan,  La,  Miss  Arabella,  are  you  going  to  be  lirs.  "^^  Ifrs. 
th .  gentleman? 

Arab,    Are  you  sorry,  Susan  ? 

Susan.  La,  no,  miss,  glad— every  young  woman  ought  to  be  mar- 
ried—it's what  we  are  bom  to,  when  there  are  no  disappointments. 

Ana.    Silence  1 

Susan,  Yes,  miss.  Please,  Miss  Arabella,  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, too,  I  am. 

Arab,    Indeed ! 

Susan,    Yes,  miss ;  I  have  just  had  a  piirposal  from  John  Thomas. 

Arab,  I  congmtulate  you,  Susan  ;  and  I  am  sure,  to  oblige  me, 
Mr.  Muggleton  will  take  you  both  into  his  service. 

Susan.  Thank  you,  miss.  And  how  strange,  isn't  it,  that  we 
should  come  up  to  London  and  almost  directly  get  a  husband  a-piece, 
while  these  two  young  ladies  who  were  bom  and  bred  in  the  plaoe^ 

^710.    Su«ui,  how  dare  you? 

Aram.    Never  heard  such  impertinence  in  all  my  life? 

Arab.    Foigive  her  rusCio  candor ;  she  had  no  thought  that  she  was 
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treading  upon  dangerous  ground ;  and  after  all,  dear  ooiuiii,  there 
was  aonnd  philosophy  in  her  remark. 

AruL    I  am  afraid  there  was ;  at  any  rate,  I  begin  to  be  conTinoed 
that  dressing  and  flirting  are  not  the  surest  roads  to  an  establishment. 
It  may  be,  Araminta,  that  if  we  recede,  lovers  wiU  advance,  so  let  ns 
retire  into  obsonrity  with  the  hope  that  earnest  searoheis  may  dis- 
cover our  value^  and  that  we  may  soon  osMe  to  be  flijmmn)  Tbb^- 


lHapo9iHon  qf  ikB  OhandarB, 
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To  Meet  Mr.  Thompson 

A  Farce  in  One  Act 


By 
CLARA  J.  DENTON 


TO    MEET    MR.    THOMPSON. 


9  fwctt  in  9ne  9ct. 


CHARACTERS. 


Bblla 

Lou 

Ella 

Mary 

Emily 

Gracb 

Julia 

Fannie 


Tk€  young  lady  kosiess 


Tonng  ladies^  r^Btdents  of  ike  same  town  and 
acquainted  with  each  other.  They  are  also 
SeUa^s  guests. 


COSTUMES. 


Anjr  tasteful  dresses  that  may  be  suitably  worn  at  a  small 
evening  party.  Hats  and  wraps  are  worn  on  entering.  The 
latter  should  of  course  correspond  with  the  season,  and  are 
lo  be  laid  aside  at  the  proper  time. 
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Scene.  —  A  parlor.  Eight  chairs  must  he  placed 
carelessly  about  so  that  the  occupants  will  be  within 
easy  speaking  distance  of  one  another  and  yet  not  too  far 
from  c.     Curtain  rises.    Bella  enters  l,  and  sits, 

Bella.  To  think  that  at  last,  at  long,  long  last,  this 
village  really  possesses  a  full-grown,  live,  rational, 
young  man !  I  can  hardly  realize  it.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  had  Tom  Jones,  and  Harry  Spar,  and  John  Smith, 
the  first  and  second  not  yet  out  of  their  teens,  the  last 
a  forlorn  widower  of  forty.  But  now,  O  joy !  here  is  an 
eligible  young  man  of  not  more  than  twenty-three  or 
four.  Tall,  handsome,  dark-eyed,  a  lawyer,  and  with  — 
Oh,  such  a  moustache  t  Dear  me  1 1  can  hardly  wait  until 
I  see  him  entering  the  room.  (A  door-bell  rings  behind 
the  scenes,  Bella  starts  up,)  Oh,  I  do  hope  that  is  he  t 
What  a  charming  tite-i-tite  we  may  have  before  the 
other  girls  get  here !  {Enter  Lou,  r.  Bella  rushes  to 
meet  her.     They  embrace^ 

Bella  {motioning  l.).  Just  step  in  here,  LfOu,  and 
remove  your  wraps,  and  arrange  your  hair.  {Exit 
Lou,  l.)    I  might  have  known  that  Lou  would  be  the 
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first  one  on  hand.  Of  course  that  is  her  privilege^  as 
she  is  my  most  intimate  friend.  {Re-enter  Lou,  L. 
71uy  both  sit  near  c.  as  Lou  speaks,) 

Lou.  So,  I  am  the  first  arrival.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be.  I  thought  the  girls  would  all  arrive  early.  O 
Bella  I  if  you  only  knew  the  stir  those  invitations  "  to 
meet  Mr.  Thompson  "  have  created  in  this  stupid  little 
burgh. 

Bella.    Nonsense,  Lou !  why  should  it  ? 

Lou.  Why  should  it  ?  Oh,  now,  Bella,  don't  pretend 
not  to  know  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  the  most  delightful, 
most  irresistible,  most  rare  creature  ever  seen  in  this 
huddle  called  by  courtesy  a  "town." 

Bella.  So  you  have  seen  him?  {The bell  rings. 
They  both  spring  up^  rush  to  centre^  and  exclaim  together^ 
excitedly,  "  There  he  is  I''  Enter  Ella,  r.  They  rush 
forward,  embraee  her,  and  she  is  directed  by  Bella  into 
the  cuijoining  room,  as  was  Lou.  Exit  Ella,  l.  Bella 
and  Lou  resume  seats.) 

Lou.  Of  course  Ella  would  be  here  on  time.  I 
don't  suppose  cables  and  chains  could  have  kept  her 
at  home  to-night. 

Bella.  Well,  all  of  my  invitations  have  been 
accepted.  I  don't  suppose  any  of  the  girls  would  miss 
coming. 

Lou.    Unless  it  may  be  those  whom  you  forgot  to 

invite. 

(Ella  enters  in  time  to  hear  the  last  word.) 

Ella  {sits  near  the  others).    And  how  many  have  you 
invited,  Bella  ? 
Bella.    Only  nine. 
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and    >  Nine  I 

Lou.  ) 

Lou.    Poor  Mr.  Thompson ! 

£lla.     He  will  not  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

Bella.  I  begin  to  think  he  foresees  the  danger,  and 
that  his  instincts  of  self-preservation  are  too  strong  to 
admit  of  his  coming. 

(7^  hdl  rings   again.      They  all  start  to   their  feety 

and  exdainty  "  There  he  is  T^  as  before.    Enter  Mary. 

Repeat  as  on  Ella's  entrance,     Bella  directs  cts  before. 

Exit  Mary,  l.     The  others  resume  seats,) 

Ella.    Of  course  Mary  would  come,  trust  her  for 

that.     Indeed,  Bella,  it  is  very  generous  of  you  to  give 

all    of    us    girls    the    pleasure    of    Mr.    Thompson's 

acquaintance.     (Enter  Mary.)     Almost  any  other  girl 

would  have  kept  his  society  for  herself. 

Mary  (approaches  the  others^  and  sits).  But,  we  must 
have  met  him  sometime,  and,  of  course,  she  prefers  to 
have  the  performance  take  place  under  her  supervision, 
as  it  were. 

Lou.  Then,  I  think  she  will  be  disappointed,  for  / 
don't  believe  he's  coming. 

(The  bell  rings.  All  start  up  as  before^  repeat  exclamct- 
Hon,  etc.  Enter  Emily,  r.  Repeat  cdl  ^^  business  ^^ 
as  on  entrance  of  others.  Exit  Emily,  l.  Others 
resume  their  places,) 

Mary.  Oh,  I  knew  she  would  be  here  I  It's  so  long 
since  she's  seen  a  young  man,  she  (enter  Emily,  l.)  for- 
gets how  one  looks. 

Emily  (coming forward).  What  is  that  ?  Who  for- 
gets how  what  looks  ?    (Sits  near  others.) 
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Bella.  We  all  have  forgotten  how  a  full-grown,  live 
young  man  looks. 

Emily.  Well,  where  is  your  curiosity  ?  Why  don't 
you  bring  him  out  ? 

Lou.    We  await  his  royal  pleasure. 

(Beii  as  hrfore.  Repeat  former  business  fully.  Enter 
Grace,  r.  Repeat  as  for  others.  Exit  Grace,  l. 
The  others  resume  their  seats,) 

Emily.  Oh,  I  knew  Grace  would  come.  She  has 
been  on  what  the  boys  call  a  "  still  hunt "  for  a  {etiter 
Grace,  l.)  young  man  for  nobody  knows  how  long. 

Grace  (as  she  comes  to  the  others^  and  sits).  Who  has 
been  a  young  man  for  nobody  knows  how  long  ?  Surely, 
not  Mr.  Thompson  ? 

Bella.    Oh,  no  I  not  Mr.  Thompson. 

Lou.     Oh,  dear,  no  !   not  Mr.  Thompson. 

Ella.     No  indeed  I  not  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mary.    Oh,  my,  no  !  not  Mr,  Thompson. 

Emily.  Why,  certainly  not  Mr.  Thompson,  {These 
answers  must  he  very  emphatic,) 

Bella.    I  conclude  you  have  not  seen  him,  Grace  ? 

Grace.  Seen  him  ?  Indeed,  I  haven't.  I  have 
heard  of  nothing  else  for  the  last  two  weeks  but  Mr. 
Thompson.     Is  he  handsome  ? 

All  in  concert.  Handsome !  handsome  I  Oh,  oh, 
oh  I —  oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Grace.  Dear  me,  what  a  wonder  he  must  be  !  But 
why  doesn't  he  come  ?  (Bell^  as  before.  Repeat  former 
^^  business. ^^  Enter  Julia,  r.,  oj  before.  Exit  Julia, 
l.     T7te  others  resume  seats.) 
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&MILY.  Bella,  you  certainly  were  not  on  the  look- 
out for  beauty,  when  you  invited  Julia. 

Ella.    Was  she  when  she  invited  the  rest  of  us  ? 

Marv.  Oh,  come  now,  Ella !  leave  that  {enter 
Julia,  l.)  for  Mr.  Thompson  to  decide. 

Julia  {taking  seat).  What  must  Mr.  Thompson 
decide  ? 

Grace.  Which  one  of  this  flock  his  highness  shall 
escort  to  her  home. 

Ella.  He  lives  the  nearest  to  my  house.  Doesn't 
that  give  me  the  first  claim  ? 

Lou.  And  my  home  is  directly  on  the  way  thither, 
so  that  gives  me  his  other  arm. 

Mary.  Pshaw,  girls!  can't  you  see  that  he  is  in 
gallantry  bound  to  escort  the  one  who  lives  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  here  ?    And  her  name  is  Mary. 

Emily.  And  my  home  is  only  two  blocks  from  your 
house. 

Julia.  But  how  can  he  go  home  with  any  of  us, 
unless  he  first  gets  here  ? 

{Beil  rings.  Repeat  former  movements,  etc.  Enter 
Fannie,  r,  eu  before.  Exit  Fannie,  l.  Aii  sit 
again.) 

Grace.  Now,  girls,  Fannie  lives  farther  away  than 
any  of  us. 

Julia.  And  if  he  goes  home  with  her,  he  passes  my 
door,  so,  I  think  {enter  Fannie,  l.),  Fannie  and  I  will 
have  him. 

Fannie  (Joins  others,  and  sits).  Have  Whom  ?  Not 
Mr.  Thompson  ? 
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All  (m  amceri  and  laugking).  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Thomp* 
son !    Oh,  yes,  we'll  all  have  Mr.  Thompson  I 

Fannis  {indignantly).  Why,  girls,  I  am  surprised  at 
you  all.  But  please  don't  include  my  name*  The  idea 
of  angling  for  a  young  man  in  that  way  I 

Bella*  O  Fannie  !  don't  scold  us !  the  girls  were 
only  trying  to  decide  whom  he  should  escort  home,  and 
they  settled  on  you  and  Julia. 

Fannis  {looking  around).  But  where  is  the  young 
man? 

All.    Oh,  he  isn't  here  yet ! 

Fannie.  So,  while  you  are  waiting,  you  are  settling 
the  question  of  lus  attentions.  You  might  cast  lots  on 
the  matter.     {Sarcastically^ 

Emily.    I'll  tell  you  a  good  plan,  girls. 

All.    What  is  it  ?    What  is  it  ? 

Emily.    Let  him  choose  for  himsell 

All.    Oh!  oh! 

Bella.  Well,  now,  girls,  since  you  have  settled  the 
question,  I  will  tell  you  he  probably  will  escort  none  of 
you  home  to-night,  for  I  have  invited  his  two  sisters  to 
accompany  him.  I  knew  you  would  be  dying  to  meet 
them. 
{Bell  rings.     All  exclaim^  as  before.    A  voice  at  right 

entrance  calls  loudly^  ^*'  Miss  Bella^  here  is  a  note  for 

you!'') 

Bella.  You  hear  that,  girls;  pray  excuse  me  a 
moment.    {Exit  Bella,  r.) 

{The  others  now  huddle  together  at  c,  mutterisig  to  each 
other,  ''Mean  thing r  ''She  did  it  on  purpose r 
"  Much  we  care  for  his  old  sisters  /"  "  She  didn't  want 
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kirn  to  go  home  with  any  of  us  I''''  WeUpay  her  up  I " 
'TUmvUehimto  my  house  r  ''And  so  will  I  r  The 
last  excla$natum  in  chorus.  Enter  Bella,  r.,  carrying 
an  open  letter.  They  all  drop  quickly  into  their  chairs^ 
and  are  silent,) 

Bella  {coming  to  c).  Young  ladies,  I  have  just 
received  this  note,  which  I  will  read.     {Reads.) 

"Miss  Bella, — We  are  forced,  at  the  last  minute,  by 
circumstances  beyond  our  control,  to  decline  your  very 
courteous  invitation.  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  and 
explain  more  fully. 

Yours  with  many  regrets, 

Harry  Thompson." 

{All  rise^  and  come  to  c.) 

Lou.     So  this  is  the  way  we ''  meet  Mr.  Thompson  1 " 

Ella.  How  charmed  I  have  been  to  ''meet  Mr. 
Thompson  I '' 

Mary.    What  a  rare  treat  "  to  meet  Mr.  Thompson  I " 

Emily.     Oh,  lovely  Mr.  Thompson ! 

Grace.     Delightful  Mr.  Thompson! 

Julia.    Oh,  rare  Mr.  Thompson  I 

Fannie.    Very  rare,  indeed  I 

All  {except  Bella).  The  next  time  I  go  out  "  to  meet 
Mr.  Thompson  "  — 

Bella  {smiling  and  courtesying).  Let  us  hope  you 
will  *'  meet  Mr.  Thompson.'' 

CURTAIN. 
{Real  names  may  ie  substituted^  if  preferred^  throughout^ 
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